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REVIEW  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  FOOD,  NUTRITION,  AND  HEALTH 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1971 

U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Huaian  Needs, 

W ashing ton^  D.O. 

The  committee  met  at  10:35  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  1318, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  J.  Dole  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  McGovern,  Hart,  Dole,  Bellmon  and  Schweiker. 

Present  also:  Kenneth  Schlossberg,  staff  director;  Clarence  McKee 
and  Julia  Bloch,  jirofessional  staff  members. 

Senator  Dole.  The  chairman  is  engaged  in  a caucus  which  he  can- 
not leave  at  this  moment.  So,  we  will  proceed  with  the  hearing.  I under- 
stand Senator  McGovern  will  be  here  in  the  next  15  or  20  minutes. 

I think  others  have  connections  to  make  and  time  limitations,  in- 
cluding myself,  and  I am  not  certain  about  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  McGovern  does  have  an  opening  statement  which  will  be 
read  at  this  point  before  we  call  on  the  first  witness. 

Mr.  Schlossberg.  This  is  Senator  McGovern’s  statement. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  GEORGE  McGOVERN,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Ml*.  Schlossberg.  There  will  be  elements  in  this  morning’s  hearings 
that  all  of  us  have  seen  and  heard  before:  staiwing  children,  wasted 
lives,  misdirected  programs,  inadequate  Government  response. 

It  is  uncomfortably  like  the  scene  4 yeai's  ago  when  Senator  Clark 
chaired  the  first  of  the  hearings  on  hunger  in  America,  not  unlike  the 
early  hearings  of  this  committee,  not  unlike  the  pleadings  of  partici- 
pants at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

Progress  has  been  made;  nobody  here  disputes  that.  But  it  is  like 
claiming  victory  just  for  staying  in  the  game.  While  children  starve 
in  urban  ghettos  and  migrant  labor  camps,  claims  of  victory  are 
empty.  The  object  is  to  end  hunger.  That  has  not  occurred. 

One  witness  in  paidicular  disturbs  me  this  morniim.  Not  many  week.s 
ago  we  learned  that  the  emergency  food  and  medical  services  pro- 
gram operating  out  of  the  OEO  would  be  discontinued.  After  June  30 
of  this  year  they  would  have  no  new  granting  authority  and  would 
simply  last  until  their  present  grants  expired.  The  rationale  was  that 
the  “emergency” — always  a misnomer — was  over.  Yet  one  witness 
this  morning,  working  on  a grant  from  the  emergency  food  pro- 
gram, the  program'  that  is  over,  comes  with  eA'idence  that  the  emer- 
gency is  far  from  over. 
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I have  been  listening  to  testimony  on  liiin^er  and  nutrition  lon^ 
enongli  to  read  between  the  line^'  of  eantions  statements  of  scientists. 

What.  Dr.  Peter  Chase  brings  to  onr  attention  today  is  among  tlie 
most,  dramatic  and  disturbing  evidence  that  this  committee  has  lieard 
siii(‘e  it  began  in  December  of  19()S. 

Working  in  a small  area,  among  a few  hundred  migrant  families, 
Dr.  Chase  found  seven  case.s  of  kwashiorkor — as  many  as  the  na- 
tional nutrition  survey  in  the  States  they  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
port on.  He  has  found  countless  cases  of  marasmus.  He  has  docu- 
mented 20  cases  of  trachoma — a di.sease  which,  if  untreated,  will  cause 
blindness.  These  are  the  dread  diseases  of  the  develo])ing  world. 

These  are  the  “extremes”  that  could  not  be  found  in  America.  These 
are  the  aberrations,  the  national  scandals.  In  every  case  the  cause  is 
known  and  preventable:  It  is  malnutritior — prolonged,  severe,  de- 
bilitating. 

For  very  case  of  kwashiokor  and  marasmus,  the  incidence  of  lesser 
degrees  of  malnutrition  are  believed  to  be  in  the  hundreds. 

Dr.  Chase,  a scientist  and  fonner  research  associate  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Plealth  and  Human  Development,  has  more 
than  amply  documented  that  the  conditions  which  aroused  an  un- 
suspecting nation  4 years  ago  persist  and  are  as  virulent  today.  We 
.seem  to  have  come,  full  oivcle,  without  ever  leaving  our  path.  Fir.st, 
the  physicians  in  Mississippi,  then  the  citizen  efforts,  the  congres- 
sional committee  hearings,  and  now  a physician  and  his  co workers  in 
Colorado. 

At  the  first  of  the  hunger  hearings  in  July  of  1967,  Dr.  Eaymond 
Wheeler,  a southern  pediatrician  of  20  years  experience,  concluded 
his  remarks  with  the  following  words.  I belieAe  they  apply  to  the  testi- 
mony we  are  about  to  hear.  He  said : 

* * * For  we  are  now  concerned  with  little  children  whose  one  chance  for  a 
healthy,  productive,  dignified  existence  is  at  stake. 

I invite  (the)  Senators  * ♦ ♦ to  come  with  me  into  the  vast  farmlands  * * * 
and  T will  show  them  the  children  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  T will  show  their 
bright  eyes  and  innocent  faces,  their  shrivle<l  arms  and  swollen  bellies,  their 
sickness  and  pain  and  the  misery  of  their  parents. 

Tlieir  story  must  he  believed,  not  only  for  their  sakes.  but  for  the  sake  of  all 
Ameriea. 

Mr.  ScHLossBERG.  That  is  Senator  McGovern’s  opening  statement. 
He  was  going  to  introduce  Mrs.  Edelman  with  some  very  complimen- 
tary remarks.  I am  sure  he  regrets  he  could  not  be  here  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  E del  man’s  experience  with  the  hunger  problem  goes  back  many 
years,  8 or  4 years,  the  first  days  in  Mississippi.  She  is  eminently  quali- 
Hed  to  speak  about  the  issue  and  about  the  White  House  coiiterence, 
itself,  in  which  she  was  an  original  participant. 

Senator  Dole. 

Senator  Dole.  Senator  McGovern  is  nowhere. 

Your  opening  statementhas  been  read. 

The  CiiAiR^rAN.  At  this  point.  I would  like  to  have  a statement  from 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  chairman  of  the  AYhite  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health,  made  part  of  the  i*ecord. 

(Dr.  Mayer’s  statements  follows :) 
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St  AT  i:  mi:  NT  or  Dk.  ,Ti:an  ^Uayick,  IMtoTKssoit  or  Nutrition,  Harvard  University, 

AM)  Chairman.  First  (11K)1))  ^^'lInT•:  IIoI'se  Coni’ekence  on  Food,  Nutrition, 

AND  IImAI/ITI  KOR  THE  HEARINGS  (>K  THE  SENATE  (.’OMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER  AND 

Other  Human  Needs,  Feiiruary  23.  1071 

Hear  Senator  IMcGovern  : I deeply  vegi'et  that  commitments  of  long  stand- 
ing are  ke(>ping  me  in  the  We-st  and  depriving  me  of  the  honor  of  being  once 
again  your  lea  doff  witness  in  important  II  linger  and  Nutrition  hearings.  I wel- 
ef)ine  the  opportunity  of  making  a brief  statement  to  list  these  point.s  which  con- 
ferees at  the  follow-up  meeting  in  Williamsburg  most  strongly  emphasized.  I, 
Iiersonally,  endorse  all  of  these  unreservedly. 

1.  Since  the  \\0ute  House  Conference,  con.siderable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  tight  against  hunger.  Considerahl.v  more  remains  to  be  done. 

2.  Tin?  biggest  deficiencies  at  the  Federal  level  are  the  underfunding  of  prac- 
tically every  program,  particularly,  at  the  moment  the  school  Uincli  and  break- 
fast programs,  and  the  lack  of  clearcut,  uiiamhiguous  Federal  directives  to  local 
authorities.  Overall  coordination  of  Food  and  Nutrition  programs  is  lacking. 

3.  At  the  State  and  loeal  level,  there  i.s  often  even  more  extreme  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  the  National  goal  formulated  by  the  President  of  eliminating  Imiiger 
from  the  United  States.  Poor  people  are  treated  without  compassion,  if  not,  often, 
with  outright  contempt.  The  spirit  of  Federal  laws  and  directives  is  often  blat- 
antly lion  ted.  with  mininial  Federal  response. 

4.  Encouraging  beginnings  have  been  made  by  Industry  and  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies ill  the  areas  of  labelling,  enrichment  and  fortification,  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion. Again,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  A particularly  weak  point  is  the  lack 
of  an  effective,  rapid,  and  siK‘cialized  scientific  advisory  machinery  to  the  regu- 
latory agencies  and  to  industry.  Greater  consumer  advisory^  input  is  also 
essential. 

The  Cn.MRMAN.  Mrs.  Edelman,  I want  to  apologize  to  you  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  my  late  arrival.  The  majority  leader  called 
an  unexpected  meeting  of  a majoi*ity  caucus  tliis  moniing — it  is  still  in 
progress — on  some  very  important  matters.  But  wc  will  be  happy  to 
hear  your  statement  now» 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MARIAN  WRIGHT  EDELMAN,  DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

Mrs.  Edelman.  Thankyou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  Marian  Wright  Edelman,  dii'cctor  of  the  Washington  research 
project,  an  organization  concei*ned  with  problems  relating  to  poverty, 
education,  and  race  relations. 

My  concern  with  the  problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America 
goes  back  to  a time  when  I was  associated  with  the  NAACP  legal 
defense  and  educational  fund  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Tn  that  capacity,  I testified  almost  4 years  ago  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  ^fanpowev  and  Poverty,  chaired  by  then 
Senator  Joseph  Clark.  It  was  an  exti'cmely  bad  time  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  and  I said  without  qualification  tliat  people  were  starving  and 
no  oite  was  responding  to  their  plight. 

Since  then  the  issue  of  hunger  has  been  the  subject  of  a citizen’s 
report,  two  poor  people’s  campaigns,  a television  documentary,  exten- 
sive heai’ings  by  this  select  committee  and  a White  House  conference 
convened  by  PresidentNixon. 

Public  concern  has  been  aroused,  legislation  has  been  enacted,  and 
some  progress,  too  often  grudging,  has  been  made.  Food  stamps  and 
surplus  commodities  are  feeding  about  12  million  persons  now,  com- 
pared with  6 million  2 years  ago. 
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The  free  school  lunch  program  is  feeding  between  five  and  a half  and 
six  million  children,  compared  with  million  2 years  ago. 

Hnt  while  acknowledging  progress,  1 find  myself  bitter  and  despair- 
ing that  1 am  liere  this  morning.  For  if  we  can’t  stop  Ininger  in  this 
countiy,  and  have  not  in  4 long  yeai's,  wluit  can  we  do  ? 

Tf  we  are  not  human  enough  oi-  moral  enough  to  feed  hungry  cliildren 
unhesitatingly  and  swiftly,  without  political  wi'angling  and  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  and  contentions  of  cost,  using  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal when  we  know  that  they  need  moi-e  food,  how  will  we  respond  to 
the  “bigger”  issues  of  life  facing  oni-  society — of  education  and  hous- 
ing and  employing  our  people,  or  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
[)eace  here  and  abroad  and  of  nurturing  a new  quality  of  life  foi*  our 
young  people  who  are  I’ejecting  oui-  institutions? 

How  we  confirm  theii-  cynicism  when  we  fail  to  respond  on  the  most 
elementary  level  to  the  most  elementary  need  of  our  people  for  adequate 
food. 

I urge  once  again  that  we  move  with  a new  sense  of  urgency  to  feed 
all  who  need  it — not  half — and  promise  and  assure  ourselves  that  not 
another  child  will  be  crippled  by  marasmus  or  die  from  kwashiorkor 
in  this  country,  this  year  or  ever  again.  To  our  shame,  it  persists,  as 
Dr.  Chase  will  show  shortly. 

The  specific  subject  befoi*e  ns  today,  however,  is  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Plea  1th  held  moi'c  than  a year  ago. 
To  what  extent  has  that  Conference  helped — or  hindered  us  toward 
our  goal  of  speedily  eliminating  all  hunger  and  malnutrition  from 
America? 

Or,  more  specifically,  to  what  extent  has  it  hastened  or  failed  to 
hasten  the  pledge  which  Pi-esident  Nixon  made  in  a speech  to  Congress, 
and  repeated  to  the  Conference,  “to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  Ameiica, 
itself.  For  all  time.” 

I was  a participant  in  the  White  House  Conference,  on  the  panel 
which  dealt  with  the  major  Government  food  assistance  programs, 
and  that  is  to  what  I intend  to  confine  my  remarks. 

At  the  outset,  it  might  do  well  to  remind  oui '.selves  of  the  President’s 
Oldening  address  to  the  Conference: 

This  meeting  marks  a historic  milestone  : What  it  does  is  put  a seal  of  urgency 
on  our  national  commitment  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  inul  malnutrition  due  to 
poverty. 

I know  that  you  (the  conference  participants)  take  your  work  seriou.sl.v  and 
we  are  going  to  take  your  report  .seriou.sl.v.  I expect  the  results  of  thi.s  conference 
to  be  not  just  words  but  action. 

He  reminded  us  that : 

For  22  years,  I have  been  watching  White  House  conferences.  I have  attended 
them  and  I have  seen  the  effort  that  went  into  them,  an  enormous  voluntary 
dedicated  effort.  I have  seen  it  too  often  wither  away  in  futility  as  the  reports 
gathered  dust  on  Government  shelves.  Well,  hegi lining  with  this  cmifm-ence,  tin’s 
ir  going  to  change.  ' 

The  administration's  actions  since  that  speech  are  not  consistent  with 
those  promises.  Instead  of  the  White  House  Conference  p’ii*ting  ‘‘a 
seal  of  urgency”  on  the  problem  of  hunger  in  this  country,  it  seems 
more  to  have  cloaked  that  urgency  in  silence. 

The  administration  has  not  taken  seriously  most  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Conference : there  was  no  declaration  of  a national  hun- 
ger emergency;  the  administration  rejected  the  Conference’s  recom- 
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mended  $5,500  aimiml  gimranteed  income;  it  opposed  Mie  McGovern- 
davits  food  stamp  bill;  it  opposed  the  strongest  ])ossible  legislation 
to  provide  free  Innclies  for  all  needy  children;  it  has  yet  to  produce 
a simple  certlHcation  system  for  food  stamp  recipients;  and  it  has  not 
in  fact  transl'erred  food  programs  from  the  Department  of  Agricnh 
ture  to  HEW. 

Moreover,  the  progress  winch  1ms  occurred  since  December  1969 
has  often  taken  place  in  spite  of  White  House  action  rather  than  be- 
cause of  it, 

The  rejection  of  the  conference  recommendations,  in  effect,  meant 
that  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  continuing  to  suffer  unneces- 
sarily from  hunger  and  malnutrition  due  to  povert}\  If  the  conference 
recommendations  had  been  accepted  by  the  administration,  we  would 
be  meeting  today  with  a sense  of  satisfaction  that  at  least  one  of  our 
serious  national  problems  had  been  solved. 

This  may  sound  harsh  to  some  membei*s  of  this  committee.  You 
have  frequently  heard  of  the  gains  in  the  battle  against  hunger  in  the 
past  year.  But  I believe  the  record  siipi)ovts  a harsh  judgment — a 
record  of  outright  opposition  to  some  measures  and  a failure  to  push 
others  that  would  elfectively  and  Hnally  eliminate  Ininger,  of  con- 
tinuing to  permit  half  of  our  Nation  s ‘25  million  poor  to  struggle  with- 
out food  assistance. 

I would  like  to  interject  here,  because  T have  been  iii  this  busines.s 
for  4 years  and  it  is  a thing  1 would  like  to  raise  again.  If  this  country 
cannot  .solve  hunger,  wliat  can  it  do ^ As  somebody  who  is  concerned 
with  ending  discrimination  in  .schools.  em]doyment,  licalth  and  housing 
and  all  the  more  complex  i.ssiies,  if  somehow  we  have  not  managed  in 
4 years  to  get  the  food  out  to  the  people,  to  stop  crippling  children,  to 
provide,  the  minimum  elementary  assistance  to  our  children,  I am  not 
.sure  what  we  can  do  in  the  otlier  critical  areas  of  need. 

It  has  been  a question  of  will  ratlicr  than  the  means  with  which  to 
do  it.  The  fact  tliat  we  ha\*e  not  acted  more  decisively  after  4 years 
deserves  a very  harsh  judgment. 

Senator  Dora:.  There  have  been  some  improvements  in  that  4-year 
period, 

Mrs.  Ei)Ki.:\r.\x.  There  have  been  some  improvements. 

Wc  are  feeding  over  half,  double  the  number  of  people  on  food 
stamj)s.  We  are  feeding  approximately  double  the  mnnber  of  children 
on  school  lunches.  That  is  only  half  of  what  wc  need  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  what  the  universe  of  need  is. 
We  are  still  not  feeding  12  million  people  who  need  it  and  millions  of 
sehoolchildron  who  need  it.  We  can  easily  do  it  with  oiir  resources  and 
a little  more  effort.  I think  that  is  what  we  should  bear  in  mind. 

Senator  Dolk.  I think  that  is  our  goal. 

I heard  a report  on  WTOP  about  a month  ago  witli  reference  to 
-food  stamps  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  a little  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  applicants  were  not  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Have  yon  ever  looked  into  the  abuses  of  any  of  the  programs,  or  is 
that  necessary?  Do  yon  think  that  is  necessary? 

Mrs.  Ei)klm.ax.  Senator,  we  liave  looked  at  tlie  abuses.  We  liave  also 
looked  at  abuses  of  those  administtn’ing  the  programs.  No  one  has  done 
a detailed  systematic  study.  I think  the  abuses  by  the  poor  are  minimal 
and  are  often  used  to  cloud  tlie  issue  rather  tliaii  resolve  it. 
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Senator  Dole.  The  point  I make  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  goal  you  suggest  and  the  goal  we  all  want  to  meet,  then  we  also  have 
to  take  a look  at  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  program.  There  are  those 
who  are  receiving  benefits  who  are  not  entitled  to  benefits,  who  are,  in 
fact,  depriving  tTiose  who  should  have  the  benefits. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  testimony  about  not  doing  moi*e  and  moi*e 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  It  is  my  hope  that  some  time  thi.s  yeai*  we 
will  have  a day  or  two  of  hearings  on  abuses  in  the  food  stamp  ])ro- 
gram  and  other  programs,  not  to  deprive  those  in  need  of  helj)  but 
to  assure  help  is  available  to  those  who  are  deserving. 

Mrs.  Edeuman.  We  would  welcome  such  hearings. 

I would  make  one  or  two  points. 

I would  bet  my  next  month’s  wages  that  the  abuses  we  would  find 
by  those  who  administer  the  program  far  exceed  those  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients. 

The  abuses  you  will  find  are  by  people  who  have  to  choose  between 
buying  food  and  adequate  clothing  for  their  children  or  buying 
better  housing. 

The  point  is  that  the  poor  have  so  little  they  are  forced  to  juggle. 

The  abuses  of  the  poor  in  this  program  are  nowhere  near  the  abuses 
of  the  rich  in  other  programs. 

Senator  Dole.  I think  we  should  recognize  in  any  program,  rich 
or  poor,  there  are  going  to  be  some  abuses. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  maximum  benefits,  we  ought  to  eliminate 
as  much  of  the  abuses  as  we  can. 

We  have  never  directed  ourselves  in  this  committee  to  look  closely 
at  the  abuses  although  I do  understand  we  plan  to  do  that  this  year, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  tho.se  who  have  a definite  need, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  program  by  eliminating  some 
of  the  abuses. 

Mrs.  Edelman.  I agree  we  should  do  it. 

Senator  Dole.  You  don’t  object  to  that  ? 

Mrs.  Edelman.  I don’t  object  to  it. 

I simply  say  again  that  the  key  problem  is  getting  enough  money 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  eligible  Americans.  That  would  solve  more 
of  the  problem  than  anything  else. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  invited  a select  few  of  the  original 
conference  participants  to  Williamsburg  for  a so-called  ^‘followup 
Conference.”  Since  I was  not  included  in  that  small  gi*oup,  I welcome 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  own  ^‘followup  review”  of  the  con- 
ference recommendations,  especially  those  which  came  from  my 
panel. 

A key  conference  recommendation  was  that  the  administration 
strongly  support  passage  of  the  McGovern- Javits  food  stamp  bill 
which  the  Senate  had  passed  in  Septemljer  196&.  The  conference  sup- 
ported that  bill  because  it  was  clearly  the  only  comprehensive  measure 
before  the  Congress  to  deal  with  hunger  in  poor  families.  The  support 
for  this  measure  was  not  an  idle  gesture;  it  was  a most  serious  lecom- 
mendation  upon  which  the  conference  participants  sincerely  hoped 
the  administration  would  act  promptly  and  vigorously. 

Instead,  the  administration  oppo^  such  legislation,  and  now  makes 
no  secrete— as  it  did  earlier — of  tWt  opposition.  In  material  prepared 
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foi’  the  Williamsi)iir^  confoi'enco,  the.  adininis»ti’iition  said  of  the 
McGo\'ei'ii-fJa\'ils  bill — ‘Mts  [)i‘o\*isic>n.s  o*o  beyond  those  needed  to 
(‘oinhal  |)ov(M’ty  i*elated  lumgLM*." 

Which  proN'isioii.s The  ])i‘o\'i.sion  of  a definite  date  for  a nation- 
wide  food  stanp)  pi-onriun  ^ The  pi-ovision  for  a nutritionally  ade- 
(juat('  diet  instead  of  the  eniei'j^eney  economy  di('t'^  The  pi’o vision  of 
free  stamps  to  families  with  incomes  of  $(>()  a month,  instead  of  a 
luisei’ly  a month?  The  pro\’ision  to  cut  thi’ougli  the  redtape  stran- 
,ii*lin;^‘  the  proo-i-nu  aci-oss  I he  (*ounti\y  ? The  pi-ovision  of  $:^.5  billion 
next  fiscal  year,  instead  of  tlie  $2  billion  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration ? 

AVhich  of  these  ))i*o\'ision.s  ^o  too  far?  'The  administration  has  never 
explained.  Instead,  it  helped  cut  down  a compreliensive  food  stamp 
bill  on  the  Ifoiise  floor  and  behind  the  dosed  door  of  the  conference 
committee. 

Not  only  did  the  major  refonns  in  McGovern-Javits  get  lost  but, 
worse,  the  new  food  stamp  law  contains  a repressive  and  I’egressive 
woi'k  requii'ement  that  punishes  young  diildren  for  the  alleged  sins 
of  theii*  parents,  oi*  any  otlier  adult  member  of  their  family.  This  was 
not  wliat  tlie  AA'liite  House  Conference  on  Hunger  wanted.  But  this  is 
wlmt  tlie  administration  must  be  held  accountable  for. 

AA^e  must  now  look  forward  in  the  year  ahead  to  little  more  than 
the  status  quo,  rather  than  continued  expansion  of  the  food  stamp 
lirogram  which  tlie  AA'hite  House  conference  had  envisioned.  Two 
billion  dollars  is  sudicient  to  maintain  the  program  at  its  current 
level- — but  little  more. 

Thi.s  means  that  we  must  continue  to  feed  more  than  3 million 
persons  with  the  degrading  and  insufficient  surplus  commodities  pro- 
gram— a program  which  tlie  administration,  itself,  described  as  of 
“a  different  nature”  than  nutrition  programs. 

“Theii*  primary  thru.st,”  the  administration  vSays,  “is  to  help  bal- 
ance the  agricultural  economy  rather  than  provide  income  substitutes. 
They  serve  a ditferent  constituency  than  that  concerned  with  nutri- 
tion and  health,” 

That  is  about  as  blunt  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  stomachs  of  the 
poor  shall  continue  to  ho  used  to  balance  the  agricultural  economy — 
whether  it  nourishes  them  adequately  or  not.  It  is  time  that  we  re- 
ver.sed  our  pei*sj)ective,  so  that  our  \*ast  agricultural  productivity  is 
used  to  balance-  the  inequities  of  a society  which  leaves  too  many  of  its 
members  hungry. 

A second  major  recommendation  of  the  AAndte  House  conference  had 
to  do  with  school  lunches.  The  conference  recommended  that  emergency 
action  be  taken  to  reach,  before  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  the 
then  5 million  needy  ciiildreii  not  receiving  free  or  reduced  j^riced 
lunches. 

Following  the  conference,  the  President  specifically  pledged  to  feed 
at  least  (UJ  million  children  by  last  Thanksgiving.  Yet,  when  Thanks- 
giving rolled  around,  we  were  shoit  of  the  President’s  goals  by  more 
than  1%  million  children;  and  at  least  3 million  eligible  children  in 
all  were  still  not  being  reached. 

Again,  despite  the  call  of  the  conference  to  treat  the  school  lunch 
feeding  gap  as  a matter  of  highest  priority,  the  administration  op- 
posed— in  this  case  unsuccessfully — the  strongest  legislation  possible. 
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lincl  it  lias  dawdled  and  dragged  its  feet  administratiN-el}^  to  a point 
where  when  next  Thanksgiving  rolls  aroumh  millions  of  hinigry  chiT 
dren  still  will  be  missing  the  lunches  to  which  they  ai’e  entitled. 
Senator  Dole.  What  legislation  was  that? 

Mrs.  J^DKL^iAx.  The  Talmadge  bill  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  some  analyses  of  the  comparable  bills. 

Senator  Dole.  Perhajis  it  might  be  helpful  to  have  those  in  the 
record. 

Mrs.  Edei.jM.'VN.  I will  be  glad  to  submit  a comparative  analysis  to 
show  the  pi'ovisions  of  the  various  bills  then  pending  on  the  school 
lunch  program. 

(The  analysis  of  compai-able  bills  follow  :) 

AN  ABBREVIATED  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TALMADGE  BILL.  THE  HOUSE  BILLS.  AND 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FORMAL  POSITION  FOLLOWS 


Talmadge  bill  House  bills  Administration  position 


Additional  $100,000,000 

Public  announcement  of 
criteria  (no  real  change). 


No  new  funds  needed- 
opposed. 


Retain  present  inadequate 
and  nonpoliced  guide- 
lines  instructing  schools 
to  announce  criteria. 


1.  Funds  for  free  and 
reduced  price  meals. 


2.  Eligibility  for  free  and 
reduced  meals. 


Possible  floor  amend- 
ment; McGovern-Javits— 
$4,000  nationwide  minimum 
eligibility  level  for  a family 
of  4. 

3.  Definition  of  reduced 
price  meal. 


4.  Role  of  food  service  tech- 
nology and  catering. 


Possible  floor  amendment: 
Javits— $25,000,000  au- 
thorized for  demonstra- 
tion programs  with 
private  food  companies 
for  supply,  preparation, 

* and  delivery  of  food  to 
poverty  area  schools 
with  limited  facilities  or 
none  at  all. 

5.  State  matching 


6.  Equipment  assistance. 


1970— Additional 
$155,200,000;  1971  — 
$250,000,000;  1972— 
$300,000,000. 

Retain  present  inadequate 
and  nonpoliced  guide- 
lines instructing  schools 
to  announce  criteria. 


Not  to  exceed  20  cents. 


No  change  from  present 
policy  of,  in  practice, 
excluding  innovation  and 
private  food  service 
management  by  means 
of  emphasis  on  nonprofit 
nature  of  program  and 
restrictive  regulations 
and  contracts.  Talmadge 
would  authorize  $6,- 
000,000  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  $4.- 
500,000  for  pilot  projects 
to  improve  food  service 
delivery  methods  at 
State  option. 


$1  State  to  $1  Federal  ratio 
with  5 percent  overall 
from  State  revenues  in 
1972  and  1973  On  up  to 
25  percent  in  1983  and 
thereafter  (added  State 
input;  1971-72— 
$32,800,000). 


1970— $38, 000, 000;  1971  — 
$33,000,000;  1972— 
$15,000,000;  thereafter— 
$10,000,000. 


No  definition. 


No  change  from  present 
policy  (see  adfoining 
column). 


No  change  from  present  $3 
State  to  $1  Federal  ratio, 
but  3 percent  overall  from 
State  tax  revenues  in 
1971  and  1972  on  up  to 
7.5  percent  in  1977  and 
thereafter  (added  State 
Input;  1971  and  1972— 
$19,700,000). 

No  change,  although 
$100,000,000  may  be  used 
to  finance  purchase  or 
rental  of  equipment. 


Opposed  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  funding, 
which  Administration 
refuses  to  request. 

Hekman,  Administrator, 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Service:  "I  plan  to  make 
a study  ofthis."Lyng, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Consumer  and  Marketing 
Services:  "From  ex- 
perience with  this  ap- 
proach (new  technology 
and  management  tech- 
niques) we  know  that 
It  can  result  in  great 
economies.”  Real  posi- 
tion; ?.  but  at  political 
mercy  of  little  old  ladles 
in  aprons. 


No  change  from  present  $3 
State  to  $1  Federal  ratio 
with  no  meaningful 
State  input  because  of 
State’s  reliance  on  chil- 
dren’s payments  to  meet 
their  share.  (States  now 
only  pay  H of  1 percent 
of  program  cost  from 
State  revenues.) 

Opposed. 
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Senator  Doli-:.  Also,  it  is  my  understanding  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  I'cconnuendations  of  tlic  White  House  conference  were 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  were  70  percent  of  those 
reconunendatious  accepted  by  II P2W. 

I would  like  at  the  conclusion  of  your  statement  to  include  in  the 
record  at  least  the  disposition, 

Mrs.  Ki)kl:\can',  Fine, 

1 have  seen  the  response  in  Williamsburg,  the  administratioirs  fact 
sheet. 

What  I am  referring  to  this  morning  is  what  they  have  done  com- 
pared to  what  they  agi’eed  to  do. 

Let  me  be  specific. 

In  the  legislation  enacted  last  May,  the  administration  unsucc^s- 
fully  opposed  air-tight  language  giving  every  needy  child  a legal  right 
to  lunch.  Instead  of  language  that  said  each  child  “shall  receive’'  a 
lunch,  the  admiui.stration  lobbied  for  language  saying  each  child 
would  “be  eligible  to  receive.”  Such  language  would  have  been  mean- 
ingless. 

Children  have  been  theoretically  eligible  since  the  pi’ogi'am  began  25 
years  ago.  They  simply  have  never  been  fed. 

Senator  Dole.  Can  I ask  what  difference  that  language  made? 

Mi*s.  Kdelacan.  Legally  to  say  that  “every  child  shall  receive”  is  an 
effective  directive;  it  is  a mandate.  To  say  they  ai*c  “eligible  to  receive” 
is  very  loose.  It  does  not  require  any  action. 

Senator  Dole.  Did  it  have  any  practical  effect? 

Mi*s.  EnELAtAN-,  It  had  a practical  effect  in  the  sense  that  the  guide- 
lines written  for  this  provision  are  much  stronger, 

I have  not  been  pleased  by  the  fact  it  has  taken  so  long  to  develop 
the  guidelines  under  this  law, 

Senatoi*  Dole,  But  has  it  deprived  any  needy  child  of  a lunch? 

Mi‘S,  Edelacan^.  It  has  deprived  needy  children  of  lunch  because  of 
the  long  delay  in  developing  guidelines. 

Senator  Dole.  I think  It  might  be  helpful  if  you  could  furnish  that 
documentation. 

Mrs,  Edelacax,  I will  be  delighted  to  do  that. 

I am  referring  more  to  the  delay,  I have  written  letters  suggesting 
stronger  guidelines  which  I shall  be  glad  to  furnish  to  this  committee. 

(Letter  to  Hon.  Clifford  M,  Ilarclin  follows:) 

August  6,  1970. 

Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 

Bccrctary,  TJ.S.  Department  of  Affriculture, 

Wa.Hhinf/ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Hardin  : As  a group  concerned  witli  the  problein.s  of  hunger 
and  povert.v  in  the  United  State.s,  we  of  the  Washington  Ueseareli  Project 
were  extremely  encouraged  by  the  passage  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
of  1070.  Unfortunately,  the  proi>o.sed  revisions  to  the  School  Lunch  regulations 
released  by  your  Department  on  July  17,  1970,  do  not  carry  forth  the  high 
purpo.se  of  Congress  in  pa.ssing  that  law.  By  ignoring  the  statutory  language 
and  Congressional  intent  in  several  important  and  obvious  ways.  USDA  regu- 
hitioii.s  will  drastically  inhibit  the  full  and  effective  implementations  of  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  We  urge  you  to  redraft  these  regulations  in  order  to 
ensure  that  all  needy  children  will  in  fact  receive  the  benehts  of  the  program. 

Wo  were  pleased  to  learn  that  on  August  7.  1070  you  will  publish  an  income 
r>OA-erty  guidoliiie  as  required  by  the  Act.  It  is  iniix*rative  that  school  districts 
be  informed  of  the  guidelines  immediately,  so  that  they  will  be  able  both  to 
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comply  Avitli  tlio  initial  roportiiiff  roQuiroinents  on  October  1,  1070.  and  to  iniple- 
nient  the  nntionnl  stamUu’ds  by  January  1.  1071.  Jn  addition,  yon  should  urgo 
all  school  (listrict.s  to  voluntarily  adopt  the  national  .slandards  for  use  begin- 
ning in  September,  in  ord(?r  to  take  advantagi*  of  the  iner(*ased  ainoiinl.s  of 
federal  support  available  under  tiu*  1070  Act. 

In  addition,  the  follo^ving  sections  of  the  propos(*d  revisions  re<iuire  ela ri fl- 
ea t ion  or  auieiuhnent  to  ensure  full  couiDlianee  with  the  new  law : 

SECTION  114  5.3. — ELIOIHILITY  STANDARDS  FOR  FREE  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCHES 

First,  the  revised  regulations  will  not  eiLsure  tliat  every  child  who  cannot 
afford  to  ixiy  for  a lunch  will  recxdve  one  for  frei?  or  at  a reduced  price.  Eligi- 
bility criteria  consisting  of  income  level  and  family  size  an*  si)eeili(*d ; hut 
there,  is  no  requirement  that  additional  pertinent  crit(‘ria  he  applied  to  en- 
sure, as  C’ongress  clearly  intended,  that  child r(*n  whose  families  (*xceed  the 
poverty  guideline  are  still  included  if  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  lunches. 
Your  deixirtinent  should  enumerate  certain  required  additional  criteria,  .such 
n.s  siiecial  medical  bills,  a recent  death  in  the  family,  or  sudden  lo.ss  of  earn- 
ings; and  it  .should  make  absolutely  clear  that  all  other  additional  standards 
adopted  must  be  used  to  incrcuHe  participation  in  the  program  not,  as  may 
occur  in  some  places,  decrease  it.  The  discretionary  language  contained  in  your 
proposed  revision  falls  far  short  of  detining  the  affirmative  ohligatioiv  on  local 
scliool  authorities  to  seek  out  needy  children  and  feed  them. 

Second,  the  regulations  should  make  explicit  that  the  eligibility  standards 
are  to  he  set  by  the  school  district,  not  each  participating  school,  and  that  such 
standards  are  to  he  uniform  throughout  the  entire  district.  The  proposed  revi- 
sion is  very  confusing  on  this  point  and  can  be  interpreted  wrongly  to  allow 
the  standards  to  vary  from  scliool  to  school. 

SECTION  245.5. — APPLICATIONS  FOR  FREE  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCHES 

Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  245.5  implies  that  the  application  form  from  which 
eligibility  is  determined  may  vary  from  school  to  school.  This  too  violates  the 
Congressional  intent  that  the  program  have  a uniform  procedure  throughout  each 
school  district.  We  urge  you  to  establish  a uniform  national  application  form  or, 
in  lieu  of  this,  to  limit  the  questions  that  may  be  asked  on  the  application  form 
developed  by  each  district.  To  prevent  needless  intimidation  and  invasion  of 
l>rivacy,  only  four  basic  questions  should  be  permitted  : 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  head  of  the  household  ; 

(2)  the  number  of  people  in  the  household  ; 

(3)  the  annual  income  of  the  family  ; 

(4)  the  names,  grades,  and  school.s  of  children  in  tlie  family. 

Additional  questions  concerning  unusual  medical  expenses  or  other  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  might  also  be  permitted  that  would  invite  the  parent  to  answer 
why  a free  lunch  should  he  provided  where  the  family  is  not  automatically 
eligible  by  virtue  of  the  income  criteria. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  distribution  of  these  forin.s.  We  suggest 
that  the  form  be  .sent  to  the  parents  along  with  the  letter  or  notice  required  by 
Section  245.4(a)  of  the  regulations  and  with  an  assurance  that  only  the  informa- 
tion on  the  form  will  he  necessary.  Tlie  regulations  should  also  make  explicit  that 
the  form  need  not  he  delivered  personally  hy  the  applicant;  in  the  pa.st  .such  a 
rule  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  persons  able  to  apply  in  many  .school 
districts. 

SECTION  245.7. — HEARING  PROCEDURE  FOR  FAMILIES 

Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  is  ambiguous  and  might  very  well  undercut  the 
worthwliile  procedures  established  by  Section  245.5.  Undei*  the  latter  provision, 
the  information  contained  in  an  application  must  be  accepted  on  its  face,  and 
the  applicant’s  family  must  be  deemed  eligible  inmiediately.  If  the  .school  au- 
thorities believe  the  application  is  erroneous,  they  may  investigate  and  challenge 
the  family’s  right  to  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  at  a full  hearing  conducted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  Section  245.7.  Pending  the  hearing  the  children 
must  continue  being  fed. 

Paragraph  (a)  implies,  however,  that  .school  official. s may  in  some  cases  reject 
an  application  even  though  it  meets  the  eligibility  criteria.  This  ambiguity  must 
be  removed  and  the  provision’s  function  limited  to  the  exceptional  case  in  which 
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a family  does  not  qualify  under  the  ordinary  eritcria  contained  in  the  applica- 
tion  but  \visln\s  a hearing  to  estal)lish  some  special  ground  of  (‘ligihility.  (Section 
suffers  from  this  same  confusion  and  its  language  too  should  he  improved  to 
avoid  any  misunderstaiuling. ) 

We  hope  that  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  these  coiumeuts  and  the 
issues  which  they  raise. 

Sincerely, 

Maiuam  Wuioiit  Edelman, 
Michael  B.  Tuisteu, 
PaTKICIA  W.  FlTZPATniCK. 

Finally,  the  administration  delayed  in  implementing  the  parts  of 
the  new  law  designed  to  insure  full  paiticipation.  The  law  was  passed 
in  May,  but  Hnal  regulations  weren't  issued  until  September — creating 
c*onfiision  and  making  it  virtually  impossible  to  meet  the  President’s 
Thanksgiving  deadline.  And  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  new  law,  a national  poverty  line  eligibility  standard,  was  put 
ort“  until  last  month. 

The  administrat ion’s  rejection,  or  at  least  neglect,  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference  does  not  stop  there.  Be- 
yond food  stam])s  and  school  lunch  there  were  recommendations  to 
strengthen  the  Office  of  Economic  Ojiportunity’s  emergency  food 
and  medical  service  program,  the  supplemental  feeding  program,  and 
the  school  breakfast  program. 

The  administration  is  eliminating,  cutting  back,  or  holding  the  line 
on  all  of  these  programs.  This  is  hardly  the  way  to  “put  words  into 
action”  and  to  “end  hunger  in  America.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  the  ])ast  year  does  not  su]>]>ort  the  fine 
rhetoric  with  which  the  President  opened  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence. Instead,  we  are  seeing  just  another  case  of  “dedicated  effort,” 
in  the  President’s  own  M*ords,  which  is  “withering  away  in  futility  as 
the  re]>orts  gather  dust  on  Government  shelves.” 

As  I indicated  earlier,  we  do  have  better  legislation  on  the  books 
today  than  we  did  a year  ago — l)ctter  legislation  in  some  respects,  that 
is,  in  spite  of  the  objectionable  work  requirement  and  still  inadequate 
funding  levels.  I think  that  legislation  could  have  been  even  better, 
with  the  vigorous  support  by  tlie  White  House. 

Now,  we  are  encountering  a pattern  of  resistance  at  the  local  level 
which  threatens  to  deny  to  many  the  benefits  of  that  legislation.  And 
once  again,  we  need  sii])])ort  and  vigorous  action  by  the  White  House 
to  counter  tlnit  resistance. 

We  h aye  heard  testimony  from  the  poor  and  have  read  news]>apcr 
accounts  in  recent  wc^eks  of  lines  and  waiting  lists  for  food  stamps. 
In  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  exam]>le,  a pros])ective  food  stam]>  a]>]>licant 
re]>ortedly  was  left  waiting  in  line  all  day,  only  to  be  told  to  come 
back  in  »Iune  to  apply.  Such  stories  can  be  re])cated  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

Simplified  certification  procedures  could  help  eliminate  such  prob- 
lems, but  although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  promised  such 
simplification  for  months,  it  still  has  not  come  u])  with  any  regula- 
tions. 

In  s|)itc  of  school  lunch  reforms,  there  are  constant  reports  of  quotas, 
different  coloixid  tickets  and  different  lines  for  free  lunch,  children 
being  forced  to  work  for  their  food,  and  parents  uninformed  of  their 
children’s  right  to  free  lunches.  We  have  seen  little  action  from  Wash- 
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ington  to  suggest  that  tlie  administration  intends  to  enforce  tlie  1970 
act  against  such  violations. 

Sucli  abuses  are  tlie  I'esult  of  local  i-eaction  and  resistance  to  lielping 
tlio  poor.  Tlie  abuses  must  be  corrected  locally.  But  I am  not  optimistic 
that  such  change  will  occur,  without  effecti\-e  moral  leadership  from 
the  Wliite  House. 

Senator  Dole.  Do  you  have  any  specific  cases  there? 

I agree  witli  you.  This  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to  this  committee. 

Mrs.  EnKn:\tAN.  Yes,  Senator.  In  fact,  tlie  Citizens’  Board  Against 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  held  hearings  Monday.  Numerous  witnesses 
testified  about  abuses. 

Senator  Dole.  Do  you  have  specific  examples  ? 

Mis.  Edeliman.  I can  furnish  for  the  record  a transcript  of  tliat  hear- 
ing setting  forth  actual  complaints. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  evaluations  of  school  lunclx  programs 
which  I can  furnish  the  committee  with  those  complaints. 

(The  documents  follow :) 

Exampi.es  of  Citizen  Complaints  About  The  Operation  of  School  Tatncii 

Programs 

South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. — Parents  still  not  being  informed  of  their  children’s 
rights  to  free  lunches. 

Mound  Rayon,  Miss. — Needy  students  not  getting  free  lunches  to  which  they 
are  entitleil. 

Tnihboc-k,  Tex. — Rural  schools  have  children  eligible  for  free  lunches  clean 
up  after  the  other.s  have  eaten  and  then  ea!t  what  is  left. 

Columbia,  Ky. — Children  forced  to  work  for  free  lunches. 

Sinton.  Tex. — Con.struction  workers  receive  higher  wage.s  during  the  summer, 
hut  receiv(‘  low  wages  (if  any)  during  the  winter,  when  their  children  are  in 
.school:  children  are  denieil  free  lunches  because  school  officials  consider  only 
the  parent’s  summer  wage  rate.s  in  determining  eligibility. 

Renton,  Mo. — At  the  end  of  .Tanuary  1071,  school  officials  .still  had  not  pub- 
li.shtHl  information  for  ])arents  on  eligibility  for  free  lunches. 

Pas  Vega.s,  Nev. — 1,500-2,0(X)  eligibility  children  .still  are  not  getting  lunches. 

Washington,  D.C. — Welfare  children  nave  lunch  in  one  room,  other  students 
eat  in  a .separate  room. 

Scott  County,  Mo. — Some  children  in  each  needy  family  are  given  a free  or 
reduced  price  lunch,  but  not  all  of  them. 


Statement  by  Robert  Read,  Field  Representative,  the  Children’s  Foundation, 

Before  the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in 

THE  United  States,  February  15, 1971 

Failing  To  Feed 

One  of  the  biggest  failures  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  over  the 
l>a.st  year.s  has  been  the  administrative  inability  to  reconcile  federal  rhetoric — 
school  lunch  as  a “voluntary’^  program — with  local  lack  of  child  feeding  facilitie.s. 
This  failure  is  compounded  bj^  the  new  legislation  which  requires  that  states 
‘•plan  to  extend  program.s  to  every  school  within  their  state.s*’  which  is  meaning- 
le.s.s  without  the  force  necessary  to  tran.slate  it  into  food. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  addre.ssed  the  problem  through  their 
state  legislatures. 

But  federal  legislation  has  not  come  to  grip.s  with  the  .school  lunch  problem 
in  schools  that  do  not  have  facilitie.s  to  prepare  food  and  where  local  .school 
officials  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  initiative  in  .setting  up  central  kitchens 
or  alternative  program.s.  The  problem  is  esi>eciaHy  acute  in  ehmientary  .schools  in 
cities  of  all  sizes  outside  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 
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For  example,  the  11  states  in  the  Southeast  and  the  13  states  in  the  Northeast 
have  about  the  same  total  number  of  poor  children  attending  schools;  yet,  the 
Southeast  has  a total  of  only  1,248  schools  without  lunch  programs  while  the 
same  ligure  for  the  Northeast  is  0,101. 

There  are  more  elementary  schools  without  lunch  programs  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  than  there  are  schools  without  prograni.s  in  the  entire  state  of  Arkansas. 
Trenton  will  soon  have  programs  in  the.se  schools,  hut  only  because  OEO  Emer- 
gency Foo<l  and  Medical  Service  funded  a project  in  New  Jersey  that  will  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  developing  the  plans  for  implementing  programs  in  these  schools. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  more  schools  without  programs  than  the  entire 
state  of  Alabama. 

Pennsylvania  alone  has  more  schools  without  lunch  program.s  than  the  total 
number  without  programs  in  all  the  16  states  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest 
regions  of  the  country  combined. 

Michigan  has  295,142  children  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches.  Flor- 
ida has  ahnos-t  as  many  eligible  children:  280,568.  But  Michigan  reported  readi- 
ing  only  87,982  needy  children  in  November  1970,  while  Florida  fed  222,262.  That 
means  207,160  kids  went  without  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  in  Michigan,  while 
Florida  missed  58,306.  The  big  difference  is  that  Michigan  has  1,574  schools 
without  programs  and  Florida  has  only  367  schools  left  out. 

The  comparisons  go  on  and  on.  Yet,  look  at  the  Congressional  appropriations 
for  school  lunch  programs  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  for  fiscal  1971.  Money  for 
general  assistance  and  special  assistance  for  schools  with  programs  increased 
over  100  per  cent  from  about  $280  million  to  about  $583  million.  Yet,  the  ap- 
propriation for  equipment  'money  rose  from  only  $10  million  to  $15  million — 
not  much  of  an  improvement  or  much  of  an  incentive  to  states  and  cities  with- 
out programs  to  begin  them. 

Communities  must  still  supply  25  i)er  cent  of  the  cost  of  equipment  and  in 
their  view  they  see  virtually  no  money  for  labor  and  lunchroom  supervision — 
this  at  a time  when  teachers  and  their  unions  are  relnctiint  or  even  adamant 
about  taking  on  any  added  responsibilities  ^vithout  substantial  compensation. 

The  added  federal  revenue  providing  higher  reimbursement  for  each  meal 
served  (general  and  si)ecial  assistance)  is  nowhere  near  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  cost  to  local  communities  of  labor,  supervision,  and  equipment  New  and 
more  flexible  federal  funds  don’t  mean  much  to  districts  threatened  by  delayed 
appropriations,  unclear  regulations  and  fears  of  over.si)ending. 

There  are  23,097  schools  still  without  lunch  programs,  many  of  them  old 
schools  in  the  inner  city  or  in  rural  areas  serving  large  numbers  of  needy  children. 

All  the  fancy  reforms  in  the  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  programs:  federal 
mininnim  eligibility  standards,  self-certification,  appeal  procedures,  and  the 
like — don’t  help  the  children  attending  these  23,097  schools. 

.Source:  USDA,  January  IP.  1971  and  February  2,  1971. 


Statement  by  Barbara  Bode,  Program  Director,  the  Children’s  Foundation, 

BEFORE  THE  CITIZENS  BOARD  OF  INQUIRY  INTO  HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION 

IN  THE  United  States,  February  15, 1971 

THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  : OFFICIAL  LAWLESSNESS 

The  Children’s  Foundation  has  been  asked  to  add  our  catalogue  of  horror 
st()ri(‘s  to  those  J’ou  have  heard  toilay.  We  do  so  with  serious  reservations 
l>eoause  we  are  not  poor ; we  cannot  sjieak  for  the  poor. 

But  wc  <*an  quote  to  you  from  letters  and  from  our  experiences  helping 
others  battle*  the  bureaucracy  in  an  attempt  to  a.ssist  communities  to  gain 
control  over  the  school  food  programs  which  affect  their  children. 

We  believe  that  the  only  way  the  child  nutrition  programs  can  really  work 
is  to  ensure  that  they  are  controlled  by  the  people  affected  most  by  them. 

Despite  passage  of  significant  school  lunch  legislation  in  April  1970,  our 
stories  will  echo  those  you  heard  in  the  lOGO’s. 

Adniinistrative  bungling  at  all  levels  and  official  antagonism  tow\ard  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  the  new  child  nutrition  legislation  have  sensed  to  amplify 
the  litany  of  hunger  you  published  in  Hunger:  U.S.A. 
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shame  is  sharper  now,  however,  because  new  child  nutrition  legislation 
has  been  passed.  The  Congressional  iiit(*nt  is  cleariy  stated  that  “under  no 
circninstanC(*s  should  those  who  cannot  afford  to  i)a.v  he  charged  for  their 
lnnch“  and  that  stat(*s  should  dc'velop  plans  “to  (*xt(‘iid  school  lunch  programs 
to  ev(n*y  sc1i(m>1  within  the  stat(‘.“  The  reality  W(*  hav(*  to  i(*iK)rt  is  a tangle  of 
adinini.strativ(‘  rhetoric  and  red  tape-“-policies  which  inhibit  lU'cd.v  children 
from  h(‘iu*titing  from  the  program. 

Instead  of  s(‘(‘king  to  expand  service  under  tin*  new  legislation,  national, 
regional  and  local  administrators  lmv(‘  searched  (U‘sperat(‘ly  for  ways  to  snhv(*rt 
it — pres  inn  ably  to  head  off  tlu‘  exiK'cted  onslaught  of  hungry  kids.  (A  North 
Littl(‘  Hock.  Arkansas,  official  a(*knowledg(*d  as  innch.  saying  that  if  h(? 
linhlicized  the  free  Innch  program  (?V(*ryone  would  want  to  apply.) 

It  even  took  half  a year  to  g(‘t  tlu*  T'ROA  to  admit  that  the  new  law 
was  in  eff(‘ct  and  that  the  regulations  (with  tlie  exception  of  the  national 
minimnm  income  poverty  guidelines)  became  mandatory  and  binding  upon 
the  date  of  publication.  September  4.  1.070,  and  not  on  January  1.  1071 — tlu? 
starting  date  TJSDA  chose  to  recognize. 

By  the  time  USDA  did  concede,  quasi-officially,  tliat  the  law  was  in  effect,  their 
acknowledgement  coincided  with  their  own  delayed  time  table. 

However,  while  USDA  has  been  hazy  and  uncommunicative  about  imple- 
menting the  school  lunch  iirogram.  they  have  been  conscientiously  ])icayune  in 
their  interpretation  of  regulations  concerning  free  and  reduced  ])rice  lunch  poli- 
cies and  the  eligibility  of  nee^ly  childreu.  When  state  and  local  officials  exjires.^ed 
<iualms  ahont  using  the  clear  and  simple  certification  ]>roccsse.s.  USDA’s  response 
has  been  inhibitingly  literal  enough  to  keep  poor  people’s  participation  rates 
down. 

In  Iowa,  for  example.  Yern  Carpenter,  the  state  school  lunch  director,  was 
asked  by  church,  community  and  Welfare  rights  peojde  to  develop  a “clear  and 
simple’’  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  self-certification  form  (as  required  by  the 
regulations).  Ho  reportedly  “checked  with  Herbert  Rorex.  Director  of  USDA’s 
Child  Nutrition  Division,  aaid  was  inforiuod  that  the  simple  st<atement  of  income 
without  the  itemized  listing  was  not  acceptable.” 

As  a result,  Iowa’s  prototype  form  lists  13  possible  sources  of  income  including 
“net  royalties”  and  requires  that  there  “be  an  entry  in  every  blank  or  the  word 
‘none’.” 

Similarly  complicated  forms  proliferate  in  a majority  of  the  states.  Arkansas. 
New  Jersey,  and  Vermont  are  among  the  notable  exceptions. 

The  official  USDA  interpretation  of  the  law  regarding  use  of  a simple,  two-way. 
family  size-income  scale  to  determine  eligihiUty  has  caused  problems  everywhere. 
When  USDA  came  out  with  an  official  “clarification”  of  the  eligibility  scale,  sev- 
eral more  progressive  states  (at  least  in  terms  of  state  school  lunch  policies), 
such  as  Alabama  and  ^Mississippi,  were  forced  to  rewrite  their  prototype  policies 
to  include  a third  determining  factor:  the  number  of  children  in  a family  in 
school.  They  then  needed  to  use  a sliding  scale  of  income. 

By  conforming  with  Washington  instructions  to  use  a three-way  scale  they 
were  forced  to  join  other  states  in  erecting  another  bureaucratic  barrier  to  ward 
off  poor  participants.  The  school  lunch  statute  called  for  the  inclusion  of  a third 
factor,  the  number  of  children  in  school  or  service  institutions  in  order  to  reach 
more  needy  families.  The  federal  prototype  eligibility  .scale  developed  with  this 
third  factor  was  nearly  incomprehensible.  A lawyer  from  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
noted  that  “some  school  principals  do  not  even  understand  how  to  read  the  new 
scales,”  and  that  “most  important  of  all.  virtually  no  parent  of  needy  children 
can  tell  anymore  whether  his  children  are  eligible.”  A newspaper  story  from  North 
Carolina  confirms  this  by  publishing  an  incorrect  interpretation  as  a public 
service.  We  know  the  same  confusion  exists  in  other  states. 

This  three-way  scale  completely  defeats  self-certification. 

One  last  example  of  a literal  interpretation  carried  to  a Kafkaesque  extreme 
on  certification  forin.s  also  steins  from  the  Congressional  desire  to  include — not 
to  exclude — more  needy  children.  Since  many  fathers  have  seasonal  and  migra- 
tory jobs  it  was  thought  by  the  legislators  that  their  income  in  the  Fall,  when 
.school  started,  would  be  too  high.  Hence,  their  children — migrant  children  in 
particular — would  be  excluded.  So  the  law  calls  for  a notice  of  both  yearly 
and  monthly  income  with  the  express  purpose  of  forcing  officials  to  recognize 
problems  created  by  seasonal  incomes  in  estimating  a family’s  financial  need.  Dli- 
gibility  is  to  be  assesse<l  on  the  basis  of  the  lower  of  the  two  figures.  In  the  USDA 
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prototype  kit  for  school  lunch  directors  this  Congressional  awareness  of  mi- 
grant problems  is  expi*essed  by  adding  two  more  colninns  to  the  long  lists  of 
sources  of  inconie.  Not  only  has  the  original  intent  again  been  obscured  hut 
many  forms  now  ask  a family’s  weekly  income  as  well. 

Another  question — another  iinpedinieiit. 

Despite  all  these  barriers,  some  school  di.striets  have  tried  to  implement  Con- 
gre.ss’  mandate  to  reach  all  eligible  needy  children.  For  example,  the  regula- 
tions allowing  blanket  certification  of  children  (e.g.,  AFDC  recipient  families) 
to  be  declared  eligible  without  requiring  them  to  fill  out  forms.  Chicago  now 
follow.s  this  section  of  the  regulations. 

School  districts  in  Slaryland  wishing  to  do  the  same,  however,  were  in- 
formed that  that  regulation  is  uot  included  in  the  state’s  regulations  and,  there- 
fore, no  blanket  certification  will  be  allowe<l.  USD  A officials  upheld  Maryland’s 
•‘state’s  rights”  position  and  refused  to  confirin  the  existence  of  conflicting  fed- 
eral regulations  to  local  officials. 

This  theme  of  USDA’s  non-response  to  the  needs  of  hungry  children  runs 
counter  to  the  Presidential  promise,  the  Congressional  mandate  and  to  the 
claims  of  the  Administration’s  Comprehensive  Follow-up  Report  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health.  But  the  examples  cited  above 
and  the  “horror  stories”  wliich  follow  say  much  more  than  all  the  words  spoken 
by  this  and  past  Administrations. 

Perhaps  the  philosophic  undergirding  was  most  clearly  expressed  by  the 
USDA’s  child  nutrition  director  himself.  On  Oct.  13,  1070  Herbert  Rorex  wired 
all  the  UHDA’s  Food  and  Nutrition  Services  regional  directors  regarding  their 
resix>nsibilities  under  the  new  school  lunch  laws  : 

“There  are  no  requirements  to  force  any  school  into  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  to  force  feed  any  child  no  matter  how  needy.” 

The  following  are  selected  comments  to  The  Children’s  Foundation  from  vari- 
ous states  in  response  to  inquiries  about  problems  in  school  lunch  programs  : 

Washington,  D.C. : 

“Children  are  identified  through  the  use  of  tickets  for  free  lunches.” 

. . denial  of  lunch  is  used  as  a disciplinary  measure.” 

. . breakfast  is  withheld  if  a child  is  even  'a  little  late.” 

North  Carolina  : 

“The  county  or  community  must  pay  the  state’s  share  of  the  costs.” 

“A  child  in  one  school,  while  in  the  process  of  being  scolded,  was  told  she 
should  behave  herself  since,  after  all,  the  school  was  giving  her  free  lunches.” 
“.  . . punished  by  having  to  pay  for  her  lunches  . . .” 

Mis.sissippi : 

“At High,  all  pupils  receiving  a reduced  price  lunch  are  iden- 

tified by  a w'hite  I.D.  card.  Pupils  paying  full  price  or  getting  lunch  free  are 
not  issued  this  card.” 

“At High,  Mrs. ’s  son  was  told  he  would  not  be  al- 

lowed to  eat  for  a month  when  he  lost  his  card.” 

“At  Ruleville,  the  scale  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  first  child  in  an 
eligible  family  may  pay  20^,  the  second  10^  and  the  third  child  free  instead 
of  all  three  children  getting  the  free  lunches  for  which  they  are  eligible.” 
“At  Cleveland,  this  same  practice  exists  of  interpreting  the  scale  so  that 
children  in  the  same  family  pay  different  amounts  for  lunch.” 

“In  Rolling  Fork,  school  officials  count  the  bonus  stamps  families  receive 
from  the  Food  Stamp  Program  as  income  in  determining  how  much  children 
should  pay  for  lunch.  The  reason  this  all  comes  about  is  that  people  have 
been  told  that  anyone  on  foodstamps  is  eligible  for  a free  or  reduced  pri(*e 
lunch  and  these  people  voluntarily  admit  they  are  on  foodstamps.” 

Texas : 

“Children  went  on  separate  lines  if  they  got  free  or  reduced  lunch.” 

“Tlie  situation  in  Georgetown  is  a fairly  delicate  one  because,  like  in  many 
small  towns,  the  middle  class  population  is  conservative  and  uninterested  dn 
the  poor.” 

Iowa  : 

“An  application  as  complex  as  an  income  tax  return  . . .” 

“Children  who  got  free  Itmches  got  a lunch  card  with  a black  star  on  it.” 
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California : 

“Food  services  director  cites  his  opinion  that  children  in  lower  grades  have 
lower  nutritional  requirements  and  therefore  the  federal  guidelines  are 
unrealistic.” 

Oklahonm : 

“Welfare  recipients  are  nlloted  money  for  food:  therefore,  they  are  not 
(*ligil)le  for  u second  handout.” 

“Indian  childnui  stand  in  separate  lin(*” 

“Children  are  allowed  to  charge  lunches  thus  running  up  a bill  . . . not 
promoted  until  his  bill  was  paid.” 

South  Carolina  : 

“Children  are  alternated  on  a week  to  week  ba.sis  (for  lunches).” 

Florida  : 

“First  let  me  say  congratulations  for  catching  up  with  the  shenanigans 
that  go  on  in  the  school  lunch  program  in  Flori(la,  1 was  a lunch  room  <*ni- 
plo.v(‘e  from  lOoS-UHiT.  Four  years  of  this  as  a workiw,  then  promot(Hl  to 
manager.  At  a lunchroom  nu^eting  for  managers,  each  managiu*  was  ask  (sic) 

by  County  Lunchroom  Supervisor,  . to  write  a letter  on  behalf 

of  the  teachers  se(ddng  non-curricular  activities,  higher  i)ay,  etc.  Iiist<*ad. 
I wrot(‘  ne(‘ds  of  the  lunchroom.  Gov.  Kirk  inuiiediately  .sent  a letter  to 

. , . fired  me,  siiying  my  work  was  unsatisfactory 

although  she  had  never  disciplined  me  and  my  n^cords  ar<‘  still  then*  as 

proof  . . . After saying  my  work  wasn’t  s«*itisfactory  slu*  ns-oni- 

mended  me  for  a bookkeeping  job,  however,  out  of  lunchroom  division  . , . 
This  was  merely  a job  to  allow  me  completion  of  t<‘ii  y(‘ars  with  the  school 
syst(‘iu  and  to  hush  me  up.  1 hav(?  records  from  tlu*  lunchroom,  camiity  f(‘(‘d- 
back  reports  to  and  from  each  cafeteria,  proof  of  managers  kept  in  caf(‘terias 
with  poor  participation,  excessive  food  costs  . . . etc.” 

INIaine : 

“In  ]\Ionson  they  have  a private  soup  program  for  which  the  children 
l)ay  10(^  a day.” 

“The  application  form  is  unclear  and  easily  misunderstood,” 

West  Virginia  : 

“,  . , (there’s)  no  doubt  that  poor  people  in  some  places  got  ovcrwh(dnu*d 
hy  the  luunher  of  forms  they  had  to  fill  out  and  confused  hy  the  whoU‘  afl’air 
to  the  point  where  they  are  trying  to  make  it  on  their  own  out  of  fear,” 

INIiSvSOuri  : 

“A  week  of  credit  is  extended  to  all  children  without  funds  after  which 
meals  are  withheld  from  the  child  if  he  cannot  pay.  While  other  childrtm 
(‘at,  there  are  documented  cases  of  children  not  being  allow(‘d  to  eat  h(‘cause 
the  One  week  of  credit  is  up  . . , Rather  than  become  an  emlwirrassed  situ- 
ation for  their  children,  parents  have  kept  children  home  from  school,” 

“Some  children  in  each  needy  family  are  given  a free  or  r(‘duced  prici* 
lunch,  iVat  not  all  of  them,” 

Nevada  t 

“Nc*edy  students  often  have  to  work  for  free  lunch.” 

“.  . . first  and  .second  graders  at  (have)  to  go  to  a different 

place  in  the  school  cafeteria  to  wait  for  lunch  until  the  paying  students 
(are)  s(sited  . . . children  in  grades  threi*  through  six  (are)  re(iuir(*d  to 
give  .heir  naine  which  (is)  then  checked  off  a list  by  a caf(‘t(‘ria  worker 
bt*fo>  e receiving  lunch.” 

School  SuiKwintendent : “I  b(di(‘V(  in  a hot  lunch  program  but  it  may  come 
down  to  a choice  of  doable  sessions  f*r  hot  lunches.” 

Ort^gon  : 

“Th(?  schools  in  this  area  are  very  discriminating  in  regard  to  tiiis,  Th(‘y 
us(‘  different  colored  tickets,  and  they  keep  the  free  lunch  students  in  s(‘pa- 
rate  lines.  Also  they  do  not  publicize  the  fn‘e  lunch  program.” 

Pennsylvania : 

School  Board  Member : “Hitler  started  hy  feeding  the  children,” 
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South  Carolina : 

Parents  in  Columbii  are  asked  on  free  lunch  application  forms:  “Do 
you  own  your  own  home?  “Do  you  have  an  auto?  “Do  you  have  a TV?” 
They  are* warned:  “Employer  will  be  contacted  to  verify  salary.” 

Texas : 

“Some  rural  schools  do  not  have  a federal  lunch  projjram.  Some  require 
children  to  clean  up  the  lunchroom  after  the  others  have  eaten  and  then 
take  what’s  left.  Some  simply  turn  children  away  saying  they  have  no 
money  for  free  lunches.” 

“We  have  a large  construction  comi>any  located  here  and  they  will  not 
help  any  family  because  of  their  job.  Rut  these  jobs  are  only  good  income 
during  the  .summer  they  forget  alK)ut  the  wet  and  cold  month.s  of  winter. 
When  a family  ai)plies  they  call  down  to  the  companie.s  office  and  won’t 
ask  for  the  income  in  winter,  hut  only  for  summer  since  school  starts  in 
September.” 

“Parents  have  to  pay  or  $2  to  get  their  children’.s  free  lunch  appli- 
cation  forms  notarized.” 

“The  only  children  in  the  entire  school  district  who  receive  any  lunches 
at  all  are  in  Headstart.  . . . They  are  not  allowed  to  eat  in  .school.  They 
are  bussed  to  a church.  . . Sclieol  Sui>erintendent  asked  if  he  had  any 
plans  to  institute  a lunch  program  next  year:  “He  said,  ’absolutely  not!’.” 

Virginia : 

“Upi)er  middle  class  whites  ...  are  indifferent.  Most  of  the  parent.s, 
especially  military  enlisted  and  low  income,  but  not  welfare,  whites  and 
blacks  don’t  even  know  they  can  get  reduced  rate  lunches.” 

. . some  children  in  a family  get  a free  lunch  while  others  have  to 
pay.” 

“One  family  was  denied  because  their  father  i.s  a tenant  farmer,  getting 
a salary,  but  his  ‘free’  house  and  two  hogs  were  Counted  as  income  and  his 
children  denied  a free  lunch.” 

South  Dakota  : 

“Yes,  (they)  push  the  Indian  children  aside  because  the  don’t  pay  for 
their  meals  and  also  never  serve  them  (Indian  children)  seconds.” 

Montana : 

“Indian  children  get  free  (lunches)  unless  five  or  ten  minutes  tardy.” 

New  Mexico : 

“Some  students  work  for  their  lunch.  My  boy  does.” 

South  Dakota : 

“My  children  were  j>aying  for  lunch  but  when  they  did  not  get  lunch 
for  2 days  (just  leftovers)  I complained  to  the  principal.  After  that,  she 
took  him  uj)  and  hollered  for  him  to  be  first  in  line  or  else  his  mom  would 
complain  again.” 

Arizona : 

‘'Needy  Indian  children  must  declare  their  poverty  daily  in  order  to 
receive  free  lunch,  although  the  district  is  reimbursed  for  all  their  lunches.” 

‘'A  trader  was  reportedly  taking  money  out  of  welfare  checks  at  the 
request  of  school  officials  to  pay  for  school  lunches.” 

Oregon : 

Indian  children  are  charged  for  their  lunches,  and  they  must  pay  in 
advance.  As  a result,  some  children  stay  home  a week  at  a time,  or  go  hungry 
at  school.  Indians  in  Oregon  receive  no  assistance  under  the  Johnson- 
O’Malley  Act  since  Oregon  was  dropped  from  JO’M  program. 

North  Dakota : 

“JO*M  (Indian)  students  are  .separated  in  the  lunch  line.  Not  all  poor 
Indian  .students  get  a free  iunch,  and  students  have  to  i>ay  for  seconds.” 

Nebraska : 

“Poor  parents  in  Grand  Island  have  been  trying  to  get  hot  lunch  programs 
in  the  elementary  schools  for  over  a year.  One  reason  is  that  children  have 
to  cross  busy  highways  to  and  from  school  at  lunchtime.  In  November 
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an  eight-year-old  girl  was  hit  by  a car  at  noontime  between  her  school 
and  lioiiu*.  Thai  same  niontli  Uu*  .school  ollicials  were  r(*liU‘tanlly  "‘studying*' 
the  situation  and  the  Superintendent  was  saying  that  “there  i.s  actually  no 
such  thing  as  a free  lunch — it  must  be  paid  for  by  .someone.”  The  “study  * 
still  goes  on.” 

“School  officials  maintain  that  few  families  in  this  area  (lualify  for  this 
program.  It  seems  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  hut  families  fear  to 
take  advantage  of  the  program  because  of  adverse  public  opinion  or  dis- 
crimination in  this  small  town  (l.;i(M))  atmosphere.  We  caiiuot  assure  them 
in  good  faith  that  it  would  he  kept  confidential . . . thus  a nimihor  of  families 
continue  to  pay  for  lunches  that  they  can  ill  afford.” 

New  Mexico : 

“Families  who  get  free  surplus  commodities  can’t  get  free  lunches  for 
their  children,  too.” 

Oregon : 

“A  six-year-old  boy  refused  to  eat  his  free  hot  lunch  because  he  did]i*t 
like  Nio  food  served  that  day  cuz  he’d  gotten  sick  every  time  he'd  oaten  it.  Tlu* 
teacher  then  locked  the  boy  in  her  closet.” 

Montana  : 

“There  is  no  lunclie.s  serve<l  at  this  .school.  It  is  a poverty-  country  school. 
The  grades  from  1 through  5 , . . There  are  about  350  children  going.  Some 
of  the  children  ride  the  buses  for  10  and  15  miles  out  and  can’t  go  home 
for  lunch.” 

California  : 

“At  present  free  lunches  are  furnished  to  2,300  children  (elementary)  in 
live  ‘ til r get’  .schools — schools  that  have  been  declared  eligible  to  receive 
fe<leral  BSEA,  Title  I funds.  Probably  about  80  to  So  per  cent  AFDC. 

Because  our  school  has  an  “open  enrollment”  (to  try  to  achieve  inte- 
gration) . . . many  students  from  these  “target”  schools  are  now  open  en- 
rolled in  schools  not  in  the  free  liineli  area. 

Til  is  is  of  particular  importance  because  none  of  our  elementary  schools 
have  cafeterias — no  lunch  facilities  of  any  kind.  If  they  don’t  bring  a 
lunch  from  home — they  have  none.” 

“Children  of  welfare  recipients  in  San  Diego  are  eligible  for  free  lunches — 
children  from  families  earning  comparable  incomes  must  pay  for  school 
lunches.” 

Massachusetts : 

In  Grover  Cleveland  Jr.  High  School  the  children  are  “allowed”  to  work 
for  free  lunches.  A mother  asked  how  many  children  can  possibly  work  in 
any  one  day. 

In  such  schools  as  the  Mary  Curley  and  Jamica  Plains  children  must 
pay  extra  for  dessert. 

In  Washington  Irving  Jr.  High  and  also  in  Jamica  Plains  there  are 
reports  of  worms  in  the  food  . . . 

A welfare  mother  in  Quincy  refuse.s  to  till  out  tlie  free  lunch  forms  be- 
cause lier  neighbors  who  are  teachers^  aides  would  know  that  her  family 
gets  AFDC. 

Vermont: 

“Burlington  has  a private  school  lunoli  program  so  tliat  no  free  or  reduce<l 
price  lunches  are  provide<l.  If  the  school  district  participated  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  at  least  30  per  cent  of  Burlington’s  school  cliildren  would 
be  eligible.” 

“.  . . welfare  recipients’  children  receive  free  lunches  . . . anyone  else  who 
applied  is  ‘oonsidenKl  and  iiassed  iii>on’  according  to  the  whim  of  local  school 
officials.” 

New  Hampshire : 

Consultant,  Child  Fee<ling  Services:  . . as  regards  the  return  of  Breakfast 

money.  . . . Perhap.s  yon  think  the  kids  should  get  on  the  bus  Mi  hour  earlier  .so 
we  can  spend  our  money. 

“While  the  role  of  our  programs  i.s  educational  it  is  not  our  function  to  cliaugc 
family  values  or  mores.” 
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Iowa  : 

“Oiie-fourtli  ot‘  the  Stale’s  tree  and  reduced  price  lunch  policy  statemeiit  from 
the  Slate  Sehool  hunch  Oireclor  focuses  on  niejins  of  huniilialin^^  and  punishing 
children  caught  .selling  their  rediKvd  price  or  free  lunch  tickets.” 

Kentucky : 

••Kids  have  lo  si  and  up  in  class  every  day  and  say  *fr(?e’  if  they  want  free 
lunches.*’ 

Georgia  : 

(’ollege  professor  declared  that  he  was  disillusioned  in  a state  newsletter  and 
lliat  he  was  disappointed  at  the  length  and  complexity  of  the  free  and  reduced 
price  luiicli  form  and  letter  home  to  parents.  “It  was  certainly  not  ‘clear  and 
simple’.’* 

Docuiii(‘uted  (‘vidence  of  abuses  in  I he  National  School  Lunch  Program  com- 
piled hy  : Barbara  Bode,  Program  Director,  The  Children’s  Fonndatioii,  102b 
17th  Street  N.W.,  'Washington.  D.C. 


February  15,  1071. 

Administrative  Bungling  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  in  the 

State  ok  'West  Virginia 

statement  before  the  citizens  board  of  INQUIRY"  INTO  HUNGER  AND  MALNUTOITION 
(Submitted  by  Robert  Garbo,  Field  Representative,  The  Children’s  Foundation) 

One  of  the  problenrs  existing  in  the  .school  lunch  program  in  'West  Virginia  over 
the  past  few  monrhs  which  has  prevented  the  program  from  reaching  all  of 
the  children  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals  is  subtle  administrative 
bungling  which  has  produced  confusion  throughout  the  state.  While  the  fignre.s 
on  the  attached  sheet  .show  that  about  .50  percent  of  the  children  in  the  state 
are  receiving  free  or  re<luced  price  lunches,  the  figure  should  be  much  higher. 
This  f.act  has  been  admitted  by  the  state  school  lunch  director.  Perhaps  some  his- 
tory tells  the  story  of  thi.s  bungling. 

In  October,  the  state  and  USPA  presented  a program  to  all  the  schools  in 
the  .state  which  provided  for  a 15-cent — free  program;  15  cents  was  the  full 
price  charge<l  for  lunches  acro.ss  the  state. 

There  was  110  reduced  price  category. 

People  qualified  for  frtK?  lunches  under  tlie  new  national  income  guideline 
puhli.shed  by  USDA.  If  you  didn’t  qualify  for  free  you  paid  the  full  price  of  15 
cents  per  meal. 

The  state  was  rightfvilly  commended  for  instituting  the  new  income  guideline 
early,  and  people  across  the  state  w(‘re  very  pleased  with  the  new  program.  In 
the  proce.ss  of  instituting  the  program,  principals,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
the  pres.s  called  tlu‘  15-cent  prict‘  a reduced  price.  It  was,  in  fact,  reduced  (from 
2>0  or  40  cents)  hut  te<dinically  wa.s  the  full  price  meal.  New  guideline  sheets  and 
application  form.s  were  sent  out  to  all  parents  via  the  children  and  parents  filled 
them  out  and  returned  them  promptly. 

It  was  simple. 

Near  the  end  of  October,  the  USDA  “clarified”  its  position  and  canceled  its 
approval  of  the  15-cent — free  program  and  confusion  hit  the  state.  The  state 
office  had  to  devise  a now  .seliediilo  (ea.sily  done  and  approved),  and  then  each 
local  .school  district  had  to  go  through  a process  of  signing  a new  contract  with 
the  state  director  agreeing  to  the  now  program.  This  required  local  school  board 
approval  once  again. 

It  also  required  a u(‘W  explanation  to  parents  once  again.  This  new  lunch  pro- 
gram wa.s  not  explained  clearly. 

I susiwct  that  a number  of  .school  boards  became  impatient  with  having  to 
go  through  the  whole  proce.ss  again  within  one  month’s  time.  Bookkeepers,  prin- 
cipals, and  local  .school  lunch  direetor.s  were  confused,  unsure  and  a little  upset 
with  the  whole  process.  One  lunch  director  expressed  total  frustration  to  me  and 
indicated  that  .she  couldn’t  get  around  to  worrying  about  the  reduced  price 
eligibility  category  until  .she  straightened  out  all  the  free  and  full  pric(‘d  statistic 
problem.  New  record  keeping  methods  were  needed;  new  application  . i.n.s  ai^  ; 
guidelines  had  to  be  sent  out  to  parents  again ; and  school  boards  had  to  begiii 
the  process  all  over.  The  confusion  produced  some  results,  such  as  teachers 
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BJiying  to  students  as  tliey  handed  out  new  forms  to  he  taken  home,  “Starting 
Monday,  there  will  Iw  no  more  reduced  priced  lunches  (ineaniiig,  15-ceiit  full 
price)  and  yoirre  all  going  to  have  to  i>ay  full  i)rice.”  What  she  meant,  evi- 
dently (if  she  understood  the  new  program),  was  that  the  15-ceiit — free  pro- 
gram was  over  and  that  those  who  weren't  eligible  for  free  or  reducd  price 
lunches  under  the  new  program  would  have  to  ixiy  full  price  once  again  (30  or 
‘lO  cents  as  they  did  prior  to  October).  But  this  is  not  the  ineaiiiiig  that  kids  took 
home  with  their  forms.  And  this  was  not  an  isolated  incident.  Parents  thought 
that  the  free  and  reduced  price  program  was  over  or  else  didn’t  know  just  what 
to  think.  Communities  received  the  confusion  in  full  forc*e. 

Bc.side  these  confusing  rumors  that  hit  many  of  the  comniuiiities  I visited, 
the  administrative  bungling  added  another  element.  New  applic*atioii  forms  were 
sent  out  (the  seirond  one  in  2 months)  with  the  new  guidelines  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals  (see  attached  sheets) . 

The  new  income  schedule  on  the  form  is  very  confusing  and  misleading  to 
people  up  and  down  the  hollows  and  ridges.  I also  suspect  that  some  pa  rent. s 
reacted  negatively  to  another  official  form  being  .sent  home  so  soon.  “I  already 
filled  one  of  these  out  last  month.  Why  are  they  sending  me  another?’’  wa.s  a 
connnoii  expression  I heard  in  communities.  I’m  sure  a fair  number  of  forms 
never  made  it  back  to  the  .schools. 

Second,  I suspect  that  parents  look  at  the  guidelines  for  free  lunches  on  the 
schedule,  noticed  that  they  did  not  fit  into  this  category,  couldn’t  make  sense 
out  of  the  wording  of  the  reducwl  price  schedule,  and  just  didn’t  bother  with  it 
any  more.  I know^  that  this  was  the  reaction  among  some  people.  The  guid(‘- 
line.s  .sheet  is  a masterpiece  of  administrative?  confusion.  Even  one  of  the 
figures  for  free  luneh  eligibility  is  incorrect  (family  size  11 : — $^78  should 

be  $598). 

Wherever  I traveled  I ran  into  this  eonfusion,  a confusion  existing  among 
local  administrators  of  the  lunch  program  and,  more  importantly,  among 
parents  in  the  communities. 

A combination  of  administrative  mishai)s  between  the  USDA  and  the  stat(‘ 
lunch  office  i)roduced  the  first  factor  in  the  confusion.  The  quiek  production  of 
a new  guideline  sheet  without  much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  USE  A and  the 
.state  office  wa.s  the  other  factor.  Both  factors  are  unfortunate  signs  of  ThSDxV.s 
inability  to  deliver  food  to  hungry  children. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  however,  one  thing  is  clear:  Participation 
rates  still  are  not  high  enough,  and  children  still  are  huugry. 


State  School  Children  Can  Buy  15-Cent  Meal 
(By  Carol  Deegan,  Associated  Press  Writer) 

West  Virginia’s  400,000  public  school  children  will  be  able  to  purchase  school 
lunches  for  15  cents  daily  beginning  Thursday,  and  many  of  them  will  receive 
the  meal  free. 

The  new  program,  adopted  under  guidelines  being  established  by  the  State 
department  of  Education,  sets  income  levels  for  free  lunch  qualification  and 
allows  all  children  to  eat  the  meal  at  a reduced  fee  of  15  ceiit.s. 

Last  year,  43  per  cent  of  the  school  children  in  West  Virginia  participated  in 
the  hot  lunch  program.  Only  one  out  of  four  received  a free  or  reduced -price 
lunch,  with  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  paying  for  a regular-priced  meal,  which  ranged 
from  35  to  45  cents. 

Also,  there  w^ere  some  70.000  of  the  100.000  children  from  hard-core  poverty 
families  who  did  not  participate  in  the  program,  according  to  a report  compiled 
by  the  West  Virginia  Child  Development  A.ssociation. 

Mrs.  Faith  Gravenraier.  .school  food  service  director,  said  the  changes  in  the 
.school  lunch  program  are  being  made  possible  bocau.se  of  a revision  in  the  poverty 
guideline.s  for  determining  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  priee  lunches  iii  the 
national  school  lunch  program. 

Although  the  federal  allocation  of  funds  for  the  school  lunch  program  lias 
not  yet  been  determined,  she  said  it  would  be  “a  lot  more’’  money  this  year. 

Letters  are  being  sent  out  to  parents  stating  that  .students  may  now  purchase 
a school  lunch  daily  for  the  reduced  price  of  15  cents. 

And  the  letters  also  provide  applications  for  free  lunehes  for  children  from 
families  whose  ineomes  are  at  or  below  the  guidelines  which  range  from  a gro.ss 
monthly  income  of  ,$160  for  a family  of  one  to  $635  for  a family  of  12. 
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Total  family  size : 

District  of  Columbia,  Jf8  States,  and  outlying  areas 


1  $1,  920 

2  2,  020 

3  3. 120 

4  3,  720 

5  4i  270 

G 4,  820 

7 5,  320 

S 5,  820 


For  each  ailditioiml  family  member  add  $450. 

Find  yonr  family  size  on  the  chart.  If  your  monthly  income  from  all  sources 
is  less  than  the  amount  of  money  li.sted  below  the  number  of  i)eoi)le  in  your 
family  then  your  children  should  be  getting  FUKK  school  lunches. 

Size  of  your  family 

Month  ly 


Number  in  family  : income 

1 _ $160 

o 210 

3  260 

4  ___  310 

5 II-I 356 

0 401 

7 443 

8 :: 485 

9  523 

10  560 

n 598 

12 635 


ICharle.ston,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  29,  1970] 

State  15-Cent  Lunch  Program  Is  Halted 

The  West  Virginia  Plan  for  providing  reduced  price  lunches  at  15  cents  has 
been  ruled  unacceptable  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Daniel  B.  Taylor, 
State  Sui)erintendent  of  Schools,  announced  recently. 

Commenting  on  the  ruling.  Dr.  Taylor  said,  "The  West  Virginia  plan  was  de- 
veloped over  a period  of  some  months  fol leaving  the  i>assage  of  the  new  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  Department  personnel  met  with  USDA  personnel  and  devel- 
oped the  plan  according  to  oiir  interpretation  of  the  guidelines.  The  Ruling 
rests  on  the  i>ercent  of  pupils  that  a school  inust  have  to  qualif3"  for  reduced 
price  lunches.  This  >i>ercent  has  not  been  defined,  but  the  recent  interpretation 
rule.s  out  what  we  had  been  led  to  believe  was  acceptable.” 

Explaining  the  ruling  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Taylor  stated  tliat 
piipil.s  nuist  qualify  individually  on  the  basis  of  income  ciiteria.  Schools  can- 
not be  qualified  for  15  cent  lunches  for  all  pupils. 

Continuing,  he  said,  “AUSDA  .simkesman  has  informed  us  that  according  to 
the  late.st  interpretation  of  the  regulations,  individual  pupils  must  be  qualified 
for  reduced  price  lunches  ; a school  can  be  qualified  only  if  its  number  of  children 
qualifying  is  ne«ir  100  percent.  This  is  a change  from  our  earlier  interpretation 
and  pa.st  practice  under  the  previous  Act.” 

The  State  Superintendent  .stated  that  income  guidelines  for  reduced  price 
lunche.s  will  be  sent  to  all  counties  as  soon  as  they  have  been  approved  by  the 
USDA.  The  income  criteria  for  children  to  qualify  for  reduced  price  lunches  will 
he  higher  than  those  for  free  lunches.  However,  they  will  be  low  enough  so  that 
all  children  from  needy  fainilie.s  will  he  able  to  (pialifj'  either  for  free  or  reduced 
price  lunche.s. 

Children  from  families  in  the.  higher  income  brackets  who  are  now  receiving 
reduced  price  lunches  will  have  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunches. 

The  following  counties  which  either  provided  reduced  price  lunches  at  15 
cents  during  the  past  school  year,  or  began  such  a policy  September  1,  1970,  will 
not  he  affected  immediately  by  this  required  change,  since  they  were  already 
providing  reduced  price  lunches  to  all  pupils : Seone,  Braxton,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
(Iraiit,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Pendleton,  Pocahontas,  Summers  and 
Wayne.  ‘ 
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Dr.  Taylor  said,  “The  decision  to  require  counties  to  revert  to  their  plans  in 
use  prior  to  October  1 was  made,  reluctantly,  by  this  office.  However,  nil  possible 
alternatives  were  explored  but  no  other  solution  was  possible  since  the  USDA 
will  not  now  i)rovide  funds  for  ns  to  support  reduced  pricv,  lunches  to  all  pupils.” 
He  said,  “this  change  in  policy  was  necessiiry ; was  made  by  this  office,  and  was  in 
no  way  the  responsibility  of  County  Snjpcrintendents  of  Schools  or  Boards  of 
Education.” 

The  change  in  i>olicy  will  not  deny  free  or  redueoil  price  lunch  to  any  needy 
child,  however,  children  from  families  with  higher  incomes  will  be  required  to 
pay  full  price,  which  varies  from  county  to  county. 

“Despite  tlu‘  Pr(*sid(*nfs  announcetl  intention  of  feeding  G.O  million  children  by 
'rhanksgiving,**  Dr.  'Pay lor  said.  “The  USDA  has  ruled  the  West  Virginia  plan 
for  providing  reduced  price  lunches  to  be  unacceptable.” 

GARBO  •*  . 7 ~ Feb . 15  > 197T 


West  Vir£^inia 

N.S.L.P.  Bob  Garbo. 

V7est  Vir.^inia 
Participation  Fl,q;urcs 


October  (Actual) 

ADA  3^1,614  ADP  243,571  (71^) 

Number  of  Meals  served 

# Free  # Reduced  o-'f  Pull  Price=  .15 

(Special  Program). 

1,794,795  3,238,011 

November  (Actual) 

ADA  338,263  ADP  233,729 
Number  of  Meals  Served 
Free  if  Reduced  Total 

1,098,383  833 , 99^:  3 , 8P7 , 789 

1,932,377  (515?- P 01;  R) 


December  (Preliminary) 

ADA  336,175  ADP  227,409 
Number  of  Heals  served 

§ Free  # Reduced  Total 

1,179,341  522,402 

St  ^ 

1-,701,743  (48.2;?  Por  R) 


3,524,549 


February  15,  1971. 


School  Lunch  Struggles  : McDowell  County,  West  Virginia — A Typical  Case 

STATEMENT  PREPAREn  FOR  THE  CITIZENS’  BOARD  OF  INQUIRY  INTO  IIUNGEni  AND 
MALNUTRITION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Submitted  by  : Franklin  D.  Church,  .Tolo,  W.  Va.) 

In  McDowell  County  we  have  12  schools  that  do  not  participate  in  the  lunch 
program  .ip. -.any  way.  Many  of  these  schools  have  no  bus  transportation.  Our 
county  superintendent  has  promised  for  the  last  five  and  a half  montlis  a cen- 
tralized/kitchen  for  a satellite  feeding  program  for  these  schools  and  they  are 
in  the  but  they  have  never  told  us  when  these  will  be  placed  in  effect. 

The  local  ^(3lioot  system’s  reason  that  these  schools  still  exist  is  because  of  rough 
terrain  and  mountainous  areas  and  general  inaccessability.  We  believe  as  citL 
zens  of  th'is;County  that  if  we  cannot  have  the  satellite  program  at  these  schools, 
the  schools  .’should  be  closed  and  consolidated  with  the  larger  ones  who  already 
participiite  in  the  lunch  program.  Because  our  school  superintendent  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  school  term,  he  is  hesitating  deliberately  in  beginning  these 
programs  and  is  passing  it  on  the  new  superintendent.  Most  of  these  schools  are 
rural  and  they  are  80  percent  low  income  families  and  we  as  citizens  feel  that 
the  children  would  qualify  for  at  least  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch.  The  list 
of  schools  not  participating  is  as  follow's : Allen  Elementary,  Baker  Ridge  Ele- 
mentary, Brewsterdale  Elementary,  Estep  Elementary,  lager  Intermediate, 
Lester  Elementary,  Lex  Elementary,  Lick  Branch,  Lit  War,  Low  Gap  Ele- 
mentary, McKinley  Elementary,  and  Welch  High.  These  schools  have  over  2,000 
students  in  them.  This  list  is  also  from  the  oflSce  of  the  state  school  lunch  di- 
rector. McDowell  is  second  ranking  county  in  the  State  with  most  schools  without 
lunch  i>rograms. 

During  our  struggle  here  I have  been  unable  to  communicate  with  the  county 
.school  lunch  director  or  the  State  school  lunch  director,  with  the  exception  of 
personal  visits  to  the  State  office.  I have  sent  letters  asking  about  the  school 
lunch  policy  of  McDowell  CJounty  to  both  offices  but  I have  never  gotten  a re- 
sponse. I am  now  in  the  process  of  sending  a letter  to  Mr.  Clifford  Hardin.  The 
only  thing  we  know  is  what  we  read  in  the  paper  or  what  the  principal  tells  us. 
What  we  really  need  and  must  have  is  the  actual  policy  for  this  county,  so  that 
all  citizens  would  know  just  what  category  they  would  fit  into.  Previous  attempts 
to  have  HEW  investigate  this  county  school  system  concerning  Federal  money 
for  title  I programs  have  failed. 

The  centralized  kitchens  that  the  board  has  promised  to  set  up  for  the  satellite 
programs  were  started  in  September  and  are  probably  completed  but  no  lunches 
are  being  prepared  at  these  kitchens.  When  we  ask  why,  the  school  board  says 
the  kitchens  are  not  ready.  They  never  indicate  when  they  will  be  ready. 

The  cooks  in  the  Sandy  River  district  of  McDowell  County  are  very  dis<satisfied 
with  the  way  the  county  board  of  education  is  running  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. They  are  being  overworked,  understaffed,  and  they  have  been  threatened 
with  a cut  in  salary.  There  is  talk  that  a strike  might  be  forthcoming  if  the 
board  of  education  doesn’t  do  something  to  eliminate  these  problems.  Why  is  it 
that  the  money  seems  to  get  tighter  on  the  local  level  when  Congress  appropriates 
millions  more  for  the  schooriunch  program  ? 

Another  problem  that  exists  in  schools  which  do  have  lunch  programs  is  the 
confusion  about  the  reduced  price  lunches.  Isn’t  there  a way  to  simplify  that 
process  so  that  more  people  can  participate  and  save  money?  I know  of  people 
in  my  own  area  of  this  county  that  do  qualify  but  don’t  understand  the  reduced 
price  schedules  as  they  now  exist.  And  other.s  are  simply  afraid  for  various 
reasons,  repercussions  between  teachers  and  students  and  perhaps  the  fear  of 
the  power  of  the  local  school  board. 

I strongly  recommend  that  the  appropriate  committee  at  the  Federal  level 
should  by  all  means  investigate  the  situations  that  have  been  mentioned  here 
and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  see  that  they  are  eliminated.  I also  suggest 
that  all  families  living  on  a fixed  income  whether  it  be  county  welfare  or 
Social  Security  or  Veterans  pension  should  qualify  for  free  school  lunch.  This 
.should  be  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  present  school  lunch  law.  Let  us 
remember  that  as  the  cost  of  living  rises  and  union  wages  soar  people  living 
on  fixed  income  remain  at  the  same  level.  The  problem  is  not  that  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  is  bad  but  that  it  is  bad  at  the  local  level,  for  local 
authorities  fail  to  utilize  the  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  schools  that  need 
them  most. 
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School  Lunches  on  Cape  Cod 

STATEMENT  BEEOKE  THE  CITIZENS  BOARD  OE  INQUIRY  INTO  HUNGER  AND 
MALNUTRITION  IN  THE  UNITED  .STATES 
\ 

(Submitted  by  : Vicki  BeM,  Hynnnis,  Ma.ss. ) 

My  name  is  Vicki  Bell,  I live  in  Hyannis,  Mas.sachusetts,  and  I am  the  mother 
of  eight  children. 

Before  we  ever  had  free  lunches  that  were  publicized  in  Hyannis,  myself 
and  other  imanbers  of  tin*  Hyannis  Welfare  Rights  Organization  had  to  call 
a nu‘etiug  with  the  school  hoard  and  ask  them  about  school  luneh(‘s.  This  was 
la.st  September.  It  took  more  than  thrc(*  weeks  for  them  to  meet  with  us  and 
when  they  finally  did,  they  told  us  that  they  didn’t  thiidc  th(*n*  w(n*e  any  pool* 
people  on  Cape  Cod.  They  also  told  ns  that  they  thought  families  on  w(*lf.are 
got  money  in  their  cheeks  for  lunches.  If  they  knew  anything  about  wedfare 
tlu‘.v  would  have  known  that  we  only  get  2(>(*  a nu'al  as  it  is.  I would  like  to  s(‘c 
some  of  them  live  on  7H(^  a day. 

Wlum  school  start(‘d  in  September.  I called  tlu‘  s<*hools  about  free  lunclu*s 
and  I wa.s  told  that  I had  to  i>ay  like  I did  last  y(‘ar.  The  l*rineipal  told  me 
that  "the  f(X)d  in  .s<*hool  must  be  paid  for  and  w(*  don’t  have  free  lunclu‘s  Ikmt*." 
Children  who  were  bringing  their  lunches  but  who  should  have  been  getting  free 
lunches  had  to  pay  for  milk  and  dessert.  They  wouldn’t  give*  fnn*  lunelu's 
to  my  childnai  even  though  some  were  getting  them.  Tlu\v  still  don't  want  to 
give  my  children  free  lunches  even  though  they  do  because  they  know  it’s  the  law. 

The  s<*hools  in  Hyannis  had  never  had  published  guidelines  for  school  luuclu‘s 
and  when  we  asked  for  them  we  were  told  that  there  was  no  money  available  for 
mailing  out  information  for  parents.  \\Tien  they  told  us  this  we  asked  to  hav(! 
the  guidelines  sent  home  with  the  children.  They  did  this  with  only  some  chil- 
dren— oidy  those  they  wanted  to  get  free  lunches.  My  children  didn’t  r(*c(*ive 
any.  And  anyone  else  working  with  Welfare  Rights — those  of  us  who  were  speak- 
ing out  on  school  lunch — their  children  didn’t  receive  forms  either.  We  were 
forced  to  call  another  metding  with  tin*  school  board  befon*  everyone's  childnai 
were  getting  free  liuiches. 

Thing.s  have  sure  changed  in  Hyannis.  In  1969,  tliere  were  350  children  getting 
free  lunches  and  at  the  end  of  1970  there  were  over  1,000.  T guess  that  shows 
there  are  pc'oph*  on  C'api*  Cod.  We  know  that  if  it  hadn’t  b(‘en  for  W(‘lfai*(‘ 
Rights  pushing  ami  knowing  onr  rights,  there  would  still  only  b(‘  350  children 
g"etting  a free  lunch. 

We  have  had  trouble  with  the  principals  and  cooks  knowing  who  get  free 
lunches.  In  the  lunchroom  they  have  said  things  like,  “Oh,  he’s  a welfare  kid, 
yon  hav(‘  to  give  him  a fi*(‘e  lunch.”  The  Superintendent  infornuxl  ns  in  S(‘pl<‘in- 
ber  that  tluTe  was  no  way  to  insure  that  other  kids  wouldn’t  know  who  was 
getting  a free  lunch.  He  was  saying  this  at  the  same  time  that  tlu*  Stat(*  School 
Lunch  Office  was  sending  out  information  to  all  schools  that  gave  sample  forms 
of  colleidion  to  insure  that  kids  wouldn’t  kmm*  who  wa.s  getting  a fnx*  uu‘al.  IR* 
had  the  information  but  he  just  didn’t  want  to  tell  us.  The  problem  is  poor 
.people  don’t  have  anyone  on  their  side  out  here.  We  have  to  find  out  these  things 
the  best  we  can. 

We  are  .still  having  lots  of  problems  in  Falmouth.  Many  parents  still  have  not 
received  application  forms.  S<*hool  officials  ov(m*  th(‘re  tell  parents  th(‘y  don't 
know  anything  about  free  lunches.  And  if  someone  does  apply,  it  takes  a week 
iK^fore  the  children  get  a lunch. 

If  it  wasn’t  for  Welfare  Rights  grouiKs  and  the  information  we’re  abhj  to  get 
through  Welfare  Rights.  I don’t  know  what  we’d  do.  The  peoph*  on  the  (^ai)c  an* 
really  against  anything  to  help  i>oor  iK‘opl(*.  We  are  really  grateful  for  Welfare 
Rights. 
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February  15, 1971. 


School  Lunches  in  Massachusetts 


STATES  CENT  Br:a?'ORE  THE  CITIZENS  BOARD  OF  INQUIRY  INTO  HUNGER  AND 

MALNUTRITION 

(Submitted  by:  Barbara  Splain,  Xortlieast  Regional  Field  Representative,  The 

Children’s  Foundation) 

First  of  all,  I don’t  think  we  ean  talk  about  an  effective  school  lunch  program 
until  we  talk  about  school  lunches  for  CTcr//  child  in  thi.s  country.  On  every  front 
we  fire  witnessing  a half-hearted  attempt  to  feed  hungry  children.  How  can  we 
toUn-ate  a program  that  allows  some  children  a meal  and  allows  others  to  go 
hungry;  a program  which  allows  a school  board  to  choose  to  have  a lunch  i>ro- 
gram  in  one  school  and  not  another;  and  a program  which  divides  communi- 
ties and  parents  by  giving  to  .some  and  not  to  all?  The  way  in  which  the  .school 
lunch  program  now  operates  i>t*rmits  and  even  fosters  these  conditions  to  exist. 

In  Calais,  Maine,  you  have  a school  Imard  pulling  out  an  existing  .school  lunch 
program  and  the  threat  of  others  soon  to  follow;  in  New  Hamp.shire  you  have 
a scluxd  lunch  director  who  i.s  reimbursing  10^*  less  for  a free  lunch  than  every 
other  state  in  the  northeast;  and  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  you  have  brand 
new  schools  being  built  v’ifhout  cafeterias  or  kitchen  facilities.  It  shoidd  also  he 
mentiojied  that  all  schools  in  Massachu.setts  that  don’t  liave  .school  lunch  pro- 
grams could  at  least  be  giving  free  milk  to  needy  children  hut  they’re  not.  There 
are  still  Title  I schools  in  Massachusetts  which  do  not  have  a lunch  i>rogram, 
there  an^  schools  with  virtually  of  the  students  eligible  for  a free  school 

lunch  //•’  if  there  was  a program,  not  to  mention  schools  with  programs  that 
<*ontiiuie  to  break  the  law  ;md  discriminate  again.st  children. 

In  Boston — where  now  1 out  of  (*very  o i>eople  in  the  city  are  re(‘eiviiig  public 
assistance — there  are  still  over  l.'iO  schools  without  a huich  program  and  only  oo 
with  a program.  This  means  'that  40,000  children  in  the  public  schools  alone 
have  no  access  to  a school  lunch  program.  With  uneiixploymeiit  ri.siug  daily 
within  the  state  and  more  and  more  families  fortvd  to  turn  to  welfare  for 
a s.si stance,  we  know  there  are  more  ami  more  hungry  children,  children  who 
can’t  even  get  a school  lunch. 

Some  of  you  who  may  lx*  familiar  with  scdiool  lunch  programs  in  Mas- 
s*a  elm  setts  may  he  saying  to  your.selve.s  right  now.  “Well,  things  cvrtaiidy  need 
improvtmieiit  hut  at  legist  in  Masw«-ichusett.s  there  is  a state  law — the  only  one 
like  it  in  the  country’ — which  will  require  all  schools  in  the  Coimnoii wealth 
to  have  a school  lunch  program  by  September  of  1072  if  it  is  a single  session 
school  and  by  September  1973  if  it  is  a double  .session  school.’’  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  this  law  is  coiitiiigeiit  on  adequate  federal  fnnd.s.  I submit  to 
you  that  tomorrow  a bill  will  be  heard  before  the  Social  Wei  fan;  Committee 
of  the  Ma.ssaclm.setts  State  Ivegishiture  which,  if  passed,  would  allow  cities 
and  towns  to  exempt  them.selves  from  the  state  law.  How  can  we  talk  about 
f(MMliiig  hungry  cbildreii  and  eliminating  i>overty  when  loop  holo.s  still  exist 
for  sc-hool  offitaals.  schools  boards,  and  Stiite  legislatures  to  subvert  the  intent 
of  the  law  and  arbitrarily  decide  if  hunger  exists  in  their  commimitie.s. 

It  i.s  my  estimation  that  FSHA  and  eilncatioii  departments  are  at  best  taking 
a passive  role  toward  feeding  children.  They  rely  on  school  hoards  to  approach 
them  and  ask  for  a.s.sistance  rather  than  complying  with  the  intent  of  the 
National  School  Imnch  Act  as  .stateil  by  Congress,  i.e.  THE  NEEDIEST  CHIL- 
DREN BE  FED  FIRST.  USDA  and  school  dei)artments  should  take  an  active 
and  aggressive  role  in  determining  the  neediest  areas  within  a state  and  im- 
plement school  lunch  programs  accordingly. 

Beyond  this,  we  need  a clear  cut  and  unequivocal  mandate  from  Congress 
that  every  child  in  this  country-  shall  have  access  to  a school  lunch  ; that  it  be 
mandatory  for  all  schools  to  have  a lunch  program  in  spite  of  callous  school 
boards  and  educators  who  still  fail  to  recognize  that  good  nutrition  and  good 
health  are  prerequisites  to  learning,  not  sidelines  or  luxuries. 
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Until  citizens,  oducator.s  and  iwliticinns  alike  rocofniize  the  ne<Kl  for  a uni- 
V(*rsal  school  liiiich  i^rograin  ^vhich  reaches  nil  children.  s<diool  lunch  will  go 
down  as  just  another  half-hearted  attemi)it  to  ease  the  i Kings  of  hunger  and 
poverty  in  this  country. 

Senator  Dole.  Specifically,  is  there  some  action  yon  have  taken  or 
other  groups  have  taken  against  discrimination  of  this  kind?  I a^ree 
should  be  dealt  with  immediately,  but  I don’t  think  the  TTSDA  can 
police  every  school  lunch  program  in  America.  It  is  goin^  to  take  the 
cooperation  of  concerned  groups  and  citizens. 

Can  you  give  me  one  example  of  a school  where  they  have  different 
colored  tickets  ? 

Mrs.  Euklmax.  Thei*e  were  seA^eral  mothers  from  Nevada,  Indian 
mothers  and  whites,  testifying  as  to  the  kinds  of  abuses.  They  said 
their  children  had  different  colored  tickets  and  were  forced  to  stand 
in  a different  line  to  get  free  lunches. 

Senator  Dolk.  I think  the  inference  from  reading  your  statement 
that  this  practice  is  widespread. 

If  you  can’t  give  me  a specific  example 

Mrs.  Edelm.vn.  If  you  will  give  me  a week,  I can  go  back  to  my  old 
law  practice  in  Mississippi  and  get  a few  people  to  look  at  the  school 
system. 

Senator  Dole.  You  should  have  the  examples  when  you  testify  or 
you  should  not  make  the  statement. 

Mrs.  Ei>el]m:an.  I came  back  from  the  entire  hearing  last  Monday 
where  I heard  a number  of  witnesses  pointing  out  specific  abuses.  I will 
be  happy  to  refer  that  transcript  to  you. 

The  Children’s  Foundation  and  othei’s  involved  in  the  school  lunch 
have  conducted  studies,  and  we  can  give  those  to  the  committee. 

While  I agree  with  you  in  some  ways  the  Department  cannot  find 
everything,  I do  say  the  Department  could  have  a much  more  effective 
monitoring  evaluation  system  to  insure  against  these  abuses.  They 
could  conduct  spot  checks.  There  is  almost  no  check  by  the  Department 
to  assure  compliance. 

Senator  Dole.  If  you  have  some  cases  whei'e  you  have  notified  the 
Department  as  to  discrimination  and  the  Department  has  not  acted, 
I will  be  the  first  to  criticize  the  Department,  but  to  condemn  the  De- 
partment without  having  any  record  of  making  any  complaints  to 
the  Department,  I think  is  unfair. 

Mrs.  Edelman.  Senator,  let  me  say  there  have  been  complaints  to 
the  Department  over  the  last  several  years  which,  in  large  part,  have 
not  had  adequate  responses. 

Based  on  Monday^s  meeting,  there  were  more  complaints  of  which 
the  Department  was  notified  because  this  was  public  notice.  They 
have  enough  reason  to  act  now.  Beyond  that,  the  Government  should 
not  always  rely  on  private  groups  to  make  it  enforce  laws. 

This  puts  the  burden  on  the  recipient  particularly  when  procedures 
are  not  clear.  It  is  much  too  bureaucratic,  too  difficult,  for  the  average 
mother  to  secure  relief  from  complicated  procedures. 

In  addition  to  the  complaints  which  all  of  iis  do  bi*ing  forward  and 
will  continue  to  bring  forward  in  specific  terms,  the  Depaitment  must 
take  responsibility  for  monitoring  its  own  programs  to  try  to  prevent 
the  continuation  of  abuses. 

Senator  Dole.  I agree  with  that  general  statement.  Beyond  that, 
I think  this  is  a factfinding  hearing  and  not  just  one  to  express  cer- 
tain conclusions  not  based  on  facts. 
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If  tliere  are  facts  and  if  tliei*e  ai*e  schools  where  there  is  discrimina- 
tion and  we  ai*c  aware  of  those  schools,  then  I will  make  the  complaint 
to  the  Department  and  the  chairman  will  and  everyone  else  on  this 
committee.  But  just  to  say  thei*e  are  repoils  of  discrimination  really 
does  not  tell  us  much. 

Mrs.  EonLKAX.  I will  give  you  the  specific  complaints.  Senator. 

In  the  absence  of  such  leadership  to  end  hiingei-,  the  White  House 
Conference  can  only  be  termed  a tragic  failui*e.  I do  not  question  the 
President's  or  the  administration's  good  intentions  any  more  than 
I question  the  good  intentions  of  past  Presidents  and  their  adminis- 
trations. But  the  poor  can’t  eat  good  intentions.  Intentions  don’t  buy 
food.  Money  does. 

And  that  is  the  rub  with  the  cun*ent  administration  as  with  eA^ery 
past  administration.  That  is  why  the  administration  opposed  the 
McGovern-Javits  food  stamp  bill,  why  it  is  dragging  its  feet  on 
school  lunch,  why  it  is  eliminating  emergency  food  and  holding  the 
line  on  school  breakfast.  It  is  not  because  these  programs  go  too  far; 
it  is  because  they  cost  more  money — perhaps  several  billion  dollars 
more — than  the  administration  is  prepared  to  spend. 

Until  this  administration  and  this  country  puts  its  money  Avhere 
its  mouth  is  and  supports  food  stamp  and  school  lunch  programs  ade- 
quate to  help  all  who  need  them,  we  are  perpetuating  a national  dis- 
grace which  no  amount  of  rhetoric  can  hide. 

(The  material  follows ;) 


Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington^  D.C.,  February  25, 1971. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Bode, 

Chil(frcn\s  Foundation, 

1029  17  mreet, 

W ashing t07i,  D.C. 


Dear  Mrs.  Bode:  In  a recent  newspaper  editorial  (attached)  you  were  quoted 
as  stating  that  “.  . . . children  are  identified  through  the  use  of  tickets  for 
free  lunches;  denial  of  lunch  is  used  as  a disciplinary  measure;  breakfast  is 
withheld  in  some  schools  if  child  is  even  a little  late  . . . .” 

I have  the  resiwnsibility  of  managing  the  administration  of  the  Food  Services 
program  within  the  D.C.  Public  Schools,  and  am  iiio.st  interested  in  the  enforce- 
nie^it  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  regulations  and  those  originated  by  the 
D.C.  Schools  (attached). 

Our  field  investigators  have  failed  to  identify  the  sources  of  these  viola- 
tions. I am  therefore  requesting  your  assistance  in  identifying  any  schools 
you  may  be  aware  of  that  arc  in  violation  of  these  procedures.  If  you  do 
not  i>ersonally  have  this  information.  I am  requesting  that  you  please  identify 
the  source  .so  that  w^e  may  take  corrective  action. 

I am  extremely  interested  in  securing  your  assistance  in  this  matter,  so 
that  w'e  may  better  serve  the  youngsters  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Bedford, 
Assistant  Supermtendent. 


The  Children’s  Foundation, 

1026  17th  Street,  N.W., 

W ashington,  D.G.,  March  1, 1971. 

Mr.  AVilliam  ,T.  Bedford, 

Puhlic  Sichools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Presidential  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Db.\r  Mr.  Bedford:  I have  already  spoken  with  Mr.  Kerniit  Rosenberg,  Acting 
Director  of  Food  Services  for  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  about  the  abuses  I 
reiK)rted  in  the  D.C.  Public  Schools’  lunch  program. 
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In  a telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Rosenberg  Friday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  I cited  the  following  schools  as  ones  in  which  violations  were  reix)rted 
to  occur : 

Green  Elementary  School  in  SE : teachers  give  tickets  to  children  receiv- 
ing free  lunches  while  non-needy  children  pay  cash. 

,T.  II.  Johnson  School  in  SE:  reports  of  individual  teachers  withholding 
lunch  tickets  for  disciplinary  reasons. 

Ketchani  School  in  SE : reports  of  individual  Imichrooiii  [lersonnel  with- 
holding .school  food  when  children  are  tardy. 

I assniued  that  Mr.  Ro .sen berg  pa.ssed  this  information  on  to  whomever  it 
is  in  the  D.C.  Public  School  .system  who  is  responsible  for  taking  corroctiv(‘ 
action. 

Lest  you  think  that  I was  simply  singling  out  southeast  Washington  for 
criticism,  however,  allow  me  to  add  that  I publicly  charged  the  D.C.  .schools 
with  discriiniuatiou  against  both  poor  and  non-poor  children  in  the  oi>eratioii  of 
the  .school  lunch  prograin.s  in  those  .schools  in  which  only  children  whose  eligi- 
bility for  free  lunches  has  been  certified  are  allowed  to  participate  in  t)ie  pro- 
gram. This  overt  identification  of  free  lunch  recipients  is  particularly  offeiisivo 
in  schools  in  which  only  a .small  percentage  of  the  children  receive  free  lunche.s — 
for  example,  Powell  School  in  N.W.,  Petworth  School  in  N.W.,  Takoma  School 
in  N.W. 

The  exclusion  of  the  “borderline  poor*’  children  and  the  non-poor  from  the  fed- 
erally supported  lunch  program  compounds  the  fault.  AVorse  still,  even  thi.s 
unequal  treatment  is  afforded  inequitably.  By  mere  geographic  chance,  apparently, 
all  the  children  attending  Bancroft  Elementary  (a  .school  'icithout  a cafeteria) 
may  purchase  or  receive  free  a federally  subsidized  school  lunch  brought  in  from 
the  outside.  Only  a few  blocks*  away  at  H.  I).  Cook  (a  school  also  without  a cafe- 
teria) only  tho.se  children  certified  eligible  for  free  lunches  may  eat  a fed(;rally 
subsidized  .school  lunch.  The  other  children  are  forced  to  go  home  or  to  eat  their 
lunches  brought  from  home  in  separate  rooms.  At  lunchtime  everyone  know.s  who 
the  needy  free  lunch  recipients  are. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances.  Furthermore,  rejKjrts  of  abuses,  confu.sion 
and  maladministration  of  the  D.C.  School  lunch  program  which  I have  received 
are  reinforced  by  the  confusion  and  the  conflicting  statistics  regarding  the  number 
of  free  lunches  .served  provided  by  your  Food  Services  ofiBce  and  the  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture.  Although  I asked  Mr.  Rosenberg  why  the  figure  of  “43,000  plus*’ 
he  quoted  to  me  as  the  average  nuni!)er  of  free  hmche.s  served  daily  was  totally 
unrelated  to  the  figure  of  51,454  free  lunch  program  ADP  quoted  from  District  of 
Columbia  reports  for  November,  1970  (USDA/FNS  Feb.  2,  1971)  he  could  give 
me  no  explanation  at  all. 

Other  statistics,  such  as  an  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  eligible 
children,  according  to  Mr.  Ro.senberg,  have  been  published  by  USD  A and  yet  have 
gone  unchallenged  b.v  the  D.C.  Public  School  Syst(*ni.  At  the  .*<iinie  time  examples 
of  abuses,  such  as  those  I noted,  are  challenged  immediately. 

Your  interest  in  better  serving  the  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
encouraging.  The  Child ren’.s  Foundation  field  representatives  and  1 will  he 
happy  to  comply  with  your  request  for  assistance  in  this  matter.  In  order  to 
provide  substantive  help  we  will  need  the  following  information  from  you  and 
your  Food  Services  staff : 

1.  October,  1970  estimate  of  number  of  children  eligible  for  free  school  lunches. 

2.  Copies  of  the  Food  Services  Reimbursement  Claim.s  (FNS  783-3)  for 
Sept,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1970  and  for  Jan.,  February,  1971. 

3.  Copies  of  the  Cafeteria  Managers’  weekly  “Coiinter  Sheets”  for  all  four 
weeks  in  November,  1970  and  for  each  of  the  past  four  woek.s  in  February,  1971. 

I hope  to  hear  from  you  soon. 


Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  is  my  full  statement. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  I will  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Edelman. 

I will  not  take  much  more  of  your  time  because  I know  you  have 
another  appointment  and  we  wore  late  getting  to  your  statement. 

I was  impressed  with  your  comment  on  page  2 that  if  we  can’t  stop 
hunger  in  this  country,  and  we  have  not  in  4 years,  what  can  we  do  ? 


Sincerely, 


Barbara  Bode, 
Program  Dircofor. 
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That  is  exactly  the  expression  that  we  got  from  the  very  first  witness 
to  come  before  this  committee  more  than  2 years  ago,  Margaret  Mead, 
the  distinguished  anthropologist,  who  said  after  a lifetime  of  look- 
ing at  social  ])roblems  of  this  society,  she  had  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  if  we  can't  solve  the  comparatively  simple  problem  of  hunger 
in  the  United  States  she  despairs  of  our  solving  any  of  the  other 
more  complicated  social  problems  that  face  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I thought  that  statement  made  a lot  of  sense  more  than  2 years  ago. 

It  was  my  thought  that  within  a year’s  time  this  committee  could 
expose  enough  facts  so  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
administration  support  would  take  wliatever  steps  were  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  country.  It  does  seem 
to  me  a goal  well  within  the  reach  of  our  country. 

I just  want  to  express  my  own  pei’sonal  appreciation  to  you  as  a 
person  who  for  the  last  4 years  has  much  or  more  than  anyone  else 
that  I know  of  been  carrying  this  battle. 

We  will  be  keeping  the  record  open  for  additional  materials  you 
want  to  file. 

I know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  violations 
that  you  have  talked  about.  The  staff  has  compiled  a record  of  those 
violations.  I can  assure  you  that  this  committee  is  going  to  look 
further  into  that  matter. 

We  have  a record  of  our  own  in  our  own  staff  files  but  we  would 
appreciate  any  additional  information  of  abuses  that  you  can  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee. 

I think  it  i.s  the  wish  of  this  committee  that  we  not  only  expand 
the  program  to  reach  the  hungry  but  that  we  also  eliminate  weak- 
nesses and  the  administration’s  execution  of  the  program. 

I would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

Do  you  have  any  thought  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  maybe  bring 
some  greater  degree  of  urgency  of  this  problem  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  tlie  Congress,  or  are  you  as  baffled  about  that  as  I am  ? 

Mrs.  Eofxman.  I am  baffled  about  that. 

As  we  look  at  the  last  4 years,  there  have  been  peaks  of  publicity 
on  hungci'  and  we  are  moved  for  a few  weeks.  We  had  the  Mississippi 
hearings  and  for  a moment  there  was  a burst  of  activity.  The  Depart- 
ment made  a few  minor  reforms,  gave  a little  more  food.  Then  the  poor 
people’s  campaign  and  we  had  another  burst  of  activity  and  a few 
more  minor  I'eforms  wci*e  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Then  everybody  forgot  about  it  again. 

We  have  had  four  or  five  peaks  of  activity  in  the  last  4 years  which 
have  resulted  in  a few  reforms  but  which  have  not  provided  the  pro- 
gram we  need.  I don’t  know  what  else  we  can  do  to  arouse  the  country. 

We  have  seen  pictures  of  starving  people.  We  have  heard  the  poor 
people’s  campaign.  We  have  luid  the  White  House  conference.  We 
all  recognize  it  is  a terrible  problem  of  children  who  are  hungry. 

I don’t  know  what  more  we  need  to  make  this  country  decent.  That 
is  the  discouraging  point. 

The  CirAiiUMAN.  I think  against  that  background  of  disappointment 
you  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  the  activities  of  the  various 
concerned  groups  wo  are  feeding  6 million  more  people  today  than 
we  were  2 yeai*s  ago  on  food  stamps  and  we  are  feeding  another  3 
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million  additional  schoolchildren  that  we  weren't  reaching  2 years 
ago. 

I suppose  what  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  i*ecord  of  gain  as  over 
against  the  disappointments  in  achieving  the  entii*e  goal. 

Mrs.  Edelm.ax.  While  I would  say  you  are  right  in  trying  to  bear 
that  in  mind,  the  other  discouraging  point  is  that  it  would  take  so 
little  money  in  tci*ms  of  what  we  i\ni  spending  every  year,  to  complete 
the  job.  It  is  so  manageable.  It  just  seems  we  should  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Tlie  Cn.MUM.AN.  Of  course,  I share  that  sentiment  wholeheartedly. 

We  do  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mrs.  Edelman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CiiAiuMAx.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Peter  Chase  and  Mrs.  Lora 
Heth  Larson. 

I would  like  to  i)resent  to  the  committee  Dr.  Peter  Chase,  pedia- 
trician of  tlie  ITjiiversity  of  Colorado  Medical  School,  and  Lora  Beth 
Larson,  migrant  nutritionist. 

STATEMENT  OF  ER.  PETER  CHASE,  PEDIATRICIAN,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  COLORADO  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Dr.  CirASE.  Senator  McGoveiui,  we  have  been  specifically  involved 
with  nuti'ition  and  health  studies  dealing  with  the  Mexican  American 
migrant  children. 

We  would  like  to  request  for  protection  of  the  families  that  photog- 
raphers not  take  pictui*es  of  the  children. 

We  have  been  involved  with  four  specific  studies  dealing  with 
migrant  liealtli  and  nutrition.  ' 

The  first  of  these  began  December  1068  in  southern  Colorado, 
at  which  time  a survey  was  conducted  with  families' involved  in  mi- 
gi^ant  work  duriiig  the  summer. 

The  second  study  was  also  in  Colorado  and  was  in  June  of  1069 
and  dealt  with  families  from  Texas,  116  families  specifically,  26 
families  from  ('"olorado,  and  nine  families  from  six  othei*  States.  Tlie 
total  number  of  children  studied  in  this  paii-icular  study  was  306 
and  they  were  preschool  children,  age  6 and  under. 

The  tliird  study  took  j)Iace  in  Texas  in  March  1070  and  dealt  with 
ajipi'oximately  225  children. 

The  fourth  study — the  first  j^ait.  of  the  study  was  comj)leted  one 
week  ago,  in  February  1071.  The  latter  is  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  nutrition  aides  in  dealing  with  the  migrant. 

The  data  I am  going  to  discuss  today,  and  I am  not  going  to 
read  my  statement — I am  going  to  just  make  some  high  j:)oiuts 
from  the  statement — comes  primarily  from  the  second  of  tliese  four 
studies. 

However,  tlie  findings  do  not  appear  to  be  very  different  in  any 
of  the  four  studies. 

I would  like  to  first  comment  on  some  of  the  social  findings. 

As  you  mentioned.  Dr.  Mead  has  already  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  the  social  findings  and  I think  tliese  are  paii:icularly  im- 
[lortant  in  understanding  the  problems  of  the  migrant  and  also  in 
perhaps  helping  tlie  migrant  to  settle  out  of  the  migrant  stream  which 
may  eventually  be  part  of  the  solution  to  the  migrant  nutritional 
health  problem. 
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It  is  Jilwiiys  difficult  in  the  first  few  slides  to  show  a picture  of 
tlie  girl  who  did  have  kwashiorkor  that  did  involve  edema  and  other 
changes. 

This  family  had  settled  in  Denver  approximately  8 months  ago. 

I think  there  is  a need  for  s])ecial  lielp  in  resettlement  out  of  the 
migrant  stream,  in  expertise  involvement. 

There  i.s  one  foundation  involved  in  this  specifically.  There  is  an 
agency  in  Colorado  right  now  called  the  Foundation  for  Urban 
Xeighborhood  Develo]:)ment,  funded  by  a private  fund  which  has 
the  specific  purpose  of  resettling  migrants  comfoifably.  I think  this 
is  something  that  the  Government  may  have  to  consider  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Twill  present  some  of  the  otlier  social  information  on  these  151  fam- 
ilies and  show  these  slides  when  they  become  available. 

The  fathers  of  the  families  worked  a mean  of  6.f3  months  per  year. 
This  is  151  families.  T would  emphasiz-e  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  116  families  that  migrated  to  Colorado  when  the  study  was  done 
and  from  Texas  and  the  26  families  from  Colorado  who  crossed  county 
lines  to  sleep  overnight  and  do  agricultural  work  and  so  were  classified 
as  migrant  families. 

There  Avere  no  statistical  differences  in  anything  I will  be  talking 
about  between  the  out-of -State  migrants  versus  the  wdthin-State 
migrants. 

The  mean  income  per  family  w*as  $1,885  per  year.  Sixty-one  percent 
of  the  families,  or  over  half,  purported  earnings  of  less  than  $2,500  per 
year.  Eighty-four  percent  reported  total  annual  earnings  of  less  than 
$3,500  per  year. 

In  spite  of  this,  only  12  families  had  received  financial  assistance  in 
the  previous  year  or  8 percent  of  the  number  of  families;  I would 
emphasize  that  these  are  a proud  group  of  people. 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  it  might  be  easier  for  them  to 
move  to  the  city  and  accept  Avclfare,  but  they  are  not  that  type  of 
family.  They  w*ork  hard  from  morning  to  dusk.  They  travel  to  seek 
work  when  work  is  not  available  in  their  own  area.  They  have  a defi- 
nite attachment  to  the  land,  land  that  they  live  on  in  southwestern 
United  States.  Indeed,  they  have  many  agricultural  ties  with  the  south- 
Avest  and  they  have  family  ties,  as  well,  that  make  their  land  their  own 
home.  Resettlement  is  not  ahvays  that  easy. 

Recently,  Ave  had  two  families  that  had  children  with  disease  that 
we  wanted  to  keep  in  Colorado  for  obvious  health  care  reasons.  Neither 
of  these  families  had  any  desire  to  settle  out  of  the  migrant  stream. 

The  mean  education  of  the  fathers  is  sixth  grade.  The  mean  educa- 
tion of  the  mothers  is  fifth  grade.  The  reason  for  the  low  educational 
attainment,  the  reasons  are  multiple.  One  of  the  problems  is  the 
migrant  stream,  itself,  in  which  the  families  when  they  migrate  in  the 
spring  or  come  back  in  the  fall  frequently  have  to  take  the  children 
out  of  school. 

I think  one  of  the  recent  advances  in  the  past  5 years  has  been  the 
school  programs  that  are  offered  in  the  summer  for  migrant  children. 
I,  personally,  have  been  told  of  instances  in  \vhich  schools  have  penal- 
ized children  for  the  times  they  have  missed  in  regard  to  grades. 

So,  I think  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  area  in  order  to  help 
more  people  to  complete  their  education. 
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I would  like  to  leave  the  area  of  social  information  and  comment 
briefly  on  some  of  the  problems  medically  so  far  as  history  initially, 
and  physical  examples. 

I am  personally  a pediatrician  wlio  spent  12  years  in  (i*aining  and 
received  between  1 and  2 hours  of  nutrition  education  throughout  those 
12  years.  I think  this  emphasizes  the  luck  of  nutrition  education  given 
to  physicians  today. 

I would  like  to  emphasize  as  I present  these  findings  that  nutiution 
and  health  are  veiy  much  interrelated.  There  needs  to  be  a much 
greater  emphasis  on  this  relationship.  It  is  my  own  feeling  that  eveiy 
school  of  nutrition  today  should  have  a physician  involved  with  it  in 
order  to  teach  medical  aspects  of  nutrition  to  nutrition  personnel  and 
every  medical  school  today  should  have  a doctor  of  nutrition  working 
in  the  school  and  teaching  nutrition  to  the  medical  students. 

Yet,  today  I know  of  no  medical  school  that  has  a doctor  of  nutri- 
tion. I know  of  no  nutrition  school  that  has  a doctor  of  medicine.  I 
think  that  this  is  unfortunate.  This  was  commented  on  by  Dr.  Mayer 
in  the  initial  hearings.  I think  this  is  another  area  in  which  nothing, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  been  done. 

The  infant  mortality  in  migrant  infants  is  about  three  times  that  of 
the  national  average.  The  infant  mortality  refers  S]:iecifically  to  the 
number  or  deaths  of  live  born  children  prior  to  age  1 year.  One-third 
of  the  mothers  received  no  prenatal  care.  Of  the  other  mothers,  the 
prenatal  care  is  minimal  or  sporadic. 

Delivery  frequently  takes  place  in  out-patient  clinics,  at  least  in 
the  migrant  families’  homes.  When  they  are  in  the  migrant  stream,  it 
is  more  to  be  at  home.  Between  20  and  25  percent  of  the  children 
in  three  of  our  studies  were  reported  to  be  delivered  at  home. 

I think  lack  of  health  care  and  lack  of  delivery  in  the  hospital  are 
both  factors  that  result  in  high  infant  mortality. 

I emphasize,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  migrants  is  a hospital 
system.  Approximately,  one-fourth  of  their  mothers  nurse  their  in- 
fants. This  is  unfortunate  because  it  would  be  more  helpful  if  more  of 
the  mothers  did  nurse  since  there  are  problems  of  kee]hng  milk 
(‘lean  and  sanitary  while  migrating  when  refrigerators  may  not  be 
available.  And  I think  nutrition  education  could  result  in  a great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  mothers  that  do  nurse  their  children. 

Approximately  half  of  the  children  in  1069  reported  that  they  had 
not  received  any  immunizations.  This  is  one  area  that  has  changed 
in  the  past  year.  Particularly,  we  saw  this  2 weeks  ago;  the  Texas 
schools  have  begun  to  enforce  immunizations  prior  to  entering  schools. 
Almost  all  the  children  now  have  at  least  one  immunization.  This 
came  about  partly  at  least  as  a result  of  the  polio  epidemics  re]:>oi‘ted 
last  summer  in  Texas. 

Approximately  86  percent  of  the  children  have  never  been  seen  by 
a dentist. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  children  have  not  been  seen  by 
a physician  since  birth. 

I would  like  to  comment  now  on  some  of  the  physical  example  data. 

Of  the  800  children,  54  of  the  children  were  low  in  height  attain- 
ment. One  would  expect  that  approximately  nine  children  would  be 
low  in  height  attainment.  Dr.  Juan  Craviato  of  Mexico  City  reports 
second  generation  upper  economic  Mexican  families  have  similar  pat- 
terns of  growth  and  height  to  that  of  the  U.S.  growth  rates. 
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There  is  reason  to  suspect  thei'e  is  a reason  for  so  many  chilcli’en 
being  low  on  height  attainment.  Seventeen  of  the  children  wei*e  low 
on  weight  attainment. 

We  have  been  asked  specificall}*  to  comment  on  kwashiorkor.  This 
is  very  difficult  because  peo])le  have  not  really  defined  what  kwashior- 
kor is.  Ill  a I’ecent  jinblication  by  Jean  Van  Duzen,  James  P.  Caifer, 
John  Secondi  and  Chai’les  Federspiel,  in  the  American  Joui’iuil  of 
Clinical  Nutrition,  the}^  defined  kwashiorkor  in  Navajo  children  as 
one  of  three  ])ossibilities.  the  first  being  children  with  weight  below 
the  thii’d  jiercentile  and  total  protein  level  below  6.0  g/100  ml. 

The  second  definition  rcfei'red  to  children  with  weight  below  the 
third  ]ierceiitile  and  edema,  miseiy,  and  flaky-point  dermatosis. 

The  third  definition  was  children  with  weight  below  the  third  per- 
centile and  albumin  below  8.5  g/100  ml. 

This  child  you  can  now  see.  You  can  see  the  angular-like  lesions 
which  are  typical  of  the  vitamin  R deficiencies. 

If  you  can  lower  the  slide  and  let  me  show  the  hair,  you  can  see 
it  is  discoloi-ed.  You  can  see  it  is  gray,  lightly  colored  hair.  This  is 
about  the  seventh  slide. 

We  will  skip  the  other  three  slides  on  this  child,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  point  is  that  if  one  uses  this  criterion  of  Carter’s  for  deter- 
mining the  incidence  of  kwashiorkor  it  is  relatively  frequent  in  that 
three  of  seven  children  low  on  weight  also  had  low  serum  protein 
levels.  So  that,  one  could  say  thi*ee  out  of  these  8(X)  children  fit  the 
definition  of  kwashiorkor. 

However,  the  common  definition  of  gross  edema  is  much  less 
frequent. 

This  is  the  fourth  slide  that  was  put  in  to  show  she  did  recover 
nicely  but  the  hair  types  are  still  silver-colored  tyj)es  which  are  a sign 
of  protein  malnutrition. 

This  shows  the  hair  discoloration  that  we  were  referring  to,  the 
silver  color. 

This  shows  the  gross  edema  due  to  low  serum  protein. 

I would  like  to  make  one  point  about  the  gross  statistics. 

We  mentioned  17  children  were  also  below  the  third  percentile  for 
weight.  This  is  particularly  lx)thersome.  It  is  known  that  children  of 
all  races  have  similar  growth  in  head  circumference.  The  head  circum- 
fei'ence  is  the  best  indication  we  have  of  how  the  inner  brain  is  growing. 

Dr.  Craviato  of  Mexico  City  has  evaluated  children  with  low  head 
circumference  and  shown  these  were  children  who  had  a history  of 
malnutrition  in  infancy,  particularly  in  the  first  year  of  life.  The  head 
circumference  of  third  percei^tile  was  twice  that  of  normal. 

Dr,  Craviato  and  many  other  investigators,  including  oui*  own,  cor- 
related the  lower  head  circumfei^ence  with  ]>eople  of  lower  function 
so  this  is  quite  bothersome. 

Referring  to  some  of  the  other  findings  in  the  physical  example. 

If  you  will,  move  the  slide  over  to  show  hei*  left  arm. 

Now,  show  the  Ikdy, 

You  can  see  the  lesions.  Skin  infections  were  found  in  the  survey  in 
32  of  the  300  children.  There  was  dyspigmentation  in  21  children. 
There  were  lip  lesions  in  the  earlier  slide  in  10  children.  There  was 
nasal  discharge  in  69  children. 
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It  is  interesting  that  all  of  these  findings,  the  findings  of  skin  in« 
fection  and  nasal  discharge,  coi'i-elated  witli  low  serum  vitamin  A 
levels.  The  vitamins  are  vei-y  important. 

This  refers  to  the  skin,  it  refei-s  to  the  nose,  the  epithelial  tract,  even 
the  nose  down  to  the  lungs,  the  bronchus.  It  is  important  in  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  all  these  membranes. 

Not  being  a Nobel  laureate,  I won't  claim  vitamin  A deficiency  be- 
cause he  is  cold,  only  that  these  are  definitely  i-elated.  This  is  ti’iie,  in 
general,  of  all  infections  and  indeed  we  found  that  this  history  of 
measles  was  twice  as  high  in  tlic  childi-en  that  had  low  body  levels  as 
in  til e other  children.  It  is  known  that  measl(?s  are  common  in  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  known  that  measles  are  common  in  the  children  of  South 
America  and  many  other  populations  in  which  malnutrution  is  quite 
prevalent. 

The  next  slide  may  be  difficult  to  see.  You  can  see  the  large  papillae 
on  the  tongue.  These  are  hypertrophic  tongue  papillae.  They  also  could 
be  a sign  of  low  serum  vitamin  A deficiency.  But  they  could  relate  sta- 
tiscally  in  the  69  children  in  these  families  who  had  these  findings. 

Likewise,  you  will  see  the  dental  caries  in  this  girl;  118  of  the  800 
children  had  gross  dental  caries,  an  average  of  foui-  per  child.  This 
was  58  peix!ent  of  the  childi’en  ovei-  4 yeai’s  of  age. 

Slide  No.  7 shows  sympto-ms  of  ti'achoma.  I would  not  say  that  we 
have  documented  this  as  trachoma.  We  have  only  shown  that  folli- 
cnlitus  suggestive  of  trachoma  is  pi*esent.  We  were  only  able  to  do 
.slide  prepai'ation  in  five  children. 

You  can  see  the  little  pumps  in  the  i*ed  linings.  There  was  only  one 
of  the  five  slides  that  showed  inclusion  bodies  which  were  compatible 
with  the  diagnosis  of  trachoma. 

Trachoma  is  a relatively  frequent  infection  in  undernourished 
populations  and  although  not  usually  hai*mful  in  childi-en  ti*achoma 
is  an  infectious  agent  between  vinis  and  bacteria.  After  I’epeated 
secondai-y  bacterial  infections,  the  adults  end  up  with  visual  loss. 

It  has  been  stated  a large  percentage  of  the  blind  in  Mexico  is  indeed 
related  to  trachoma  infections.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Southwestern 
Tb^ited  States  also  has  this  infection.  T would  suggest  that  this  should 
be  looked  at  by  the  Public  Health  Service  or  other  appropriate  groups. 

This  slide  refers  to  some  of  the  hemoirlobin  values  in  three  of  the 
four  studios  we  have  l>een  involved  with.  The  striking  thing  is  that  not 
many  of  these  young  childi'cn  of  pi'eschool  age  really  are  anemic.  In 
the  March  1970  study  and  in  the  study  which  we  have  ah'eadv  reviewed 
fi'om  last  week  the  range  of  hemoglobins  which  is  reallv  the  efficient 
range  in  my  understanding  is  really  6 percent  or  less  of  the  children. 
The  i*easons  for  this  are  various  but  include  the  fact  that  the  Mexican 
American  10011101*3  frequently  do  still  cook  with  the  old  iron  pot,  the 
old  iron  frying  pan,  which  does  make  ii*on  available  in  the  foods  that 
are  cooked.  Also,  in  some  of  the  foods  eaten,  potatoes,  which  include 
the  skins  in  stews,  do  contain  iron. 

The  slide  No.  9 Shows  one  of  the  laboratory  findings  in  these  chil- 
dren. That  is  the  vitamin  A deficiency.  The  studies  done  by  Dr.  George 
Owen  from  Ohio  State  have  found  a inean  vitamin  A level  of  38  per- 
(‘O.nt  with  2 percent  of  the  children  having  values  of  20  iierceiit  or  less. 

We  have  interpreted  it  as  low  in  our  laboratory,  a level  at  which 
Dr.  Owen  has  found  that  blindness  is  present  in  children. 
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As  I have  stated,  vitamin  A is  important  in  the  nniintenance  of  the 
ej)itheliiim  lining’s  of  the  body,  including  the  skin,  and  infections  ai*e 
very  fi‘e(jwently  present  in  childi’en.  In  all  of  tlie  studies  that  we  have 
hoeii  involved  witli,  a fair  number  of  eliildren  have  been  deficient  in 
vitaminA. 

You  can  see  in  the  June  1900  study,  159  children  were  low  in  vitamin 
A,  of  288  children.  That  was  07  percent  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
di'cn  in  which  levels  were  available. 

When  we  are  looking  at  the  very  low  column  to  the  right  you  can 
see  that  the  number  of  childi'en  less  than  20  mici’ograms  jjei’cent  in  the 
thi*ee  studies  has  been  .33,  20  and  37  percent  of  all  the  children  looked 
at. 

I think  the  vitamin  A deficiency  would  be  labeled  as  the  No.  1 nu- 
tritional problem  in  the  preschool  children. 

The  next  slide  shows  the  vitamin  C levels  and  it  is  quite  pertineiit 
to  know  in  our  initial  survey  which  was  done  in  southern  Colorado  this 
was  done  in  the  winter  and  we  thought  at  that  time  that  children  were 
going  to  be  very  deficient  in  vitamin  C in  the  migrant  stream. 

Indeed,  we  found  this  was  not  the  case.  We  found  that  2 weeks  ago 
the  vitamin  C level  had  been  done  recently  and  we  found  only  a small 
number  of  children  deficient  in  vitamin  C. 

Vitamin  C deficiency  is  not  a problem  in  the  migrant  children.  The 
reason  is  that  they  do  have  fresh  fruit  available  in  Texas  during  the 
winter  time.  This  may  be  more  of  a problem  at  other  times  in  the  year 
in  the  children  in  Texas  when  fresh  fruits  are  not  available. 

The  Mexican  Amei'ican  migrant  coming  from  Texas,  such  as  that 
from  southern  Colorado,  there  may  be  much  more  of  a problem.  In 
two  children — these  levels,  by  the  way,  were  done  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Nutrition  Laboratory — two  of  those  children  had  no  vitamin  C de- 
tectable at  all  in  their  blood. 

The  next  slide  shows  the  serum  r)rotein  values.  I think  this  is  a major 
problem  and  if  our  physical  example  evidence  of — I am  sorry;  this  is 
a slide  of  the  girl  that  also  had  gum  lesions. 

The  next  slide  is  slide  No.  11.  It  shows  serum  proteins.  The  point 
here  is  that  about  10  percent  of  the  children  are  deficient  below  tAvo 
standard  deviations  in  serum  protein  values. 

I will  state  that  our  study  as  recently  as  the  last  2 weeks  confirmed 
the  high  incidence  of  physical  example  findings  although  the  labora- 
tory data  is  not  available  suggesting  low-sei‘um  proteins. 

A family  that  doesn't  have  milk  available  ends  up  with  a child  that 
has  deficiency  in  protein.  Miss  Larson  will  comment. 

We  were  quite  disturbed  that  we  have  frequently  interviewed  fami- 
lies as  recently  as  2 weeks  ago  who  told  us  that  milk  was  not  available 
from  the  commodity  food  distribution  centers.  This  could  go  on  for 
2 or  3 months  in  a row.  I would  consider  milk  the  No.  1 staple  of  the 
commodity  food  program  because  it  is  so  important  for  nutrition 
that  any  commodity  food  distribution  center  snould  never  be  with- 
out it. 

The  serum  folic  acids  were  low  in  29  children.  It  is  probably  the 
most  imixirtant  vitamin,  particularly  concerning  brain  development, 
we  believe  present.  Serum  folic  acid  levels  were  low  in  29  children. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  cholesterol  levels  which  were  used  by 
us  for  screening  for  nutrition  because  they  are  low  frequently  in  under- 
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nourished  children,  mucli  to  our  surprise  \ve  found  were  abo\  e two 
standard  deviations  of  normal  in  28  of  the  800  children.  Recent  find- 
ings suggest  that  fatty  depositions  in  the  blood  vessels  takes  place  in 
infancy. 

The  Korea  war  mortality  victims  19  years  of  age  had  high  choles- 
terol deposits. 

Ten  percent  of  these  children  having  high  cholesterol  levels  is  in- 
deed a nutritional  problem  which  might  be  very  important.  It  in- 
volves nutrition  education  again.  Again,  the  high  use  of  animal  fat 
in  cooking  in  this  population  may  be  related  to  cholesterol  levels. 

I make  five  points  in  closing. 

The  first  is  that  I think  the  most  critical  problem  of  the  inigi*ants 
right  now  will  be  unavailability  of  medical  care,  particularly  hospi- 
tal care  to  the  migrants. 

The  second  is  the  importance  of  emphasizing  and  teaching  the  inter- 
relationships of  nutrition  and  health.  Good  health  is  brought  about  by 
good  nutrition,  and  poor  health  frequently  follows  poor  nutrition. 

I was  going  to  show  a slide  of  a child.  This  is  not  the  child  T am 
talking  about.  The  child  I am  talking  about,  I believe,  cannot  be  shown 
l)ecause  it  is  a large  slide  but  it  is  identical  to  a child  who  had  gros.s 
marasmus.  Jesus  was  found  in  an  initial  study  in  a door-to-door  sur- 
vey, lying  almost  dead.  He  hadn’t  kept  anything  down  by  mouth  for  2 
days.  He  had  not  seen  a doctor.  He  was  lying  in  bed.  It  was  only 
because  we  were  doing  a door-to-door  survey  that  he  was  picked  uj). 

It  was  quite  startling  to  me  that  one  of  19  children  would  be  in  bed. 
It  stimulated  my  further  involvement  in  migrant  care. 

This  mother  had  five  children  of  her  own.  A grandmother  had  eight 
children,  all  living  in  the  home.  The  father  was  away  doing  migrant 
labor.  We  looked  in  the  cupboards  and  documented  that  two  cans  of 
milk  were  present  for  the  13  children  on  Friday.  It  would  l>e  Monday 
before  the  next  food  could  be  obtained. 

Now,  when  I tried  to  bring  this  child  to  a hospital,  the  administrator 
told  me  that  the  hospital  could  be  half  filled  with  migrant  families, 
which  I think  is  true.  He  could  easily  have  had  his  hospital  filled  with 
migrant  families. 

This  is  a private  hospital  that  the  administrator  is  paid  to  .see 
that  the  hospital  does  not  end  up  greatly  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  said  he  cannot  take  migrant  families. 

A physician  in  town  did  arrange  to  have  the  child  visit  for  2 days, 
intravenous  rehydration,  and  the  child  was  discharged  after  48  hours. 
The  nurse  called  me  back  in  Denver  to  say  that  the  child  was  at  home 
and  not  doing  well.  She  wanted  to  bring  him  up  to  our  State  hosju- 
tab  It  took  almost  2 months  to  rehabilitate  the  child.  He  was  still 
at  his  biith  weight  in  four  and  a half  months  and  he  bad  severe  prob- 
lems relating  to  nutrition  which  included  that  of  getting  multiple 
infections  because  of  his  poor  nutritional  state.  He  had  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  two  times  before  he  ended  up  being  rehabilitated. 

This  child  represents  the  two  points  I was  trying  to  make:  The  un- 
availability of  hospital  care  for  migrants,  and  the  interrelationship 
of  nutrition  and  health. 

He  was  one  of  the  two  children,  by  the  way,  that  had  no  detectable 
vitamin  C in  his  blood.  Neither  did  his  sister.  He  had  findings  of  gross 
scurvey. 
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Dr.  Williams  happened  to  be  visiting  in  Colorado  at  that  same  time. 
She  happened  to  see  this  child.  She  commented  this  particular  child 
had  rickets,  which  I must  confess  that  I had  missed,  and  that  this 
child  was  as  bad  as  any  of  the  cases  of  marasmus. 

This  was  a very  rare  case  but  it  does  point  out  the  two  points  in 
the  unavailability  of  hospital  care  and  how  difficult  this  can  be  some- 
times. 

When  I Jisked  the  mother  why  she  didn't  take  the  child  to  the  hos- 
])ital;  she  said,  “My  previous  child  had  been  hospitalized  at  the  hos- 
pital for  pneumonia.  I could  not  pay  this  bill  and  I knew  they  would 
not  accept  this  child.” 

The  third  point  I would  like  to  make  is  the  importance  of  nutri- 
tion and  education  which  will  be  covered  specifically  by  Miss  Larson, 
but  this  is  very  important. 

If  I could  have  the  very  last  slide.  This  is  a difficult  slide  to  see. 
It  shows  a pen  which  has  pigs  feeding  in  it.  It  shows  the  pigs  eating 
the  carrots.  The  carrots  were  readily  available,  stacked  in  a big  cart 
next  to  the  pen  with  the  pigs.  They  were  readily  available,  brought 
home  by  the  father  from  work  and  fed  to  the  animals.  Yet,  the  fam- 
ilies were  not  eating  these  carrots. 

Yet,  in  this  little  town  over  60  percent  of  their  children  were  defi- 
cient in  vitamir  A.  of  which  carrots  are  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
vitamin  A.  It  was  not  a matter  of  availability  of  vitamin  A.  It  was 
more  of  a problem  of  nutrition  education  and  realizing  this  food  was 
a good  food  to  eat  and  it  was  important  for  their  children’s  health. 
So,  I think  w*e  need  more  programs  in  nutrition  education. 

The  last  program  must  include  the  rural  poverty  as  well  as  the 
migrants.  I feel  that  the  Public  Health  Service,  migrant  health  divi- 
sion program,  w^hich  has  started  out  with  either  four  or  five  rural 
neighborhood  health  centers  throughout  the  country,  one  in  Fort  Lup- 
ton,  Colo.,  has  been  excellent  in  that  it  included  the  migrant  as  well 
as  the  rural  poor. 

As  soon  as  the  migrant  drops  out  of  the  stream  one  year,  in  2 years 
he  is  a rural  poverty  family  frequently  and  he  needs  to  be  included  in 
the  same  programs  that  the  migrants  are  being  included  in. 

The  Welfai-e  of  the  Land,  written  by  Williams  in  1923,  pointed  out 
how  the  Mexican  American  migrant  traveling  from  Texas  and  Mexico 
at  that  time  was  separated  from  Mexican  Americans  living  in  Colo- 
rado. Our  ])rograms  that  the  government  sponsors  that  separate,  the 
migrant  from  his  Mexican  American  colleagues  dropped  out  of  the 
migrant  stream  further  this  separation  and  make  enemies  of  these  tw^o 
groups  of  individuals. 

I AYOuld  state  in  closing  I think  it  is  essential  that  the  government 
programs  include  both  of  these  groups  of  people  in  similar  programs. 

Tayo  AYeeks  ago,  I had  families  tell  me  they  would  migrate  for  the 
first  time  next  summer  so  that  their  teenage  daughter  who  had  20 
teeth  and  16  cavities  would  get  free  dental  care  in  Michigan. 

If  the  rural  poor  don’t  get  the  same  opportunity  as  the  migrant,  there 
wiW  continue  to  be  problems  in  these  relationships  of  these  two  groups 
of  people. 

I would  like  to  turn  the  microphone  over  to  Miss  Larsen  who  is  a 
nutritionist  w’orking  with  the  migrant  population. 
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The  CiFAiUMAX.  Dr.  Chase,  before  you  do  that,  I want  to  ask  you 
a couple  of  quest  ions. 

I get  tlie  inipre.ssion  that  you  liave  cli.scovered  a lieavicr  incidence  of 
malnutrition,  severe  malnutrition,  protein  deticiencios,  vitamin  A and 
vitamin  D deficiencies  and  so  on  than  were  found  in  Public  Healtli 
surveys.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  CiiASK.  Tliis  is  true  in  some  ways  and  tlie  o])posite  is  true  in  sonic 
ways.  Our  study  is  ditfei-ent  in  that  we  have  focused  on  a very  s])eci(ic 
hi^h-risk  population.  For  example,  we  have  dealt  specibcally  with  this 
very  high  risk  group  and  not  included  any  other  infants  wlio  are  not 
migrants  in  our  study.  We  are  not  aware  of  otliei*  studies  that  have 
singled  out  the  migrant  children.  Dr.  Schaefer's  study,  who  reported 
to  your  committee  in  Texas,  included  groups  other  than  migrant  cliil- 
dren  in  the  Texas  part  of  the  study.  We  have  foemsed  on  a specific  ]>op- 
nlation  in  which  we  consider  to  be  a very  high  risk  groii]). 

The  CiiAiiarAX.  I was  particularly  concerned  about  the  incidence 
of  kwashiorkor  from  protein  deficiencies. 

Have  you  found  in  that  area  a rather  high  incidence  of  that  ailment  ? 

Dr.  CiiASK.  This  depends  on  the  definition  of  kwashiorkor  which  is 
not  well  defined  by  any  means.  If  it  is  defined  by  two  of  the  three 
criteria  that  Van  Diizen  and  Carter  used,  approximately  one  out  of 
100  of  these  children  could  have  this  label  attached  to  them.  However, 
we  have  not  picked  up  any  cases  of  gross  edema  in  our  surveys.  We 
have  seen  three  or  four  cases  of  kwashiorkor-edema  over  the  past  o 
years,  but  these  cases  were  not  picked  up  in  surveys.  The  more  im- 
portant thing  is  that  borderline  ])rotein  malnutrition  exists  in  this 
population  and  it  needs  to  be  coi-rected. 

(The  formal  statement  of  Dr.  Chase  follows:) 

Nutritional  Status  op  Pre- School  Mexican-Am erica n Farm  Chili )Rf.n. 

H.  Peter  Chase,  M.D. 

In  order  to  dotiuTuine  lu)w  to  meet  the  nutritional  and  health  needs  of  Mexico n- 
American  migrant  children  traveling  in  Colorado,  medical  and  nutritional  iir 
f<)rmation  wn.s  collected  on  800  pre-school  children  ages  0 and  below  during  tin* 
summer  of  1060.  The  300  children  came  from  151  Mexican-American  migrant 
families  116  of  whom  came  from  Texas.  26  from  Colorado  (families  who  had 
rro.^.sed  county  lines  to  do  farm  labor  and  temporarily  reside  away  from  their 
lH*rmanent  home)  and  the  other  nine  families  came  from  a mixtim*  of  six  other 
states.  All  fathers  were  farm  laborers  working  a mean  of  6.:^  months  p(»r  year 
in  agriculture  and  1.8  months  per  year  in  other  occupations.  The  mean  educa- 
tional attainment  for  the  fathers  was  sixth  grade  and  for  the  mothers  fifth  gi‘ade. 
'The  mean  annual  family  income  was  $1885  with  61%  of  the  familie.s  having  an 
income  of  less  than  $2500  per  year  and  84%  under  $3500  per  year.  Twelve  familic.^-' 
(7.0%)  reporte<l  receiving  financial  assistance  in  some  form  during  the  previous 
year.  lu  57%  of  the  families  only  Spanish  was  spoken  while  in  36%  of  the  fam- 
ilies both  Spanish  and  English  was  spoken  by  one  of  the  parents. 

MEDICAL  HISTORY 

The  mean  number  of  prcgnancie.s  per  mother  was  5.7  with  20  of  the  142  mothers 
having  had  more  than  10  [)regnancies.  65  of  the  825  pregnanei(‘S  resulted  in  mis- 
carriages or  still  births  for  a fetal  wastage  of  70  per  10(K)  pregnancies.  48  of  the 
760  live  born  children  died  within  the  first  year  of  life  for  an  infant  mortality  of 
6.3  deaths  i>er  1000  infants.  This  compares  with  an  overall  infant  mortality  of  20 
deaths  per  1000  infants  for  the  overall  United  States,  .sugge.sting  that  the  infant 
mortality  is  approximately  three  times  higher  in  migrant  families  than  in  the 
general  United  States. 
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The  majority  of  the  children  were  born  in  an  out  patient  medical  clinic,  with 
th('  mothers  remaining  32  to  24  hours  in  the  clinic  following  delivery.  0!)  of  tin* 
‘■lOO  children  or  approxinuitely  20%  were  reported  to  have  been  born  at  home.  De- 
livery is  usually  not  carried  out  in  a hospital  because  of  inadequate  inon(‘y  and 
failure  the  migrant  population  to  be  included  in  a health  plan  which  allow.s 
hospital  d(‘liv(‘ry  and  caia*  of  infants. 

One-third  of  the  mothers  initiated  brea.st-f ceding,  and  2o%  wore  still  breast 
feeding  when  the  child  was  2 months  old.  Mothers  reported  that  o0%  of  the 
children  had  received  no  DTT  or  polio  immunizations  and  30%  of  the  childr(*n 
had  not  been  examined  hy  a ph.vsiciaii  since  hirth.  iSG%  of  the  children  over  2 
y(.*ars  of  age  had  never  been  seen  hy  a dentist. 

PHYSICAL  EXAXt  DATA  ON  THE  300  CHILDREN 

.14  of  the  .300  children  were  less  than  the  third  percentile  for  height  u.sing  U.S. 
growth  grids.  Although  it  has  been  sn.siwcted  that  Mexican-Aiiierican  (•hildren 
have  low(*r  height  attaimneat  than  V.H.  children.  Dr.  .Tuna  Craviato  of  Mexico 
City  has  found  similar  growth  patterns  in  children  from  .second  generation,  upper 
eeononiic  families.  Seventeen  of  the  children  were  below  the  third  percentile  for 
weight:  seventeen  were  also  below  the  third  ]>ercentile  for  head  eireunifevonco. 
Cliildnni  of  all  ethnic  groups  have  been  shown  t(>  have  similar  head  cireiim- 
feiMMice  measurements,  and  this  data  sngge.sts  that  the  incidence  of  low  head  cir- 
eiimferenees  in  migrant  ehildren  is  about  twice  normal.  This  finding  is  partic- 
ularly important  because  low  head  circumferences  have  been  sliowii  hy  Dr. 
(’raviato  to  correlate  with  cliildreii  having  a history  of  inalnutritioii,  and  ahso 
h(‘can.s(*  h(‘ad  circninferencc*  is  one  of  the  ho.s*t  physical  exam  indicat()rs  of  how 
the  brain  is  growing.  A low  head  eiren inference  n.sally  indi(‘ate.s  poor  brain 
growth  and  h)w  intellectual  ability. 

Hair  dyspignientation  suggesting  protein  deficiency  wa.s  found  in  21  children. 
Skin  lindings  wore  found  to  correlate  with  low  serum  vitamin  A levels  a ml 
included  infections  in  32  children,  and  hype rk eta tosis  in  30  children.  Angular 
lip  le.sioiis  which  occur  with  vitamin  R deficiency  were  found  in  30  of  the  chil- 
dren. ^luco'id  (>r  purulent  na.sal  (list-l large  was  pre.seiit  in  (iO  of  the  300  children 
and  this  alsf)  eorrelatt^l  .s*tatistieally  with  low  serum  vitamin  A levels.  30%? 
of  all  children  and  -58%  of  ehildren  over  4 years  had  gross  dental  caries,  with 
an  average  of  4 caries  ikm*  ('hild.  H.vperstropliic  tongue  papillae  wa.s  a common 
physical  exam  finding  (GO  ehildren)  and  again  correlated  with  low  .serum 
vitamin  A levels.  Rpipliy.seal  wrist  .swelling  was  present  in  28  children  and 
prominent  rib  beading  in  22  (-liildroii.  both  signs  of  vitamin  D deficieiic.v.  lOn- 
largenient  of  tin*  liver  was  thought  to  lie  pre.^-eiit  in  40  child i*c‘ii  and  i.s  a coninion 
finding  in  g<‘iieraliz(‘d  nndcnmtrition.  likewise  tri(-eps  skin  fold  inensurements 
were  below  the  tenth  percentile  for  Anglo  children  in  12  of  33G  girls  and  in  11 
of  140  hoys.  Low  skin  fold  measurements  are  also  ii.snally  a .sign  ()f  gemn-alized 
nndornntrition. 

l^hysical  exam  findings  of  the  eyes  may  suggest  nndenuitrition,  and  increa.sed 
corneal  va.scularity  was  found  in  23  children  and  dry  wrinkled  conjum-tiva 
in  5G.  These  two  lindings  are  believed  to  he  related  to  vitamin  A deficiency.  A 
folliculitis  sugge.stive  of  trachonm  wa.s  found  in  20  children.  Slides  were  Jinide 
in  1 of  the  cliildrcn  and  in  om*  ca.se  inclusion  bodies  Avere  found  which  wen* 
eonipatihlo  with  the  diagnosis  of  traehonnl.  Trachoma  is  an  infections  di.sensc* 
which  is  lunally  not  i)ari icnlarly  harmful  in  ehildrtm  hut  which  in  adults  can 
load  to  blindness  and  which  is  frequently  prevalent  in  mulernoiiri.slied  pop- 
ulations. 

LABORATORY  TESTS 

47  children  had  hemoglobins  below  the  tenth  percentile  for  age  and  41  Imd 
hematocrits  Ik‘1ow  the  tenth  iK‘rcentile  for  ag(‘.  This  (h)es  not  indicate  a veiy 
high  degree  of  anemia  as  one  would  expect  30  of  300  children  to  he  below  the 
tenth  percentile.  The  incidence  of  anemia  is,  however,  api)arently  10%  greatcu* 
than  in  the  general  Colorado  pre-.school  population.  The  reasons  for  the  low 
incidence  of  anemia  are  unknown  but  it  is  likely  that  the  fre(pient  cooking  in 
inm  p(ds  and  the  inc-lnsion  of  pc)tato  skins  with  th(‘  iM)tato(*s  in  .stews  help  h) 
prevent  iron  deficiency. 

Vitamin  A deficieney  was  the  major  nutritional  problem  found  in  the  migmnt 
chib  en.  1.10  t)f  the  288  children  (51%)  had  values  in  the  less  than  acceptable 
range  ns  detennined  by  the  National  Nutrition  Survey.  A recent  study  of  plasma 
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vitamin  A levels  in  pro-sfhool  children  hy  Dr.  George  Owen  in  the  United  States 
t'mind  n iiK'an  valiu*  ot  (S.D.±7.()  ) with  of  tlu'  rhildrc'ii  hav- 

ing values  of  20  gg%  or  less.  57  of  2SS  rhildroii  in  this  study  or  20%  or  h‘ss 
suggesting  that  the  iiuddence  of  vitaiuin  A deticiimey  in  uiigraiit  childrcm  is  at 
least  10  tiiiu's  gnaitcu*  tliaii  in  other  iire-seliool  (diildiam  in  the  riiit(‘d  State's. 
Vitaiiiiu  A U'vehs  were  found  to  l»e  statistieally  lowe'i*  in  infants  of  inotlu'is 
who  did  not  r('('('ive  iiiitritioiial  sui»pl('iiu'iitation  during  iu*(»gnaney  than  in 
infants  whose'  mothers  had  receive'd  sui)i)l('iiu''utal  vitamins  eluriiig  pre'iiatal 
e*are.  It  is  thus  sugge'ste'd  that  one'  e>f  the'  ways  of  de'e-re'asing  vitamin  A eU'lie  ii'iie-y 
in  migrant  infants  would  lu'  to  iiie*re'ase  tlU'  a vailuhility  e>f  pre'iiatal  e-are'  to  the' 
inothe'i*s.  The'  le»w  vitaniiii  A le'Ve'ls  e*orre*hite'el  statist i(*ally  with  tlU'  higli  h'Ve'l 
of  skin  infee'tions  and  upper  re'spinitory  fraet  infe'Ctions  on  tl)e  physie-a)  e'xanii- 
nations.  It  is  thus  like'ly  that  if  the  nutritional  status  e>f  tlu'se'  ehilelre'u  e-ould 
be'  improve'el  tlu'ir  nu'elie-al  ia*(d)U'ins  wemld  also  he'  iinprove'eh  The'  uppe'i*  re'spira- 
tory  tract  infections  freeiue'ntly  lead  to  e-hreinic  ear  iiiftn-timis  which  e-an  re'sult 
in  lu'aring  loss  whie-h  can  the'ii  ri*sult  in  pneir  se*imoI  iie'rfeirinance'.  <Jre'ate'i*  e*ni- 
phasis  lU'e'ds  te>  he  placed  in  this  country  on  the'  interrelationships  he'twe'e'ii 
nutrition  and  health. 

Vitamin  C leve'l.s  were  low  in  only  2 of  28S  children.  This  is  likely  lu'e-ause  the' 
nia.ie)rity  of  e-hilelren  had  e-eane^  fremi  Te'Xas  where'  fresh  fruit  was  re'adily  avail- 
able' at  little  or  no  co.st.  Se'rmn  folic  acid  h'vels  were  low  in  only  2!)  of  203  e-hil- 
dre'ii.  Other  B vitamin  serum  levels  we're  not  detoriuiucd. 

Total  seM*mn  proteins  were  he'low  2 stazidard  eh'viatio;  of  normal  in  2.s 
e-hilelre'ii  and  serum  albumin  leve'ls,  the  major  prote'  in  the'  t)iood.  were  low  in 
73  e-hilelren.  Blood  ure'a  nitrogen  leve'ls.  which  ge'uorally  retle'‘e't  prote'in  intake', 
were'  found  to  be  hnv  in  40  e*hilelren.  The  reason  for  tlie  low  prote'ins  in  10% 
of  e-hildre'U  is  likely  hecau.se  e)f  poor  milk  intake  in  a large  nnnd)e*r  e»f  the* 
e*hilelren.  freeiuently  ehu'  to  not  having  the  uumey  to  buy  milk  for  the'  e-hildre'U. 

An  une.\'pee-ted  finding  was  that  cholesterol  levels  were  ahe)ve  2 stauelard 
eh'viatioiis  of  normal  in  28  of  the  300  children.  Likewise  it  is  to  be'  m)ted  that 
a large  number  of  the  migrant  mothers  are  overweight.  These'  findings  ina.v  he' 
re'lated  to  the'  ce)minon  use  of  large  amounts  e)f  animal  fat.s  (primarily  lard). 
.Vs  it  is  the  cnrre'ut  belief  that  cholesterol  deposits  start  during  childhood 
this  form  e)f  malnutrition  um.v  be  ns  dangeroiLs  as  are  some  of  the  doficie'iicies. 

In  summary,  although  cases  of  gross  kwashiorkor  and  marasmus  are  not 
e-emnnon  amongst  the  migrant  population,  a nmnher  of  spe'cific  ease's  (h'pe'iieling 
em  the  de'finition  of  kwashiorkor  being  used,  have  been  discovered.  This  is  to  be' 
expe'cted  in  any  poi)uIatiou  group  tlmt  has  10%  of  the  pe>pulatif>n  low  e>n 
proteins.  Otlu'r  specific  nutritional  probU'ins.  ine*lneliiig  particularly  Vitamin 
A elefu-iency.  are'  fpiite  prevah'iit.  The  infant  e>f  the  migrant  family  has  a uien*- 
tality  three'  times  higher  than  the'  rest  of  the  Uniteel  State's,  and  at  birth 
should  be  considered  a high  risk  due'  to  the'  freepu'iit  lack  of  pre'iiatal  care', 
poor  housing  and  sanitation,  lack  eif  e-ontinuems  i»ostnatal  care',  and  tlu'  nee'el 
of  families  to  travel  with  small  infants.  The  pre'se'iit  migrant  family  iiu'an 
ine-ome  of  $1885  pe'r  year  precludes  the'  purchase  of  Imspital  lie'iu'fits  by  the.se' 
families.  Migrant  families  are  in  general  not  covered  by  Medicaid  because  tlu'.v 
are  not  receiving  welfare'.  Like'wise'  tlu'V  are'  not  e-ove'reel  by  insurance'  from 
their  employers  except  in  rare  instau(*es  in  which  very  exclusive  cemtrae-ts  are' 
avaibdile.  I would  he'St  se'e'  the'  gri'ate'st  ne'e'd  of  the'  migrant  i»oimlation.  at  the' 
pre.seut  time,  as  that  of  being  inclnde'd  in  a Imspitalization  be'iie'tit  program. 
One  must,  however,  be'  care'fnl  not  to  indnele  migrants  in  spe'e-ial  programs 
ill  which  other  rural  ]>oor  farm  laborers  e-annot  also  be'  inclnde'd.  I was  re'- 
e*eiitly  told  by  a family  in  Texas  that  tlU'.v  wore'  gfiing  to  migrate*  for  (lu'  first 
time'  this  snmme'r  be'canse  eif  the'  many  he'iu'fits  nvailahh'  to  migi'ants  thremgh 
.specific  migrant  programs.  One  of  their  daughters  had  e*avitie's  in  Id  of  20  te'cth 
and  they  indee'd  considered  this  the  only  possible'  way  to  be'e-onu'  e'ligibh'  for  a pro- 
gram which  could  result  iii  the'  care'  of  the'  (b*inghter*s  ele'iital  prohfe'ins.  1 fe'e'I 
it  essential  to  include  rural  pove'rty • familie'.s  in  programs  whie-li  are'  eh've'lope'el 
for  migrant  pf)ve'rty  families,  'flu*  pn)grain  initiate'd  in  1070  by  tlU'  Migrant 
He.'alth  Division  of  the'  Ihiblic  Health  Se'rvice  to  provide  5 rural  lu'alth  e enters 
for  both  rural  poverty  familie's  and  migrant  families  in  are'as  of  high  migrant 
populations  is  excellent  nuel  nee'ds  to  be'  greatly  e'Xpande'el.  I woulel  now  like  to 
cemiment  on  a few  nutritiein  and  lu'alth  programs  and  he)w  tlu'y  speci tie-ally 
(‘ffoct  migrants. 
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FOOD  STAMPS  AND  COMMODITY  FOODS  AND  MIORANTS 

Tlu*  'While  House  (,'oMf<‘n‘iie(*  on  h'ood,  Nutrition  Jiml  lieultii  held  in  Muy 
IhOl)  reeoiiimeiuhul  thut:  miKi'Miits  be  e(*rtitu*d  once  yeurly  for  food  stumps.  This 
tins  not  yet  l»e(*ome  a iirarticality.  It  M'ould  l»e  a l»ig  ludp  if  iid^^rant  families 
eould  ree(‘ive  a national  ideiititieatioM  card  e(*rtifyiii?i:  them  on  the  basis  of  tiudr 
previous  yenr.s  income,  to  maUe  tluun  edigihU*  for  food  stamps  throuf^hout  the 
year.  Food  stamj)  autliorizatioii  in  mu-thern  states  has  b(*en  much  easier  for 
mijrrants  in  tlu*  i>ast  .V(*ar.  hoM‘(*V(*r,  migrants  fre(im*ntly  still  fail  to  (pialify  he- 
canse  of  um*(iual  (*arninj^s  t hrou.i;’hont  tlu*  ,V(*ar.  A i)rol)lcm  M'ith  tlu*  food  stami) 
program  is  that  fr(*(iuently  a family  Mill  not  have*  iiumey  to  purchase*  tlu*  food 
stamps.  An  added  prohU*m  is  that  it  assunu*s  a family  has  the  nutritional  (*du- 
cation  to  choose  a nutritious  diet. 

The  eonuiiodit.N*  food  j)rogram  has  not  been  succo.ssfnl  in  helping  migrants 
in  .some  counties  hecau.se  of  tlu*  insensitivity  and  c.Jillousness  of  the  food  dis- 
tributor.s.  I liave  had  a iH*r.sonal  (*xperienc(*  \vith  a county,  not.  located  in  Colorado, 
and  one  wliich  I am  hnpiiy  to  say  is  about  to  get  a iieu'  food  distributor,  where 
the  distributor  prevtmted  \vide  spread  usage  of  commodity  foods.  Iii  this  county 
the  di.stributor  required  the  father  to  come  in  to  the  \va rehouse  to  receive  the 
commodity  foods.  lie  frecpientiy  told  fathers  “You  are  .strong  and  abh*  to  \vork 
.so  don’t  come  back  here  again**,  I Made  did  frequently  prevent  the  families  from 
returning.  One  of  our  nutrition  aides  tells  the  story  of  hoM*  lier  husband  had 
^o  go  to  tlu*  hosi)ilal  for  an  oiieration,  slie  m’us  home  caring  for  the  chil(ln*n 
and  they  had  no  money  to  buy  food.  She  \vas  refu.sed  commodity  foods  because 
her  husband  wasn’t  abb*  to  come  \vith  her  to  the  warelionse.  This  .same  dis- 
tributor made  it  his  personal  responsibility  to  (piestioii  and  hnrass  all  families 
when  they  api>eared  for  tlieir  foods.  They  \vere  given  “The  third  degree*’’  even 
thongli  tliey  liad  already  been  ai>proved  for  receiving  commodity  foods.  It  is  also 
noted  Unit  in  the  same  county  that  fre<inently  certain  essential  foods  such  as 
dri(*(l  milk  would  not  he  availal)le  during  a particular  month.  Tlius  a family 
that  had  relied  on  the  milk  for  the  children  \vonld  he  Nvithont.  I don’t  knou*  if 
this  was  dm*  to  poor  ord(*riiig  practices  or  other  reasons.  While  this  may  he 
an  extreme  cases  degrees  of  diseriniimition  ami  obstruction  prevail  in  other 
areas  of  the  county. 

irEAl.Tll  AIDICS  AND  .MIGRANT  HEALTH 

The  Colorado  Migrant  Council  has  been  involved  M’ith  the  introduction  of 
liealtli  aides  into  tlu*  migrant  health  stream  to  act  as  iiitermoiliates  beUveeii 
existing  health  and  \volfare  taeilities  and  tlu*  iiiigraut  population.  In  iiiy  opinion 
this  program  lia.s  been  quite  .sncce.ssfnl,  altliongii  the  Migrant  Council  has  had 
increa.sed  problems  M'ith  funding  through  OEO.  We*  have  done  luitritioiidiealth 
evaiiiations  on  a iiiigraiit  population  in  Texas  in  1070  and  again  in  1071  in 
which  the  lu*alth  iiides  have  \vorked  M'ith  a te.st  population.  Oiir  initial  iiiipros- 
sioii  is  that  aft(*r  \vorking  \vith  the  families  for  one  year,  definite  imi)roveiiieiit 
in  the  nutrition  mid  health  of  the  children  lia.s  taken  place. 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND  MIGRANTS 

As  nutrition  education  ha.s  been  generally  avoided  in  the  earlier  hearings 
before  this  coiiuiiittoo  and  because  I am  personally  involved  at  thi.s  time  M*itli 
a IMihlic  Health  Si*rvice  project  teaching  nutrition  educiitioa  to  migrant  families, 
I M'ould  like  to  eoiiiiiieut  on  the  probleiiis  of  nutrition  educutioii  to  migrant 
families. 

Ill  re<’(‘Ut.  years  the  Department  (►f  Agriculture’s  Honu*  Deanonstration  xVgeiits 
and  Expanded  Nutrition  Program  Aides  (ENP)  have  begun  to  teach  nutrition. 
I M-oiild  like  to  preface  iiiy  statements  by  saying  that  the  ENP  Aide  Program, 
directed  tmvard  lo\ver  income  faiiiilie.s,  is  excellent  and  is  off  to  a good  start. 
Nutrition  education  is  extremely  important  at  this  time  in  the  United  States. 
M’lieii  there  is  a trend  to\vard  .SM’itching  from  eoiiiinodity  foods,  in  M’liieli  a family 
can  he  directed  in  what  to  eat.  toM’ai'ds  food  stamp  programs  in  \vliich  families 
mu.st  have  .some  kno\vledge  tlioiiiselves  of  M-liat  is  good  nutritionally.  This  obvi- 
ously requires  nutritional  education  Miiicli  can  best  bo  accomplished  in  lower 
economic  groups  by  using  lay  nutrition  .aides  m’Iio  can  communicate  M'itli  families 
in  their  own  socio-ethnic  environment.  Present  programs,  however,  have  much 
going  on  M’liicli  is  ineffective.  Examples  of  this  are  a.s  follows:  1.  For  years 
nutrition  education  lia.s  been  carried  out  in  this  country  without  identifying 
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Wliiit  tli(‘  problems  are.  This  has  resulted  in  a shotgun  approach  for  teaching 
middle?  class  nutrition  and  recipes  th.at  do  not  solve  six'cilic  nutritional  prob- 
lems and  that  are?  not  eultu rally  relevant  Example's  of  die*ts  e)tYer(‘d  to  ^Ie‘xie.*an- 
Anie‘rie.*an  migrant  families  by  an  EXP  Aide  in  Te*xas  in  IbTl  are*:  1.  ]^e*annt 
butter  carrots  (a  ghastly  concoction  though  possibly  nutritif)us  as  at  le^ast  ve*ge- 
tables  are  used).  2.  Tomatoes  stutf<?d  with  walnuts  and  othe?r  ingre*(lieiits  (this 
is  fine?  (*xe*ept  tlmt  iX)or  i>eopl{?  don’t  have  walnuts).  3.  Chicke*n  al.a  king  (this 
re*e*ijM*  was  introducing  much  too  elrastic  a change  izito  the  die^t  of  a cultural 
grouj)  tliat  eliel  not  use  such  a food  and  reejuire'd  changes  that  uullifie*d  any 
e‘hane*(!  e)f  using  sueli  a nM-iiH*).  4,  Preparation  of  yeast  bre*ads  ; niiitritiem  aiele*s 
eM)minonly  i>i;  k the  l)akiug  of  bread  as  a demonstration  project  in  the*  home*  but 
in  prae  ticalit y br(*ad  is  not  something  that  a mother  with  14  children  and  no  time* 
e>r  energy  for  extra  cooking  is  apt  to  make*.  It  also  off(*rs  ne)  nutritie)iial  value* 
e>ve*>r  bread  pure-based  in  stores,  no-r  doe«  it  attack  the  nutritional  deIie‘ieMie*i(*s 
defined  earlier  in  migrant  children. 

To  adel  te)  all  this,  tortillas  are^  usually  (*at(*n  in  Me*xican-Ain(*rican  he)use*he)Iels 
and  i)re*ael  ele>es  ne)t  fit  into  the?  cnltnral  e*ating  patt(*rns,  I'lius  the*  cnrre*nt  ap- 
proach towarel  te*aching  new  reciiK*s  in  h)w  (*conomie-  migrant  familie*s  se*(*ms 
te>  Ik*  v(*ry  much  oriented  toward  te^aehing  a middle  class  diet  ratli(*r  than  towarel 
t(*aching  how  to  alleviate  malnutrition.  Recipes  chosen  should  Ik*:  1.  capal)le*  of 
I)rodncing  nutritional  inipre)V(*m(*nt  in  the  family.  2.  (*asy  to  make*.  3.  inexpensive. 
4.  hexihh*  enough  that  any  uumher  e>f  family  me*mh(*rs  can  he*  s(‘rve*d,  a.  ai)pe*al- 
ing  ill  taste*  and  (>.  able  to  fit  into  the  cultural  patte*rus  of  e*atiiig. 

II.  The*  se*<‘Ouel  problenn  with  eurre*ut  nutrition  education  is  that  the?  suiKM*vis- 
iiig  home*  (*couoiuists  may  not  he*  adequately  traine*d  te)  projK'rly  teach  nutrition 
to  aides.  Her  two  or  three  college  courses  in  foexls  may  have  heou  nmeh  nu)i*e* 
com*(*rm*d  with  how  to  plan  iu(*als  and  make*  them  le>ok  nice*  wh(*n  th(*y  are*  put 
on  the  table  than  with  how  to  combat  malnutrition.  Home  (H-onoinists  and  nutri- 
tionists ne*e*d  improvoinont.  in  the*ir  training,  a ml  more*  nutritionists  ne*e*el  to  he* 
traim*el.  This  may  re*ejuire  gv;veriunent  suh.sidie^s  in  order  to  attract  home*  ccon- 
oniists  to  s])ccilically  be<*omo  intore*ste*d  in  nutrition  edncatif)n  anel  to  obtain 
th(*ir  mast(*r's  d(*groe  to  make  them  qualified  nutritionists. 

III.  Tlu*^  nutrition  aide*  training  program  is  currently  thre*e*  or  four  W(*eks  and 
this  time*  pe*riod  i.s  Iik(*ly  inadequate*  to  teacli  meaningful  nutrition.  It  must  be* 
n*ali/.(*d  that,  a totally  iie*w  t.vpe*  of  information  is  fre*qii(*ntly  being  taught  to  tin* 
ai(h*s,  and  that  we-  are*  changing  many  iel(*as  ee)nce*rning  foods  fluit  have*  1k*(*ii 
ciiltiirnlly  iiigrain(*d  for  many  gen(*rations. 

IV.  The*  EXP  airlos  fre*<pie*ntly  do  not  aiiproae'h  te*acliing  of  inelividm*ds  with 
inininial  e*dncation  in  a realistic  nianner.  Thus,  a rece*nt  handout  give*ii  a Me*xie*au- 
.\me*ri(.‘aii  family  h.v  the*  EXP  aide*  (*ncoiii*ag(*el  first  , the*  eating  of  white*  ve*g(*tahh*s 
ami  secomlly,  wa.s  conce*riie*rl  with  file  e-ooking  of  the  ve*g(*tai)h*s  in  an  alkali  in* 
iii(*dia  V(*i‘siis  an  aciel  ineelia  in  oreler  to  pre?vent  color  e-hanges.  My  connnents 
jihout  this  are*  fii  ‘t  of  all.  who  care's  about  white  V(*g(*t!ihle*s,  and  s(*coiidly.  wlm 
knows  or  eares  about  changes  in  pH?  While  vegetables  do  contain  vitamin  C. 
hilt  flu*  inigrant  faniilie.s  are*  not  d(*/ici(*iit  in  vitamin  Tin*  conce'pt  of  trying 
to  t(*ach  alkalinity  and  acidity  to  a e-nltural  group  in  which  tln*se  t(*rin.s  i*(*fe*r 
to  soiiK'thing  ('iitirely  different  eoiild  ii(*ve*i*  he*gin  to  he  appi*oach(*d  in  a f)in*  eu* 
two  hour  visit  by  Jin  EXP  aide*  to  a mothe*r  who  nmy  Imve*  14  e*hihlre*n  anel  jiii 
(‘h*nn*nta r.v  school  ediie-atioii,  .Vlso.  the  ieh'ji  of  giving  Inindejiit  sh(*(»ts  Jind  le*ctur(*s 
is  jigaiii  a tjike*-off  from  Anglo  methods  f)f  colh'ge*  enlucjition. 

Moin^y  for  niitritiem  eKlncatioii  in  the*  U.S.  is  (■iirre'iitly  si:i*nt  through  (*iMu*r 
tin*  He*parhin*nt  of  Agriculture*  or  in  our  school  syste'iii.  X(*ith(*r  of  tliesi*  institu- 
tions has  shown  recognition  of  the*  fact  that  nutrition  com*lat(*s  with  ln*alth. 
IVrhaps  one*  of  the*  re*a.sons  for  this  lack  of  inforimition  is  that  (*V(*n  the*  physicians 
re'sponsilile*  for  hejilth  care  do  not  got  ;iny  training  in  nutrition.  Dr,  Mayer  not(*d 
Ibis  ill  his  talk  to  this  emnimittee^  (Part  I — Prohlcnis  and  Pro,spe*cts.  p.  27,  lim*  S) 
and  as  far  as  I know,  nothing  has  b(*(*n  done*  jis  ye-*t  to  ('iie-oumge*  the  te'jie-hing 
of  nutrition  in  medie'jd  se'hools. 

What  th(*n  is  the  an.swer  to  this  e.s,seiitial  part  of  improving  nutrition  in  lower 
(‘conomic  fainilie?s  in  the*  PniteHl  States?  It  is  ol)viously  nmitifaevte'd,  hiit  starts 
with  the  r(K*ognition  of  the  migrants  as  a vnlne*rahl(*  groni),  and  re*(piirc^s  iin- 
proved  nutrition  eKlncation  by  trainers  and  trainee's,  improv(*d  availability  e>f 
foods,  and  n*cognition  that  good  he*jiltb  is  depemelent  upon  goenl  nutrition.  * 

The  CiTAiHMAN.  Seimtor  Hart. 

Senator  Hart.  No  questions. 
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Tlie  CiiAin:\rAX.  Senator  Rellmon. 

Senator  Bkm.aiox.  T)r.  Chase.  T was  interested  in  your  comment  tliat 
the  ])r6t(Mii  (hdi(‘ieneies  wliic*Ii  yon  discovered  seemed  to  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  milk  in  tlur  diet. 

Dr.  Cn.vsK.  Yes. 

Senator  Ts  milk  the  only  remedy  for  these  deficiencies? 

Dr.  ( jr.vsK.  ^^();  (‘ertainly  not.  Certainly  meats  are  a very  ^ood  pro- 
tein: e^’^s  are  a.  ^ood  protein.  It  just  tni*ns  out  that  the  small  infant, 
])articnlai'ly  the  youii^x  infant  that  is  not  chewing  meat,  really  relies 
oil  the  milk  as  the  inain  source  of  jirotein.  Because  of  severe  poverty, 
at  least  tliive  families  last  year  told  me  that  they  just  didn’t  ha'S’e  money 
to  o*ot  any  milk  for  their  children.  One  family  said,  “I  haA'eirt  had 
enough  money  to  buy  milk  foi’  my  family  for  3 weeks.’’  Tliey  hap- 
)Hmed  to  l)e  living  in  a mirrrant  camp  in  Texas.  This  ty]:ie  of  tiling 
does  ha]')]')en.  Bv  fai',  the  majority  of  cases  that  wo  see  are  children 
that  are  not  taking  milk. 

Senator  Bi-axArox.  Do  you  feel  that  j^irotcin  deficiency  is  the  most 
(‘ommon  nutritional  deficiency? 

Dr.  Cm  .vsK.  Yo:  by  fai*.  the  vitamin  A deficiency  is  the  most  com- 
mon. T shall  also  emj'ihasize  that  the  earl^^  j^ieriod  in  development  is 
one  that  is  very  im]:)Oi*tant  in  brain  development.  Our  work  in  the 
laboratory  with  experimental  animals  and  some  work  done  to  mal- 
nourished humans  has  eni])hasized  that  preirnancy  the  first  year  after 
birth  are  ci*itical  in  brain  develoj^iment.  Thus  adequate  nutrition  to 
a pregnant  mother  and  small  infant  is  very  critical. 

T have  been  vei'y  favorably  iiip^iressed  by  the  sup])lemental  food 
i:>roo*ram  as  j^iroviding*  nutrition  during*  this  ci*itical  time  period.  T 
have  been  very  unhajipy  at  the  lack  of  success  of  this  program  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funding  foi*  distribution.  T think  this  is  one  pro- 
gram that  is  very  exciting  in  theoi*y,  if  it  could  just  be  set  up  now 
with  funds  for  distribution.  They  are  highly  nutritious  foods  that 
go  to  the  pregnant  mother  and  the  pre-school  infant.  However,  it 
looks  like  this  progi'am  is  being  pha.sed  out  instead  of  increased. 

We  had  a (‘risis  with  money  for  food  distiab\ition  in  Denver  the 
first  yeai‘.  The  VTSTA  volunteers  agreed  to  di.stribute  the  food  after 
much  luid  been  lost  in  warehouses  to  rodents.  The  .second  year  we  again 
had  a (U-isis  in  finding  the  money  to  distidlmte  the  food  and  finally  OEO 
(‘ame  up  with  an  emei-gency  grant.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thiixl  year, 
L personally,  made  visits  to  the  c*ity  and  county  authoi-ities  trying  to 
find  some  way  to  round  up  the  distiabution  money.  Tl\c  last  t heard 
tliere  was  no  possil:)le  means  of  distril)ution  of  tlie  food  in  the  country. 
Despite  tlie  fact  tliis  is  $000,000  or  $(>00,000  of  food  a year  tliat  goes 
to  5,064  individuals  at  a cost  of  distiabution  only  the  county  has  not 
eoine  np  with  the  means  of  distiabnting  tlie  food.  Tliis  is  nutritions 
food  and  not  just  extra  food  tliat  goes  to  a liigli-risk  group. 

I tliink  if  tlii.s  program  could  lie  supported  by  tlie  people  here  in 
Wasliington  ; an  inclusion  of  money  for  food  distribution,  the  program 
would  be  excellent. 

Senatoi'  Bnm.Arox.  I was  about  to  inquire  about  two  things. 

Fii^st  of  all,  does  the  commodity  program  that  is  supported  by  the 
Depai-tment  of  Agi*iculture  distribute  meat  or  any  other  protein  such 
as  peanut  butter? 

Dr,  Chase,  Yes, 
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Senator  Rkllmon,  Do  you  find  in  dealing  with  these  families  that 
when  they  have  food  stamps  available  that  they  use  those  stamps  to 
buy  a reasonably  balanced  diet  for  their  rhildren 

Dr.  CuASK.  Yes. 

I would  state  that  food  stamps  have  become  available  to  the  Mexi- 
can American  migi*ants  while  in  the  migi-ant  sti'eaui  much  moiv  readily 
in  tlie  past  yeai*.  t have  witnessed  this  in  my  own  State.  Thei’c  is  still 
a need  for  a national  cei*tification  card  that  the  migrant  could  carry 
with  liim  from  State  to  State  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  become  ivcerti- 
Hed  every  time  he  moves.  The  problems  are  sometimes  difficult,  such  as 
not  having  pi*evious  earnings  i*ecoi*ds  with  them,  or  having  only  sum- 
mer earnings  i*eports  available,  which  may  be  the  only  income  for  the 
year. 

Senatoi*  Bkllmon.  Would  the  availability  of  food  stamps  to  migrants 
wherever  they  were  diminish  the  need  tor  the  supplemental  foods 
pi'ogram  ? 

Dr.  Cmase.  No.  The  supplemental  foods  have  been  able  to  be  dis- 
ti'ibuted  in  ai*eas  of  commodity  oi'  food  stamp  programs  also,  so  that 
families  that  have  had  difficulty  because  of  various  reasons  which 
Miss  Lai-son  will  point  out,  have  still  been  able  to  get  supplemental 
foods.  Supplemental  foods  are  frequently  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
pregnant  mother  oi‘  preschool  child  when  inadequate  money  is  avail- 
able to  purchase  food  stamps. 

Senatoi'  Bellmox.  I am  thinking  of  food  stamps  rather  than  com- 
modity foods. 

Dr.  Chase.  Food  stamps  have  an  added  problem  in  that  it  assumes 
that  one  knows  what  is  best  nutritionally. 

Now,  these  families  have  a mean  education  of  fifth  or  sixth  grade. 
Frequently,  they  have  difficulty  in  speaking  English.  Fifty-seven  per- 
cent of  the  families  claimed  they  didn't  speak  English.  Families  that 
claimed  they  could  not  speak  English  had  statistically  lower  serum 
proteins  in  their  children,  so  again  the  sociologic  and  laboratory  find- 
ings were  related.  These  families  need  nutrition  education.  One  must 
not  assume  that  families  can  pick  out  their  own  nutritious  diets  with 
food  stamps,  instead  of  being  given  nutritious  foods  through  a com- 
^ nutrition  education  as  an  important 


Senator  Bellmon.  That  is  all,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Schweiker. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Chase,  what  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  results  of  yoin*  survey 
to  the  attention  of  the  appropi*iate  Fedei'al  authorities?  What  success 
have  you  had  in  that  regard  ? 

Dr.  Cjtase.  These  findings  are  being  published  in  the  AMA  Journal 
of  Diseases  of  Cliildhood  within  the  next  few  months.  They  will  be 
readily  available  to  anybody  who  wants  to  look  at  them.  They  lun*c 
been  referred  to  in  news])a])ers,  I think,  a fair  niimliei*  of  times. 

Dr.  Mayer  referred  to  them  at  the  recent  follow-up  of  the  White 
House  CJonference  and  showed  some  of  the  .same  slides  that  I showed 
today.  I think  they  are  pretty  much  aware  of  the.se  findings. 

Senator  Schweiker.  On  page  f)  of  your  statement,  you  refer  to  the 
program  initiated  in  1970  by  the  Migrant  Health  I)ivision  of  the 
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AAHiat  impact  has  this  progi’am  of  the  Nixon  administration  had  on 
tlie  problem,  in  your  judgment? 

Dr.  Chase.  You  are  talking  of  health  aides  and  migrant  health  ? 

Senator  ScmvEncER.  Yes. 

Dr.  Cha.se.  Til  is  is  very  interesting. 

Thei-e  is  a I'eal  pi’ohleni  in  coniniimication  between  the  Mexican 
American  who  travels  in  the  .stream.  He  works  from  dawn  till  dusk 
and  them  seeks  medical  cai*e  after  he  gets  home  at  dusk.  Tlie  father  gets 
home  with  the  family  car.  The  pi'ivate  physician  in  the  rural  areji  has 
ali'cady  woi'ked  10  or  moi*e  hoiir.s  a day  .seeing  his  own  load  of  patients 
which  we  all  know  has  very  greatly  increased  right  now  in  rural  areas. 
He  i.s  then  called  upon  in  the  evening  to  start  seeing  migrant  families 
when  the  father  has  arrived  home  with  the  car.  The  liealth  aides  have 
tried  to  intervene  between  tlie  migrant,  both  in  language  and  also  in 
obtaining  pire.  I think  that  they  have  been  successful.  Our  study  2 
weeks  ago  is  .showing  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  families  that  the 
Mexican  American  health  aides,  trained  by  the  Colorado  Migrant 
Council,  as  well  as  our  nutrition  aids,  have  worked  with. 

I do  tliink  that  President  Ni.xon's  proposal  of  rural  physicians 
from  th(?  Public  Health  Service  is  superb.  I think  there  is  great  need 
foi'  this.  T think  the  i)rogi‘am  I mentioned  earlier  concerning  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Seiwice  rural  neighborliood  health  centers  is  superb.  We 
have  one  of  the  initial  four  in  the  United  States  in  Colorado  but  we 
didn't  need  one  to  start  with  ; we  needed  five  to  start  with.  The  problem 
is  now  sliowing  these  are  effective.  I feai'  that  the  appropriate  studies 
may  not  be  done  as  I would  like  to  see  them  done  as  the  health  centers 
are  started  to  show  changes  in  health  and  nutrition  in  the  families  in 
order  to  allow  a more  rapid  production  of  more  of  these  centers. 

Senator  Sc  iiweiker.  Is  thi.s  something  that  can  be  done  strictly 
through  fixed  location  migi*ant  centers  or  to  be  effective  in  terms  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  t;hei*e  some  kind  of  portable  approach  that  ought 
to  he  used  to  really  follow  this  thing  through  ? 

T know  in  regulating  this — I am  on  the  Migrant  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee— one  of  the  big  problems  is  that  half  the  time  when  you  cite 
some  law  or  some  deficiency  occurs,  the  people  have  gone  on  to  the 
next  stop  befoi’e  anybody  real  izes  the  problem  occurs. 

I am  wondering  if  some  portable  health  service  is  not  required  to 
follow  up  some  of  your  thoughts  and  ideas  and  whether  it  is  beyond 
the  ability  of  a fixed  center  to  really  complete  the  whole  job  ? 

Dr.  Chase.  This  is  an  excellent  comment. 

The.  (^olorado  Migrant  Council  actually  purchased  for  the  health 
aides  five  vans  which  do  travel  throughout  the  migrant  stream.  The 
need  is  for  both.  Tlie  need  i.s  for  .someone  traveling  with  the  families 
to  help  with  communications  whero.ver  the  family  might  be.  There  is 
a need  also  for  a stationary  center  to  serve  both  the  migrants  when  a 
need  does  arise,  and  tlie  niral  poor  in  that  area.  You  can’t  have  a 
portable  operation  carrying  X-ray  and  all  the  other  really  large  equip- 
ment and  laboratory  equipment  which  is  necessary  for  proper  delivery 
of  even  out-patient  care  today.  Both  types  of  care  are  needed. 

You  have  brought  up  another  pertinent  point  and  that  is  com- 
munication between  areas.  This  is  another  area  that  really  needs  im- 
provement relating  to  interstate  communications  regarding  migrant 
health  problems.  This  is  starting,  but  it  is  just  starting. 
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Senator  ScmvKiKKn.  I know  in  the  migrant  labor  law  field  we  conld 
not  begin  to  solve  the  problem  because  any  time  we  had  a violation  it 
was  all  taken  care  of  or  the  whole  situation  had  changed  l)y  the  time 
any  inspector  could  get  on  the  scene.  Either  they  were  on  to  the  next 
stop  or  the  condition  liad  so  changed  it  was  impossible  to  administer  it. 

We  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  the  only  way  to  really  dig  into 
the  migrant  problem  was  to  have  some  kind  of  portability,  inspectoi- 
portability  system,  that  travels  with  the  migrants.  I think  it  would, 
as  yon  point  out,  help  in  solving  this  problem  in  addition  to  yonr 
fixed  center. 

In  your  testimony  on  page  4a,  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  migrant 
families  in  general  are  not  covered  by  State  medicaid  ])rograms  be- 
cause they  are  not  receiving  welfare. 

I just  wonder  whethei*  this  would  be  remedied  if  the  President's 
family  assistance  ]fian  would  be  adopted  or  whether  this  would  not 
have  any  impact  on  the  situation  that  you  are  concerned  about. 

Dr.  CiiASF..  I don't  know  yet  what  the  interrelationship  is  going 
to  be  between  medicaid  and  the  family  assistance  ])rogram. 

I do  know  that  in  the  recent  proposal  which  we  just  had  last 
Thursday  in  the  Denver  newspaper  for  a j)re]uiid  health  program  for 
all  people  in  the  United  States,  Pi-esident  Nixon  stated  this  should 
be  )>rovided  by  emj)loyers  by  19TH.  He  sj:)ecifically  stated  that  not  to  he 
included  would  be  the  j>art-time  employees  and  farm  laborers.  Again, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  employer,  such  as  a sugar  com):iany,  em- 
ploying 12,000  migrant  workei’S  directly^  or  indirectly  could  not  pro- 
vide a cojupi’eliensive  prepaid  medical  plan  for  its  employees.  The 
j) resent  insurance  programs,  when  they  are  available,  cover  only  ac- 
cidents that  happen  to  the  father  on  the  job.  It  does  not  cover 
motliei’S  going  to  the  hospital  to  deliver  the  child.  It  does  not  cover 
the  child  who  needs  to  be  hospitalized  for  pneumonia.  I would  hope 
if  President  Nixon  is  going  to  leave  this  very  high  risk  group  out  of 
his  pro]^o.sal  on  prepaid  medical  care  that  some  other  health  care 
system  will  be  available  to  these  individuals,  and  my  guess  is  that  it 
will  be. 

Senator  Scmwiekkr.  Thank  yon  veiy  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Miss  Larson,  I wonder  if  yon  could  just  summarize  your  statement 
in  view  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  tell  ns  in  a synopsis  way  the  work 
yon  arc  attempting  to  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  LORA  BETH  LARSON, 

MIGRANT  NUTRITIONIST 

Miss  Larsox.  As  Dr.  Chase  lias  pointed  out,  there  are  some  severe 
malnutrition  problems  among  the  Mexican  Amei*icans  we  have  worked 
with  in  south  Texas. 

One,  probably  the  most  severe,  is  vitamin  A deficiency,  which  has 
a tremendous  impact  in  increased  susceptibility  to  various  infections; 
for  example,  measles,  colds,  skin  infections.  This  has  consequences  in 
loss  of  time  spent  in  school. 

Now,  there  are  several  ways  to  ti*y  to  attack  this  pmblem.  One  is 
through  the  availability  of  foods.  The  foods  which  are  distributed 
thi*ough  the  commodity  food  program  are  not  generally  high  in  vita- 
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in  in  A.  TIum*o  nrc  no  foods  ^iven  tlirougli  tliat  program  wliich  aro 
very  rich  sources,  ('nrrots  arc  one  but  they  are  not  distributed  fre- 
(pientl y,  if  at  all. 

TluM*e  i.s  al.so  evidence  of  inadequate  protein  intake.  There  are  some 
])roteiii  foods  distributed  through  the  commodity  food  progiaim.  Dry 
milk,  wlien  it  is  available,  is  distributed.  Yet,  many  times  it  is  not 
available  locally  in  the  warehouse  Ibi*  whatever  reason.  Maybe  there 
is  a higher  demand  by  participants  in  that  month  and  the  supply  runs 
out.  Alaybe  the  local  county  1ms  not  received  it  in  the  first  place.  Many 
])cople-  do  not  know  how  to  mix  the  dry  milk  when  it  is  distributed. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  availability  of  food  through  either 
the  commodity  food  program  or  food  stamp  program,  there  is  an 
additional  ])roblem  of  education.  For  instance,  the  problem  with  the 
carrots : Feeding  them  to  the  hogs  and  the  goats,  but  the  family  doesn't 
eat  them  because  they  donh.  know  that  these  ai*e  very  rich  sources 
of  vitamin  A for  their  children,  they  would  likely  feed  them  to  the 
children.  Peo])le  ai*e  interested  in  this  information  when  it  is  -avail- 
able to  them.  I was  talking  with  a group  of  men  vrho  were  considering 
vitamin  supplements  as  a program  to  push  among  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. We  happened  to  he  talking  about  the  lettuce  boycott  which  some 
people  are  sup])orting.  I pointed  out  that  spinach  is  very  rich  in 
vitamin  A and  it  can  be  substituted  for  lettuce  in  almost  any  kind 
of  fresh  dish.  I mentioned  tacos,  a dish  that  many  Mexican  Americans 
like  \*ery  much,  which  usually  has  some  tomatoes  and  lettuce  on  top 
of  the  meat,  and  I suggested  using  spinach  instead  of  lettuce.  This 
interested  these  men  very  mneh.  They  were  very  concerned  about  the 
health  of  their  families.  Spinach  was  something  that  was  very  good, 
very  rich  in  vitamins  for  their  children.  They  were  interested  in  this 
information  but  they  never  had  access  to  it  before. 

Peo]:)le  who  speak  S]:)anish  have  very  little  or  very  limited  acce.ss 
to  any  kind  of  nutrition  education.  Much  of  the  information  available 
to  the  general  American  population  is  available  through  nia.ss  media, 
]:)rinted  notices,  women's  nuiga/ines,  newspaper  articles,  and  these 
sources  don't  reach  people  who  don't  speak  English.  There  is  a very 
great  need  for  nutrition  education  which  is  oriented  toward  people 
with  particular  problems.  In  our  case,  this  population  is  the  Mexican 
American  who  has  a limited  knowledge  of  jEnglish,  and  a limited  in- 
come on  top  of  that.  Their  pennies  have  to  stretch  as  far  as  possible. 

The  food  stanq:)  program  offers  people  the  choice  of  how  they  wish 
to  distribute  their  money  in  terms  of  what  they  buy.  I generally 
favor  the  food  stamp  program,  but  I think  the  food  stamp  program, 
as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  food  assistance  offered  in  an  eff'ort  to 
eradicate  malnutrition,  must  be  accompanied  by  a very  strong,  Very 
vigorous,  ‘‘swinging''  nutrition  education  campaign.  It  has  to  be 
something  that  will  catch  people's  attention,  that  will  excite  people, 
that  will  motivate  people.  Any  “solution'’  that  will  eliminate  or  over- 
look the  importance  of  nutrition  education  would  not  be  a permanent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  inalmitrition.  There  is  an  ancient  proverb 
which  I am  fond  of  quoting:  “If  you  are  planning  for  a day,  give 
a man  fish.  If  you  arc  planning  for  10  years,  plant  a tree.  If  you  arc 
planning  for  100  years,  educate  the  people.”  I think  lack  of  knowledge 
is  certainly  one  part  of  the  problem  of  malnutrition  with  the  low- 
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income  Mexican  American  population,  and  specifically  with  the  Mexi- 
can American  migrant. 

The  Cu  Alim  AN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Larson. 

If  you  have  a prepared  statement,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that 
filed. 

Miss  Larson.  It  is  included  in  Dr.  Chase’s  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  Dr.  Chase,  thanks  to  you. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Dr.  Chase,  Congress  has  written,  has  passed 
.some  good  laws,  some  good  programs  for  migrants. 

Do  yon  find  that  generally  these  programs  are  helpful  to  the 
migrants?  Do  the  migrants  know  about  them  or  are  we  having  a 
breakdown  in  communications? 

Dr.  Chase.  Could  you  be  more  specific  on  the  programs  you  are 
thinking  of? 

Senator  Bkllmon.  Programs  relating  to  education,  health,  and 
nutrition ; the  problems  that  migrants  have. 

Dr.  CiiASE.  I don’t  know  of  any  specific  health  or  nutrition  pro- 
grams, although  they  usually  do  know  about  the  excellent  summer 
education  programs.  Education,  they  generally  do  know  about.  This 
is  an  area  that  has  seen  a very  great  improvement  in  the  last  5 years. 

Migrants  usually  get  their  children  into  schools  in  the  North  in  the 
summertime.  The  problem  then  becomes  one  of  whether  or  not  the 
schools  in  the  Soutli  will  accept  the  supplemental  education  that  the 
child  has  had  during  the  summer.  At  least,  some  schools  in  the  South, 
as  recently  as  a year  ago,  still  gi*aded  oi*  reduced  the  child’s  grade  on 
the  basis  of  how  much  time  he  had  missed,  not  on  how  much  he  knew. 
This  led  to  school  failures  and  continuation  of  the  dropout  problem 
in  the  school. 

Senatoi*  Bellmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  ask  Miss  Larson 
one  question,  also. 

You  mentioned  the  need  for  education  in  nutrition.  If  I understood 
yoiu*  comment  right,  you  did  not  limit  the  need  for  education  just  to 
migrants. 

Miss  Larson.  That  is  correct;  I think  there  is  evidence  now  that 
there  is  malnutrition  in  the  entire  U.S.  population  in  terms  of  vitamin 
deficiencies,  anemia,  obesity.  There  are  problems  of  malnutrition  in 
all  segments  of  the  population. 

Nutrition  traditionally  has  been  a very  unpopular  subject.  I must 
admit  this  was  my  opinion,  too,  when  I was  a student,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  vital  and  can  be  made  exciting  and  interesting  and 
applicable. 

In  addition  to  migrants,  in  addition  to  Spanish-speaking  people 
who  do  not  migrate  because  they  are  too  pooi*,  nutrition  education  is 
important  for  the  entii*e  U.S.  population  to  achieve  a nutritionally 
healthy  population. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Are  you  suggesting  that  this  might  be  a proper 
area  for  a nationwide  federally  funded  effort? 

Miss  Larson.  Yes ; I am. 

I think  the  expanded  nutrition  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultui’e  is  making  some  very  good  beginnings  with  the  low- 
income  levels.  But  this  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  all  towns  and 
counties  of  the  United  States. 


The  county  home  demonstration  agent,  again  from  tlie  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  traditionally  worked  with  middle-income  rural 
j)opulations.  This  program  has  also  done  a great  deal.  Yet,  I don’t 
think  eithei*  of  these  is  enough  to  really  reach  and  convince  as  many 
people,  as  we  should  be  helping. 

In  addition  to  current  programs  in  nutrition  education,  we  should 
considei*  the  use  of  mass  media  for  nutrition  education. 

Senatoi’  Bellmon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Thank  you  ever  so  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr,  H.  Peter  Chase  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  op  Dr.  H.  Peter  Citase,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pediatrics,  University  of  Colorado  Medical  School 

We  have  been  specifically  involved  with  four  nutrition  and  health  studies 
dealing  with  the  Mexicau-Ameriean  migrant  children.  The  fir.st  of  these  was  in 
December  of  lOGS  in  southern  Colorado  at  which  time  o.  door  to  door  suiwey 
wa.s  conducted  in  the  homes  of  families  who  had  been  involved  with  migrant 
work  during  the  previous  summer.  The  .second  study  was  also  in  Colorado  and 
was  done  in  .Tune  of  19G0  and  dealt  with  116  families  from  Texas,  2G  families 
from  Colorado,  and  f)  families  from  six  other  states.  Three-hundred  preschool 
children  W(»re  studied  ages  six  and  under  and  will  be  the  main  source*  of  the 
data  to  he  i)resented  today.  The  third  study  in  which  nutritional  data  wa.s 
collected  took  place  in  Texas  in  March  of  3970  and  dealt  with  api)»*oximately 
225  children.  .-V  fourth  study  which  ha.s  included  follow-up  exa in; nation  on 
.some  of  the  children  from  the  third  study  was  undertaken  this  month.  The 
third  and  fourth  studies  are*  i)art  of  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  nutri- 
tion and  health  aid.s  in  elealing  with  the  migrant  families. 

I would  like;  to  he*gin  by  e-oininenting  on  .some  of  the  .social  finding.s.  As  you 
me*utioued  Dr.  Mead  has  alreaely  pointed  out  the  imiKirtance  of  the.se  finding.s. 
I think  they  are  particularly  important  here  in  understanding  the  problems  of 
the  migrant  familie.s  as  well  in  imssihly  helping  them  to  .settle  out  of  the 
migrant  stre*am.  which  may  eventually  be  part  of  the  solution  to  migrant 
prohlem.s.  The  first  four  .slides  show  pictures  of  a girl  who  presented  with 
kwashiorkor  and  who  had  edema  and  other  skin  changes.  She  wa.s  from  a 
family  who  had  settleil  out  of  the  migrant  stream  approximately  three  months 
I»rior  to  her  hospitalization.  The  settlement  often  brings  prohlem.s  for  the  fami- 
lies and  I think  there  is  a need  for  .special  help  in  this  area.  There  is  presently 
an  agem*y  in  Colorado  involved  with  resettlement  of  migrants  which  is  (‘ailed 
the  Foundation  for  Urban  and  Neighborhood  Development  (FUND).  Although 
this  foundation  has  been  funded  by  a private  source  eventually  the  gov(*rnment 
may  hav(*  to  become  immlvo<l  with  re.settlement  of  migrant  fainilie.s.  Befon* 
outlining  tin*  social  findings  I would  like  to  emphasize  there  were  no  statistical 
difr(*r(*nces  in  thes(*  or  any  other  findings  in  this  study  between  the  out  of  .state 
migrant  childr(*n  versus  the  instate  migrant  children. 

The  mean  income  of  the  151  fainilie.s  was  $1885  per  year.  Sixty-one  pereent  of 
the  families,  or  over  half,  reported  earnings  of  le.ss  than  $2500  per  year,  eighty- 
four  p(*rcent  of  the  families  reported  total  annual  earnings  of  less  than  $3500. 
In  spite  of  this  only  tw(*lve  families  reporteil  receiving  financial  assistance  the 
pr(*vious  y(‘ar.  The  mean  education  of  the  father.s  was  sixth  grade  and  of  the 
mother.s  fifth  grade.  The  reason.s  for  the  low  edueational  attainment  are  mul- 
tiple and  include  the  iirohlem  of  having  to  remove  children  from  .school  in  the 
spring  when  the*  family  leaves  to  migrate  as*  w(*ll  ns  getting  the  childr(ui  hack 
to  school  hit(*  h(*cau.se  the  family  ha.s  not  yet  returned  to  their  home  ba.se.  I 
hav(*  h(*(*u  told  of  in.stanc(*s  in  which  home  base  schools  have  i>enalized  chil- 
li ren  for  the  time  they  have  missed  by  lowering  the  children’s  grades.  These 
factors  obviously  lead  to  low  school  attainment.  The  schCKil  programs  that  an* 
offered  in  the  migrant  stream,  during  the  summer,  for  the  migrant  children  are 
(*xc(*ll(*ut  and  have  helped  to  inipi*ove  sehool  attainment  and  likely  also  im- 
prove nutrition  and  health.  It  i.s  obviously  essential  that  the  summer  school  pro- 
grams (mmmunicate  with  the  .schools  at  the  migrants  home  base.  Communica- 
tion is  a major  problem  whether  it  i.s  dealing  with  school  attainment  or  medi- 
cal problems. 
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It.  wa.s  recoil tly  suf;gesto<l  that  it  might  be  easier  for  migrant  families  to 
move  to  the  city  and  accept  welfare  than  to  continue  to  migrati*.  Tin'  niij;rant 
famili(*s  are  proud  and  they  would  not  accept  that  sort  of  aiTang(‘im*nt.  Tlu‘y 
u'ork  hard  from  morning  to  dusk  and  travel  to  seek  work  when  work  is  not 
available  at  their  home  base.  They  have  a definite  attachment  to  the  land  in 
the  southwestern  Tiiited  States  which  may  rcdate  to  their  Mexican  ancestry, 
and  they  have  family  ties  that  make  resettlement  in  the  north  diflicult.  We  n‘- 
ceiitly  had  two  families  with  children  with  chronic  disease.^  that  we  urg(*d  to 
stay  in  Colorado  for  continued  health  care.  Neither  of  the.se  families  had  any 
desire  to  .settle  out  of  the  migrant  stream  and  this  i.s  the  way  with  many  of 
tin*  migrant  families. 

In  b(*ginning  the  comments  on  the  ineflical  hi.story  I would  like  to  einpliasi/.e 
the  relationship  between  nutrition  and  health.  Nutrition  education  in  medical 
schools  is  relatively  limited  today  and  I suspect  that  health  education  in  nutri- 
tion .schools  present.s  a .similar  prohleni.  Dr.  Mayer  comimented  on  the  i)robh*ni 
of  iintrition  education  in  medical  schools  previously  before  this  committee  and 
the  prohhmi  was  al.so  discussed  at  the  White  House  Conference,  but  1 know 
of  nothing  that  has  been  done  about  it. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  prepared  statement,  the  infant  mortality  in  migrant 
children  is  about  three  times  that  of  the  national  average.  The  infant  mortal- 
ity refers  specifically  to  deaths  of  live  born  children  under  one  year  of  age. 
One-third  of  the  mothers  reported  not  having  received  any  prenatal  cave.  Fre- 
(piently  with  other  mothers  the  prenatal  care  was  minimal  or  sporadic.  Deliver- 
ie.s  frequently  take  place  in  clinics  when  the  families  are  living  at  their  home 
ha.se.  with  the  mother  and  baby  leaving  within  twenty-four  hours  following 
deliverj\  When  the  families  are  in  the  migrant  stream  delivery  may  he  more 
apt  to  be  at  home.  Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  percent  of  the  children,  in 
onr  study,  were  reported  to  have  been  delivered  at  home.  I think  the?  lack  of 
prenatal  care  and  the  lack  of  delivery  in  a hospital  are  both  factors  that  result 
in  the  high  infant  inorUility.  This  emphasizes  the  great  need  for  a hospital  care 
.sy.stein  for  the  migrant  families. 

Approximately  one-fourtli  of  the  migrant  mothers  nursed  their  infants.  It 
would  he  helpful  if  this  figure  could  be  much  higher  as  there  are  problems  of 
care  of  the  bottles  and  the  milk  while  migrating,  and  refrigerators  fre(|uently 
are  not  available.  Nutrition  education  could  possibly  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  nniiiher  of  mothers  who  do  nurse  their  children. 

Approximately  oiie-lialf  of  the  children  in  the  1969  study  had  not  receive<l  any 
iniinunizations.  This  has  changed  in  the  past  year  as  .schools  have  begun  to  enforce 
inniiiinizations  even  at  the  preschool  level.  We  found  this  year  that  almost  all 
children  had  received  at  least  one  immunization.  New  emphasis  lias  apparently 
l>een  placed  as  a re.sult  of  the  polio  epidemic  and  diphtheria  epidemic  reiyorted 
ill  Texas  last  summer.  Approximately  eiglity-six  i>erceiit  of  the  children  were 
reported  to  have  never  been  seen  by  a dentist.  Approximately  ten  percent  of 
the  children  had  not  seen  a physician  since  birth. 

I would  like  to  now  comment  On  some  of  the  pliy.sxcal  examination  data  of 
the  300  children.  o4  were  low  in  height  attainment.  Using  U.S.  growth  grids  of 
cauca.sian  children  one  would  exi>oct  that  approximately  nine  of  tin*  300 
children  would  have  been  low  in  height  attainment.  Dr.  .Tnan  Cravioto  of  Mexico 
City  has  reported  that  children  from  second  generation  upper  economic  families 
have  a similar  pattern  of  growth  to  tho.se  found  in  the  United  States.  This 
suggests  that  quite  a few  of  these  children  have  low  height  attainment  for  some 
reason.  Seventeen  of  the  children  were  also  found  to  ho  low  in  weight  attuiii- 
inent.  Threci  of  these  seventeen  cliildreii  also  had  either  total  serum  proteins 
below  ().0  g/100  ml  or  an  aibuniiii  level  below  3.5  g/100  ml.  We  were  asked  to 
.specifically  coniiiieiit  on  kwashiorkor  in  migrant  children  and  the  reason  this  i.s 
difficult  is  because  people  have  not  really  defined  tlie  term  kwa.shiorkor.  In 
a recent  publication  by  Jean  Van  Duzen,  James  P.  Carter,  John  Secoiidi  and 
Charles  Federspiel,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition,  they  defined 
kwashiorkor  in  Navajo  children  as  one  of  three  possibilities,  one;  children  with 
weight  below  the  third  i>ercentile  and  total  serum  proteins  below  6.0  g/100  ml. 
two ; children  with  ^Yoight  below  the  third  i>erceiitile  and  edema,  misery,  and 
flaky-point  dermatosis,  three;  children  with  weight  below  the  third  percentile  and 
alhuiiiiii  below  3.5  g/100  ml.  Using  the  si'coml  definition  of  kwashiorkor  we  have 
found  IK)  such  cases  in  our  .surveys.  Wo  have,  however,  had  three  or  four  sucli 
case.s,  in  migrants,  referred  to  the  hospital  over  the  past  3 years.  We  have  also 
had  three  or  four  cases  from  noninigraiit  families  over  the  past  3 years. 
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Seventeen  children  were  found  to  be  below  the  third  percentile  for  head  cir- 
cumference. This  is  particularly  hothersoiue  as  it  is  known  that  children  of  all 
races  have  similar  patterns  of  growth  and  head  circumference.  The  head  cireiun- 
f(*rence  is  also  oiu?  of  the  h(?st  indications  of  how  tlu‘  inner  brain  is  growing.  Dr. 
Cravioto’s  studies,  as  well  as  our  own,  have  shown  low  head  cireuiuferenc(?s  in 
children  who  have  previously  been  malnourished.  Low  lu‘ad  circuuifereuees  often 
also  indicati*  U)W  int(‘lU‘ctual  attainnumt.  As  there  were  twice  as  many  children 
in  this  study  with  low  head  (drcuinferences  as  would  be  expected,  this  is  a bother- 
some liuding. 

1'he  next  slide  shows  a child  with  impetigo  or  skin  infections.  Skin  infections 
were  found  in  .S2  of  the  ’^00  children.  You  have  .s(‘en  a slide  earlier  of  hair  dyspig- 
mentation  and  this  was  found  iu  21  children.  Lip  lesions  which  wen»  al.so  pn'sent 
on  an  earlier  slide  were  found  in  10  children.  Nasal  discharge  was  present  in  GK) 
children. 

It  was  interesting  that  when  this  data  was  put  into  the  computer  the  skin 
infections  and  nasal  discharge  were  both  found  to  be  statistically  more  frequent 
in  children  with  low  serum  vitamin  A levels.  Vitamin  A is  a vitamin  that  is  known 
to  he  imi>ortant  in  maintaining  integrity  of  membranes  such  as  the  skin  and  tlu* 
linings  for  the  nose  and  the  re.spiratory  tract  leading  to  the  lungs.  AVhile  I would 
not  claim  that  vitamin  A delicicmcy  causes  colds,  this  again  ix)ints  out  the  nda- 
tionship  between  infections  and  nutrition.  It  was  also  interesting  that  a history 
of  measles  was  twice  as  frequent  in  children  with  low  serum  vitamin  A l(*vels. 
Measles  is  a common  killer  of  children  in  South  America  and  in  many  other  pop- 
ulations in  which  malnutrition  is  prevalent. 

The  next  slide  shows  hypertrophic  tongue  papillae,  which  also  corr(‘lated  sta- 
tistically with  low  serum  vitamin  A h‘vels.  The  tongue  changt'.s  may  also  oc^mr 
with  other  vitamin  dtdicieiicies  hut  apl>ear  to  bt‘  related  to  the  vitamin  A in  this 
study.  This  .same  slidt'  show.s  the  .severe  dental  caries  as  seen  in  llS  of  the  300 
children.  There  were  an  average  of  four  caries  per  child  in  .58%  of  the  childrtui 
who  were  four  years  of  age  or  older.  The  next  slide  shows  a conjunctival  follisn- 
litis  which  is  .suggestive  of  trachoma.  We  were  only  able  to  do  slide  preparations 
in  five  children  and  in  one  of  tlusse  preparations  the  slide  was  suggestive  of  the 
diagno.sis  of  trachoma.  Tra(?homa  is  a frequent  infection  in  uud(‘rnourislu‘d  popu- 
lations and  although  not  usually  harmful  in  childnm  may  result  iu  visual  lo.ss  iu 
adults  after  reiK>ated  secondary  bacterial  infections.  It  would  appear  that  fnrtlu'i* 
studies  are  indicated  to  deteraiine  whether  this  is  trachoma  and  the  extent  of 
the  infection. 

I would  now  like  to  present  .some  of  the  laboratory  data  starting  with  the  hemo- 
globin values  in  three  of  the  four  studies.  It  is  apparent  that  not  many  of  tlu‘  pre- 
.school  children  wer(‘  anemic.  Only  0%  of  the  children  in  the  last  two  studies  havt* 
had  hemoglobins  below  10  gn^in.s/100  ml.  Tliis  may  he  because  tlu‘  mothers  fre- 
<pieutly  cook  in  iron  pots  and  also  because  potatoes  and  potatoe  skins  which  do 
include  iron  are  frequently  included  in  the  diet. 

The  next  slide  demonstrates  the  major  vitamin  deficiency  we  haV(‘  found  iu 
the  migrant  children.  You  can  see  that  approximat(‘ly  two-thirds  of  the  ehildnm 
have  low  vitamin  A l(‘V(*ls.  Studies  done  by  Dr.  G(‘orge  Owen  from  Ohio  Stat(* 
University  have  found  a mean  vitamin  A level  of  33  ^g/100  ml  in  United  States 
pre.scliool  childrcm,  with  2%  of  the  children  having  values  of  20  ^g/100  ml  or  lo.ss. 
In  three  studies  we  have  found  .33.  20  and  37%  of  children  with  value.s  of  20^g  or 
le.ss.  I believe  the  vitamin  A deficiency  would  ho  the  primary  nutritional  problem 
in  the  migrant  pn‘.sehool  child r(*n. 

The  next  slide  .shows  the  vitamin  C hwels.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlx* 
initial  survey  done  in  southern  Colorado  in  the  winter  .showed  a high  degree 
of  vitamin  C deficiency.  Tlu*  pre(?eding  studies  wen*  done  primarily  on  children 
from  Texas  when*  fruits  with  vitamin  C are  n*adily  available  and  tlu*i*e  was 
no  evidence  of  vitamin  0 d(*fici(*iKw  iu  ilu^  pn*.school  children.  Two  of  tlx*  chil- 
dren in  that  first  study  had  no  vitamin  C dett*ctahle  in  their  blood. 

The  next  .slide?  shows  the  senun  prot(*in  values.  1 think  this  is  another  area 
in  which  a major  prohhmi  exists.  Approximately  10%  of  the  children  are  low 
in  .serum  prote'ins.  Our  study  as  recently  as  two  weeks  ago  showed  a high  in- 
(•idence  of  phy.sical  (*xaminatioii  findings  suggesting  protein  deficiency.  Tliese 
are  usually  child n*u  who  don’t  like  milk  or  occa.sioually  children  who  live  in 
fainilie.s  in  which  adequate  moiu*y  is  not  available  to  purchase  milk.  "We  were 
<piit(*  disturluHl  a.s  recently  as  two  weeks  ago  when  families  told  us  that  milk 
fnupieutly  wa.s  not  uvailal)le  for  .several  months  in  a row  from  the  commodity 
food  distribution  center  in  their  area.  I would  consider  milk  the  number  one 
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staph*  ill  tlu*  coiiiiiiodity  food  proj^rani  bocaiiso  it  is  so  iinportant  for  tlu*  nutri- 
tion of  infants  and  I would  think  that  this  would  lx*  n food  that  tlu*  coinniodity 
ilistrihiitioii  c(*ntt*rs  would  lx*  caix'fnl  to  nov(*r  run  out  of. 

Soniin  folic  acid  levels  were  low  in  29  children,  and  may  relh*ct  recent  intake 
of  folic  acid.  The  levels  of  folic  acid  in  the  n*d  cells  wen*  less  apt  to  lx‘  low  and 
more  lik(*l.v  r(*pr(*s(‘iit  tlu*  stores  of  folic  acid. 

Cholesterol  levels  were  above  two  standard  deviations  of  normal  in  2S  of 
the  .H(K)  elnhiren.  Studies  from  Korean  victims  under  20  years  of  a«e  showed 
cholesterol  d(*po.sits  alr(*ady  pn*s(*nt  in  hlood  levels  and  it  is  (|uit(*  likely  that 
these  hij;h  levels  found  in  children  inij;ht  he  an  imi>ortant  form  of  malnutri- 
tion. The  etiology  again  likely  involves  cnltnral  nutritional  hal)it.s.  related  to 
the  use  of  aiiinmi  fat  in  cooking  in  this  population,  and  inigiit  l>e  alleviated  hy 
nutrition  education. 

T would  lik(*  to  make  five  major  i>oiiits  in  closing  : 

1.  I thi)ik  tlu*  mo.st  critical  prohleiii  of  the  migrant  population  right  now  is 
the  nimvai lability  of  hospital  care. 

2.  The  interrelationship  of  good  health  and  good  nutrition  must  be  appreciated 
and  emphasizt*^!  to  a greater  extent.  An  example  of  the  first  two  points  is  shown 
in  this  slide  of  a little  hoy  with  initials  .T.  O.  who  had  gro.ss  mam  sinus.  He  was 
.still  at  birth  weight  at  age  4V^>  months  and  was  found  in  our  first  door-to-door 
survey  lying  in  bod.  He  had  kept  nothing  down  for  2 days,  had  bilateral 
pnenmonin,  and  bilateral  ear  infections.  The  family  consist(*d  of  the  child’s  uu>tlu*r 
who  had  four  other  children  and  the  child’s  graiuliuotiier  who  al.so  had  (dglit 
ehildron  living  in  the  two  l)c<lrooni  home.  The  father  wa.s  away  doing  migrant 
labor.  AVe  looked  in  the  cupboard  and  documented  that  only  two  cans  <»f  milk 
were  available  for  the  thirteen  children  to  last  the  following  three  days. 

When  1 attemiited  to  admit  this  child  to  a local  private  hospital  I was  told  by 
the  hospital  administrator  that  the  hospital  could  be  half  filled  with  migrants 
we  could  never  pay  anything  toward  their  hospital  l)ill.  He  was  cori*(*ct  and 
indeed  one  must  sympathize  witli  him  a.s  it  is  his  job  to  see  that  the  hospital 
breaks  even  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  said  “If  we  took  migrant  patients  in 
our  hospital  we  would  have  our  hospital  half  filled  with  these  patients  and  we 
would  be  severely  in  debt.’’  The  hospital,  however,  did  take  the  patient  for  two 
days  under  an  emprgenc.v  life  or  deatii  clause  and  the  child  wa.s  then  discharged, 
within  a week  he  was  able  to  get  to  our  state  hospital  where  he  was  rehabilitated 
over  a two  month  period.  Thi.s  child  had  no  detectable  vitamin  C in  his  hlimd  and 
was  diagnso(‘d  by  Dr.  Cecily  'Williams,  who  happened  to  bo  visiting  in  Colorado 
at  that  time,  to  also  have  rickets.  Although  this  case  is  rare  it  does  point  out 
the  two  points  I am  trying  to  make : the  unavailability  of  hospital  care  for 
migrants  and  the  iiiterrelationshix)  of  nutrition  and  health. 

:i  The  third  point  I would  like  to  make  is  the  importance  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  this  will  be  further  emphasized  by  my  colleague  Miss  Lora  Beth  Larson. 
This  last  .slide  .shows  a pigi)en  with  the  aiii mills  eating  away  at  a large  pile  of 
carrots.  The  carrots  were  readily  available  .stacked  in  a big  cart  next  to  the  pen 
and  are  frequently  iirought  home  b.v  the  fathers  after  working  the  fields  when 
picking  carrots.  Yet  carrots  are  not  a culturally  accepted  food  and  few  of  the 
faiiiiMes  reiKirted  eating  carrots.  V(*t  in  thi.s  same  town  over  G07r  of  the  children 
were  deficient  in  vitamin  A which  is  very  high  in  carrots.  This  was  a problem  in 
nutrition  education  and  I believe  that  with  making  the  families  aware  tiiat  carrots 
are  a good  food  to  eat  ami  important  for  their  children’s  health,  the  nutritional 
status  of  the  children  can  be  improved. 

4.  The  fourth  xioint  I would  like*  to  make  i.s  that  program.s  that  ar(»  deV(‘lop(»d 
for  migrants  must  include  the  rural  poor  as  well  as  migrant  faniilie.s.  A book 
written  in  1923  entitled  “HI  Fares  the  Land  and  Migratory  Labor  in  the  I’liited 
State.s”  hy  Carey  McWilliams  points  out  how  the  INIexican-American  migrants 
u’ore  s(*parat(*d  from  ^Mexican-Ainericans  who  had  drop|>e(l  out  of  the  stream  and 
alienated  from  their  own  brethren.  If  the  Federal  Gov(*nim(*nt  supports  programs 
for  tlu*  migrant  without  including  tlu*  rural  iM)verty  i>opulation.  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriimeiit  will  continiU‘  to  separate  the.^i*  two  groni)s.  Two  wc(*ks  ago  I had  a family 
tell  me  they  would  migrate  for  the  first  time  next  summer  .so  that  their  teenage 
(laughter  who  had  20  te(*tli  and  10  caviti(*s  could  g(*t  fn*(‘  dental  can*  in  Michigan. 
Tlu*  Migrant  Health  Service  has  started  four  rural  neighborhood  health  centers 
in  areas  of  high  migrant  population  but  has  allowed  thes(*  to  be  utilized  by 
the  rural  poor  as  well.  One  of  the  four  centers  has  l)(*i*n  iriitiat(*d  in  Fort  laipton, 
Colorado  and  could  serve  as  an  importiint  model  for  many  more  such  centers, 
which  are  badly  needed. 
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The  CiiAiitMAN.  We  have  two  additional  witnesses.  I would  like  to 
have  them  come  togrether.  Mrs.  Patricia  Young,  Church  Women 
United  and  United  Presbyterian  Women,  and  Dr.  James  Carter, 
assistant  professor  of  nutrition  and  instructor  in  pediatrics,  Vander- 
bilt ITniversity  School  of  Medicine,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sony  we  have  had  to  keep  you  people  waiting  so  long.  In  view  of 
the  time  situation,  could  you  hit  the  highlights  of  your  statements. 
We  will  see  that  the  entire  prepared  text  is  made  part  of  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATEICIA  YOUNG  (MES.  JOSEPH  H.)  CHUECH 
WOMEN  UNITED  AND  UNITED  PEESBYTEEIAN  WOMEN 

Mrs.  Young.  I will  make  an  effort  to  cut  as  I go,  but  I would  really 
like  to  cover  all  my  points,  if  I may. 

The  Chairman.  Fine. 

Mrs.  Young.  Today  I speak  to  you  as  a “time  and  a half”  volunteer 
in  the  war  against  hunger  who  can  share  first-hand  experiences  gained 
in  attempting  to  work  with  all  levels  of  government. 

At  the  local  level  I am  working  with  the  school  lunch  committee 
which  is  trying  to  persuade  the  school  district  to  inaugurate  an  ele- 
mentary school  lunch  program.  After  nearly  a year  of  work  by  a 
broadly-based  community  committee  and  the  threat  of  legal  action 
against  the  district,  we  still  have  only  a vague  promise  of  the  pro- 
gram being  instituted  before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I also  serve 
on  the  county  nutrition  committee,  and  I helped  launch  our  year-old 
Meals  on  Wheels  service. 

At  the  State  level  I was  one  of  several  persons  who  pressed  for  + 
or  5 months  to  have  the  Governor  call  a State  follow-up  meeting  to 
the  MHiite  House  Conference.  It  was  finally  held  in  July — without 
the  help  of  State  funds,  I might  add.  I served  as  cochairman.  Without 
success,  I have  also  pushed  for  the  establishment  of  a citizen  advisory 
committee  to  help  improve  our  inadequate  State  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. This  was  the  priority  recommendation  of  our  State  meeting. 
Lack  of  State  funds  to  nay  the  expenses  for  such  a blue-ribbon  com- 
mittee is  given  as  the  official  reason  for  not  appointing  such  a group. 

At  the  national  level,  in  October  of  1968  I was  invited  to  serve  on 
an  advisory  committee  on  hunger  to  the  TTSDA  Consumer  and  Marlcet- 
ing  Service.  Apparently  this  ad  hoc  committee  proved  to  be  politically 
expendable  with  the  November  election  for  we  survived  to  have  only 
two  meetin."S  after  January  20.  I served  as  chairman  of  the  task 
force  on  Voluntaiy  Action  by  Women  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence, and  I was  one  of  the  six  persons  who  met  with  President  Nixon 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  conference. 

During  tlie  bust  2 years  I have  traveled  to  many  parts  of  the  country, 
speaking  at  meetings  and  hunger  workshops  sponsored  by  United 
Presbyterian  Women,  Church  Women  United,  The  National  Council 
of  Churches  and  a coalition  of  74  organizations  headed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  The  purpose  of  my  participation  has  been 
to  stimulate  local  action  committees. 

I have  wiiften  a number  of  articles  suggesting  ways  that  volunteers 
can  work  against  hunger.  I have  spoken  to  mayors,  school  superin- 
tendents, Governors,  the  President  and  now  you.  I have  listened  to  the 
poor  and  hungiy  whenever  I have  had  the  chance,  but  I am  not  here 
to  tell  their  story.  They  can  tell  it  like  it  is  without  any  help. 
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I am  liere  to  tell  you  liow  one  person,  who  has  attempted  to  work 
within  the  establishment  and  through  the  system,  sees  the  picture.  I 
am  not  hungry,  but  I am  angry  and  frustrated  and  not  likely  to  be 
too  diplomatic.  Mucli  of  my  testimony  will  be  critical,  and  before  I 
begin,  I would  like  to  make  a few  observations  in  defense  of  citizen 
critics. 

Some  criticism  is  designed  to  damage  and  embarrass.  Mine  is  not. 
I am  not  interested  in  cliaracter  assassination  or  career  destruction.  I 
am  concerned  about  higher  performance  ratings  for  public  officials  and 
public  programs.  It  should  be  possible  for  citizens  to  point  out  failures 
without  being  considered  “the  enemy.” 

I should  add  that  I was  a participant  at  the  IT.N.  Second  World 
Food  Congress  held  at  The  Hague  the  last  2 weeks  of  June  1970.  My 
concern  for  world  hunger  extends  from  my  view  of  it  during  a work- 
ing visit  to  Africa  in  1966.  I say  to  you  that  kwashiorkor  in  a San 
Antonio  hospital  is  no  more  nor  less  disturbing  than  the  same  condition 
observed  in  South  Africa.  For  it  to  exist  in  either  affluent  economy  is  a 
disgrace  and  a sin  against  humanity. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fight  the  battle  against  hunger  when  you 
must  operate  in  a climate  in  which  the  following  things  take  place: 

The  official  follow-up  document  of  the  White  House  conference  re- 
sponds to  the  many  requests  of  the  conference  participants  for  a White 
House  level  advocate  for  the  hungry,  saying  *. 

Placing  a unit  in  the  Executive  Office  at  a level  imm^iately  under  the 
President  may  well  raise  its  effectiveness  in  investing  it  with  a claim  on  the 
President's  time  and  attention.  But  that  positioning  must  be  at  the  expense  of  his 
attention  to  other  activities  and  thus  may  result  in  a net  loss  of  overall  effective- 
ness. 

Since  food  for  its  people  is  basic  to  the  health  of  a nation,  what 
other  activities  can  possibly  be  more  important  to  a President  than 
seeing  that  hungry  citizens  are  fed : 

That  same  document  admits  that  the  distribution  of  commodities  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  rather  than  hungry  people — something 
we  have  suspected  for  a long  time,  but  didn’t  think  we  would  see  in 
print. 

A USDA  official’s  answer  to  a nationwide  appeal  for  public  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  school  lunch  regulations  is  that  public  liearings 
ai*e  a “waste  of  time”  with  only  “one  or  two  persons  offering  anything 
constructive,”  and  “besides,  we  have  to  be  sensitive  to  local  officials’ 
problems” — not,  you  notice,  to  hungry  kids. 

Another  highly  placed  USDA  official  made  certain  comments  dur- 
ing a field  trip  only  to  return  to  home  base  in  Washington  and  dis- 
cover the  rug  had  been  pulled  out  from  under  him  when  another 
official  issued  contradictory  advice  to  the  local  district.  I might  add 
the  first  official’s  information  was  the  correct  vei'sion  of  the  law,  but 
who  is  a local  superintendent  to  believe  ? 

A State  Governor  says  that  the  hungry  people  in  his  State — if  there 
are  any — can  “shoot  a deer”  for  food. 

A local  mother  must  write  anonymously  to  a crusading  school 
director: 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  part  in  the  dinners.  My  children  are  doing 
better  in  school  and  are  more  playful.  Two  of  tliem  hated  to  go  to  school,  but 
now  they  like  to  go.  We  cannot  afford  to  buy  their  dinners,  so  please  do  all  yo\i 
can  to  continue  to  keep  them  in  our  school.  I don^t  want  to  sign  niy  name  because 
some  of  my  children's  teachers  don^t  like  the  free  dinners. 


And  unfortunately,  it  is  not  an  isolated  instance  when  a citizen  sug- 
gests the  way  to  reduce  crime  and  welfare  costs  is  to  castrate  the  crimi- 
nals and  sterilize  all  welfare  motheis.  From  some  public  statements 
by  some  lawmakers,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  some  officials  here  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  would  agree.  At  the  very  least  the  poor 
are  treated  as  something  less  than  people  because  they  have  been  re- 
duced to  asking  for  help.  It  is  not  a pretty  story. 

Of  couise,  all  the  pro>blems  are  not  at  the  Federal  level,  but  I be- 
lieve much  of  the  inaction  and  hostility  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  leadership,  and  forthright,  clear-cut  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  from  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Before  I go  further,  let  me  acknowledge  the  progress  that  has  been 
made — much  of  it  due  to  the  leadei*ship  of  this  bipartisan  committee — 
an  example  for  which  we  all  give  thanks. 

We  have  come  a long  way  m less  than  4 years.  After  the  revelation  of 
a number  of  private  and  public  studies,  the  American  people  can  jio 
longer  plead  ignorance  of  the  malady  of  malnutntion  and  hunger  in 
our  land.  Nor  could  Government  deny  it  indefinitely,  and  so  for  the 
first  time  ending  hunger  was  made  a national  goal  by  the  President. 

We  have  begun — though  discontinued — a national  survey  of  nutri- 
tional health.  We  have  held  our  first  White  House  conference  on  the 
subject.  Wo  have  improved  many  of  the  laws — though  one  must 
vigorously  protest  the  regressive  steps  taken  by  the  last  Congress  in 
the  “forced  labor”  work  provision  in  the  food  stamp  bill  and  the  de- 
lay in  promulgating  national  eligibility  standards. 

We  have  increased  the  funding  and  thereby  the  outreach  of  the 
food  progiams.  We  have  ostensibly  begun  a Government-wide  imple- 
mentation of  at  least  70  percent  of  the  recommendations  of  the  14- 
month-old  conference,  including  consideration  of  more  regulation  and 
standard-setting  in  the  food  industry. 

We  have  held  a promised  followup  meeting,  though  many  of  us 
questioned  its  value  in  view  of  the  handicaps  under  which  it  labored, 
particularly  the  nonsubstantive  report  of  the  administration’s  official 
version  of  progress.  It  is  a numbers  game  that  has  no  reality,  played 
as  a surrealistic  sideshow  off-stage  away  from  the  ugly  main  feature 
showing  people  suffering  from  hunger. 

We  do  have  some  awareness  of,  some  acceptance  of  and  some  ac- 
tion on  hunger  and  malnutrition.  The  question  is  the  old  one  of; — 
is  the  bottle  half-full  or  half-empty?  If  our  national  goal  set  by 
the  President  in  May  1969  truly  is  ending  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  America  for  all  time,  is  half  a job  good  enough?  Particularly  since 
that  seems  to  be  where  we  have  stopped. 

The  administration  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1972  allow  for  no 
real  expansion  of  participation  in  either  the  food  stamp  or  school 
lunch  programs  and  contain  only  a token  nod  for  the  school  break- 
fast and  supplemental  feeding  programs.  And,  after  all,  the  pre- 
school child  is  the  one  most  harmed  by  lack  of  proper  nourishment, 
and  most  school  working  hours  are  spent  between  breakfast  and 
lunch. 

Halfway  to  the  moon  would  not  be  considered  success,  and  nei- 
ther should  feeding  half  our  hungry  citizens  be  considered  reason 
for  resting  on  our  laurels.  We  are  at  “Ceres  13”  and  some  malfunc- 
tions must  be  corrected.  Our  national  honor  and  prestige  are  at  stake 
here,  too.  Our  national  conscience  should  be  aching. 
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r^et  US  look  at  what  has  not  been  done. 

Wo  liave  a food  pi’ogi*am  in  virtually  (n*ei*y  county,  but  are  all 
eligible  and  needy  persons  participating — oven  in  Washington,  D.C.? 
Are  those  that  are  participating  suffering  unnecossai'y  incon^^enience 
and  indignities  that  discourage  others  from  submitting  and  applying? 
As  Bishop  Gallagher  has  said,  “The  poor  also  hungei*  for  politeness, 
courtesy  and  sincere  response  to  their  catastrophic  problems.” 

Are  all  announced  commodities  available  in  all  places?  Arc  they 
fresh  and  uncontaminated?  Is  any  real  official  effort  being  made  to  in- 
form people  about  programs  or  is  the  system  deliberately  programed 
foi*  slow  implemenfation?  Wliat  is  the  Citizens  Advisoi*y  Connnittee 
established  by  Public  Law  91-248  doing?  As  a matter  of  fact,  why  did 
it  take  almost  9 months  to  appoint  it? 

Is  the  full  intent  of  the  law  being  relayed  all  along  the  bureaucratic 
pipelinesj  or  is  the  Federal  filter  being  jammed  at  the  very  top  by 
directives  like  the  one  that  went  out  to  all  regional  offices  re  the  school 
lunch  program:  “There  are  no  requirements  to  force  any  scliool  into 
the  school  lunch  program  or  to  force-feed  any  child,  no  matter  how 
needy.” 

This  does  seem  in  direct  contradiction  to  Senator  McGovern’s  state- 
mentj  “All  is  clear  now.  Every  needy  child  shall  be  served  a free  or 
reduced  price  lunch.  That  is  the  law.” 

Plas  redtape  and  paperwork  been  simplified  or  increased  and  com- 
plexified? How  many  funds  allocated  to  States  are  being  unused  and 
returned?  What  about  the  amazing  State  policy  that  provides  for  a 
free  luncli  to  all  children  in  a family  of  four  in  which  four  children 
are  attending  school  ? 

In  spite  of  the  gains  in  the  last  14  months,  what  about  the  8 to  12 
million  Americans  wlio  will  still  be  living  with  hunger  as  a daily 
partner  18  months  from  now  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  or  the 
millions  of  schoolchildren  who  will  still  be  waiting  for  the  President’s 
Thanksgiving  promise  to  be  fulfilled  nearly  18  months  from  now? 

Tlie  pi‘omises  made  in  Washington:- a re  becoming  dry,  tasteless  and 
empty  in  schools  and  school  districts.  ‘Persons  working  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  past  year  are  not  alone  in  their  conviction  that  we  will  not 
achieve  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  to  feed  all  needy  children  in  school 
until  we  have  a mandatory  compliance  date. 

I submit  it  is  a negative  picture. 

A layman  comes  to  wondei‘  if  laws  ai*e  wi'itten  to  serve  some  partisan 
plot  and  not  intended  to  be  implemented  fully.  Private  citizens  are 
frequently  told  when  asking  a question  of  an  official  tliat  it  is  just  too 
involved  for  an  outsider  to  understand  and  interpret.  Why  should 
Government  programs  be  that  complicated — unless  we  really  don’t 
want  them  to  work  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written? 

Frankly,  I sometimes  feel  the  privately  prepared,  interpretive  ma- 
terials published  by  various  nonprofit  groups  make  our  volunteers 
more  knowledgeable  than  the  officials  we  have  to  deal  with,  Can  it  be 
because  we  are  more  eager  to  see  the  programs  work  and  because  we 
would  really  like  to  work  ourselve.s  out  of  a job  rather  than  preserve  it 
for  perpetuity  ? 

miat  then  remains  ito  be  done?  I^t  me  fii'st  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  progi’ams  are  to  be  regarded  only 
as  interim  measures  until  a total  refoi’m  of  our  welfai*e  system  with 
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an  adequa'fce  level  to  provide  a decent  and  human  standard  of  limning 
has  been  enadfced.  As  Pi*esident  Nixon  said  in  our  mee!ting  with  him, 
pei’sons  are  quite  capable  of  budgeting  their  owni  money  and  should 
1)0  gi\  en  the  opportunity  by  some  system  that  puts  cash  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  to  spend  in  its  own  way. 

JJ'urthei*,  let  me  i*emind  you  that  I am  emphasizing  only  those  pro- 
giams  1‘ecommended  by  the  '\Aniite  House  confeicnce  that  deal  with 
the  immediate,  urgent  pi'oblem  of  poverty-related  hunger  and  not 
the  long-range  health  and  nutrition  issues. 

With  those  stipulations  completely  understood,  what  lies  ahead  in 
the  immediate  future?  We  need  i*ealistic  funding  commensurate  with 
documented  need,  amendments  to  the  Federal  statutes  such  as  the 
\voi‘k  pi’ovision  and  the  immediate  se?titing  of  Federal  eligibility 
standai’ds,  gi*eatly  expanded  school  breakfast  and  supplemental  feed- 
ing programs,  and  a reactivation  of  the  Shafer-type  surveys.  With 
these  we  will  have  the  basic  Federal  foundation  necessary  for  winning 
the  war  on  hunger — if  the  intent  of  the  legislation  is  clearly,  unequiv- 
ocably  stated  at  all  levels  of  officialdom. 

We  should  be  at  a point  where  local  pressure  upwards  should  find  a 
system  responsive  all  the  way  to  the  top.  As  local  demand  for  serv- 
ices builds,  it  should  .be  felt  in  Washington  where  there  will  be  three 
I>ossible  responses : “Wait  until  the  next  fiscal  y^ar,  or  we  will  sub- 
divide the  existing  funds  and  i*educe  the  amount  available  to  each 
participant” — either  of  which  answer  could  create  a rebellion — or 
“We  will  appropriate  supplemental  funds.”  We  are  not  at  that  point. 

Thei'e  appears  to  be  no  end  to  bureaucratic  delaying  tactics  and 
stalling  and  of  protecting  other  officials  from  the  “prying  public.”  Job 
security  should  come  from  service  and  not  from  a bureaucratic  alarm 
sysitem  that  alerts  the  public  servants  that  a citizen  is  juSt  aJbout  to 
breach  the  fortress. 

When  an  official  at  one  end  of  the  telephone  line  in  Washington 
reinfoi’ces  a State  oi*  local  officials  prejudice,  inaction  and  intransi- 
gence, it  doesn’t  matter  what  Federal  laws  we  have  on  the  books. 
There  must  be  no  question  about  the  intent  of  the  laws  or  the  methods 
of  implementation. 

Imagine  what  happens  when  a volunteer  makes  her  first  foray  into 
the  school  district  office  or  the  welfare  headq^iiarfcei’s  as  an  advocate 
for  the  poor  and  runs  into  some  articulate  and  overly  defensive  clerk 
spouting  bureaucratese.  She  is  lost  before  she  starts.  Imagine  in- 
stead the  picture  if  she  finds  a public  servant  eager  for  someone  to 
share  tlie  burden  of  reaching  the  needy  with  food  and  funds? 

Let  me  devote  the  rest  of  my  testimony  to  the  need  to  make  Govern- 
ment responsive  to  citizen  power  and  the  role  of  the  volunteer  and  how 
we  can  harness  this  power  so  we  are  all  in  the  same  ball  game,  not  ex- 
])anding  our  talent,  energies,  and  money  fighting  each  other  instead  of 
attacking  the  common  enemies  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  hopelessness. 

Professionals  who  work  with  children,  the  aging,  poverty  or  hous- 
ing, to  name  a few  areas,  all  stress  the  need  for  volunteers.  We  cannot 
])ossibly  pay  out  of  taxes  the  manpower  costs  of  running  the  many 
social  programs  demanded  by  20th  century  living  without  the  private 
nonprofit  dollar  and  the  nonpaid  worker. 

Somehow  we  must  break  through  the  impenetrable  gossamer  cur- 
tain that  divides  the  citizens  of  a democracy  from  the  functions  of 
their  Government.  We  must  find  ways  to  participate  as  full  partners — 
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to  coordinate  public  and  private  efforts.  Pioneer  America  cared  for 
its  own.  Slo^Yly,  but  inevitably,  this  independent  stance  Avas  replaced  by 
])nblic  and  private  agencies  as  problems  and  numbers  grew  larger  and 
more  difficult  to  handle  on  a person-to-person  bt\sis. 

Now  in  a way  we  have  come  full  circle.  We  still  need  the  large  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  but  we  are  back  to  the  necessity  for  all  citi- 
zens to  step  in  and  carry  pait  of  the  load.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can 
possibly  meet  the  burgeoning  needs  of  society — both  for  manpower 
and  for  the  humanizing,  personalizing  of  services. 

This,  coupled  with  the  overwhelming  problems  of  a deteriorating 
environment,  et  cetera,  and  the  economic  crunch  of  technocracy  is 
thrusting  us  more  and  more  into  new  roles  in  society  and  a fresh  need 
for  each  other.  We  may  discover  a reservoir  of  concern  not  polluted 
with  status-quo-itis,  but  at  the  present  the  structure  prevents  such 
new  power  from  gathering  momentum  and  moving  through  the  system. 

There  was  tremendous  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  vast  volunteer 
army  of  program  multipliers  that  left  the  Sheraton  Park  ballroom  on 
December  5,  1969.  The  impelling  force  of  their  commitment  carried 
8,000  persons  home,  ready  to  become  troops  in  the  battle — committed, 
informed  hunger  fighters  from  all  walks  and  stations  of  life. 

But  every  army  needs  a commander  or  at  least  a base  of  operations. 
These  “guerrillas”  needed  a focal  point  for  coordination  and  exchange 
of  information,  an  input  to  keep  their  activities  in  high  gear  and  at 
all  times  meshed  with  Government  action.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively we  pressed  for  such  a mechanism,  which  could  have  been  im- 
plemented by  the  Food  and  Nutrition,  Inc.,  fund  set  up  for  such  a pur- 
pose. We  expected  at  least  minimal  staff  and  services.  I am  sure  all 
task  force  leaders  accepted  their  assignment  as  a sacred  obligation  and 
with  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  this  kind  of  supportive 
servicing.  I know  I did. 

The  delegation  to  the  President  pressed  this  recommendation.  Later 
a meeting  was  held  in  Boston  by  representatives  of  the  conference  and 
of  the  USDA  and  the  White  House  staff  to  urge  this  step.  Subsequent 
requests  were  made  again  and  again.  All  to  no  avail.  Our  hopes  were 
dashed.  Apparently  we  became  embarrassing,  excess  baggage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  hunger  is  the  ideal  subject  for  experimenting — 
and  that  is  the  only  way  I want  to  experiment  with  hungry  pe^le — 
with  the  new  role  for  volunteers.  Ending  hunger  in  the  United  otates 
should  be  a simple  job.  The  number  of  persons  who  are  suffering  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  poverty-i*elated  hunger  and  malnutrition  is 
relatively  small.  Our  agricultural  industry,  without  expansion,  can 
supply  all  the  food  we  need. 

We  have  a transportation  and  distribution  system  second  to  none.  We 
have  the  machinery  to  put  people  and  programs  together.  The  cost  is 
minimal  when  measured  against  a trillion-dollar  GNP. 

And  yet  one  President,  one  Cabinet-level  subcommittee,  one  Con- 
gress, one  nationwide  network  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  together 
liave  proved  unequal  to  the  task.  Washington  has  proved  to  be  a weak 
giant.  For  example,  we  have  had  a National  School  Lunch  Act  since 
1946.  It  has  been  amended  and  extended  and  improved  several  times, 
and  still  we  are  not  reaching  all  the  kids  who  need  the  food  most.  Our 
Nation’s  most  valuable  asset — our  children — and  an  issue  with  almost 
universal  appeal — hungiy  children — have  not  proven  sufficient  to 
inspire  full  implementation. 
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Why  aren’t,  the  programs  working?  The  answer  seems  simple 
enough : Either  we  don’t  want  them  to  work,  or  we  need  more  people 
working  on  them. 

Tliere  is  an  uncomfortable  amount  of  evidence  that  the  former  is  the 
more  honest  reply.  Evidently  there  are  still  people  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  society  who  subscribe  to  the  puritan  moral  ethic  that 
says  that  those  who  are  hungry  and  poor  choose  this  path  rather  than 
work  and  that  a handups  destroys  character  and  creates  laziness.  Per- 
sonally, I find  myself  wondering  more  about  the  “lazy”  officials  run- 
ning programs,  la*y  in  the  sense  that  they  don’t  seem  to  work  very  hard 
to  make  the  programs  serve  the  people.  Or  they  do  work  very  hard  to 
keep  them  from  working. 

The  other  answer  at  least  gives  hope — a way  to  end  hunger  and  in 
the  process  develop  a talent  pool,  trained  to  work  on  other  national 
problems  like  rebuilding  our  cities,  redeeming  our  environment  and 
renewing  our  educational  system. 

I am  talking  about  a whole  new  philosophy  about  the  use  of  volun- 
teers in  government — not  about  the  traditional  role  in  private  com- 
munity charities  and  tigencies.  I am  talking  about  a point  of  view  that 
does  not  consider  the  citizen  advocate  as  an  interloper  in  forbidden 
territory,  but  as  a vital  partner  in  making  the  system  function  the  way 
it  was  meant  to  function.  I believe  it  was  Mr.  Moynihan  who  left  a piece 
of  advice  for  his  countrymen  when  he  returned  to  the  academic  world. 
“What  America  needs  is  not  simplifiers,  but  complexifiei’S — people  who 
undei'stand  government  and  make  it  work.”  I am  sure  he  was  not  speak- 
ing only  about  paid  personnel. 

If  we  use  the  hunger  fight  as  a pilot  project,  we  will  have  a number  of 
pluses:  We  will  create  new  coworkers  I'ecruited  from  all  economic 
and  age  brackets;  we  will  expose  all  of  them  to  raw  need;  they  will 
get  a guts  kind  of  commitment  and  understanding;  thej^  will  discover 
the  need  to  become  politicized,  to  leani  the  games  politicians  play ; they 
will  discover  where  there  are  allies;  and  because  it  is  a solvable  prob- 
lem, they  will  experience  success  which,  in  turn,  will  inspire  them  to 
strike  out  in  new  ventures. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  the  new  attitude  developing  among 
volunteers.  Some  are  no  longer  interested  in  a scatter-shot  approach 
which  ends  up  with  all  of  us  spreading  ourselves  too  thin.  The  serious 
volunt^r  seems  much  more  interested  m concentrating  on  a few  issues, 
specializing  on  a few  problems.  We  must  find  a new  breakthrough 
methodology  for  tapping  this  people  power.  I think  it  is  an  idea 
whose  tirne  has  come,  but  hasn’t  been  tried. 

Executive  Order  114r70,  May  28,  1969,  prescribed  arrangements 
for  the  structure  and  conduct  of  a national  program  for  voluntary 
action.  The  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action,  the  Office  for 
Voluntary  Action  and  the  Citizen  Committee  are  a direct  result.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  practical  results  of  this  program  are  yet 
to  be  seen.  I would  like  to  suggest  several  reasons,  as  I see  them,  for 
the  breakdown  rather  than  the  breakthrough  we  need. 

Officialdom  at  all  levels  gives  the  distinct  impression  it  doesn’t  want 
citizens  around,  especially  asking  questions,  even  those  for  informa- 
tion only.  Citizen  committees  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  even 
basic  information  from  officials  in  school  districts,  data  that  would 
aid  them  in  aiding  the  district. 
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Secondly,  officials  do  not  back  up  the  lone  citizen  asking  legitimate, 
albeit  embarrassing  questions  about  compliance.  As  I have  said  be- 
fore, it  become.s  a closed  society,  with  politicians  all  along  the  line 
])rotecting  “theii*  own.’'  None  of  us  can  be  sure  that  the  answers  from 
upper  levels  will  be  the  same  when  given  to  a citizen  and  to  an  official. 

In  food  progi’ams,  advisory  committees  ai*e  avoided  and  regarded  as 
troublemakers.  In  this  atmosphere  they  sometimes  become  just  that. 
Volunteers  end  up  spending  more  time  lighting  Government  bodies 
than  in  extending  the  services. 

The  USDA  handbooks  for  volunteers  have  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions, but  just  try  them.  You  can  succeed  if  you  have  a tough  skin  and 
a rocklike  determination  to  win  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Too  many 
potential  allies  give  up  in  disgust. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President  to  again  highlight  ending 
hunger  as  a national  goal,  to  claim  again  the  responsibility  for  end- 
ing hunger  in  America.  There  must  be  determined  recruiting  of  volun- 
teers, Ways  must  be  found  to  glamorize  the  paraprofession  of  volun- 
teerism. 

Royalty  watched  the  blastoff  of  Apollo  14,  Perhaps  Cabinet  and  con- 
gressional wives  could  lead  the  way  here.  The  media  must  be  urged 
to  promote  vohmteerism  and  rally  support  for  the  cause.  The  White 
House  must  support  a mechanism  within  Government  that  will  facili- 
tate volunteers  working  in  tandem  with  Government. 

We  must  pay  more  than  lipservice  to  the  principle  of  citizen  advisory 
committees,  with  a special  emphasis  on  consumers.  We  must  recognize 
that  volunteering  costs  money.  We  will  reap  a fortune  in  talent  and 
expertise  and  devotion  to  duty,  but  we  will  need  to  fund  expenses  on 
occasion. 

I\Tiat  can  these  volunteers  do?  I used  to  have  a talk  for  women’s 
groups  about  the  mini,  the  midi,  and  the  maxi  level  of  effort.  The  terms 
are  almost  out  of  style,  and  this  isn’t  the  time  or  place  for  that  speech. 
However,  without  elaborating,  let  me  suggest  a few  categories : adver- 
tisers and  communicators,  multipliers  and  advocates,  monitors,  certi- 
fiers and  enforcers,  advisers,  sensitizers,  humanizers  and  reconcilers, 
gap-closers,  redtape  cutters,  myth  destroyers  and  even  program  0])era- 
tors.  We  must  enlist  men  and  w’omen  of  good  will  in  this  crusade  in 
oi*der  that  our  Nation  can  begin  to  act  for  oui*  disadvantaged  citizens 
on  a scale  commensurate  wnth  our  resources  and  in  a manner  compatible 
with  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage. 

In  closing,'let  me  quote  a school  director  in  Pennsyl  vania  : 

I do  intend  to  fight  with  whatever  is  available  to  see  that  hungry  cliiUlreii  are 
fed.  I can’t  understand,  however,  wh.v  this  is  such  an  uphiM  battle.  ^Xe  should 
be  able  to  say,  “look,  gentlemen,  we  have  hungry  children  in  our  midst.  Let’s 
feed  them.”  The  response  should  be,  “very  well,  Charlie,  we  will.”  I find  it  is 
not  that  simple. 

It  must  be  that  simple.  The  real  question  is  do  we  want  it  to  work? 

If  we  can’t  feed  our  people,  what  can  we  do  ? 

Senator  Hakt  (presiding).  I am  sure  that  all  who  liave  heard  your 
statement  will  share  with  me  the  feeling  that  you  have  expressed  dra- 
matically, the  very  simple  question  that  troubles  everyone.  If  we  can’t 
make  the  system  work  in  achieving  this  objective,  can  we  make  it  work 
in  the  country  as  a whole  ? 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Young. 

Senator  Haut.  Dr.  Carter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  CARTEE,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  NU- 
TRITION AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  PEDIATRICS,  VANDER- 
BILT UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Dr.  Cartkk.  I have  already  submitted  copies  of  the  two  previous 
statements  1 have  made  within  the  past  few  weeks  concerning  the  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.  I will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  the  two  pi-evious  statements  and  about  the  national  nutri- 
tion survey. 

I would  like  to  read,  however,  parts  of  the  statement  that  I have 
prepared  for  today. 

First  of  all,  most  of  my  comments  will  concern  the  question  of  sur- 
veillance and  evaluation  of  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  American 
people.  I believe  it  is  doubtful  that  continuing  surveillance  as  it  is 
presently  planned  in  the  health  and  nutrition  examination  survey  will 
have  any  direct  benefits  on  health  or  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Hanes  survey,  as  it  is  planned,  will  not  render  any  significant 
nutritional  and  health  services  and  it  is  doubtful  that  the  information 
obtained  will  tell  us  anything  we  don’t  already  know  or  will  bring 
us  any  closer  to  the  eradication  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  from  this 
land  for  all  time. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  my  fellow  panel  mem- 
bci’S  and  participants  in  the  White  House  Conference,  that  future 
sui  veys  should  serve  a dual  purpose.  They  should  not  only  gather 
information,  but  that  information  should  immediately  be  translated 
into  action  to  improve  nutrition  and  health  services  and  food 
programs. 

Furthermore,  the  surveys  and  examinations  should  be  incorporated 
into  existing  health  services  and  nutrition  programs  and  further  ex- 
tend the  delivery  of  those  services  to  people  who  are  not  now  receiving 
them. 

I fail  to  understand  how  $2  million  can  be  appropriated  for  a na- 
tional probability  sui'vey  when  only  a few  weeks  ago  I received  a 
phone  call  from  someone  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  asking 
us  for  the  results  of  our  independent  evaluation  of  the  supplemental 
food  program,  which  cost  us  a few  hundred  dollars. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  CDC,  and  the  maternal  and 
child  health  pi'ogram  of  HEW  should  be  evaluating  their  own  pro- 
grams and  money  should  be  spent  on  a survey  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can only  after  these  important  thnigs  are  done  first. 

The  basic  problem  gets  back  to  one  of  priorities.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  spite  of  our  recommendations  priox'ity  has  been  given  to  the 
kinds  of  studies  which  provide  interesting  data  for  tlie  health  pro- 
fessionals, but  do  not  bring  any  benefits  to  the  participants  or  the 
people  examined.  For  this  reason  I think  serious  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  paying  individuals  for  participation  in 
these  surveys. 

I would  like  to  ])oint  out  the  fact  that  the  nutrition  program  which 
is  now  a part  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  does  have  22  demon- 
stration projects,  which  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  panel  1,  section  I,  that  future  surveys  be  incorporated  into 
existing  health  care  delivery  systems  and  food  programs. 

The  major  shortcoming  of  these  demonstration  projects  is  a short- 
coming of  many  I7.S.  granting  agencies  and  that  is  the  refusal  to 
give  money  directly  to  community  groups  so  there  will  be  meaningful 
community  participation  and  community  control.  This  also  applies 
to  the  outreach  efforts  of  the  various  food  programs. 

The  success  of  ilie  emergency  food  and  medical  services  program, 
which  is  about  to  be  discontinued,  can  be  attributed  to  community  in- 
volvement and  control.  People  in  various  agencies  have  made  the 
assum]:>tion  that  the  l>est  way  to  help  low-income  groups  is  to  give 
funds  to  established  and  “reputable-’  institutions  which,  in  turn,  will 
render  service  to  the  poor. 

I would  suggest  that  this  may  be  in  error.  Who  says  that  the  best 
way  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  work  with  the  poor  is  to 
give  money  to  a land-grant  college  or  for  the  CDC  to  reach  the  poor 
is  by  giving  money  to  the  State  health  departments.  I maintain  these 
kinds  of  grants  which  Congressmen  like  to  take  credit  for  may  te  just 
the  way  not  to  help  the  poor. 

Furthermore,  when  granting  agencies  start  to  do  favors  for  friends, 
competence  and  expertise  often  take  a back  seat  to  what  is  politically 
ex]:>edient,  traditional,  and  eiusy  to  control.  We  will  never  get  answei's 
to  specific  problems  of  food  delivery  if  we  keep  on  doing  the  same 
old  things  in  the  same  old  way. 

The  nuti'ition  aide  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  panel  1,  section  I, 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  on 
community  participation. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  conducting  surveys  and  I think  the 
key  ones  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  survey  should  be  designed  to  detect  and  alleviate  hunger 
and  malnutrition  wherever  it  is  found, 

2.  Its  aim  should  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  nutrition  services  and 
food  programs  and  extend  them  to  all  people  who  need  them, 

8.  It  should  enhance  the  delivery  of  nutrition  and  health  services. 
This  should  be  one  of  the  goals  of  conducting  the  survey  in  the  first 
place.  This  means  that  health  and  nutrition  services  will  have  to  be 
established  in  areas  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

4,  Another  purpose  of  these  kinds  of  examinations  should  be  to 
])romote  community  involvement  to  help  people  hel])  themselves  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  adequate  diets. 

At  the  ])vesent  time  I do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  separate  tlie 
nutritional  and  health  aspects  of  conducting  surveys  from  major 
nutrition  policy  decisions  which  affect  food  programs,  family  assist- 
ance programs  and  the  like.  Nutrition  policy  at  the  present  time  is 
being  set  by  the  nutrition  subgroup  of  the  Domestic  Affairs  Council. 
That  council  does  not  have  a single  member  who  is  a nutritionist  or 
health  professional. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  create  the  position  of  a nutrition  czai* 
in  the  Executive  Office,  but  someone  has  to  be  in  chai*ge  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who  is  in  charge.  There  is  no 
real  effort  to  coordinate  food  programs  and  the  health  programs. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Nutrition  that  a Couii- 
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oil  of  Nutrition  Advisers  be  set  up  in  the  Executive  Office.  This  Avas 
rejected  by  the  White  House  as  making  too  much  of  a claim  on  tlie 
President’s  time. 

The  administration  has  created  a position  in  HEW,  the  position  of 
special  assistant  in  nutrition  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Medical  Affairs,  but  this  position  appears  to  be  a public  rela- 
tions  post.  It  does  not  carry  Avith  it  the  necessary  authority  to  bring 
about  the  desii'ed  coordination  of  food,  nutrition,  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

I don’t  think  anything  can  be  done  about  this  problem  until  there 
are  fundamental  administrative  changes  either  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice or  in  the  proposed  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

The  administratiA^e  changes  are  necessary  if  Ave  are  to  coordinate 
onr  efforts  to  find  out  AAdio  is  malnourished  Avith  the  programs  de- 
signed  to  correct  the  situation. 

The  Ch.mrmax  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Carter 
and  Mrs.  Young. 

Mrs.  Young,  I Avanted  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  stressed  the 
importance  of  citizen  volunteers  in  strengthening  our  food  assistance 
program.  Do  you  haA^e  ar.y  specific  thought  Avith  reference  to  any 
legislatiA^e  action  that  might  he  needed  to  strengthen  the  volunteer 
program  ? 

Mrs.  Yonisro.  I can’t  see  any  legislative  action.  I think  what  I was 
talking  about  Avas  the  tone  and  the  philosophy  that  begins  at  the 
White  House  and  goes  straight  through  the  administrative  levels  all 
the  AA*ay  to  the  local  situation,  because  as  a Amlunteer  you  really  are 
treated  as  though  you  don’t  belong  there.  With  that  attitude  and  Avith 
more  dooi's  being  closed  than  are  opened,  you  just  can’t  work  Avith 
the  program  uiil^s  you  find  an  unusually  sympathetic  administrator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Carter  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  .Tames  P.  Carter,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Vanderbilt 
Unia'eksity,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I have  already  submitted  copies  of  the  two  preAUOus  statements  I have  made 
Avithin  the  past  few  weeks  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  AVhite  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.  These 
comments  and  those  I Avill  make  today  concern  the  recommendations  on  sur- 
veillance and  evaluation  of  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  American  people. 

First  of  all,  it  is  doubtful  that  continuing  surA^eillance  as  it  is  presently 
planned  in  the  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  will  have  any  direct 
benefits  on  health  or  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  American  people.  It  will  not 
render  any  significant  nutritional  and  health  services,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
information  obtained  Avill  tell  us  anything  we  don’t  already  know,  or  will  bring 
us  any  closer  to  the  eradication  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  from  this  land  for 
all  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  iny  fellow  panel  members  and 
pairticipants  in  the  AVhite  House  Conference  that  future  surveys  should  sen^e 
a dual  purpose.  They  should  not  only  gather  information  but  that  information 
should  immediately  be  translated  into  action  to  improve  nutrition  and  health 
service.s  and  food  programs.  Furthermore,  surveys  should  be  incorporated 
into  existing  health  services  and  nutrition  programs  and  further  extend  the 
delivery  of  those  services  to  people  who  are  not  now  receiving  them. 

I fail  to  understand  how  2 million  dollars  can  be  spent  on  the  HANES  Survey 
and  only  a few  weeks  ago,  I received  a phone  call  from  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  asking  us  for  the  results  of  our  independent  evaluation 
of  the  Supplemental  Food  Program  which  costs  us  a few  hundred  dollars.  They 
should  be  evaluating  their  own  programs.  They  should  spend  that  money  for  a 
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survey  of  tlie  “average  American”  only  after  tlic  important  things  are  done 
tirst.  They  know  they  nre  wrong  and  that  this  is  just  another  way  of  bringing  in 
funds  lo  tli(‘  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

The  basic  problem  gets  back  to  one  of  priorities.  It  is  apparent  that  in  si)it(* 
of  our  recoinineiidations,  priority  has  been  given  to  the  kinds  ()f  surv(\vs  which 
will  provide  interesting  data  for  the  health  professionals  but  will  not  bring  Jiny 
beuetits  to  the  participants  or  the  iKH)ple  examined.  For  these  n*asons,  I think 
serious  thought  should  he  given  to  the  po.^.sibility  of  paying  iiulividmil.s  for  par- 
ticipation in  the.se  surveys. 

I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  twenty -two  demon. strut  ion  i>roJects  which 
have  been  started  by  the  Nutrition  Program  of  the  Center  for  l)is(*ase  C’ontrol 
are  more  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations  we  made  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  surveillance  and  evaluation  into  existing  health  caia*  delivery  systems 
and  food  programs.  Their  major  .shortcoming,  however,  is  the  shortcoming  of 
many  U.S.  Government  Granting  Agencies,  that  is,  the  refusal  t()  give  money 
directly  to  connnuinty  groups  .so  there  will  be  meaningful  community  participa- 
tion and  comniunity  control.  This  also  applies  to  the  outreach  efforts  of  many 
of  the  foo<l  programs.  The  success  of  the  Emergency  Foml  and  :\I(‘dical  Servic(‘s 
Program  can  be  attributed  to  comm  unity  involvement  and  (‘ontrol. 

Who  say.s  that  the  best  way  for  the  U.S.D.A.  to  work  with  the  iKior  is  to  give 
money  to  a land  grant  college,  or  for  the  CDC  to  i*each  the  poor  i.s  by  giving 
money  to  State  Health  Departments?  I maintain  that  these  kinds  of  grants, 
which  congressmen  like  to  take  credit  for,  may  be  just  the  way  not  to  help  the 
lK>or.  Furthermore,  when  granting  agencies  start  to  do  “favors  for  friends”,  com- 
l>etence  and  expertise  often  take  a back  seat  to  what  is  i>olitically  exi>edient, 
traditional,  and  easy  to  control.  We  will  never  get  answers  or  solve  problems 
of  foo<l  delivery  if  we  keep  on  doing  the  same  old  things  in  the  same  old  way. 

The  Nutrition  Aide  Program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  ke<M>ing 
with  the  recommendations  of  panel  1,  Section  I,  on  community  involvement  and 
community  participation. 

After  all,  the  reasons  for  conducting  surveillance  and  evaluation  of  the  State  of 
nutrition  of  the  American  ]>eople  should  be : 

(1)  To  detect  and  alleviate  hunger  and  malnutrition  wherever  it  is  found. 

(2)  To  improve  the  quality  of  nutriti(*n  services  and  food  progriiin.s  and  to  ex- 
tend them  to  all  i>eople  who  need  them. 

(3)  To  extend  the  delivery  of  nutrition  and  health  services  by  conducting  sur- 
veys and  at  the  name  time  e.stablishing  reme<lial  programs  in  areas  where  they  do 
not  exist. 

(4)  To  help  l>eople  to  help  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  food  of  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  quality  to  realize  the  best  prosi>ects  for  physical  and  mental 
health  and  development  and  social  well  being. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives  the  federal  and  state  administrative  struc- 
ture of  monitoring  organizations  will  have  to  be  modified. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  nutritional  and  health 
aspects  of  surveillance  and  monitoring  from  nutrition  policy  decisions  which 
affect  food  programs,  family  assistance  programs,  and  the  like.  Nutritionists 
and  health  professionals  should  be  in  on  the  major  policy  decisions  which  are 
currently  being  made  by  the  Nutrition  Sub-group  of  the  Dome.stic  Affairs 
Council.  (At  the  i)resent  time,  this  particular  sub-group  does  not  have  a single 
nutritionist  or  health  professional  on  its  staff.)  A real  effort  should  be  made 
to  coordinate  the  surveillance  and  evaluation  activities  of  the  various  agen- 
cies as  well  as  their  remedial  or  food  i)rograin  efforts.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  create  the  i)osition  of  a Nutrition  Czar  in  the  Executive  Office,  but  some- 
one has  to  be  in  charge,  and  that  someone  should  be  concerned  about  nutrition 
and  health  and  levels  of  living  and  should  coordinate  surveillance  and  monitor- 
ing activities  with  food  programs  in  USDA  and  HEW  which  are  designed  to 
eradicate  hunger  and  malnutrition.  At  the  pre.seiit  time,  such  coordination  does 
not  exist.  It  actually  is  difficult  to  determine  who  is  iu  charge  of  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Who  is  respon.sible  for  determining  nutrition  policy?  It  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Institute  of  Nutrition  that  a Council  of  Nutrition  Ad- 
visors be  set  up  in  the  Executive  Office.  This  was  rejected  by  the  White  House 
as  making  too  much  of  a claim  on  the  President’s  time. 

The  creation  of  a Special  Assistant  in  Nutrition  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs  in  HEW  appears  to  be  serving  as  a public  re- 
lations post  (for  the  administration).  It  does  not  carry  with  it  the  authority 
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necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  coordination  of  nutrition,  health  and  food 
I)rograiiis. 

Until  we  have  the  necessary  administrative  changes  at  the  Executive  level 
or  in  the  proposed  Department  of  Hunian  Resources,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
develop  an  effective  surveillance  and  monitoring  system  which  will  do  things 
for  and  with  i)eopIe  instead  of  doing  things  to  people,  and  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  develoi)  a (*ooi’dinated  nutrition  policy  aimed  at  improving  the  quality 
of  life  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

I sincerely  express  the  hope  that  this  Connnittee  and  the  other  members  of 
Congress  will  make  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  administrative  changes  needed 
to  encourage  the  developinent  of  a national  nutrition  policy  and  to  coordinate 
food,  nutrition,  and  health  programs  as  was  intended  in  the  original  title  of 
the  White  House  Conference. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hart,  do  you  have  some  questions? 

Senator  Hart.  I wish  we  had  the  answer  to  Mrs.  Young’s  question. 

Mrs.  Young.  It  seems  to  me  one  answer  could  be  what  I was  pressing 
for  the  whole  time.  I^t  us  give  the  same  answers  wherever  they  are 
given  and  whenever  they  asked  and  let  us  not  put  out  ridiculous  memos 
like  the  one  that  went  out  on  the  recent  school  lunch  program.  You  have 
a law  that  says  you  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  needy  children,  you 
have  a department  that  is  supposed  to  administer  it,  you  have  an  ad- 
ministrator that  sends  that  contradictory  memo  out  to  the  regional 


T\\q  law  does  really  say  do  it.  Now  I know  that  when  I niet  with 
President  Nixon,  I was  convinced  of  his  commitment  to  this  issue, 
and  I anticipated  that  that  kind  of  direction  and  leadership  would  be 
felt.  When  we  want  to  get  to  the  moon,  somehow  it  goes  across  all  dis- 
ciplines, across  all  areas  of  government,  in  private  life  and  business, 
and  we  succeed  in  achieving  our  goal.  I think  we  can  do  it  on  this. 

As  a Republican,  I would  like  to  believe  that  the  reason  that  this 
commitment  that  I felt  on  the  part  of  the  President  has  not  reached 
down  is  because  he  has  advisers  who  do  not  serve  his  cause  very  well 
in  the  White  House,  or  they  would  not  be  issuing  directives  like  they 
did  in  the  White  House  conference  i*eport,  saying  in  effect  “We  don’t 
want  anybody  close  to  him  talking  about  this  issue  because  we  have 
something  that  means  more  to  us  than  hunger.” 

I do  think  that  the  kind  of  moral  leadership  that  I am  calling  for  can 
be  ti'anslated  into  action  all  the  wa^*  through  the  system.  I believe  it. 
I don’t  think  we  have  it. 

Senatoi*  Hart.  I am  always  i‘eminded  when  you  make  that  com- 
]:>arison  of  getting  to  the  moon,  and  it  is  true,  that  we  had  an  enemy 
that  wanted  to  get  thei’e  ahead  of  us.  One  of  the  motives  to  get  to  the 
moon  and  that  the  Russians  might  get  there.  If  we  can  just  find  a 
Russian  that  doesn’t  want  the  children  fed,  maybe  we  can  get  the 
children  fed. 

Ml'S.  Young.  Well,  we  do  seem  to  have  a very  difficult  time  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a moi*e  difficult  time  staiting  the  war  on 
hungei*. 

Those  pictures  today,  if  that  is  not  an  enemy,  what  other  enemy  are 
you  looking  for  unless  you  are  inhuman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sch  weiker. 

Senator  Schweikrr.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chainman. 

First,  I would  like  to  commend  Mrs.  Young.  She  is  one  of  my 
favorite  constituents.  She  has  led  a very  outstanding  fight  against 
hunger  on  all  levels  of  government,  both  local.  State,  and  National.  I 
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particularly  am  impressed  by  her  work  to  bring  volunteers  into  the 
system.  I think  this  is  an  excellent  approach. 

I just  wish  that  our  own  Government  would  be  a little  more  respon- 
sive in  accepting  it  since  they  do  have  an  agency  for  volunteerism, 
which  would  bo  a natural  to  start  it.  So  I commend  you,  Mrs.  Young, 
for  your  leadership. 

I have  a couple  questions  I would  like  to  ask.  MHien  you  talk  about 
priority  programs  for  early  action  on  page  7,  you  indicate,  properly 
so,  that  the  preschool  child  is  the  one  most  harmed  by  lack  of  proper 
nutrition.  I wonder  if  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  best 
go  to  that  pai^ticular  problem  of  the  preschool  cliild. 

Mrs.  Young.  That  was  already  brought  out  forcibly  this  morning 
in  terms  of  the  supplemental  food  program.  We  have  it  in  Headstart 
and  Follow-Through.  There  is  a gap  there.  Of  course,  an  improved 
family  feeding  program  reaches  the  child. 

Senator  Schweiker.  And  also  you  talked  about  realistic  funding 
on  page  10  to  support  the  obvious  needs.  I just  wondered  if  you  had 
any  estimate  or  idea  of  what  you  would  call  ^^realistic  funding”  and 
what  we  might  need  to  do  the  job. 

Mrs.  Young.  I am  not  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dealing  with 
these  sj>ecific  items.  You  know  they  do  put  out  some  very  good  stand- 
ards of  liAdng  that  we  are  not  approaching  by  our  food  program. 

The  administration  requests  keep  the  funding  for  food  stamps  ap- 
proximately the  same.  We  are  feeding  now  13  million  people.  We  have 
something  like  25  or  26  million  people  estimated.  So  obviously  that 
is  a kind  of  doubling.  In  the  school  lunch  the  administration  request  is 
for  more  than  we  had,  which  is  6.6  million,  and  depending  on  which 
pereon  in  the  Government  you  believe  to  find  out  how  man^  more 
children  there  are.  I have  estimates  going  all  the  way  to  14  million,  but 
the  administration  itself  says  there  are  something  ^tween  7.4  and  7.8 
million  children  in  schools  with  school  lunch  programs.  We  have  a 
great  number  of  schools  with  no  feeding  programs. 

Obviously  we  can’t  mach  the  needy  in  these  schools.  So,  there  are 
someplace  between  0 million  and  14  million  children  to  be  reached. 
That  can.  be  more  than  a doubling  of  the  school  lunch  budget. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Yoimg  and  Dr.  Carter.  We  appre- 
ciate your  testimony  here  today. 

I am  sorry  we  don’t  have  more  time  to  go  into  the  interrogation,  but 
we  do  want  to  thank  both  of  you  people  for  being  with  us  today. 

Mrs.  Young.  Tliank  you  for  asking  us. 

(Wliereupon,  at  12:55  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  February  24, 1971.) 
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Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 
(Dupont-Plaza  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  15,  1971) 
Proceedings 

'Mr.  Kramer.  Welcome  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry 
into  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  since  April  22,  1968.  The  first 
part  of  the  program  will  be  a recital  of  a decade  of  governmental  coiiiiiiitments 
and  hunger  entitled,  “We  Recall  These  Promises’".  The  promises  of  the  Presidents 
and  the  cabinet  members  for  the  past  ten  years  will  be  read  by  Maria  Roman 
Peterson,  a medical  student  at  Howard  University  and  Mr.  Henry  Lopez  of  the 
Chicano  Media  Council. 

Mr.  Lopez.  The  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition,  Du- 
pont-Plaza Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  15,  1971.  “We  Recall  These  Prom- 
ises, An  Historic  Perspective  of  Hunger  and  Malnutrition,  1960-1970.” 

Over  a decade  ago,  on  February  2,  1961,  newly  elec^ted  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  sent  a special  message  to  Congress : 

“We  are  committed  to  expanding  the  variety  and  quality  of  surplus  food  dis- 
tributed to  persons  who,  in  a nation  of  unparalleled  agricultural  bounty,  lack 
adequate  diets. 

“The  first  Executive  Order  issued  in  thi.s  Administration  was  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  expand  and  improve  the  government  program  of  distributing  surplus 
food  to  needy  families. 

“Further,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  pilot  Food  Stamp  program,  while  providing 
additional  nutrition  to  those  now  in  need,  will  pave  the  way  for  substantial  im- 
provement in  our  present  method  of  distributing  surplus  food. 

“I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  recommendations  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  our  Schoci  Lunch  program,  to  make  the  best  possible 
nutrition  available  to  every  school  child  regardless  of  the  economic  conditions 
of  his  family  or  local  school  district.” 

Miss  Peterson.  On  ^ptember  27,  1962,  John  F.  Kennedy,  returning  to  West 
Virginia,  at  Wheeling,  said : 

“I  am  proud  that  the  first  thing  I did  on  a Saturday  morning  after  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  President  of  the  United  States  was  to  sit  down  at  my  desk 
and  sign  an  Executive  Order  doubling  the  amount  of  surplus  food  that  could  be 
distributed  to  the  needy  people  of  this  State  and  other  States.  But  the  jo»b  has 
only  begun.” 

Mr.  Lopez.  On  March  6,  1963,  President  Kennedy,  replying  to  newsmen’s  ques- 
tion regarding  Republican  wishes  to  cut  the  presidential  budget,  replied : 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  we  cut  school  lunches,  that  we  cut  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.  I want  to  see  these  in  more  detail.  I think  we  have  been  generalized 
enough.  Are  you  going  to  cut  these  kinds  of  programs  which  are  essential  to  a 
better  life  for  our  people?  Are  we  going  to  make  a determination  that  we  are 
going  'to  be  permanently  second-best  in  space.” 

Miss  Peterson,  On  June  1963,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or  Wile  Freeman,  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  noted  * 

“We  also  recognize  that  life  does  not  treat  all  men  alike  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  basic  needs,  and  thus  the  real  questions  is  not  only  what  can  be  done 
to  provide  jobs  but  also  whether  we  possess  the  humanity  to  abolish  hunger 
when  we  have  the  means. 

Mr,  Lopez.  On  April  16,  1964,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  now  was  president.  At 
a news  conference,  he  responded  : 

“I  think  it  is  as  important  that  we  pass  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  in  the  Senate 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  We  passed  it  in  the  House  by  a good  vote  the  other 
day.  It  is  very  important,  not  only  to  the  consumers  of  this  country,  but  to  the 
business  people  of  this  country.” 
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Miss  Pin'EKSOX.  August;  31,  19G4.  I’rcsitlcnt  Jolmson  signed  t:he  Food  Stauii) 
Act  and  stated  : 

l)('liev(‘  the  Food  Stamp  Act  weds  the  best  of  the  humanitarian  instinct  of 
tlie  American  people  witJi  tJu*  h(‘st  of  tJie  free*  (Uiterprise  s.ysteui.” 

Mr.  Lornz.  March  1,  19UG,  l*resid(‘nt  Johnson  sent  a Special  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  I)oiu(‘Stic  Health  Kducation  : 

"No  child  in  an  atlluent  America  should  be  without  an  adequate  diet.  The  new 
program,  the  (’hi Id  Nutrition  Act  of  llKiti,  will  move  us  far  forward  toward  that 
goal.  But  it  will  not  do  the  job  alone.  I am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  the  S(‘cretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opi)ortunity,  to  examine  means  by  which 
the  l)eu(‘fits  of  sound  nutrition  can  he  extended  to  (!very  child  who  needs  our 
lielp.” 

Mis.s  Peterson.  October  5,  1066,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  five  full 
.vears  ago  this  coming  fall,  celebrated  the  20th  year  of  school  lunches  by  stating: 

"America  has  come  a long  way  toward  closing  the  child  nutrition  gap  in  the 
last  20  years.  We  i>l(?dge  today  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  close 
that  gap  fully  in  the  next  five  years.  We  have  the  experience  of  a full  generation 
of  .sx'hool  lunch  workers  in  hack  of  us.  and  we  have  new  and  powerful  tools  to 
thrust  us  forward. 

"That  is  why  we  can  say  that  five  years  is  not  an  audacious  target  date  by 
which  almost  every  child  in  school  in  the  United  States  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  well-nourished.  And  that  i.s  why  we  can  have  the  optimism  to  believe  that 
target  will  be  reached.” 

Mr.  Lopez.  September  27,  1067.  By  now  the  Food  Stamp  Act  needed  to  be  ex- 
tended. President  Johnson,  in  signing  such  a hill,  said:  I think  we  all  share 
the  coiiinion  view  tluat  we  want  no  American  in  this  country  to  ever  go  hungry. 
We  believe  that  we  have  the  knowledge,  the  compassion  and  the  resources  to 
banish  hunger  and  to  do  away  with  malmitritioii  if  we  will  only  .apply  tiiose 
resources  and  those  energies.  Poverty’s  cruelest  wound  i.s  hunger.  The  Act  that 
we  will  sign  today,  I think,  uall  do  .some  little  something  to  relieve  some  of 
that  hunger.  This  will  help  our  iKK>r.  Tliis  will  help  our  farmers.  And  even  this 
is  a bi-partisan  group,  I hope  it  will  help  our  Congress.” 

Miss  Peterson.  .Tune  12,  1968,  SecretaiT  Freeman,  again  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  drove  in  the  ixjints. 

“The  ultimate  goal  of  the  poverty  commitment  must  be  that  no  American 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  material  possessions,  should  go  hungry  or 
suffer  from  .severe  malnutrition.  It  is  also  cle^r  that  we  cannot  develop,  fund 
or  place  into  nationwide  oi>eration  that  Food  Stamp  goal  this  fiscal  year.  But 
we  must  see  that  the  inomeiitiini  th.at  we  have  built  up  continues  and,  in  fact, 
that  we  accelerate  the  pace  during  the  next  fiscal  year.” 

Mr.  Lopez.  Then  on  January  8,  1969,  almost  after  a decade  of  promises. 
Secretary  Freeman  testified  before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  saying: 

“Thus,  we  have  or  are  about  to  have  in  jfiace  all  of  the  elements  of  a program 
to  end  hunger  and  inalnutrition.  We  have  more  than  enough  food.  We  have  a 
delivery  system  that,  with  minor  modifications,  we  wiU  soon  he  able  to  reach 
every  person  in  need.  We  have  a national  consensus  that  hunger  and  malnutrition 
must  be  eliminated.  We  have  a growing  body  of  citizenry  dedicated  personally 
to  that  objective.  Tlie  question  that  remains  is  whether  we  \vill  dedicate  the  re- 
sources, money  and  manpower,  wffiichithis  task  requires.” 

Miss  Peterson.  January  15,  i960,  Pre.sident  .Tohuson,  presenting  his  last  budget 
message  to  Congress,  said  : 

“No  American  school  child  should  have  to  suffer  for  lack  of  food  because  his 
family  cannot  afford  the  price.  In  1964  our  food  a.ssistaiice  for  children  reached 
only  1.6  million  of  the  then  9.4  million  .school-age  children  from  poor  families. 
Under  the  proposal  in  this  budget,  by  the  end  of  1970,  we  \Vill  have  the  capacity 
to  help  meet  the  dietary  needs  of  all  the  poor  children  in  school.  A nation  cannot 
be  satisfied,  until  no  man,  woman  or  child  in  it  is  hungry  or  undernourished 
because  of  poverty.” 

Mr.  Lopez.  And  then  on  January  17,  1969,  President  Johnson  said,  at  his  final 
press  conference : 

“I  think  it  is  tragic  that  we  live  in  a world  where  every  person  doesn’t  have 
all  the  food  they  need.  And  there  are  many  i>eople  in  this  country  who  don’t 
have  it.  We  are  trying  to  face  up  to  some  of  it.  We  have  greatly  extended  it 
through  the  Food  Stamp  plan,  through  Public  Law  480.  But  we  have  not  scratched 
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the  surface.  We  have  not  done  enough.  We  are  still  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days, 
and  it  is  not  Christian.  It  is  almost  criminal  to  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
what  we  have  and  not  know  any  more  about  how  to  distribute  it  and  get  it  to 
the  people  who  need  it. 

“I  think  we  are  going  to  be  held  accountable,  and  we  ought  to  face  up  to  that 
problem.  It  is  one  of  the  big  problems  for  this  Administration.  It  is  a problem 
I did  not  solve.  I think  we  have  made  some  progress,  some  headway,  but  we 
have  not  found  the  answers.” 

Miss  Peterson.  On  February  4,  1969,  President  Nixon  spoke  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  : 

“I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  in  this  country  you  have  to  go  back  only  six 
months  to  find  that  there  was  a time  when  most  i)eople  assumed  that  the  nutri- 
tion problem  was  not  a significant  one  in  the  United  States.  And  then  came 
along,  not  incidentally,  a government  report,  but  a CBS  television  report  on  the 
problem  of  hunger.  And  now  the  whole  nation  is  concerned  about  it. 

“What  we  have  to  do  now  is  find  what  the  answer  is,  why  these  problems  of 
nutrition  are  ones  that  have  not  been  adequately  dealt  with,  and  what  new 
approaches  are  needed.  Because  what  we  recognize  here  is  that  we  have  the 
ironical  situation  where  our  problem  is  not  only  the  supply  but  the  distribution, 
where  we  can  provide  all  of  the  nutritional  needs  to  all  the  i)eople  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  far  more  from  what  we  can  produce  in  this  country.” 

Mr.  Lopez.  Earlier,  in  the  same  remarks,  the  President  had  given  HEW  this 
call  to  action : 

“I  realize  that  what  we  need  here  is  that  kind  of  creative  new  thought  that 
can  only  come  from  a clash  of  ideas,  from  discussion,  from  exi)eriment.  We  want 
that  from  this  Department.  That  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  the  problem 
that  we  will  then  fund  which  will  provide  for  progress  in  these  fields  that  all 
of  us  so  very  desperately  want.” 

Miss  Peterson.  May  6,  1969,  President  Richard  Nixon,  announcing  his  hunger 
campaign : 

“More  is  at  stake  here  than  the  health  and  well  being  of  16  million  American 
citizens  who  will  be  aided  by  these  programs  and  the  current  Child  Food  Assist- 
ant Program.  Something  very  like  the  honor  of  American  democracy  is  at  issue. 
The  moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America  itself  for  all  time. 
It  is  a moment  to  act  with  vigor ; it  is  a moment  to  be  recalled  with  pride.” 

Mr.  Lopez.  On  December  2,  1969,  President  Nixon,  almost  nine  years  after 
President  Kennedy’s  message  to  Congress,  addressed  4,000  j)eople  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  : 

“This  meeting  marks  an  historic  milestone.  What  is  done  is  to  set  the  seal  of 
urgency  on  our  national  commitment  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition 
due  to  poverty  in  America.” 

Miss  Peterson.  December  24,  1969,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  reported  on  the  President’s 
response  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health : 

“What  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  right  now  is  really  trying  to 
reach  all  the  children  possibly  by  the  end  of  June  1970.  I think  what  is  being 
said  here  is  that  the  6.9  million  needy  children  will  get  a free  school  lunch 
program  by  Thanksgiving  1970,  and  that  it  will  cost  what  it  will  cost.” 

Mr.  Lopez.  These  then  are  the  promises  we  recall.  (Applause.) 

Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

That — as  you  listen  to  that  you  feel  that  we  are  in  an  era  of  government  by 
promise,  promises  for  the  people. 

As  John  Kramer  said,  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  this  board  since  April  1968, 
and  that  was  deliberate.  When  this  Citizens  Board  was  convened  in  1967,  we 
never  intended  to  be  a permanent  body.  We  intended  to  try  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  then  to  step  aside.  We  did  that.  It  seemed 
appropriate,  however,  at  this  time  that  we  reconvene  for  at  least  one  day  of  as- 
sessment of  where  we  had  come ; where  one  must  still  go,  where  this  country  must 
still  go. 

We  have  a fairly  crowded  agenda  for  the  day,  and  I think  we  need  to  move 
at  it  briskly  and  quickly.  I think  that  what  we  just  heard  in  this  recounting  of 
promises  is  a convincing  demonstration  that  this  country  moves  slowly,  pon- 
derously, inadequately  to  deal  \vith  its  basic  human  problems. 

The  groups  here  today  are  not  the  entire  Board  that  we  worked  with,  worked — 
all  of  us  worked  together  3,  4 years  ago,  but  such  as  could  make  it  here  today. 

I want  to  introduce  the  people  up  here. 
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Down  at  the  far  end  is  our  invaluable  friend,  ,Tolin  Kramer,  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Council  on  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  and  he  and  Mr, 
Robert  Choiate  have  been  the  staff  i>eople  who  have  largely  been  responsible  for 
putting  this  meeting  together. 

The  others  up  here — all  members  of  this  board — beginning  with  Mrs,  Faye 
Bennett,  long-time  executive  director  of  the  National  Sharecroppers.  A,nd  I 
believe  now,  Faye,  your  title  is — 

Mrs.  Bennett.  Director  of  Development. 

Chairman.  Director  of  Development  of  the  Sharecroppers,  one  of  the  valiant 
workers  for  the  jxwr  and  the  landed  poor  in  this  country. 

Next  to  her  is  Dr.  James  Carter,  nutritionist,  pediatrician  at  the  Medical 
School  of  Vtanderbilt  University. 

Next  is  Dr,  Raymond  Wheeler,  physician  from  Charlotte,  N,  Carolina ; and 
president  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council. 

The  gentleman  on  my  right  is  Mr.  Milton  Ogle,  formerly  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  now  the  director  of  the  education  and 
training  project  of  the  Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Fund  out  of  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia. 

At  my  left  is  Mr.  Phillip  Sorenson,  one-time  lieutenant-governor  of  Nebraska 
and  now  the  director  of  the  Agri-Business  Accountability  Project  of  the  Project 
for  Corporate  Responsibility. 

There  is  Dr.  Vivian  Henderson,  president  of  Clark  College  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Next  to  him  is  Mr.  George  Esser,  formerly  the  executive  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Fund  fand  now  program  officer  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

And  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.  Monsignor  Lawrence  Cochran,  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Charities. 

I am  Leslie  Dunbar  of  the  Field  Foundation. 

I want  to  say  one  brief  word  about  the  purposes  of — what  this  meeting  may 
achieve  and  that  we  would  like  for  it  to  achieve. 

In  the  first  place,  we  thought  it  would  be  worthwhile  at  this  time  to  assess 
where  we  have  come  during  the  last  3 to  4 years  of  national  attention  to  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  welfare.  This  plast  Congress  pa.ssed  a new  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  it  passed  also  a New  Food  Stamp  Act. 

There  have  been  also  during  the  past  3 or  4 years,  a go^  many  administrative 
developments,  and  a great  deial  of  added  appropriations.  We  will  talk  about 
that  as  we  go  along. 

But  to  assess  where  the  country  has  come  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  our 
meeting  today.  But  a second  purpose  is  to  hear  reports  from  one  of  the  local- 
ities as  to  actual  change — actual  change  at  the  place  where  change,  after  all. 
If  it  is  to  be  at  all  meaningful,  must  occur. 

Thirdly,  we  wish  at  this  meeting,  to  affirm  problems  of  hunger  in  this  country, 
problems  of  food  are  simply  part  of  larger  problems  of  welfare,  of  i>overty.  And 
we  ought  to  affirm  liiat  these  problems — that  the  movement  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems will  go  on  and  does  go  on. 

Those  are — let’s  see,  the  three  intentions  we  had  in  calling  this  meeting  today. 

We  want  to  hear  now  two  reports  from  two  of  the  participants  at  the  recent 
follow-up  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.  This  con- 
ference was  held  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia  and  two  of  the  persons  who  were 
there  are  here  today.  Dr.  Michael  Latham,  Cornell  University,  and  Dr.  .Tames 
Carter,  up  here  at  the  table. 

John,  who  is  going  to  speak  first? 

Voice.  Dr.  Latham. 

Mr.  Dunbar.  (Continuing).  Dr.  Latham. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Michael  Latham 

Dr.  Latham,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentleman. 

Most  of  us  who  attended  the  first  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  are  gratified  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  to  reduce 
hunger  and  malnutrition  associated  with  poverty  in  America. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  deserve  praise  for  these  achievements. 

I was  one  of  a rather  few  invited  to  attend  the  followup  conference  held  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  on  February  5th,  1071,  just  ten  days  ago. 

In  my  frustration  there,  I called  it  a Whitewash  Conference  rather  than  a 
White  House  Conference,  [Laughter  and  applause] 
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That  is  what  I think  it  was  intended  to  be.  Since  May,  1060,  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  Family  Food  Assistance  Program  has  increased  from  6.8  to 
something  like  13.2  million.  During  the  same  period  the  number  receiving  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  has  risen  from  3.8  to  just  over  6 million  children.  This 
is  rather  a proud  record  for  this  Administration.  Congress  too,  I think,  must  be 
commended  for  having  passed  the  legislation  which  has  allowed  the  Government 
to  move  ahead  with  these  programs. 

However,  although  progress  has  been  made  in  these  two  areas,  both  Secretary 
Richardson  and  Secretary  Hardin  in  Williamsburg  pointed  out  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done. 

Secretary  Hardin  who  brought  a personal  message  from  President  Nixon 
to  Williamsburg,  once  again  stated  the  President’s  goal  which  is  “to  banish 
hunger  from  this  land  for  all  time”. 

You  at  this  meeting  today  have  just  heard  the  very  eloquent  words  from 
several  former  Presidents  and  Administration  officials.  But  you  realize  that 
hungry  people  cannot  eat  promises.  Does  this  Government  really  intend,  this 
time  around,  to  honor  its  pledge.  It  makes  me  both  sad  and  angry  to  inform  you 
that  already  we  have  the  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  Administration,  too,  in- 
tends to  renege  on  its  promises. 

I base  this  statement  on  the  fact  that  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
presented  just  a very  few  days  before  the  AVbite  House  conference  in  Williams- 
burg, does  not  provide  the  funds  to  close  the  gap  between  those  currently  en- 
rolled in  the  food  program  and  those  who,  under  the  law,  are  or  are  potentially 
eligible  to  participate.  There  are  perhaps  22  or  25  million  Americans  living  below 
the  poverty  line.  One  might  expect  there  are  20  million  individuals  who  might 
benefit  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  yet  sums  are  provided  for  perhaps 
12  million  or  fewer  people. 

Similarly,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  country  potentially  eligible  for 
food  and  reduced-price  school  lunches  is  probably  75  per  cent  more  than  now 
being  reached.  But  the  budget  doe.s  not  provide  the  funds  to  stretch  the  program 
to  reach  these  needy  children. 

There  seems  to  me  to  he  a serious  gap  between  the  rhetoric  and  the  hard 
economic  facts. 

For  the  William.sburg  Conference,  the  Government  had  produced  a tome  which 
included  re.spoiises  to  most  of  the  recommendations  made  at  the  AVhite  House 
Conference. 

For  our  benefit  this  effort  had  been  made  and  we  found  many  of  the  responses 
gro.ssly  inadequate. 

A large  number  of  recommendations  were  addressed  with  the  statement  that 
legislation  or  funding  did  not  allow  acceptance. 

In  these  cases,  we  would  have  liked  the  Government  to  have  responded  by  ac- 
cepting the  views  expressed  in  the  recommendations  and  then  to  have  stated 
that  the  Executive  Branch  would  draft  the  necessary  legislation,  press  for  its 
passage,  and  see  that  it  was  adequately  funded. 

Tho.se  in  my  particular  panel,  and  in  several  others  at  AVilliamsburg,  still 
maintain  that  the  first  priority  in  the  goal  to  end  hunger  and  malnutrition  should 
be  the  assurance  of  an  adequate  income  to  allow  a decent  and  helpful  life  with 
dignity  for  all  Americans. 

In  this  belief  I support  the  President’s  and/or  Pat  Moynihan’s  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  which  is  designed  to  provide  a floor  under  the  income  of  All  Ameri- 
cans. However,  the  floor  has  been  set  so  low — $1,600  for  a family  of  four — is  in 
the  basement,  and  it  may  serve  to  perpetuate,  not  to  solve  the  problems  of 
malnutrition. 

In  describing  the  progress  with  the  Food  Program,  Secretary  Hardin  stated 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  a nation  committed  itself  to 
cope  with  hunger  and  malnutrition  on  such  a vast  and  unprecedented  scale. 

I am  not  certain  that  this  is  something  about  which  Americans  can  be  proud, 
except  in  relation  to  their  immediate  past.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
none  of  the  15  countries,  all  industrialized  nations,  that  have  better  infant  mor- 
tality rates  than  the  United  States— none  of  these  countries  have  any  programs 
like’the  U.S.  Food  Stamp  program ; most  of  them  do  not  need  to  do  so,  for  they 
have  taken  care  of  the  needs  of  their  poor  with  what  seem  to  be  relatively  ade- 
quate welfare  programs. 

We  were  pleased  that  President  Nixon  propose.^  to  transfer  the  Food  Stamp 
program  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I and  others  advocated  this  when  Senator  McGovern’s 
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committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  had  its  first  hearing  in  December 
1968.  It  was,  howeve»',  alarming  to  see  the  Government’s  resi>onse  to  our  rec- 
ommendation concerning  the  .shift  of  the  Food  Commodity  and  School  Lunch 
Program  to  HEW.  For  the  first  time,  the  Government  in  black  and  white  stated, 
and  I quote  : “Tliat  these  commodity  programs  are  of  a different  kind.”  And  that 
“these  commodity  programs  are  to  balance  the  agricultural  economy  and  that 
they  serve  a different  constituency  than  that  concerned  with  health  and  nutri- 
tion.” 

It  is  shocking  to  me  tliat  these  nutrition  programs  are  still  c*onsidered  by  this 
government  as  having  a primary  goal  of  helping  the  farmer  rather  than  assisting 
the  malnourished  child  and  the  hungry  poor. 

Mr.  Dunbar.  Dr.  Latham,  could  I ask  you  that  plan  to  shift  the  food  programs 
to  HEW,  is  that  part  of  the  I^resident’s  total — plan  for  total  reorganization? 

Dr.  Latham.  We  were  told  that  the  Food  Stamp  program  would  be  shifted 
to  HEW  and  that  when  the  program  reorganization  went  through  and  there  was 
a Department  of  Human  Resources  then  these  other  programs  would  be  under 
it.  But  there  was,  of  course,  no  indication  and  we  don’t  know  how  long  this  will 
take  and  it  seems  that  these  programs  are  now  going  to  be  sei>arated  and  that 
the  Food  Stamp  program  will  .shift  to  HEW  and  the  other  two  programs  will 
remain  in  Agriculiture.  And  what  was  particularly  .shocking,  I think,  was  these 
programs  are  still  apparently  conceived  to  be  to  help  the  producer  rather  than 
the  consumer  of  food. 

Mr.  Kramer.  That  is  right.  What  I am  wondering  is,  whether  the  transfer  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  itself  i.s  not  dependent  upon  the  passage  of  the  whole 
reorganization  plan. 

Dr.  Latham.  That  has  not  been  made  clear  but  it  was  apparently  announced 
this  would  happen  before  the  Reorganization  plan  was  announced.  I don’t  know 
when  it  was  intended  this  would  take  place  and  this  wasn’t  stated  to  us  that 
well  in  advance. 

Mr.  Kramer.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Latham.  I very  much  believe  that  improvements  in  I5SDA  despite  these 
improvements  and  this  attitude  to  food  programs  and  there  is  still  a conflict  of 
interest  in  having  the  same  agency  disposing  of  agriculture  surpluses  and  in  feed- 
ing our  children  and  in  feeding  the  poor. 

Some  new  legislation  which  allows  an  expansion  of  the  Food  Stamp  program 
was  an  important  and  welcome  milestone.  Due  mainly  to  congressional  roles  and 
executive  action,  the  new  bill  contains  provisions  and  regulations  in  the  program 
that  in  our  view  will  require  change. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  work  provision,  especially  in  cases  where  families 
have  children.  This  provision  serves  to  condemn  the  children  to  a life  scarred  by 
hunger  and  malnutrition  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  their  parents  to  fulfill 
these  work  requirements. 

To  allow  children  to  go  hungry  by  denying  their  parents  food  stamps  is  not 
justified. 

I do  believe  that  it  should  be  i)ermissible  to  use  food  stamps  for  the  purchase  of 
household  items  necessary  for  personal  and  household  hygiene.  We  recommended 
too  that  additional  food  stamps  be  provided  to  those  who  live  in  remote  areas  such 
as  on  certain  Indian  resen^ations  where  food  costs  are  high.  We  think  the  elderly 
should  be  able  to  use  food  stamps  to  purchase  meals  in  restaurants  and  cafeterias 
because  many  of  them  do  not  have  the  facilities,  or  unable  to  prepare  meals 
where  they  live. 

A number  of  us  were  also  concerned  with  the  fact  that  many  programs  tend  to 
be  mutilated  at  the  interface  of  federal,  and  state,  and  local  governments.  We 
must  all  remember  that  by  no  means  all  the  problems  result  from  or  can  be  solved 
by  Washington.  Considerable  blame  lies  at  the  local  level. 

There  was  a feeling  at  this  Williamsburg  meeting  that  attention  was  needed  to 
several  areas,  and  I would  like  to  mention  just  seven  i>oints  that  seem  to  come  out 
of  it  as  far  as  I was  concerned. 

First,  a need  for  a mechanism  for  coordination  of  nutrition  activities  at  a high 
level  within  the  Government,  and  we  all  recognize  that  this  is  now  lacking. 

Two,  special  attention  to  many  hard-to-reach  Americans  who  for  many  reasons 
do  not  adequately  benefit  from  existing  programs.  An  important  example  is 
migrants  and  seasonal  farm  workers.  These  unfortunate  i)eople  remain  largely 
disenfranchised ; they  are  not  covered  by  unemployment  compensation ; their 
wage-bargaining  rights  are  limited;  and  they  often  live  under  appalling  condi- 
tions almost  as  chattel  farmers  who  get  large  federal  grants.  Yet  the  migrant 
worker  is  subsidizing  all  of  us  as  consumers. 
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Thirdly,  Government  assistance  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  nutrition  and 
health  personnel  at  all  levels  in  the  country. 

Fourthly,  the  consolidation  and  I’ve  mentioned  this,  of  all  food  programs  in 
HEW  as  n step  to  their  inclusion  in  the  newly  proposed  Department  of  Human 
Resources. 

Fifthly,  the  full  utilization  of  various  volunteer  groups  in  support  of  nutrition 
programs.  The  volunteer  groups  felt  thnt  not  only  had  they  failed  to  receive  sup- 
port but  that  their  energy  was  dissipated  fighting  the  Government  at  all  levels, 
rather  than  in  multiplying  the  effectiveness  of  Government  efforts  to  eliminate 
hunger. 

Sixthly,  the  continuing  need  to  evaluate  both  the  status  of  nutrition  programs 
and  the  progress  made  in  implementation  of  the  White  House  conference  recom- 
mendations. 

Seventh  and  last,  the  need  to  use  all  i)os.sible  media  to  nutritionally  educate 
the  American  people  and  to  counter — or  better  control  the  miseducation  that  is 
constantly  provided  for  adults  and  children  alike. 

Participants  recognized  that  some  sections  of  the  food  industry  had,  since  the 
White  House  conference,  taken  steps  that  were  to  be  praised.  But  this  constituted 
a very  small  dent  in  an  enorinou.s  problem. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  why  I described  the  William-sburg  meeting  as  a white- 
wash conference. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a reluctance  to  call  the  follow-up 
conference.  This,  despite  President  Nixon’s  pledge  and  his  remarks  about  not 
letting  White  House  conference  reports  get  du.sty  on  government  shelves. 

The  second  then  is  rather  obvious : the  meeting  was  held  in  Williamsburg 
so  it  would  get  ininiinum  publicity  and  would  not  easily  be  invaded  by  activists. 

Thirdly,  it  was  a very  restricted  meeting  and  I believe  the  failure  to  invite 
people  like  Robert  Choate  and  like  many  of  you  sitting  on  the  platform,  some 
of  whom  had  played  a leading  role  in  the  original  White  House  conference  was 
a clear  indication  of  wanting  a snow  job. 

Fourthly,  there  was  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Williamsburg  meeting  as  closed  as 
possible.  Tlie  Government  organizers  opposed  having  a plenarj"  session ; at- 
tempted to  obstruct  one  that  was  held ; and  did  not  want  panel  reports  to  go  to 
the  press. 

As  far  a.s  1 know  these  reports  still  lie  ob.scured  in  some  Government  office. 

Lastly,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  considerable  frustration  felt  on  the 
part  of  the  participants  because  of  the  way  the  meeting  had  been  structured. 
It  was  also  a .shock  to  feel  the  anger  generated  in  many  of  the  government  staff 
when  even  constructive  criticisms  were  made. 

We  all  praised  the  Government  for  the  progress  that  had  been  made  and  we 
could  sense  that  we  were  meant  to  say  thi.s  and  to  say  no  more. 

Finally,  I believe  that  this  to  be  significant  that  despite  the  makeup  of  the 
Williamsburg  conference  consisting  of  mainly  of  established  academics  and 
leaders  in  the  food  industry  all  of  whom  had  been  picked  as  chairman  of  the 
original  conference  there  still  was  reasonable  unanimity  among  those  from  the 
universities,  from  the  food  companie.s,  and  from  the  .social  action  groups  con- 
cerning the  seriousness  of  the  problem.s  that  remain  and  recommending  greatly 
increased  adtion  at  all  levels  if  we  are  really  to  alleviate  the  problem.s  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  due  to  hunger  in  this  most  wealthy  nation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Lathan. 

Dr.  Lathan.  I understand  that  the  follow-up  conference  will  issue  a report  of 
its  own.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Lathan.  Well,  I am  not  sure.  We  broke  there  in’to  six  different  groups  and 
Were  each  a.sked  to  produce  a report  with  regard  to  the  panels  that  %ve  were 
representing.  Who  produced  these  reports  which  were  then  handed  in  when  asked 
about  the  release  of  these  reports,  nobody  could  give  us  information  about  what 
would  happen. 

A number  of  us  %vho  stayed  on  the  following  day  a. ss  is  ted  Dr.  Mayer  in  produc- 
ing a summary  report,  kind  of  synthesizing  what  had  happened  there,  and  I still 
don't  know  the  status  of  these  and  the  summary  report.  But  it  wa.s  evident  the 
press  were  having  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  the.se  reports  and  nothing  as  far 
as  I know,  has  been  officially  released,  and  I don’  know  if  anything  is  going  to 
be  released. 

The  Chairman.  I see.  Dr.  Mayer  has  told  me  that  a report  would  be  coming 
out  and  I 
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Dr.  IjATirAN.  I think  that  probably  a.s  far  as  ho  knows — ^because  I talked  to  him 
2 or  3 (lays  ago — 'is  .summary  reports  of  what  went  on.  Of  course,  it  was  very 
(liffieult  to  .siiinmarize  ami  synthesize  what  went  on  when  there  was  no  official 
plenary  session  and  one  couldn't  hear  what  went  on  in  the  individual  panel 
meetings. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  Thank  yon. 

xVre  there  any  other  que.stions  for  Dr.  Ijatluin? 

Dr.  WiiKELKii.  Dr.  La  than,  was  there  any  men  t ion  at  the  confeixuice  made  of 
the  United  States  I’uhlic  Health  Service  nutritional  survey  which  apparently 
has  been  suppressed  or  shelvedV 

Dr.  IjATIiAiV.  I am  sure  that  mention  wa.s  made  in  that  panel  that  dealt  with  it. 
and  I think  probably  Dr.  Carter  will  tell  yon  'more  about  that  time  heeau.se  he 
ha.s  had  much  more  to  do  with  it. 

Xow  there  was  no-thing  said  openly  in  the  .speeclie.s  made  by  the  two  secre* 
t.aries,  Hardin  and  Richardson,  with  regard  to  the  release  of  those  .survey  results 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Dr.  La  than.  Vou  .mentioned  that  one  of  the  conc*enis  of  .some  of 
those  who  were  present,  wa.s  that  there  should  he  si>ecial  attention  to  hard-to- 
reach  Americans.  Did  you  find  that  in  that  conference  that  this  was  not  a con- 
sideration that  was  given  much  attention? 

Dr.  Latham.  Well,  I think  the  original  White  House  Conference  gave  great 
attention  to  many  excellent  recommendations  that  were  aimed  at  these  i>ar- 
ticular  groups.  In  the  panel  in  which  I was  represented,  we  looked  into  ihe 
problems  of  Indians,  of  migrant  workers,  the  i>eopte  of  Washington,  D.C.  who 
don’t  yet  have  a whole  lot  of  freedom  of  self-government,  tlie  i)eople  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  Alaska  and  so  on,  and  we  came  up  with  many  specific 
reeommenda  tions . 

Very  few  of  these  have  been  implemented  and  many  of  the  other  panels  came 
up  with  recommendations.  Tlie  Government  has  extended  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram and  the  School  Feeding  program.  But  many  of  the  si>ecific  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  these  i>eople  really  fall  lietween  the  cracks.  Most  of  these  have 
not  been  implemented  and  these  i>eople  are  harder  to  reach,  but  I think  the 
effort  is  needed  to  try  and  reach  them  and  I don’t  see  very  much  evidence  of 
progress  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Any  other  questions? 

Question.  Dr.  Latham,  I wrote  down  some  words  you  said  which  strucK  me. 
You  had  talked  about  practives  in  other  countries  which  y<ou  said  seem  to  be 
able  to  handle  these  problems  a little  better  than  we  do.  And  then  if  I got  your 
words  correctly,  you  said  that  our  goal  ought  to  he  an  adequate  income  to  enable 
every  family  to  lead  a decent  life. 

I just  want  to  say  that  that  is  a very  good  statement,  of  what  a goal  ought — 
of  what  this  country’s  goal  ought  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  we  heard  a lot  la.st  year, 
paricularly  about  new  principles.  It  was  said  that  if  we  enacted  the  Family 
Assistance  program,  that  we  would  have  established  a new  principle  of  welfare 
administration  and  of  welfare  relief  in  this  country. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  tiie  American  tradition  of  welfare  relief  and 
food  relief  has  been  a tradition  of  inadequacy.  American  programs  are  tra^ 
ditionally  programs  which  do  not  do  enough  and  do  not  do  as  much  even  cs  the 
Government  concedes  to  be  necessary.  So  that  1 didn’t  think  there  was  anything 
very  new  in  the  way  of  the  principle  of  the  Family  Assistance  program. 

That  is  the  only  novelty  that  we  might  enact  in  American  welfare  or  food 
relief  would  be  the  principle  of  adequacy. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  going  to  have  another  statement  by  Dr.  James  Carter.  Do  you  want 
to  stay  here  or  go  down — why  don’t  yon  just  stay  here,  Jim  ? 

Remarks  by  Dr.  James  Carter 

Dr.  Carter.  The  first  thing  that  we  should  realize  is  that  there  is  no  real 
commitment  to  eradicate  hunger  in  this  country.  There  has  been  and  there  never 
will  be  as  long  as  we  have  the  present  leadership.  And  what  did  w expect? 
[Applause.] 

What  did  we  expect,  the  dedication  and  the  compassion  of  a Martin  Luther 
King  or  of  a John  F.  Kennedy?  The  present  Administration  just  doesn’t  care 
that  much.  They  will  respond  only  insofar  as  it  is  economically  within  their 
priorities,  and  much  more  importantly,  politically  feasible.  Now  at  the  follow-up 
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meeting  at  the  White  House  Conference  in  Williamsburg,  I believe  that  the  par- 
ticipniits  did  function  as  an  independent  body.  And  tliat  there  was  no  blanket 
endorsement  of  the  Administration  policies.  There  was  acknowledgement  of  the  in- 
crease in  funding  for  the  Food  Stamp  program,  but  al.so  an  awareness  that  the 
spending  is  calculated  not  to  go  above  a certain  level,  because  there  have  been 
essentially  no  changes  in  the  procedures  for  certification  or  improvement  in  the 
administrative  infrastructure  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

There  was  also  acknowledgment  of  the  amendment  to  the  School  Lunch  Act, 
and  of  the  fact  that  more  needy  children  are  receiving  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches.  However,  the  amendment,  like  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  may  represent  a legal 
victory  which  will  not  be  put  into  practice.  [Applause] 

Also,  there  are  still  several  million  needy  children,  needy  school  children  who 
have  to  be  fed. 

There  was  also  criticism  by  some  of  the  failure  to  change  government  priorities 
and  of  the  lack  of  moral  leadership.  The  only  persons  at  the  follow-up  meeting 
of  the  White  House  conference  who  emphasized  the  Administration’s  accom- 
plishment and  then  lumped  together  all  of  the  failures  hy  saying  “A  great  deal 
still  remains  to  be  done”,  was  the  official  representatives  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare ; and  Mr.  Hardin,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  food  industry,  of  course,  also  patted  itself  on  the  back. 

I feel  confident  that  when  the  original  conference  was  called.  Dr.  Mayer  and 
his  staff  did  not  assemble  a bunch  of  fools.  There  are  some,  however,  who  may  have 
a different  opinion  about  this.  The  key  participants  of  the  original  group  have 
objectively  reviewd  the  implementation  of  the  White  House  conference  recom- 
mendations, and  have  been  critical  of  the  failure  to  do  'all  of  the  things  that 
remain  to  be  done.  This  may  serve  to  move  the  conscience  of  the  Administration 
if  this  is  indeed  possible. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  representatives  of  the  poor  were  not  invited 
to  the  follow-up  meeting.  This  was  probably  because  tlie  administrative  staff 
of  the  conference  was  concerned  about  possible  demonstrations  and  want^  to 
avoid  the  uneasy  feeling  which  I feel  is  inevitably  present  and  reflects  an  under- 
lying class  s/truggle  when  the  poor  and  professionals  participate  side  by  side 
in  a conference  of  this  type.  And  the  White  House  conference  staff  have,  of 
course,  denied  this. 

There  was  a question  by  Dr.  Wheeler  in  regard  to  the  nutrition  survey,  tlie 
national  nutrition  survey  to  document  the  existence  and  exitent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  There  was  also  another  survey  conducted  by  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
It  appears  that  there  has  been  up  until  now,  a disregard  for  these  data,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  carrying  on  in  terms  of  conducting 
new  surveys,  but  on  the  part  of  the  nutrition  subgroup  of  the  Domesitic  Affairs 
Council.  This  is  the  council  that  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  formulating 
nutrition  policy, 

A few  examples  might  illustrate  why  this  is  so. 

I happen  to  serve  on  a comniilttee  that  is  reviewing  the  results  of  the  national 
nutrition  survey.  And  if  you  Just  look  at  two  states  that  was  extremely  well- 
done  because  of  the  competence  of  the  state  directors,  these  would  be  Texas 
and  Massachusetts.  Now  a look  at  the  results  of  the  survey  would  show  that 
when  the  mean  income  of  Texas,  of  the  families  sur^’eyed  in  Texas,  $3,200,  is 
raised  to  a mean  of  $7,200  in  Massachusetts,  nearly  all  of  the  clinical  and  an- 
throphmetric  and  biochemical  evidences  of  malnutrition  disappear. 

Now  this  should  have  reenforced  the  Government’s  argument  for  a Family 
Assistance  Flan.  However,  the  arguments  would  be  in  favor  of  a plan  which  be- 
gins at  a much  higher  level  than  the  $1,600  for  a family  of  four. 

There  is  also  some  surveys  conducted  by  individual  groups,  biochemical  evi- 
dences of  that  malnutrition  disappears  in  schools  in  San  Diego,  Texas,  and  in 
Louisiana,  when  school  breakfasts  and  lunch  programs  are  provided. 

Now  these  kinds  of  data  should  lend  urgency  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  or  the  amendments  of  the  National  School  .Lunch  Adt. 
Instead,  they  are  still — they  have  been  put  away  in  boxes  waiting  for  the 
transfer  of  the  nutrition  program — or  the  move  of  the  nultrition  program  from 
HEW  to  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta. 

Now  there  are  other  data  that  have  been  gathered  around  the  country  by 
independent  groups  to  evaluate  some  of  the  governmental  food  programs.  The 
IJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  supplemental  food  program : we  have  evaluated 
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this  program  in  Nashville,  and  have  shown  that  the  food — and  this  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  anybody — that  when  you  give  people  food  you  correct  thedr 
malnutrition.  But  these  are  the  kinds  of  data  that  are — that  could  have  been 
used  to  reenforce  and  to  strengthen  the  need  for  certain  programs,  but  so  fax 
have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Carter. 

If  I understood  you  correctly,  you — well,  Texas  and  Massachusetts.  You  are 
saying  that  if  you  take  the  same — if  you  take  families  with  the  same  kinds  of 
social  characteristics,  except  Income,  and  the  family  at  $3,200  level  in  Texas  is 
malnurished  and  the  family  at  the  $7,200  level,  with  the  same  characteristics,  is 
not  malnurished. 

Dr.  Carter.  That  is  true.  Now  there  are  ethnic  differences  in  the  sample 
selected  in  Texas  when  compared  to  the  sample  selected  in  Massachusetts.  But 
basically,  that  fact  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  once  again  we  are  proving  that  poverty  and  malnutri- 
tion go  hand  in  hand,  is  that 

Dr.  Carter.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Carter,  could  you — I am  not  sure — the  National  Nutrition 
Survey  was  directed  by  Dr.  Schaefer? 

Dr.  Carter.  That  is  right.  Dr.  Schaefer  was  the  director  of  that  program,  and 
at  that  time  it  was  part  of  the  regional  medical  program  of  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  As  a matter  of  public  interest,  I just  wonder  if  you  could 
describe  what  has  happened  to  that  survey. 

Dr.  Carter.  Well,  the  entire  program  was  transferred  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  and  Dr.  Schaefer  did  not  go  along  with  the  program.  I 
understand  that  he  is  now  joining  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization.  Now 
Schaefer  was  accused  of  being  in  political  collusion  with  Senator  McGovern  in 
making  the  hunger  a political  issue  and  the  Adininistraton  responded  accord- 
ingly by  what  you  might  call  a professional  execution.  [Laughing.] 

Question.  How  much  of  the  survey  was  completed,  do  you  know? 

Dr.  Carter.  Ten  states  were  completed,  but  the  results  have  not  been  put  to- 
gether primarily  because  with  the  transfer  many  people  on  Dr.  Schaefer’s  staff 
sought  new  jobs  and  with  the  move  a lot  of  the  data  has  been  packed  away.  Now 
hopefully  It  will  be  forthcoming,  but  a preliminary  glance  does  bring  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  evidence  there  of  a serious  public  nealth  problem,  and  I don’t 
think  that  we — I think  that  this  should  be  over,  the  attempt  to  document  the 
presence  and  the  existence  of  malnutrition ; we  should  be  beyond  that  stage,  but 
I feel  that  for  many  people  we  are  not. 

But  the — a preliminary  review  of  these  data  which  show  that  there  is  evidence 
there  to  push  for  a Family  Assistance  Plan  and  for  breakfast  and  a school  lunch 
program. 

Question.  Surveys  of  this  kind  are  rather  expensive,  aren’t  they?  Do  you 
have  any  idea  how  much  the  National  Nutrition  Survey  cost? 

Dr.  Carter.  I believe  that  cost  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $750  to 
$800,000  a year.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  is  small  in  comparison  to 
the  total  amount  of  money  spent  on  food  programs,  but  the  problem  is  that  the 
recipients  of  these  surveys  are  not  receiving  any  direct  benefits  and  one  of  the — I 
think  that  many  local  community  groups  should  take  a look  at  the  professionals 
that  come  in  wanting  to  do  these  kinds  of  surveys  and  gather  this  kind  of  in- 
formation, and  look  at  the  survey  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  in  it  for  us, 
and  to  also  demand  that  concomitant  health  and  nutrition  services  be  estab- 
lished at  the  same  time  the  survey  is  going  on,  so  that  something  is  left  behind. 

Also,  there  is  a real  problem  in  terms  of  participation,  community  participa- 
tion  in  the  survey  itself.  I believe  many  groups  are  getting  tired  of  this  approach 
of  going  in  and  asking  questions  and  examining  people  and  taking  blood  and 
then  going  away  and  leaving  nothing  behind. 

Question.  Dr.  Carter,  while  the  Schaefer  survey  is  packed  away  in,  wherever 
it  is  packed  away,  don’t  we  have  another  survey  going  on  at  present? 

Dr.  Carter.  The  Administration  has  funded  the  Health  and  Nutrition  Exami- 
nation survey  which  is  a national  probability  survey.  This  is  a survey  of  the 
nutritional  state  of  the  average  American,  and — you  see  the  problem  with  many 
of  these  surveys  of  this  type,  is  that  sometimes  the  people  in  charge  are  inter- 
ested only  in  gathering  the  data  and  information  and  not  in  arriving  at  a solu- 
tion to  the  problem  or  in  working  together  with  action  programs,  to  correct  the 
situation. 
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Now,  $2  million  is  being  spent  on  this  National  Probability  Survey,  and  that 
is  .$2  million  that  could  be  spent  in  some  other  way,  it  could  be  si)ent  in  terms 
of  evaluating  the  hinds  of  programs  that  are  already  in  existence  and  which  are 
suffering  at  the  expense  of  this  hind  of  survey  of  the  average  American.  And 
other  people  believe  that  once  you  get  this  kind  of  data  coming  out  there  will 
be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  say,  “Well,  the  average 
American  is  well  fed  and  to  sort  of  obscure  the  problem  of — in  the  poverty  pop- 
ulation. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  que.stions  for  your  colleague,  Dr.  Carter? 

Question.  I am  just  curious.  Are  you  suggesting  that  Massachusetts  has  no 
malnutrition? 

Dr.  Carter.  No,  not  at  all,  but 

Question.  Oh. 

Dr.  Carter. 

Question.  I just  wanted  to  be  sure  many  children 

Dr.  Carter.  Not  at  all.  Tliere  were  some  groups  when  looked  at  separately 
in  Massachusetts  that  had  clinical  and  biochemical  evidence  i,f  malnutrition, 
but  wiheh  you  take  the  state  as  a whole  and  compare — lump  everybody  together 
and  compare  them  with  Texas,  or  Louisiana  for  that  matter,  you  see  tliat  there 
is  this  big  difference  in  income  and  that  many  of  the  problems  found  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana  disappear  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Carter. 

We  are  going  to  hear  now  from  some  people  from  several  states.  We  have  some 
people  here,  I understand,  from  Arkansas,  from  the  District  of  Columbia, — I am 
going  down  this  alphabetically — Florida,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  somebody  here 
from  South  Carolina 

Voice.  Yeah,  there  is. 

The  Chairman  (continuing),  and  Texas. 

I am  going  to  ask  the  persons  to  come  up  one  state  at  a time.  So  could  we 
hear  first  from  Arkansas? 

Thank  you,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here,  but  I don’t  have  your  names. 
I wonder  if  you  could  give  us  your  names  and 

Mrs.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Delphenia  Robinson  from  St.  Francis  County  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Neal.  And  I am  Arnie  Neal  from  Lee  CJounty  in  Arkansas. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neal,  could  you  tell  us  where  St.  Francis  County 

Mr.  Neal.  Both  counties,  gentlemen,  are  in  the  east  central  portion  of  Arkansas, 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta  area. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  Delta  counties? 

Mr.  Neal.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a meeting  as  you  know  to  take  a look  at  where  we  are 
in  food  programs  after  three  years  or  more  of  change,  and  we  xwirticularly  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  and  Mrs.  Robinson  or  from  one  or  the  other  of  you  about 
how  things  are  in  St.  Francis  and  Lee  Counties,  Arkansas,  because  we  want  to 
know  what  the  situation  is,  if  we  can,  at  the  local  level  some  places  at  least  in  the 
United  States. 

Do  you  have  a Food  Stamp  program  in  St.  Francis  County? 

Mr.  Neal.  Yes,  I believe  the  Food  Stamp  program  operates  in  both  counties. 
However,  I should  mention  that  both  of  us  are  associated  with  the  state-wide 
committee.  Mrs.  Robinson  serves  as  a director — she  serves  on  a board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  Arkansas  Committee  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health,  and  I serv^e 
as  acting  chairman  of  one  of  its  task  forces,  the  Task  Force  on  Health  Needs  of 
the  Poor. 

So  that  some  of  the  comments  that  I will  make  will  be  relevant  to  the  whole 
state  and  Mrs.  Robinson’s  statements  will  be  relevant  to  more  specific  instances 
involving  the  food  stamp  programs  in  the  coun — in  the  state. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good.  Give  us  a general  overall  look,  would  you  Mr. 
Neal?  How  are  you  seeing  these  programs  change  in  the  way  they  serve  the  peo- 
ple and  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  during  the  last  2 or  3 years? 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Arnie  Neai.  of  Lee  County,  Arkansas 

Mr.  Neal.  Well,  in  January  of  1969,  the  Food  Stamp  program  had  an  approxi- 
mate 11  per  cent  participation  in  Arkansas,  and  in  ’70,  the  figure  did  not  increase 
.substantially.  In  January,  1970,  however,  the  estimate  of  860,000  or  40  per  cent 
of  the  state’s  total  population  were  eligible  for  participation  in  the  Fbod  Stamp 
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program.  Or  that  is  that  their  income  \viis  such  that  by  the  ualloual  standards 
they  were  not  in  a ix)sition  to  have  an  adequate  diet. 

At  that  time,  101,268  individuals  participated  in  the  Food  Stamp  program 
which  operated  at  that  time  in  71  out  of  Arkansas’  75  counties.  In  January, 
1071,  197,296  individuals  participated  in  the  program.  Now  in  spite  of  this 
almost — this  90  per  cent  plus  increase  in  the  program  of  participants — only  23 
per  cent  of  the  poverty  impulation  is  actually  participating  in  the  program. 

Certainly  this  progress  i.s  inadequate.  We  cannot  afford  to  suffer  the  almost 
certain  physical,  mental  and  .social  damage  to  about  660,000  Arkansans. 

As  an  added  emphasis  on  the  lack  of  participation  in  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  community,  I cite  this  particular  fact:  under  the 
National  School  Laiiich  Act,  105,624  children  received  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  in  December  1970.  l^iis  figure  is  44,117  les.s  than  the  e.stablished  Title  I 
population  of  the  State : 74.205  i>eople  less  than  the  1970  U.S.D.A.  estimate  of 
eligible  children. 

Now  what  we  are  saying  is  that  the  programs,  while  existing,  are  not  pro- 
viding for  the  needs.  The  U.S.D.A.  supplemental  food,  program  allows  for  6,200 
ca.ses  in  nine  Arkansas  counties  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  children  up  to  the  age  of  six  years.  Since  its  inception  in 
1909,  the  protein  contents  of  supplemental  food  program  for  pregnant  women 
has  dropped  from  1,519.2  grams  to  564.4  grams.  And  for  pre-schoolers,  from 
1.557.2  grams  to  783.2  grams.  So  the  program,  while  not  reaching  all  the  people, 
is  also  declining  in  quality.  Fifty-three  out  of  1,336  schools  in  Arkcansas  loartici- 
pate  in  the  School  Breakfast  program,  reaching  5,825  children  of  the  109,336 
l>otentially  eligible. 

The  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  Programs  have  discouraged  direct 
cash  assistance,  to  needy  families  in  order  to  emphasize  self-help  food  produc- 
tion projects.  5.3  per  cent  of  the  poverty  population  receive  benefits  from  this 
progVcam. 

Now  if  .you  are  familiar  with  the  direction  that  agricultui’e  is  taking,  you 
recognize  that  Arkansas  is  basically  an  agricultural  state.  You  see,  now  with 
mechanization,  there  are  less  areas  available  for  garden  crops,  and  this  is  what 
the  Emergency  Foo<l  and  Medical  Services  program  i.s  de.signed  to  do,  to  help 
families  develop  gardens  and  otlier  .self-help  food  programs.  Now  with  no  garden 
plots  available — many  families  living  in  a rooming  house  have  no  gcarden  plots 
available  a.s  the  cotton  is  growing  right  up  to  the  door,  so  that  the  program  has 
no  real  meaning,  which  is  indicated  by  the  5.3  per  cent  of  the  imverty  popula- 
tion receiving  benefits  from  the  program. 

Failure  of  the  exi.sting  food  programs  to  r^ch  77  l>er  cent  of  Arkansas’  popula- 
tion lacking  sufficient  income  to  obtain  an  adequate  diet,  can  be  attributed  to 
the  following  factors : 

(A)  Existing  food  programs  are  not  designed  to  meet  nutrition  needs  of  the 
poor. 

(B)  Underfunding  and  complicated  administrative  and  auditing  procedures 
a.ssure;  low  participation. 

(C)  Unwillingness  and /or  inability  of  local,  state  and  federal  officials  to  make 
the  exi.sting  programs  work. 

(D)  Unwillingness  by  potential  i>artidpants  to  suffer  the  loss  of  dignity  re- 
quired in  some  cases  for  participation. 

( B)  Inability  to  pay  purchase  price  of  food  stamp  program. 

(F)  Inaccessible  i>oints  of  certification  and/or  purchase  of  Food  Stamp 
program. 

(G)  Limited  gain  in  cash  or  food  in  comx>arison  to  the  time  lost,  transporta- 
tion costs,  and  pos.sibility  of  rejection  and  discourteous  treatment. 

Now  one  thing  that  should  be  kept  well  in  mind  is  that  pwr  people,  while 
not  earning  at  the  rate  as  do  middle  cla.ss  Americans,  their  time  is  important 
just  as  the  middle  class  American’s  is.  and  so  when  a poor  person  has  to 
spend  an  entire  day  getting  certified  and  then  spend  another  day  in  an  effort 
to  try  and  get  his  stamps,  which  is  usually  at  a different  point,  then  this  be- 
comes meaningful.  In  addition,  an  average  cost  of  approximately  three  dollars  to 
be  transported  to  and  from  the  certification  center  and  the  distribution  of  the 
stamps  center,  makes  it  even  more  questionable  as  to  whether  or  not  the.se 
programs  are  actually  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggef..-  that  the  Food  Stamp  program,  however  liberal  it 
may  develop  to  be,  may  not  in  fact  be  the  answer.  For  we  wonder  if  the  nation’s 
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poor  should  not  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  American  system 
in  the  same  manner  as  do  other  consumers,  i.e.,  with  money. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Robinson,  do  you  want  to  add  to  that? 

Mrs.  Robinson.  I certainly  do. 

Remarks  of  Mrs.  Delpiienia  Robinson  of  St.  Francis  County,  Arkansas 

Mrs.  Robinson.  In  the  first  place,  one  cannot  understand  what  it  means  to  be 
poor  and  hungry  unless  he  has  really  been  there. 

. And  it  is  like  Mr.  Neal  has  said,  poor  people  should  have  been  included  along 
with  HEW  to  really  find  out  how  the  job  could  be  done. 

Poor  people  feel  that  they  are  not  trusted  in  the  area,  because  of  require- 
ments that  one  has  to  come  up  to  get  even  the  income  form  signed.  He  has  to 
take  it  to  bossman,  and  whatever  he  says  is  all  right.  You  can  say  how  much 
you  make;  you  can  tell  them  how  much  you  make,  but  it  doesn’t  matter  if  it 
is  not  signed. 

So  poor  people  resent  being  thought  of  as  liars.  The  fact  that  I work  period, 
to  prove  that  I am  trying,  since  the  welfare  refuses  to  believe  that  no  family 
in  Arkansas — there  is  no  family  in  Arkansas  that  has  no  type  of  income. 

Most  of  our  food  stamp  recipients  are  either  welfare  clients  or  the  working 
poor.  In  one  instance  there  is  a lady  who  chooses  not  to  be  on  welfare ; she  has 
a child,  so  she  gets  a job;  she  is  living  with  her  mother.  The  first  thing  welfare 
does  is  to  disqualify  her  mother  for  food  stamps  because  the  girl  chooses  to 
work  and  support  her  own  child.  In  this  same  home  there  are  children  of  a dead 
sister  who  are  there,  and  they  don’t  even  qualify  for  food  stamps  because  their 
aunt  is  working. 

So  then  we  yell  about  these  young  mothers  want  to  be  on  welfare.  When  they 
get  a job  they  don’t — their  parents  are  punished.  She  doesn’t  make  enough  to 
move  out  alone,  so  she  has  to  stay  there  with  her  mother. 

In  another  case,  there  is  a family  who  until  last  week  this  lady  was  getting 
$113  per  month  for  herself  and  four — well,  for  four  children.  By  some  streak  of 
luck  she  was  getting  $78  a month  recently  as  a Social  Security  paj^ment  for  her 
husband  that  passed.  Immediately  the  welfare  cut  her  allotment  to  $35.  And 
raised  the  cost  of  her  food  stain  os  to  $82. 

So  just  think  for  a minute  how  you  could  take  care  of  a family  of  four  children 
and  yourself  mth  $113  less  $82  or  $31.  Tliey  did  this  because  this  woman  does 
have  a daughter  who  works  every  now  and  then  at  a plant  because  the  plants  are 
always  cutting  them  otf.  So  there  is  nothing  regular  about  the  plant  work.  So 
they  are  figuring  this  girl’s  income  who  doesn’t  even  live  with  her  mother.  She 
should  help  her  mother ; that  is  the  way  they  feel  about  it. 

So  instead  of  lo\vering  the  welfare  rolls,  I would  suggest  to  the  young  people 
not  to  \vork,  because  if  they  try  to  work  they  get  their  parents  in  trouble.  If  they 
don’t  try  to  work  they  are  talked  about. 

In  another  case,  there  has  been  a family  who — there  is  ten  in  the  family — 
the  man  works,  sharecropping.  Anyone  know  anything  about  sharecropping  know 
you  give  a\vay  half  of  it  before  you  even  get  it.  Then  you  are  charged  for  the 
use — for  the  plo\ving,  for  the  fertilizer,  whatever  you  do  \vith  the  farm.  So  when 
he  pays  this  there  is  very  little  left.  But  then  he  can  only  be  certified  for  food 
stamps  on  the  overall  total  that  he  makes,  so  they  are  holding  now  against  him 
that  maybe  he  made  $3,000  last  year  when  he  only  got  a thousand.  And  he  can- 
not— he  does  not  qualify  for  food  stamps.  As  a result  his  wife  is  almost  ready  for 
the  hospital.  And  in  one  case  we  do  have  a report  of  one  going  to  the  mental 
hospital  because  they  w^ere  just  so  frustrated  over  going  up  there  day  after  day 
after  day,  and  not  being  certified  for  food  stamps. 

This  lady  \vas  in  the  office  the  other  day.  It  has  been  over  six  months,  and  they 
have  not  considered  her  yet. 

So  I am  saying  that  please — they  give  us  this  storj’  at  the  welfare  office  that 
they  don’t  have  enough  money  in  this  budget,  or  that  they  don’t  have  any  money 
to  pay  people  to  work  to  help  out  with  the  long  lines  that  are  there  every  month. 
So  instead  of  more  surveys,  please  if  there  is  anyway  possible,  put  some  more 
money  in  the  budget  that  other  people  can  be  hired  to  help  these  people,  because 
long  lines  are  waiting.  And  in  some  cases  there  is  no  place  to  wait.  Some  of  them 
are  outside,  and  some  of  them  are  cold. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Robinson. 
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I think  Dr.  Henderson  has  question. 

Dr.  Hendehison.  I think  my  question  has  been  answered ; she  answered  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mrs.  Bennett? 

Mrs.  Bennett.  I would  like  to  ask  a question  of  Mr.  Neal  on  a matter  of  the 
protein — less  protein,  since  protein  is  essential  for 

Voice.  Yeah. 

Mrs.  Bennett  (continuing).  Body  cell-building. 

Why  is  there  less  protein  ? Is  it  food  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Neal.  No,  I am  talking  about  the  supplemental  food  program.  Maybe  you 
are  familiar  with  the  program  that  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a commodity 
program  or  a food  stamp  program,  but  which  requires  medical  certification 
indicating  that  the  child  or  the  pregnant  mother  must  have  a need  to  have 
additional  protein  in  her  diet  in  order  to  deliver  a healthy  baby  in  Case  of  a 
mother,  or  in  order  for  the  child  to  develop  properly  in  terms  of  the  physical  body 
including  the  brain. 

Now  the  program  has  been  adjusted  since  we  originally  began  working  with 
it  Of  course,  the  program  does  not  exist  in  our  county  at  all  now.  However,  1 
did  work  in  another  county  a couple  of  years  ago  where  we  did  have  the  pro* 
gram  and  it  has  been  adjusted  to  lessen  the  protein  content  of  the  distributed 
item. 

An  additional  factor  relative  to  that  program,  is  while  it  makes — the  program 
originally  made  certain  maximum  limitations  on  the  amount  of  distribution, 
most  centers,  particularly  those  handled  by  established  health  departments  and 
other  agencies,  will  make  the  distribution  based  on  the  minimium. 

Now  what  do  I mean  by  that? 

Children  in  the  age  groups  from,  I believe  it  is  one  year  to  three  years,  or  up 
to  three  years,  were  at  one  time  authorized  to  receive  30  cans  of  evaporated 
milk,  of  course  this  being,  you  know,  in  addition  to  their  diet.  And — ^but  they 
were — the  minimum  was  10  cans,  and  in  most  instances,  this  was  the  amount 
the  participant  received  regardless  of  the  need  in  the  situation.  You  see,  the 
program  is  de.signed  in  such  a fashion  that  there  is  no  time  to  actually  determine 
the  real  need  of  a family  or  a group  of  participants,  and  so  it  is  immediately 
assumed  that  whatever  the  miniiniun  is  should  be  sufficient. 

Mrs.  Bennett.  Thank  you. 

I wonder  if  any  of  the  doctors  on  the  panel  can  respond  to  this,  the  rationale 
for  this? 

Voice.  The  rationale  for  this  doesn’t  make  any  sense. 

Mr.  Neal.  Well,  really  there  isn’t  much  rationale — I think  the  supplemental 
food  program,  there  was  an  attempt  to  select  various  foods  that  would  correct 
certain  deficiencies,  iron  and  Vitamin  A,  and  to  give  adequate  amounts  of  pro- 
teins. The  School  Dimch  program  on  the  other  hand  is — sometimes  the  commodi- 
ties given  to  the  schools  fall  into  a different  category  and  consist  primarily  of 
lord  and  flour  and  some  basic  items  that  the  foods  are  well — that  the  schools  are 
well  stocked  with. 

I think  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  has  not  been  careful  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  it  comes  to  selecting  the  kind  of 
foods  directed  toward  eradicating  malnutrition.  And  this  planning  is  not  there 
because  the  program,  the  commodity  program  as  they  have  stated,  is  not  intended 
to  correct  malnutrition.  It  is  intended  to  serve  a different  constituency  and  to 
balance  the  agricultural  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Henderson.  Let  me  see  if  I can  get  clear  one  point.  I am  impressed  nega- 
tively with  the  very  low  participation — the  figures  you  cite  here  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas — and  I just  wonder  if  you  can  give  me  some  kind  of  an  assessment  as 
to  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  at  the  local 
level  and  the  administrative  procedure  used  to  discourage  participation  and  how 
much  of  it  is  due  to  the  structure  of  the  laws  at  the  federal  level  and  the  inade- 
quacies at  the  federal  level? 

Mr.  Neal.  Well,  of  course,  I wouldn’t — I don’t  have,  you  know,  accurate 
figures 

Question.  I understand.  Just  the  relative. 

Mr.  Neal  (continuing).  But  our  impression  is  that  the  greatest  problem  and  I 
will  put  it  this  way,  so  that  makes  it  range  anywhere  from  50  per  cent  above,  the 
greatest  problem  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the  recipients  are  handled  at  the 
local  level,  and,  of  course,  much  of  their  problems,  we  have  been  advised,  relates 
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to  the  kind  of  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  them  at  the  federal  or  the  higher 
level.  That  is,  an  example.  AA^'elfare  Departments  usually  certify  for  food  stamps. 
Welfare  Departments  making  such,  doing  such  certification,  also  are — they  fre- 
quently are  audited,  i understand,  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
administer  at  the  national  level,  I believe,  the  programs. 

Now,  what  happens  there,  when  a mother  who  is — when  a participant  is  dropped 
out  of  the  program  let  us  say,  for  a couple  of  months  because  of  some  emergency 
or  holdup  or  because  of  any  reason  which  makes  it  diflicult  for  her  to  have  the 
funds  to  purchase  the  stamps  during  that  period,  then  if  she  comes  back  on  afterj 
say,  two  months,  there  are  some  serious  questions  raised.  And  if  she  comes  back 
on  after  three  months,  she  would  have,  usually  have,  or  the  participant  would 
have,  usually  have  diflSculty  getting  recertified. 

Now,  health  departments  tell  us  that  this  is  because  of  federal  regulations, 
and  of  course,  one  of  the  other  factors  is  in  rural  counties  or  rural  areas  such 
as  what  predominates  in  Arkansas,  transportation  is  a major  problem.  You  see, 
as  Mrs.  Robinson  has  indicated,  there  are  a number  of  families  in  Arkansas  who 
have  no  income  at  all,  and  while  it  may  seem  minor  that  a program  participant 
would  have  to  arrange  for  a ride  to  the  district  or  first,  to  the  certification  cen- 
ter, and  then  to  the  distribution  center,  which  usually  are  two  separate  places, 
this  cost,  which  averages  about  $3  per  trip,  can  be  quite  prohibitive.  So  I think 
these  two  factors  are  really  major  contributors. 

Now,  as  to  whether  or  not  local  persons  are  major  problems  or  represent 
the  major  problems  for  participation,  I think  the  answer  to  that  would  have 
to  he  that  they  are,  because  frequently  local  officials  are  not  able  to  relate  to 
program  participants.  They  are  not  able  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  pro- 
gram ixirticipants  are  having ; they  are  not  able — and  in  Arkansas,  particularly 
the  Arkansas  Delta,  where  the  black  population  runs,  is  greater  than  the  white 
iwpulation,  where  officials  almost  in  all  cases,  are  totally  white,  it  is  difficult 
for  officials  there  to  relate  to  these  black  folk,  and  secondly,  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  relate  because  of  the  differences  in  their  color  than  because  of  the 
whole  tradition,  the  history  that  is  passed  on  to  them.  One  is  that  blacks  are 
lazy  and  not  interested  in  working;  and  as  a comment  came  from  one  of  our 
school  administrators  in  my  county,  blacks  are  really  very  in te related  in  stay- 
ing at  the  bottom  so  that  they  can  continue  to  complairu  I think  sometimes  it 
is  felt  that  we  get  a kick  out  of  causing  disurbances  and  going  to  jail  and  pay- 
ing big  fines,  you  know. 

So,  it — :the  inability  of  the  program’s  administrators,  particularly  at  the  local 
level,  to  understand  that  the  poor  are  not  poor  because  they  choose  to  be  poor, 
but  rather  because  of  wL  at  has  happened  throughout  hi'storyi  you  see.  If  I re- 
fuse to  do  as  we — it  is  s'  jggested.  we  do  sometimes,  to  forget  the  past,  and  start 
from  now.  Because,  you  see,  what  has  happened  in  the  past  placed  me  where  I 
am  nov/,  and  therefore  I must  deal  with  what  has  ha'ppeneid  to  me  in  order  to 
be  saved,  that  we  don’t  continue  in  this  same  tradition.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  HENDEHiSON.  1 raised  the  question  to  bring  out  primarily  what  you  have 
just  indicated,  that  a point  in  time  when  there  is  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
returning  so  many  things  to  the  States,  and  putting  them  in  the  Imnds  of  locali- 
ties and  what  many  people  do  not  understand,  is  that,  and  particularly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  Sitates,  the  area  with  which  I am  most  familiar, 
that  it  is  really  dangerous  to  put  these  kinds  of  programs  into  the  hands  of  local 
people  and  some  of  us  have  long  felt  that  what  we  need  is  to  federalize  more 
of  these  programs  and  administer  them  from  the  federal  level. 

Now  there  is  a variance  of  opinion  here,  but  I have  been  quite  convinced  that 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  black  people  to  get  a fair  shake  in  any  of  these 
programs  as  long  as  they  are  handled  at  the  local  level  where  administrative 
and  other  kinds  of  personal  prejudicies  and  impediments  can  be  thrown  in  th<^ 
way  of  their  full  implementation. 

So  you  have  brought  out  precisely  what  I had  hoped  you  would. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sorenson,  I think  you  have  a questioru 

Mr.  Sorenson.  Well,  Mrs.  Robinson,  has  related  to  a number  of  instances 
where  people  have  been  excluded  imfairly  from  participating  in  the  food  pro- 
gram. I wondered  if  you  could  tell  us  what  kinds  of  procedures  for  a>ppeal  or 
to  complain  to  correct  the  situation  are  available  to  people  who  feel  that  they 
are  unfairly  excluded?  How  the  procedures  are  actually  used. 

Mrs.  RoBfiNsoN.  Well,  in  the  food  stamp  area  I don’t  think  you  have  any 
choice.  You  are  just  denied,  and  that  is  it.  Of  course,  if  you  are  on  welfere, 
they  tell  you  you  have  right— you  know,  you  have  some  right  to  a fair  hearing 
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or  something  like  that.  And  if  the  case  worker's  right,  tlien  you  are  wrong. 
So  it  is  really  just  a formality,  really,  with  welfare.  And  in  food  stamps,  if 
they  say  you  don’t  qualify,  you  just — that  is  just  it. 

Mr.  Sorensen.  And  that  is  the  situation,  that  if  you  are  told  that  you  are 
not  entitled  to  food  stamps,  regardless  even  if  you  think  you  are,  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do  about  it  as  far  as  people  are  concerned. 

Mrs.  Robinson.  Well,  there  is  nothing  people  do.  They  just  give  up,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Neal.  You  see,  the  situation  is  that  fair  hearings  are  conducted  by  the 
same  people  that  administer  the  program  in  the  first  place. 

Mrs.  Robinson.  Yeah.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Neal.  In  Lee  County,  if  I request  a fair  hearing,  then  I get  the  lady 
from  down  at  Phillip  County  who  is  running — I mean,  from  down  at  St.  Francis 
County  who  is  running  the  program,  you  see.  And  she  knows  me,  anyway,  be- 
cause I am  a trouble-maker 

Mrs.  Robinson.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Neal  (continuing).  So  we  are  bumping  our  heads  against  a stone  wall. 
Now,  of  course,  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  legal  due  process 

Mrs.  Robinson.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Neal  (continuing).  But  I would  like  to  cite  to  you  that  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  I may  make  a slight  error  here,  but  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  there 
are  approximately — there  is  one  law  firm  and  two  additional  attorneys  who  will 
deal  with  cases  that  challenge  the  structure,  the  system  there,  that  challenge 
the  order  there,  and  with  the  state  having  the  kind  of  population  it  has,  with 
approximately  860,000  people  being  classified  as  poverty-level  in  terms  of  in- 
come, then  it  is  impossible  for  one  law  firm  and  two  additional  lawyers  to 
handle  all  these  cases  considering  the  fact  we  still  have  the  rai>e  cases  or 
list  to  deal,  and  some  other  things  of  that  nature. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Any  other  questions? 

Question.  Could  I ask  a question  ? 

The  Chairman.  MonsignOr? 

Msgr.  Corcoran.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  particularly  about  the  elderly 
people  there?  You  said  a lot  about  the  children  and  so  forth,  but  what  would 
be  the  circumstances  relative  to  them  from  your  knowledge? 

Mrs.  Robinson.  The  elderly?  You  mean  as  far  as  food  stamps  are  concerned? 

Msgr.  Corcoran.  Their  hunger  situation,  malnutrition. 

Mrs.  Robinson.  Well,  the  elderly  don’t  participate  too  much  in  St.  Francis 
County  because  they  are  all  on  fixed  income  and  usually  that  is  about  $90  a 
month,  maybe  some  went  up  little  bit.  When  they  pay  their  rent,  utility  bills, 
their  druggist  bill  which  all,  I’d  say  80  per  cent  of  the  elderly  in  Arkansas  are 
on  some  type  medicine  daily,  you  know,  from  away  back,  you  know,  this  is 
something  from  away  back,  so  by  the  time  they  pay  their  druggist,  their  rent, 
their  utility,  they  don’t  have  money  to  buy  food  stamps.  So  they  just  don’t 
buy  them;  they  just  do,  you  know,  they  just  use  the  little  money  that  they 
have  and  they  get  credit  at  the  store  and  the  next  month  they  are  deep  in  debt, 
but,  anyway  they  don’t  have  money  left  to  buy,  to  pay  for  the  food  stamps  what 
they  are  required  to  pay. 

^ they  just  suffer,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Neal.  An  interesting  fact  about  the  welfare  regulations  is  that  if  the  family 
Jdiould  be  in  a situation  where  it  owns,  let’s  say,  if  an  elderly  person  owns  a home 
or  something,  and  is  in  the  kind  of  situation  where  he  or  she  must  have  some 
daily  care,  say,  requiring  the  person  to  move  into  a nursing  home  or  to  move 
into,  with  a relative  or  something  on  that  order,  then  that  home  cannot  serve 
as,  say,  real  income  or  anything  of  that  nature;  it  must  be  disposed  of,  because 
it  is  classified  as  excess  property,  so  then,  whatever — should  the  person  become 
self-suflacient  again,  able  to  go  back,  then  an  added  factor  to  its  budget  then  is 
the  monthly  rental,  because  the  welfare  law^s  require  that  anybody  who  owns 
property  must — and  it  has  to  be  10  acres  or  less — must  live  in  the  house  there 
regardless  of  the,  you  know,  state  of  the  health,  health  condition,  or  otherwise 
that  property  must  be  classified  as  excess. 

Msgr.  Corcoran.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Question.  I would  like  to  underline  what  Mrs.  Robinson  said  about  the  elderly 
not  being  able  to  buy  food  stamps  because  of  no  money  left  after  they  pay  their 
essential  rent,  et  cetera,  and  to  point  out  that  you  have  to  buy  food  stamps  in 
advance,  and  a month  in  advance.  This  not  only  disqualifies  most  of  the  elderly. 
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but  many  other  families  u’^ho  simply  don’t  have  that  much  cash  around  in  ad- 
vance, and  Work  on  in  advance. 

Mrs.  IloniNSON.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kobin.son  and  Mr.  Neal,  after  listening  to  you  and  having  some  expecta- 
tion of  what  we  will  hear  from  .some  other  witnes.ses,  I am  reminded  of  sitting  in 
the  audience  at  some  hearings  last  July  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  of  Migra- 
tory Labor  and  some  hearings  about  condition.s  in  Florida  and  Texas  of  migrant 
farm  workers  and  the  chainnan  of  the  hearing,  Senator  Mondale,  and  I remember 
his  saying  and  I will  .siiy  it  here  now,  at  the  end  of  those  hearings,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  America’s  capacity  to  mangle  its  poor.  And  that  is  a 
terrible  thought,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  one  that  you  have  a hard  time  avoiding. 

We  are  running  close  for  time,  but  I do  want  to  take  just  a minute  here  against 
the  background  of  Mrs.  Robinson’.s  and  Mr.  Neal’s  testimony,  I do  want  to  take 
just  a minute  to  call  your  attentiton  to  .some  figures.  Now  they  have  called  your 
attention  to  something  more  important  than  figures,  which  is  the  conditions  of 
life  and  l>eople,  but  it  would  be  a — would  be  too  bad  if  some  of  the  figures  got 
misinterpreted  or  not  fully  understood. 

Materials  fob  the  Citizens’  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 

IN  THE  United  States 


THE  BUDGETARY  PROGRESS  OF  FEDERAL  FOOD  PROGRAMS— A 6-YEAR  REVIEW  SINCE  THE  CREATION  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  INQUIRY 

(All  figures  in  millions;  all  figures  represent  budget  obligations  or  actual  program  costs,  whichever  is  more  appropriate] 


Project 

Fiscal 

year 

1967 

Fiscal 

year 

1968 

Fiscal 

year 

1969 

Fiscal 

year 

1970 

Fiscal 

year 

1971 

Fiscal  Fiscal 

year  1972  year 

(House  1972 

appro-  fiscal  year 
priation)  1967 

1.  Family  feeding  programs  (total) 

236.4 

423.9 

595.4 

932.8 

2,006.9 

2,371.2 

10.  OX 

1.  Food  stamps: 

(a)  Bonus  cos»s 

105.5 

173.1 

228.8 

546.0 

1.6 

1.94 

19.  OX 

(b)  Adminfstri  tive  costs, 

Federal 

10.5 

12.4 

22.2 

27.0 

60.0 

60 

6.  OX 

2.  Direct  distribution: 

(a)  Program  cost? 

102.8 

184.8 

272.0 

244.0 

240.9 

259.5 

2.5X 

(b)  Administrative  costs. 

Federal 

3.4 

4.0 

7.9 

21.1 

22.5 

23.1 

7.  OX 

3.  Nutritional  supplements  (pack- 
ages/certificates  for  mothers 
and  children) 

8.3 

1 13.1 

16.1 

16.1 

4.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions... 

14.2 

36.6 

32.2 

21.4 

19.4 

27.5 

1.9X 

5.  Emergency  food  and  medical 
services 

13.0 

24.0 

48.8 

48.8 

45.0  .. 

II.  Child  feeding  programs  (total) 

450.7 

546.0 

621.6 

710.8 

1,011.0 

1,114.0 

2.5X 

1,  General  school  lunch 

147.7 

154.9 

161.6 

168.0 

224.3 

224.3 

1.5X 

2.  Special  assistance  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches 

2.0 

4.8 

42.0 

132.0 

356.4 

401.0 

200.  OX 

3.  School  breakfast 

.6 

2.1 

5.5 

10.9 

15.0 

l^.O 

25.  OX 

4.  Equipment 

.7 

.7 

10.2 

16.7 

1,5.0 

t6.1 

23.  OX 

5.  Meals  for  day-care  centers  and 
recreation  programs 

3.2 

7.2 

32.0 

20.8-p. 

6.  Special  milk 

100.2 

102.5 

101.9 

101.5 

102.3 

104.0  . 

7.  Administrative  expenses— Fed- 
eral and  State. 

1.7 

2.6 

5.1 

8.8 

10.6 

11.0 

10.  OX 

8,  Commodities 

197.8 

278.4 

292.1 

265.7 

255.4 

366.4 

8.  OX 

lit.  Unallocated  funds  returned  to  Treasury.. 

204.7 

228.7 

29.0 

30.3 

(0 

(0- 

IV.  Grand  total  of  1 plus  tl 

687.1 

969.  S 

1,217.0 

1,643.6 

3.017.9 

3,485.2-P 

5.  IX 

I Unclear  whether  or  not  included  under  2. 
> Unknown. 


AH  of  the  above  programs,  with  the  exception  of  1-5,  Emergency  Food  and 
Medical  Services,  are  administered  by  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture.  1-5 
is  operated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  While  many  Government 
agencies  have  major  food  expenditures  (e.g.  Department  of  Defense),  the  only 
other  food-providing  programs  to  which  poor  people  have  access  because  of  their 
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poverty  are  a collection  of  chiUl-fee<linj^  projects  funded  by  Title  I-ESEA,  Head 
Start,  Johnson-OMalley  Act.  Title  I-ESEA  (migrants),  Title  I-ESEA  (liandi- 
capped),  Follow  Through,  and  Model  Citie.s.  These  currently  provide  food  funds 
in  the  .$75  to  $90  million  range  overall. 

FAMILY  FOOD  PROGRAM  STATISTICS 


Food  stamps 

Commodity  distribution 

Partici- 

pants 

Cost  of 
bonus 
stamps 
(millions) 

Project 

areas 

Partici- 

pants 

Cost  of 
commod- 
ities 
(millions) 

Project 

areas 

Fiscal  year: 

1961 

50, 000 

$0,381 

6 

6,384,  000 

$140. 000 

(0 

1962 

151,000 

13.153 

8 

7,443,000 

226. 900 

1963 

359,000 

18.640 

42 

7, 019, 000 

204. 400 

1964 

392, 000 

28. 644 

43 

6, 135,  000 

197. 100 

1965 

633,000 

32.  505 

110 

5,  842, 000 

226.900 

v) 

1966 

1,218,000 

64. 813 

324 

4.770,000 

134. 100 

0) 

1967 

1,832,000 

105.  550 

836 

3, 722, 000 

101.100 

1968 

2,488,000 

173.137 

1,027 

3, 491,000 

124. 000 

(0 

December  1968 

2,822,000 

18.401 

(2) 

3,660,000  . 

1,243 

March  1969 

3,179,000 

21.637 

1,3W 

3,769,000  . 

1,243 

June  1969 

3,224,000 

21.586 

1,489 

3,539,000  . 

1,186 

September  1969 

3,418,000 

23. 133 

1,544 

3,563,000  - 

1,183 

December  1969 

3,645,000 

24.605 

1,584 

3,742,000  . 

1, 191 

March  1970 

5,075,000 

70.  794 

1,624 

4,069,000  . 

1.213 

June  1970 

6,470,000 

91.592 

1,747 

3, 977, 000  . 

1,244 

September  1970 

8,200,000 

116.744 

1,913 

3,476,000  . 

1,156 

December  1970 

9,500,000 

128.  500 

0) 

3, 700,  000  . 

(0 

> Unavailable, 

3 Unknown. 

3 1,950  plus. 

< UOO  plus. 

Food  Stamps — 1971 

An  analysis  of  the  new  Food  Stamp  Act,  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 

January  11,  1071  as  Public  Law  91-671,  its  helpful  and  harmless  features,  and 

prospects  for  further  change. 

1.  IForfc  requirement — The  major  i)robleni  with  the  new  law  is  that  it  makes 
registration  for  and  acceptance  of  work  by  certain  classes  of  persons  a nationwide 
condition  of  eligibility  for  receiving  stamps.  The  most  troublesome  features  of  the 
work  test  involves : 

(a)  its  hroad-guage  impact — if  any  member  of  a family  covered  by  the  test 
(and  there  could  be  many,  including  father,  uncle,  brother,  etc.)  fails  to  accept 
work,  then  the  entire  family  is  denied  stamps,  not  mere^v  the  offending  member ; 

(b)  the  classes  covered — all  able-bodied  persons  over  18  and  under  65;  hut 
tliere  are  still-to-be-resolved  questions  on  the  impact  on  mothers  of  children 
age  6 to  18  (if  the  children  are  deemed  ^‘dependent,”  tlieir  mothers  need  not  work) 
and  as  to  who  is  not  “able-bodied’'  (are  handicaps  like  aleo holism  or  drug  addic- 
tion sufficient  to  remove  a person  from  the  test?;  are  physical/psychologioul  han- 
dicaps to  be  related  to  the  specific  job  offered?)  ; 

(c)  the  wage  that  must  he  offered — the  law  seems  to  make  $1.30  an  hour  the 
mandatory  minimum,  unless  state  ininimuins  are  lower  (and  they  currently  are 
in  18  states — which  could  put  the  wage  as  low  as  80  cents  in  Arkansas)  ; at  $1.30 
an  hour  (or  less)  with  no  requirement  that  the  potential  employer  offer  to  pay  the 
wage  prevailing  in  the  area  for  the  work  to  be  performed,  local  administrators  of 
the  test  and  employers  could  legally  conspire  to  undermine  union-.seciired  wage 
rates  with  the  cheap  labor  of  stamp  users;  the  .$1.30  level  would  tend  to  keep  the 
wage  rates  for  menial  jobs  as  depressed  as  possible  ; 

(d)  the  suitahility  of  the  joh — there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  reel  Hiring  thal 
the  job  be  “suitable”  in  the  unemployment  compensation  sense,  involving  appraisal 
of  such  factors  as  the  affected  individual’s  health,  safety,  prior  experience  and 
earnings,  or  potential  for  obtaining  better  work  or  the  distance  of  the  joh  from 
the  individual’s  residence  (it  can’t  be  in  a distant  state) — a.s  a result,  unem- 
ployed engineers,  scientists,  etc.  cou'd  be  forced  to  pick  crops  and  needy  persons 
could  be  forcibly  bused  to  fill  job  openings  that  no  local  workers  would  accept; 
and 
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(e)  the  procedures  for  enjoreement — this  is  being  worked  out  by  Agriculture, 
Labor,  and  IIIOW,  but  if  an  actual  trip  to  the  local  einpluyinent  oflice  and  a sifting 
through  of  job  offers  is  necessary  before  a stamp  application  can  be  approved, 
the  eniploynient  offices  will  be  swamped  and  certification  inordinately  delayed  or 
else  denied  without  any  procedural  protections,  while  families  go  hungry ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  work  registration  can  be  done  at  the  welfare  offices  simultaneously 
with  certification,  stamps  made  available,  and,  thereafter,  the  employment  office 
contacts  covered  persons  with  job  offers,  followed  by  cut-offs  in  the  event  of 
unjustified  refusal,  (but  only  after  appropriate  hearings  conii)orting  with  due 
process) , the  system  might  prove  workable. 

Prognosis — Agriculture  will  issue  regulations  on  the  matter  (with  Labor-HEAV 
approval)  on  or  about  April  15th  for  public  comment.  The  requirement  will  not  be 
enforceable  before  July  1 and,  if  the  regulations  are  carefully  drawn,  might  apply 
to  a limited  number  of  families  (e.g.  all  AFDO  recipients  would  be  excluded). 
There  is  time  for  publie  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  to  modify  whatever  regula- 
tions api>ear  and,  indeed,  influence,  to  some  extent,  their  drafting.  If  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  work  test  looks  as  if  it  will  be  vastly  different  (it  does),  the 
Administration  will  propose  revising  the  food  stamp  work  test  to  make  it  con- 
form, but  onb'  as  of  January  1,  19 'i 3 or  some  date  at  least  a year  from  now. 

2.  Allotment  value — The  new  law  would  lock  the  Economy  Food  Plan  in 
place  as  “the  cost  of  a nutritionally  adequate  diet.”  That  Plan  was,  as  of  Sep- 
tember, 1970,  at  $107.80  per  month  for  a family  of  four  and  will  probably 
set  at  $110  as  of  July  1.  Although  every  previous  official  document  discussing  this 
plan  has  labelled  it  an  “emergency”  subsistence  diet  adequate  to  sustain  life 
only  for  a few  weeks,  now  that  the  cost  factor  has  become  a political  football, 
the  Administration  is  rewriting  the  old  research  material  to  state  that  the  plan 
merely  is  monotonous  and  requires  families  to  invest  their  food  dollars  wisely. 

Prog7iosis — McGovern  in  the  Senate  \vould  rely  on  the  Low-Cost  Food  Plan 
($135  a month  and  rising)  ; Foley-Quie  in  the  House  on  35  cents  per  person  per 
meal  ($128).  $110  a month  is  only  30  cents  per  person  per  meal.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  forcefully  oppose  any  change  in  this  area  because  of  the  substantial 
budgetary  implications — they  estimate  the  McGovern  bill  at  $5.5  billion ; Foley- 
Quie  at  $4.5  billion. 

3.  Purchase  price — The  new  law  sets  the  maximuni  at  30%  of  income  and  fur- 
nishes free  stamps  to  families  of  four  with  less  than  $30  a mouth  (an  estimated 
200,000  families  nationwide).  30%  is  nearly  double  the  national  average  input 
of  16.7%.  It  locks  the  poor  into  always  having  less  resources  than  they  must  have 
to  meet  non-food  needs.  If  rigidly  applied  (as  it  is  likely  to  be  to  avoid  the  so- 
called  notch  effect),  it  would  add  nearly  $20  to  the  cost  of  stamps  to  New  York 
welfare  recipients  and  thus  effectively  wipe  them  off  the  stamp  rolls,  since  no 
one  w'onld  make  the  effort  to  pay  $101-plus  for  $110  in  stamps.  The  $30  a month 
figure  is  laughable  and  was  designed  to  allow'  the  Administration  to  l)oast  about 
dispensing  free  stamps,  while  doing  little. 

Pr 00710 sis — The  cashing-out  of  food  stamps  as  part  of  the  welfare  program  is 
the  only  long-range  solution.  The  regulations  can  ease  the  30%  rigidity  if  they 
apply  it  to  a household’s  “disposable”  income  (gross  receipts  less  mandatory  or 
nonelective  payroll  deductions,  such  as  taxes  and  social  security,  as  well  as  hard- 
ship expenses  for  excessive  rent  costs  and  medical  bills)  and,  if  they  permit  the 
use  of  the  more  favorable  of  past  montlPy  or  yearly  income  as  the  basis  for  es- 
tablishing the  purchase  price,  in  order  to  avoid  unreasonable  predictions  of  farm 
labor  earnings  and  the  like. 

4.  I'errit07ial  eovo'age — The  new  law  appears  to  add  Fuerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam  to  the  50  States  and  the  District,  but  there  is  no  mandate 
for  the  program  to  go  into  effect  anywhere,  1,150-plus  counties  have  no  food  stamps 
now'.  Hundreds  (including  Boston)  would  like  to  switch  over  from  commodities. 
But,  because  the  $2  billion  in  the  budget  only  covers  anticipated  expansion  due  to 
increased  income  eligibility  in  the  2,000  jurisdictions  already  in  the  program, 
there  are  no  plans  to  open  the  doors  to  many  new'  counties  and  especially  to  Puerto 
Rico,  where  800.000  to  1 million  individuals  could  go  on  the  rolls. 

Prognosis — A statutory  mandate  is  needed  for  nationwide  coverage  by  a date 
certain — January  1,  1972,  for  example.  The  President,  in  his  May,  I960  hunger 
message  told  Congress  that  “our  long-range  goal  should  lie  to  replace  direct 
distribution  w'ith  the  revised  F'ood  Stiunp  Program,”  but  the  range  seems  to  have 
become  eternity. 
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i).  i^h>ipli/ic(l  rcrtificatiofi — Co)i^'i*o.s.s  tlio  new  linv  was  making  it  easier 

for  welfare  recii)i(Mit.s  to  receive  stamps  by  calling  for  affidavit  certification  for 
them.  That,  however,  is  already  the  case  except  in  a handful  of  recalcitrant 
areas.  The  delayed  certification  problem  focuses  on  non- welfare  recipients  who 
constitute  ai)i)roximately  42%  of  stamp  users.  Tlie  New  York  commonplace  of 
tliree  montlis  from  first  appearance  to  first  interview  (now  you  can  get  a date  in 
early  June)  and  the  District  of  Columbia  situation  of  a mandatory  5:30  a.m. 
appearance  to  get  an  appointment  for  the  day  would  become  infinitely  worse  if 
the  work  test  is  poorly  handled.  Migrants  ought  to  be  helped  by  the  provision 
requiring  their  certification  for  stamps  in  one  jurisdiction  to  carry  over  for  60 
dny.s  when  they  move  into  a new  stamp  jurisdiction.  The  trouble  is  that  most 
migrants  either  originate  from  commodity  areas  or  move  to  them,  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  this  hangover  certification  will  cut  across  program  lines. 

Prof/nosi.'i — Ch)iigress  will  resist  any  certification  by  declaration  without  overly- 
stringent  fraud  provision.s.  The  Department  has,  since  last  September  15  sup- 
po.sedly  been  "shortly”  going  t(j  anmnniee  new  .simplified  certification  procedures. 
i*erhaps  they  will  he  made  pul)lic  on  April  lo.  The  minimum  ought  to  be  a require- 
ment that  no  more  than  30  days  elapse  from  application  to  receipt  of  stamps — 
and  that  is  a bare  miniimun.  Each  certification  should  remain  in  effect  until  the 
governing  facts  (family  income  or  si>;e)  change  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
.source  of  income  (.social  security/long-term  stable  job/occasional  part-time 
work). 

(>.  Program  Funding — The  food  stamp  budget  for  fiscal  1971  will  be  ?1. 54  bil- 
lion (including  $120  million  in  supplemental  appropriations  yet  to  be  passed)  ; 
for  fi.scal  1972,  $2  iullion.  The  1971  figure  is  probably  sufficient  ($689  million  had 
been  spent  in  the  first  six  months),  but  only  because  implementation  of  the  new 
eligibility  (•eilings  and  purcha.se  table.s  has  been  delayed  until  after  July  1.  At 
the  current  per  person  bonus  rate  of  $13.40  a month  or  $1(50  a year,  if  an  average 
12.5  million  persons  were  on  the  program  in  fiscal  1972  (e.g.  10.5  million  in  July, 
1971  and  14.5  million  by  June  1972),  the  fund.s  would  be  exhausted.  Since  the 
new  eligil)ility  ceilings  ought  to  have  a great  impact  in  the  South  (South  Caro- 
lina’s current  ceiling  i.s  $2,100  or  only  one-half  the  way  to  the  probable  $4,20(>- 
$4,400)  ami  ebsewhere  (at  least  10  states  now  have  ceilings  that  bar  most  of 
their  poor),  tho.se  levels  of  participation  are  possible,  although  not  likely,  par- 
ticularly if  the  30%  purchase  price  is  rigidly  applied  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
income  table.  In  calendar  1970,  .slightly  less  than  0 million  persons  were  added  to 
the  rolls.  To  go  up  another  4.5  million  in  the  next  IS  months  may  be  tougher  to 
accomplish  since  there  will  be  no  major  addition  to  allotment  value  or  subtraction 
from  purcha.se  price  and  may  even  be  additions  to  pnrcha.se  price  for  the  better-off 
poor.  No  major  new  area.s  will  be  added. 

Prognosis — The  fiscal  1972  food  stamp  authorization  is  open-ended,  which 
means  that  the  Administration  controls  all  the  cards,  since  the  House  cannot 
be  politically  organized  for  a floor  fight  on  appropriations  and  there  are  legal 
barriers  in  the  Senate  to  rai.siug  the  proposed  budgetary  ante  on  the  floor.  If 
Senator  Gale  McGee’s  Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommittee  sticks  to  $2 
billion,  that’s  that. 

7.  Lesser  Issues — 

(a)  Incoyne  and  resources  eligibility  standards — The  new  law  calls  for  nation- 
wide standards.  Presumably  the  Secretary  will  set  the  income  cut-off  at  $4,240 
for  a family  of  four  (at  which  point  30%=  $1,272,  the  yearly  Economy  Food 
Plan)  or  $4,400  ( 30%=$1,320  or  $110  a month).  No  state  could  conceivably 
go  higher,  since  above  that  level,  tlie  30%  of  income  purchase  price  would  be 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  stamps  received.  The  resources  test  ought  to  parallel 
the  PAP  proposal  excluding  home  (no  matter  what  the  value),  household  goods, 
personal  effects,  and  other  proi>erty  e.ssential  to  .self-supiK>rt  (e.g.  a car  for  a 
worker). 

(b)  Hippies — The  conferees  on  the  law  changed  the  definition  of  “household” 
to  exclude  non-related  (by  blood  or  other  legal  relation)  individuals  under  60. 
Communes  are,  therefore,  automatically  ineligible,  although  married  couples 
living  within  a commune  might  make  it.  Hippies  would  have  to  satisfy  the  work 
test. 

(c)  .Sffwdents— Students  (indeed  all  recipients  aged  18  and  many  in  their  early 
20’s)  would  have  to  certify  that  they  are  not  claimed  as  income  tax  dependents 
by  their  families.  Independent  verification  may  delay  receipt  of  stamps  for  a 
considerable  time,  i>articularly  if  copie.s  of  tax  returns  are  required. 
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(cl)  The  elderly — The  new  In  »v  permits  the  physically  incapacitated  elderly 
io  eat  delivered  meals  at  home  in  exchange  for  stamps,  but  does  nothing  for  the 
lonely  and  isolated.  Meals  on  Wheels  served  outside  the  home  in  community 
centers  and  the  like  would  not  he  piirehasahle  with  stamps. 

(e)  Product  coverage — Hygienic  products  are  not  eligible  items,  but  that 
issue  is  merely  a cover  for  cashing  out  stamps.  Tmporte<l  items  that  tare  available 
on  the  market  and  satisfy  ethnic  or  cultural  taste.s  (Puerto  Rican,  Mexican- 
American)  are  still  out  of  order,  mainlaiiiing  a double  bar  to  their  sale  (tariffs, 
quotas,  and  stamp  ban.s). 

(f)  Local  administration — ^Tlie  program  would  still  be  controlled  by  local 
officials  regardless  of  the  quality  of  their  i>erformance.  Saving  local  administra- 
tive costs  by  Oldening  fewer  certificjition  centers  or  issuance  offices  would,  in  many 
places,  be  more  important  than  .serving  the  poor. 

(g)  Administrative  cost-sharing — ^The  new  law  provides  62.5%  Federal  cost- 
sharing for  local  outreach  workers  and  fair  hearing  officiaks,  which  is  a signifi- 
cant step  forward.  That  does  not  cover  private  nonprofit  or  volunteer  efforts. 
There  is  a desperate  backlog  on  fair  hearings  at  present. 

(h)  Concurre^it  commodity  distribution — ^Although  commodity  distribution 
and  food  .stamps  can  overlap  in  the  i)eriod  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the 
latter,  the  serious  drop-off  in  participation  of  1064  to  1069  no  longer  exists. 
Overlap  thereafter  is  permitted,  but  is  not  likely  to  occur  because  the  local  gov- 
ernments must  1)11  y dual  program  administrative  costs  outside  of  the  transition 
stage. 

(i)  Frequency  of  stamp  issuance — Issuance  need  only  be  twice  a month. 
The  new  law's  authority  for  partial  purchase  could  prove  to  be  a major  boom  to 
l>articipation  by  tailoring  the  program  to  meet  the  realistic  cash  flow  of  the 
IK)or,  but  only  if  program  mechanics  i>ermit  purchase  of  as  little  as  one-eighth 
or  one-tenth  of  the  total.  Lssuance  will  be  easier  for  welfare  recipients  who 
agree  to  allow  the  state  to  check  off  their  stamp  purchase.s  from  their  welfare 
check.  South  Carolina  will  be  putting  this  into  effect  on  a statewide  basis  on 
April  1.  Four  other  states  already  permit  it. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  STATISTICS 
[Number  of  children  receiving  meal  on  a daily  basis  in  peak  month] 


School  lunch 

Oay-care, 

Free  and  recreation 

reduced  price  School  program 

All  lunches  lunches  breakfasts  meals 


Fiscal  year: 

1961.. . 

1962.. . 
1963-.- 

1964.. .. 
1965-.-. 

1966.. .. 

1967.. .. 

1968.. .. 

1969.. .. 


1970  (preliminary) 

1971  (estimated  to  date) 

1972  (projected) 


13.527.000  1,266,000 

14.265.000  1,333.000 

15.035.000  1,365,000 

16.087.000  1,480,000 

17.025.000  1,587,000 

17.852.000  1,866,000 

18.323.000  2,150,000 

18.615.000  2.325.000 

18.700.000  2,800,000 

19.900.000  4,100,000 

24.000. 000  * -k5,000,000 

25.000. 000  6,600,000 


50,000  .... 

167,500  .... 
221,000 

138,400 

384, 000 

321,500 

450,000 

350,000 

555, 000 

500,000 

> Hidden. 


School  Lunch — 1971 

An  analysis  of  the  implementation  of  the  new  School  Lunch  Act,  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  on  May  14,  1970  as  Public  Law  91-24S,  and  prospects  for 
future  change. 

1.  Schools  witJiotit  lunch  progranu^ — Tlie  major  problem  with  school  lunch  is 
that  it  is  not  served  in  over  20,000  schools,  either,  in  a few  instances,  by  con- 
scious choice  (including  refusal  to  accept  Federal  guidelines  and  the  preference 
of  children  for  sandwiches  and  grill  dishes  over  Type  A platters)  or,  in  most 
cases,  because  of  a lack  of  available  production  facilities  or  reasonably-priced 
catering.  Some  17,000-plus  public  schools,  over  9,000  of  them  in  predominantly 
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urban  California,  Illinois,  Mnssaclnisetts,  Micliij^an,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  no  facilities  or  central  kitchens  ilt  the  start  of  the  1970-71  school 
year. 

The  new  lunch  act  did  not  require  every  elementary  and  secondary  school  in 
the  country  to  participate.  Their  entrance  into  the  program  was  encouraged 
through  sweetening  the  reiniubrseinent  rate  for  serving  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  to  needy  children  from  a maximum  of  the  cost  of  food  (avge.  of  36<^) 
to  up  to  100%  of  program  costs,  including  labor,  within  a maximum  per  meal 
set  as  CO^  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  To  promote  the  program’s  expansion 
into  more  schools  each  state  is  supi)osed  to  prepare  a state  plan  by  January  1 
of  each  year  detailing  how  it  would  “extend”  the  program  on  a non-mandatory 
basis  to  every  scliool  in  the  state  at  some  unspecified  future  date.  Ultimately, 
however,  each  school  di.strict  retains  the  power  to  serve  or  not  serve  lunch. 

(a)  Universal  school  lunch — It  is  arguable  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  Congress  to  mandate  universal  .school  lunch,  but  that  would  have  to  involve 
both  a vastly  increased  Federal  investment  (nationwide  costs  would  be  as  high 
as  $4  to  .$5  billion)  as  well  as  assumption  of  an  unusual  degree  of  control  over 
local  school  affairs.  In  the  context  of  eliminating  hunger  with  limited  resources, 
an  effort  of  this  dimension  ought  to  have  low  priority,  far  below  expanding  in- 
come guarantees  or  service  of  breakfast  and  luncb  to  every  poor  pupil.  On  the 
other  hand,  states  could  agree  to  mandate  the  lunch  ])rogram  statewide  as  Massa- 
chusetts has  done  for  1072-1073. 

(b)  Higher  reimhnrscment  rates — There  are  alternative  methods  for  achiev- 
ing the  .same  goal  of  a lunch  program  in  every  .school.  If  the  Department  would 
more  reasonaldy  administer  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  reimbursement  rates, 
so  that  local  boards  of  education  could  invest  more  of  their  funds  in  equipment 
rather  than  high  ongoing  i>rogram  costs,  many  urban  schools  could  be  brought 
into  the  fold.  The  present  regulations  arbitrarily  restrict  Federal  free  and  re* 
dneed  price  lunch  reimbursement  under  Sections  11  and  32  to  30  cents  per  lunch 
in  any  given  school,  unle.ss  the  school  district  can  demonstrate  its  financial  need. 
If  the  state  has  insufficient  employees  manning  its  program  (e.g.  Pennsylvania), 
it  will  l>e  absolutely  unable  to  make  any  such  individual  determinations  of  a 
school’s  need.  Accordingly.  30  cents  will  remain  the  ceiling  and  localities  will 
have  to  kick  in  at  least  30  cents  on  their  own.  The  Department  ought  to  amend 
its  regulations  to  permit  blanket  determinations  by  a state  that  all  schools  in  a 
given  neighborhood  (e.g.  the  ^lodel  City  area)  or,  indeed,  in  a given  city  are 
in  financial  trouble  and  thus  should  get  more  than  .30  cents  per  meal. 

In  addition,  the  Department  .should  not  make  a school’s  receipt  of  12  cents 
from  .Section  4 general  funds  for  every  meal  served  in  the  school  a precondition 
to  obtaining  .35,  40,  or  45  cents  from  Section  11  and  32  si^ecial  funds  for  the 
meals  furnished  to  the  needy.  Section  4 appropriations  for  fi.scal  1071  and  1072 
l>ennit  an  average  reimbursement  rate  of  only  .5  cents,  which  makes  the  12  cent 
requirement  fanciful  and  lead.s,  i>erhaps  intentionally,  to  significant  underuse 
of  appropriated  Sections  11  and  32  funds.  Under  present  circumstances,  the 
.$3.5(>.4  million  Congress  set  a.side  under  Sections  11  and  32  could  remain  one- 
third  unobligated  by  June  30,  1070.  although,  because  of  the  new  law,  the  ap- 
propriations would  not  revert  to  the  Treasury,  but  could  be  reallocated  by  the 
Secrehiry.  Of  course,  the  best  legi.slative  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  give  the 
states  bloc  child  nutrition  grants,  lumping  together  Section  4,  11  and  32  funds, 
.•subject  to  the  overriding  primary  obligation  to  feed  needy  kids  free  or  reduced 
price  meals. 

(c)  Equipment  monies — If  more  appropriate  si>ecial  assistance  money  can- 
not be  released  to  scliool  districts,  then  more  equipment  funds  are  essential.  The 
new  law  authorize<l  $3S  million  for  fiscnl  1071  and  .$.33  million  for  fiscal  1072, 
hut  the  Department  requested  only  $15  million  each  year  (plus  a $1.1  million 
carryover),  which,  given  normal  inflation,  even  represents  a decrease  in  1072. 
170,6o0-plus  schools  must  be  equipped  either  with  a kitchen  or  with  convection 
ovens  and  cold  storage  units  (that  could  tie  into  a central  facility)  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  .$10,000  per  school.  Since  Fe<lenil  matching  is  .«et  at  75%,  even  if  the 
full  1072  authorization  were  to  be  translated  into  appropriations.  Federal  funds 
for  equipment  would  still  fall  approximately  .$78  million  short  of  the  necessary 
sum  (%  of  $170  million  le.ss  $40.1  million  for  1071  and  1072).  An  emergency 
authorization  of  .$00  to  $75  million  .should  he  substituted  for  1972  and  then 
fully  funded;  the  25%  local  share  rule  erased  l>y  the  Secretary  upon  a show- 
ing of  need;  and  the  fiscal  1073  and  1074  authorization.s  ($15  and  $10  million, 
respectively)  boosted  in  order  to  guarantee  food  .service  in  every  school.  Insti- 
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tiitioii  of  II  crash  equiiaiient-spoiuliiig  program  is  feasible,  since  the  industry 
ran  meet  the  demand.  It  is  the  only  meaningful  solution  since  catering  has  proven 
to  he  a useless  snhstitnte  because  of  the  impact  of  taxes  and  profits  (which  do 
not  apply  to  school  systems)  uiwn  the  delivered  cost  ot  Tyi>e  A meals.  Senator 
Talmadge,  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  siwn.wred 
the  higher  1071-72  figures,  and  may  be  willing  to  prod  the  Department  further 

^jjnjcd  needy  children  in  schools  with  programs. — Even  if  every  school 
were  e(iuipped  to  serve  lunch,  not  all  of  the  eligible  poor  children  would  be 

reached.  The  number  of  such  children  is  still  uncertain  : , 

7.8  million  fall  below  the  poverty  line  of  $3,720  for  a fainily  of  four  (which, 
thanks  to  normal  10%  absenteeism  translates  into  6.6  million  for  the  average 
school  day)  ; 7.8  million  were  estimated  to  be  eligible  by  the  states  in  Oc^ber, 
1070  under  their  own  incomes  cut-offs,  which  often  exceed  $3,720  (e.g.  w300  for 
reduced  price  lunches  in  Connecticut)  j 14.2  million  fall  under  the  $6,000  mark> 
What  is  even  more  uncertain  is  the  average  number  of  such  children  served  each 
day.  Despite  the  requirement  in  the  law  and  regulations  of  prompt  monthly 
reporting  by  the  states  to  the  Department  (20  days  after  the  close  of  each  month), 
the  Department  has  played  the  shell  game  with  these  figures,  doctoring  them  to 
state  the  inflated  overall  number  of  needy  children  receiving  one  or  more  such 
meals  in  any  month  (5.8  million  in  November.  6 million  in  December)  rather 
than  the  statutory  average  number  of  children  receiving  such  meals  every  day 
(more  likely  slightly  under  5 million)  and  then  declining  to  reveal  the  more 
meaningful  average  figure. 

This  dishonesty  has  in  the  past  been  prompted  both  by  the  wish  not  to  appear 
to  have  fallen  too  far  short  of  the  Pre.sident’s  Christmas  1060  promise  to  feed 
6.6  million  by  Thanksgiving  1070  and  to  put  a good  face  on  the  February.  1071 
follow-up  to  the  White  House  Conference.  Now  that  these  hurdles  have  been  suc- 
cessfully cleared  perhaps  the  Department  can  face  up  to  the  hard  truth  and 
concentrate  on  carefully  monitoring  school  districts’  free  lunch  policy  guideline.s 
(56  districts  have  so  far  been  found  to  be  out  of  compliance  and  have  had  their 
Fi  deral  .school  lunch  funds  cut  off)  ; compelling  districts  to  provide  a free  or 
reduced  price  meal  almost  immediately  ui>on  receipt  of  an  application  form 
rather  than  delay  what  ought  to  be  semi-automatic  certification  for  10  to  45  days  : 
permitting  districts  to  blanket  whole  neighborhoods  with  high  concentrations 
of  poverty  into  the  reduced  price  program  rather  than  demanding  the  administra- 
tive nightmare  of  individual  applications  (the  West  Virginia  statewide  reduced 
price  lunch  plan  was  absolutely  rejected)  ; and  promoting  the  use  of  the  .simplest 
of  application  forms.  Bloc  grants  might  prove  helpful  in  this  context,  particularly 
if  the  30  cent  reimbursement  barrier  were  eliminated,  but  the  Department 
would  still  have  to  police  the  states  to  assure  that  they  were  fulfilling  their 
obligation  to  the  poor. 

3.  Diserhuination-. — Singling  out  those  pupils  who  receive  a free  or  reduced 
price  lunch  by  any  tactic  is  clearly  illegal  although  the  practice  is  rampant.  The 
Department’s  staff  is  insufficient  to  provide  nationwide  surveillance.  Com- 
plaints are  the  only  way  to  obtain  redress.  The  President,  in  an  address  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  December,  indicated  that  his  daughter 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  i>oor  pupils  in  the  District  ate  lunch  in  the 
cafeteria  by  them.selves,  while  their  well-to-do  classmates  either  brought  brown 
bags  or  went  elsewhere  to  eat.  This  is  an  unusual  form  of  discrimination  (norm- 
ally both  middle-class  and  poor  pupils  are  fed,  but  the  latter  are  embarrassed 
in  some  way  by  the  food  delivery  process),  curable  only  by  universal  school 
lunch. 

4.  Breakfast — The  current  breakfast  program  is  grossly  inadequate  and  under- 
funded (only  .$15  million  appropriated  of  .$25  million  authorize<l  in  fiscal  1971 
for  384,000  children,  less  than  5%  of  the  jxwr).  The  governing  law  expires  as 
of  .Tune  30  .so  that  some  legislation  is  inevitable.  I.ast  year  amendments  were 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  rendering  free  and  reduced  price  breakfast 
requirements  parallel  to  those  for  lunch,  deleting  the  20%  matching  requirement, 
increasing  1972/1973  authorizations  to  $50  and  $75  million,  respectively,  and 
redirecting  the  money  to  the  states  with  the  greatest  number  of  poor  children. 
Floor  confusion  made  their  passage  impossible.  Some  of  these  same  changes 
should  he  feasible  now. 

5.  Day-eare  food  serviee — The  so-called  Vanik  bill  also  requires  extension  in 
1071.  More  institutions  should  be  covered  (pre-November  1969  Headstart  centers 
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are  automatically  denied  cash  aid;  newer  programs  are  given  some);  local 
matching  made  waivable  in  oriler  to  reach  the  needy;  authorisMition  and  appro- 
priation suitably  increased.  Funding  for  this  program  could  complement  what- 
ever child  development  bill  emerges  from  the  Congress. 

OTHER  SUBSTANTIAL  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

A.  Coimnodity  Distribution 

Although  3.7  million  people  received  commodities  in  December,  1970,  the  pro- 
gram’s per  i>erson  delivered  benefits  were  substantially  less  than  those  contem- 
plated by  the  Department’s  allotment  rates.  The  average  recipient  cost  the  Fed- 
eral government  $6.10  a month  for  the  donated  food  items  or  some  75%  of  the 
projected  cost  of  $8.02  for  the  full  allotment.  At  the  same  time,  instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  projected  average  of  36.75  pounds  of  commodities  monthly,  the  average 
recipient  in  fiscal  year  1971  secured  only  25.9  pounds  or  only  70%  of  his  entitle- 
ment. These  disi>arities  underscore  the  fact  that  distribution  is  inadequate,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  unwillingness  of  various  localities  to  spend  their  funds  on 
warehousing  and  transportation  and  even,  in  the  case  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona 
and  Minnesota  for  example,  to  accept  proffered  Federal  monies  to  cover  these 
local  and  state  expenses. 

USDA  is  experimenting  mildly  with  enrichment  (of  macaroni)  and  fortifica- 
tion (of  farina  and  grits),  but  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  assuring  good  full 
product  line  distribution  in  recalcitrant  localities.  It  is  somewhat  unproductive 
to  concentrate  resources  on  resolving  this  diflSculty  rather  than  on  expanding 
the  food  stamp  program  to  speed  up  the  demise  of  the  donation  of  commodities. 

B.  Special  Packages  for  Mothers  and  Children 

A classic  example  of  oversell  as  USDA  proselytized  numerous  health  de- 
partments in  the  country  to  prepare  to  distribute  the  28  to  31  pound  packages 
(if  logistic  hurdles  were  surmounted)  and  then  pulled  the  rug  out  in  April, 
1970  by  curtailing  any  further  expansion  of  such  distribution  into  food  stamp 
areas  and  reducing  the  foods  available  to  each  age  group.  The  program  would 
clearly  be  unnecessary  if  USDA  revised  the  food  stamp  allotments  to  reflect 
the  presence  in  families  of  pregnant  or  lactating  women  with  unusually  high 
food  needs  under  the  Economy  Food  Plan  ($7.40  weekly  per  pregnant  and  $8.60 
weekly  per  nursing  woman  as  opposed  to  $6.25  weekly  per  average  person  in 
family  of  four), 

O.  Food  Certifieates 

Again  a pilot  program  to  test  in  five  areas  what  should  have  been  tried  under 
the  food  stamp  rubric — expanding  allotments  for  families  containing  a pregnant 
or  lactating  woman  or  child  under  six.  Ought  to  he  phased  out  entirely. 

D.  Emergeney  Food,  and  Medieal  Serviees 

The  1972  budget  assumes  the  orderly  liquidation  of  this  program,  although 
it  involves  the  only  substantial  Federal  intervention  in  the  food  programs  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.  The  excuse  is  the  new  Federal  input  (62.%  of  cost-s)  into 
food  stamp  outreach,  which  goes  to  state  and  local  welfare  department  employ- 
ees not  likely  to  go  all  out  to  boost  program  participation.  A substantial  part  of 
the  program  should  be  salvaged. 

In  the  documents  which  have  been  prepared,  the  materials  which  have  been 
prepared,  and  I think  many  of  you  have  although  I guess  they  ran  out  before 
everybody  got  them,  there  are  some  figures  that  show  really  dramatic,  I be- 
lieve, increase  in  the  coverage  of  federal  food  programs  over  the  last  few  years. 

On  the  first  page  of  these  figures,  for  example,  the  relevant  figure  is  the 
bonus  costs;  now  that  means  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  putting  up  on  the  /Food  Stamp  Programs,  and  you  will  see  that  that  has  in- 
creased 19  times  between  fiscal  year  1967  and  the  estimates  for  next  year. 

In  the  year  in  which  our  report,  “Hunger  USA”,  was  prepared,  bonus  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  were  $173.01  million,  and  in  this  current  fiscal  year 
bonii.s  costs  are  $1,487,000,000.  And  are  estimated  next  year  to  be  goiftig  up 
$1,945,000. 

On  the  next  page,  a very  significant  figure  is  the  very  last  one  there,  which 
show^s  the  increa.se  in  Federal  expenditures  for  free  and  reduced-price  school 
lunches  which  have  increased  228  times  in  the  period  since  1967,  going  up  to  the 
estimate  of  next  year.  But  you  notice  the  estimate  for  next  year  is  exactly  what 
it  is  for  this  year,  the  costs  for  this  year. 
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In  the  year  in  wliicli  not  only  our  report  “Hunger  USA”  was  printed,  but  the 
report  of  five  women’s  organizations  “Their  Daily  Bread”  came  out,  free  and 
reduced-price  lunclies  were  running  $4.8  million.  They  are  now  up  to  $356.4 
million. 

A little  farther  back  in  these  tables,  there  is  a list  of  the  number  of  l>eople 
receiving  Federal  food  assistance,  food  stamps  or  commodities.  Again,  in  fiscal 
year  1J)68,  there  were  2,488,000  people  receiving  food  stamps;  3,491,000  receiving 
commodities.  As  of  December  1070.  those  figures  have  increased  very  substan- 
tially. Nine  and  a half  million  on  food  stamps.  3,700,000  receiving  commodities. 

That  gives  you,  as  of  last  Deceinher,  that  gives  you  a total  of  about  13  million 
Americans  receiving  Federal  food  assistance. 

But  that  figure  has  to  be — although  one  can  feel  gratification  that  that  figure 
has  grown  as  much  as  it  has  in  the  last  few  years,  one  has  to,  as  Mr.  Neal  has 
so  clearly,  I think,  pointed  out,  one  has  to  mea.sure  that  figure  not  against  the 
past,  hut  against  the  present  need. 

And  we  have  by  governmental  estimate,  some  24.3  million  poor  people  in  this 
country,  and  against  that  figure  of  24  million,  only  13  million  roughly  are  receiv- 
ing Federal  food  assistance  now. 

So  those  are  the  relevant  figures  that  we  have  to  keep  in  mind. 

Question.  And  that  24.3  million  poor  people,  of  course,  is  base<l  on  a very,  very 
low  level  of  income. 

The  Chairman,  Tliat  is  based  upon  an  income  level  of  $3720  i)er  family  of  four, 
which  is  hardly  enough  to  feed  a family. 

Voice.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  If  under  the  new  Food  Stamp  law,  eligibility  is  to  go  up  to 
$4300  for  a family  of  four,  that  will  add  another  6 to  10  million  eligible  people 
probably.  So  instead  of  having  24.3  million  eligible  persons  in  this  country, 
you  will  have  .something  in  the  vicinity  of  30  million — 30  to  34  million  eligible 
persons,  and  it  is  against  that  figure  that  the  present  figure  of  13  million  dollars 
has  got  to  be  as.sessed. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Mr,  Neal. 

We  are  running  late — [Applause.] 

Do  we  have  .somebody  here  from  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Voice.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  come  up,  please. 

Could  you  introduce  yourselves  first,  please? 


Voice.  I am  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Thelma  Rutherford,  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Food 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee.  This  is  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  one  of  our  community  peo- 
ple, and  a member  of  that  advisory  committee ; and  Mrs.  Prince,  wdio  is  from 
Cha.se,  Inc.,  which  Is  one  of  the  neighlwrhood  centers  as  well  as  a community 
person. 

The  Chairman.  Was  tliat  Mrs.  Prince? 

Voice.  To  whom  are  you  an  advisor? 

Mrs.  Rutherford.  To  the  Department — well,  it  is  now  called — the  Social  Serv- 
ices AdminiJ^tration  under  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  which  Is  the 
District  Government  administering  the  food  stamp  program. 

So  we  think 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Rutherford,  would  it  be  agreeable  with  you  ladles,  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  if  you  made  the  statement  for  the  group,  and  then  maybe  all  three 
could  answer  lany  questions  that  we  might  have.  (Agreed.) 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Rutherford,  Well,  first  we  would  like  to  say,  give  you  a few  positives 
that  we  have  found  here  in  the  District. 

First,  in  order  to  implement  the  White  House  Conference  our  Mayor  has  orga- 
nized and  did  organize,  in  August  of  1970,  a Mayor’s  Commission  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health,  I happen  to  have  been  elected  to  that  commission,  so  I serve 
in  la  dual  capacity  as  well  as  my  professional  job,  which  is  social  work. 

We  have  on  that  commission  about  30-some  people  who  are  functioning  monthly 
to  help  improve  the  food  programs  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  We  are  going  on 
with  the  Food  Stamp  program.  Our  main  complaint  and  we  do  want  to  bring  to 
you  some  of  the  serious  problems,  but  we  also  have  some  very  good  reports, 
because  we  think  the  Food  Stamp  program  could  work  if  the  money  thiat  is  put 
in  the  space  program  were  put  in  the  food  program.  (Applause. ) 
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Mrs.  RuTiiERrouD.  So,  tlie  other  point  that  we  feel,  is  those  wlio  administer 
the  program,  administer,  and  tliis  means  every  one  of  tlie  organizations,  tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Social  Services  Administration,  the  stores,  the 
banks,  and  by  tlie  way,  tlie  banks  and  the  credit  unions  who  sell  the  food  stamps 
are  not  losing  money  because  many  of  them  get  as  much  as  one  dollar  per 
transaction.  And  in  tlie  District  they  are  collecting  75  cents  for  transaction,  and 
this  is — when  you  know  that  wo  have  on  the  District  Food  Stamp  program  25,- 

000  iieople,  ftimilies  this  is,  25,000  fnniilies  who  are  regularly  getting  the  food 
stamps,  then  you  know  that  is  not  hay  that  they  are  getting,  75  cents  per 
transaction. 

The  other  fact  is  we  know  that  40,000  at  least  are  certifie<l  at  the  Department  of 
Social  Service.s.  Why  do  they  not  all  get  their  food  stamps  each  month?  You 
hlave  heard  some  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  speakers  from  Arkansas.  We 
have  some  of  those  same  problems.  The  funds  are  not  there,  the  families  have 
such  high  rent,  and  I am  sure  that  my  co-workers  here  can  tell  you  about  that, 
that  they  cannot  afford  the  Food  Stamp  program  monthly.  So  they  have  to 
.skip,  they  have  to  beg,  they  have  to  plead. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  they  are  not — why  40,000  do  not  regularly 
get  the  Food  Stamp  program. 

However,  the  District  is  in  such  condition  financially  that  we  know  and  we 
have  reason  to  show  that  at  least  125,000  people  are  eligible  for  the  Food 
Stamp  progrtim. 

Xow.  some  of  the  reasons  that  these  who  are  eligible  who  do  not  get  the  Food 
Stamp  program,  are  some  of  the  very  same  reasons  that  you  heard  from  Mr. 
Xeal.  The  administration  is  so  frustrating  and  so  despicable  in  a sense  that  people 
refuse  to  go  in  and  apply.  And  we  know  this  from  our  contacts  with  people  in  the 
connmmity.  The  aged  cannot  get  to  the  long  waiting  line,  and  they  cannot  get  up 
at  2 :80  in  the  morning  and  this  is  what  we  have  in  the  District.  We  have  to  be 
hone.st.  There  are  people  at  the  13  centers  some  mornings  as  early  as  2 :30  in  the 
morning,  waiting  to  he  Xo.  1 in  the  line  to  be  certified  for  that  day.  Xow  these 
are  new  people  who  have  not  been  certified  before.  Otherwise,  of  course,  they 
wouldn't  have  to  come  every  month. 

There  are  people  whose  income  changes  every  month,  so  they  have  to  be  recer- 
tified every  month.  And  then,  of  course,  there  are  the  ill  who  cannot  come;  they 
.send  .somebody  for  them  or  else  they  have  to  call  and  wait  for  some  time  to  have 
.somebody  come  out  from  the  office  to  certify  them.  This  is  another  reason  why 
people  are  not  certified  for  the  food  stamps. 

We  have  .some  who  are  so  disillusioned  with  the  program,  that  they  would 
rather  just  fend  for  themselves  in  whatever  way  they  can,  because  when  they 
get  to  the  stores  they  are  even  somewhat  confused  by  the  process  and  the  proce- 
dures they  must  go  through.  It  has  been  said  that  .some  of  the  food  stamp  users 
who  are  infirm,  who  do  not  know  the  cost  of  all  their  items,  are  being  overcharged 
by  the  store  managers  becau.se  they  hand  them  their  book  to  take  out  the  food 
.stamp.s  and  they  are  being  taken  for  those  food — for  the  costs. 

And  this  I have  not  tried  to  go  into  the  store  to  confirni,  hut  I have  been  told 
this,  by  .some  of  the  people.  So  they  are  being  overcharged,  they  are  being,  in  a 
.sense,  taken  by  the  food  stores  because  they  don’t  know  how  to  count  their  money 
or  how  to  handle  the  food  stores. 

Or  they  have  people  going  in  for  them. 

We  are  also  unfortunately  one  of  the — in  the  area  where  the  unemployment  has 
jumped  skyhigh.  I don’t  know  whether  you  believe  what  you  read  in  the  papers. 

1 am  skeptical  a lot  of  times  of  what  we  read,  because  I know  how  they  can  get 
cut  out.  Some  of  the  reporters  put  in  real,  real  meaty  kinds  of  stories,  but  the 
editors  cut  it,  .so  when  you  get  it  it  is  something  different. 

But  there  are  things  that  we  know  about  unemployment  at  this  time  which  is 
increasing  the  need  for  the  food  stamps  even  greater.  We  have  students  with 
families  who  have  to,  in  .some  way  go  in  and  skip  cla.sses,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
food  stamp  certification  office  to  get  the  food  stamps.  Of  course,  when  the  new 
law  comes  into  effect,  they  may  not  qualify  for  the  food  stamp  programs. 

We  are  aware  of  mothers  whose  hu.sbands  have  become  .so  disconcerted,  they 
are  .so  sick  or  .something,  they  have  left  the  family,  and  this  is  the  working  mother 
who  must  feed  her  two  children,  continue  trying  to  live  and  pay  her  rent  as  high 
as  $120  a month,  and  day  care  services  at  $120  a month  out  of  a take-home  pay  of 
$65.  So  what  does  she  have  left  to  buy  the  food  stamps,  which  cost,  and  unfortu- 
nately, I think  the  Department  has  not  heard,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
heard  tho.se  figures  so  that  they  can’t  increa.se  the  bonus  and  cut  the  price  of  the 
food  .stamps  to  serve  the  people. 
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It  seems  as  though  someone  has  said  before,  this  program  is  set  up  not  to  work 
for  the  consumer,  but  to  work  for  those  who  administer  the  program.  And  some- 
times I even  question  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this.  We  fortunately, 
here  in  the  District,  have  recourse  to  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Our 
Mayor’s  Commission  did  that  just  this  past  Friday.  We  did  not  get  to  talk  to 
Secretary  Hardin  because  he  had  other  plans,  but  we  did  talk  to  Mr.  Lyng,  who 
was  very  courteous,  however,  in  the  recording,  we  only  got  back  to  the  public 
the  one  question  which  had  to  do  with  our  recent  changes  in  the  Food  Stamp 
administration.  Tt  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  other  problems  which  we 
brought  to  Mr.  Lyng,  nor  did  it  even  mention  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
Mr.  Madison  Jones. 

So  you  see  this  is  why  I am  saying  what  I am  saying,  we  have  to  not  only 
do  something  about  the  program.  We  have  got  to  get  the  information  out  about 
it,  and  in  my  official  job,  I come  in  contact  with  people  by  phone,  by  person,  by 
mail  who  are  not  aware  of  their  resources.  They  do  not  know  that  the  Food 
Stamp  program  is  available  to  those  who  are  on  social  security  with  limited 
incomes,  they  do  not  know  that  even  though  they  have  a retirement  check  from 
the  Federal  Government,  if  that  is  limited,  they  can  qualify  for  food  stamps. 
They  ought  to  be  there  to  get  them. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  I hope  this  crusade  will  bring  out  some 
of  the  community  resources  and  some  of  the  information  that  people — people 
whom  we  are  working  with  and  who  live  and  breathe  can  get  the  food  program 
tlmt  has  been  set  up  for  them.  And  also  that  we  would  improve  the  program, 
because  this  is  necessary. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Rutherford-  [Applaiuse.] 

Thank  you.  Are  there  questions 

Voice.  I would  like 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Smith. 


Mrs.  Smith.  Yeah,  well,  I was  just  going  to  ask— Mrs.  Rutherford  just  was 
talking  about  people,  and  she  really  means  people,  for  people,  they  don’t  even 
know  their  rights  to  it.  They  have  right  to  go  up  and  ask  for  food  stamps.  Then 
they  hear  about  this  long  waiting,  getting  up  at  3 o’clock,  going  to  the  food 
stamp  place,  sometimes  they  are  not  seen.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  their 
poor  mother. 

And  I was — got  up  one  morning,  and  I was  going  in  early.  I got  there  a quarter 
to  seven  and  there  was  108  people  ahead  of  me.  Someone  said  they  had  been 
there  ever  since  3 o’clock.  And  that  is  very  unfair  for  an  old  lady  like  me.  And 
I had  to  stay  there  all  day  trying  to  get  my  food  stamps.  And  I think  that  should 
be  looked  into  too,  where  you  have  the  elder  people  not  have  to  be  linger  around 
in  the  crowd  like  that  to  get  that  need.  And  I think  something  should  be  done 
about  it  [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  I wonder,  Mrs.  Smith — I — I agree  with  you  something  should 
be  done  about  it.  Have  you  and — has  your  organization  prepared  any  ideas,  any 
recommendations  as  to  a better  way  of  administering  this  program  in  the 
District? 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  we  meet  once  every  month  and  we  talked  over  some  of  the 
plans.  But  my  own  suggestion  was — I think  every  people  should  have  an  appli- 
cation to  fill  out  and  mail  in  and  then  they  should  send  it  back  to  them  and  let 
them  know — go  there  and  pick  up  their,  you  know 

Voice.  Certification. 

Mrs.  Smith,  (continuing).  Certificate,  and  go  back  home,  won’t  have  to  be 
lingering  in — keep  waiting  all  those  many  hours  trying  to  get  food  stamps. 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  would  say  then  all  this  could  be  handled  through  the 
mails? 

Mrs.  Smith.  I think  that  would  be  a good  idea.  Of  course,  it  would  make  some 
hungry  too,  and  if  you  don’t  have  some  surplus  food  somewhere  on  the  side, 
somebody  too  will  be  hungry.  So  it  is  good  and  it  is  bad. 

Mrs.  Rutherford.  Yeah. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  from  up  here? 

Question.  I would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Prince  if  she  has  anything  to  add. 


Remabks  of  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  District  of  Columbia 
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Remarks  of  Mrs.  Prince,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  Prince.  Yes,  I would  like  to  speak  to  the  procedures,  the  new  procedures 
that  the  Agriculture  Dej>artment  has  passed  down  to  the  District  atid  went  into 
effect  in  February  1. 

One  was  the  relocation  of  the  bank.  It  would  take  me  from  my  community 
clean  across  town.  If  I lost  my  card  I would  have  to  go  to  124  T Street,  N. W.,  where 
I may  not  have  the  carfare  or  the  babysitters  to  get  there.  And  if  you  don’t  use 
your  food  stamp  card  within  three  months,  that  you  will  be  dropped  from  the 
rolls.  I disagree  with  this.  I think  tliat  a worker  should  be  sent  to  the  recipient’s 
home  to  find  out  why  they  haven’t  used  their  food  stamps  and  stress  to  them 
the  moaning  of  food  staj\ii)s  and  how  it  would  help  and  they  may  find  that  some 
other  reason  she  may  need  other  help  than  whatsoever.  And,  yes,  I have  a recom- 
mendation tliat  I brought  before  the  Food  Stamp  Advisory  Committee,  and  it 
is  to  set  up  a centralized  redeeming  center  to  help  distribute  food  stamps  on 
the  first  of  the  month. 

This  would  call  for  training,  sure.  I certify  people  every  day  when  I refer  them 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Divi.sion,  Welfare  Department,  and  other  .social  and  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Well,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Prince  thank  you  very  much. 
We  move  along.  Wi.sh  we  could  talk  longer.  [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  here  from  Florida^ 

Before  I ask  you  to  introduce  yourself,  Mr.  Kramer  (?)  wants  to  make  a 
.statement  and  also  an  announcement  about  food. 

Mr.  Kramer.  First,  on  the  District  I would  like  to  add  that  the  typical  kind 
of  thing  occurred.  In  December,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a public  an- 
nouncement that — to  the  effect  that  there  was  fraud  in  the  District  program 
amounting  to  about  23  per  cent  of  the  caseload.  I gather  as  a result  of  the  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Lyng  last  wek,  it  has  now  come  out  that  at  least  half  of  that  is 
administrative  error.  However,  since  they  always  claim  that  any  kind  of  error 
is  fraud,  they  immediately  went  about  re-doing  the  program  so  that  no  one  can 
now  go  in,  get  certified,  and  immediately  buy  stamps.  They  have  to  wait  3 or  4 
days  for  mailout,  because  of  supposed  fraud  that  was  primarily  administrative 
error. 

As  a result,  the  Department  of  Welfare  here.  Social  Services  Administration, 
has  to  put  up  something  like  $3,000  a month  to  take  care  of  people  who  go  without 
food  for  four  days  because  of  their  own  administrative  error  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  turned  into  fraud  and  hurt  the  people. 

So  the  administrator.?  are  paying  for  their  own  errors,  while  the  people  are 
paying  by  not  having  food  for  four  days  for  administrative  error. 

Now  with  the  special  lunch  here,  we  have  a Blue  Ticket  system  which  is  not 
illegal  under  the  Reduced  School  Lunch  law,  because  everybody  gets  one.  How- 
ever, those  of  you — this  is  discriminatory — those  of  you  who  feel  you  could  donate 
something  toward  lunch  are  free  to  do  so,  downstairs.  Lunch  will  be  served  for 
the  next  two  hours,  I gather,  and  unfortunately  because  of  the  press  of  time,  the 
hoard  is  going  to  continue  through  lunch. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  people  go  downstairs  when  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Kramer,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  the  Blue  Ticket? 

Mr.  Kramer.  I think  everybody  ought  to  have  a Blue  Ticket.  If  not,  Mr.  Choate 
and  his  associates  have  them  at  the  doors  in  back. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  somebody  will  bring  the  board  a sandwich  here? 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Y'ou  introduce  yourself,  sir. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Mike  McGuire,  Legal  Services,  Collier  Co  untv,  Florida 

Mr.  McGuire.  My  name  is  Mike  McGuire  and  I am  working  with  the  Legal 
Services,  in  Collier  County,  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services? 

Mr.  McGuire.  It  used  to  be  the  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Sendees.  It  i.s 
now  the  Florida  Rural  Legal  Services. 

I work  in  a town  called  Immokalee.  which  to  pinpoint  is  about  halfway  between 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  and  the  Everglades.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  Naples, 
and  about  40  miles  from  Fort  Myers  and  about  150  miles  from  Miami.  The  pop- 
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ulation  in  the  summertime  when  there  are  no  crops  is  about  3,000.  The  population 
at  the  height  of  the  season,  which  conies  around  Christmas,  is  about  15,000.  The 
difference  in  the  population  is  primarily  made  up  of  migrant  workers,  about  60 
per  cent  of  whom  are  Chicano,  about  25  per  cent  are  black,  and  the  rest  Anglo. 

Contrary  to  what  some  of  the  people  have  said  before  me,  I would  like  to  say 
that  in  Collier  County  there  has  been  a significant  re-Juction  of  hunger  and 
poverty.  I don’t  think  I could  think  of  one  hungry  s to  reowner  or  one  hungry 
farmer.  The  inequities  we  are  faced  with  in  Collier  County  basically  revolve 
around  the  verification  procedure,  as  most  people  probably  know,  migrant  workers 
are  invariably  paid  in  cash,  and  as  a result  when  they  get  to  the  Food  Stamp 
program  to  get  certified,  they  have  no  receipts  for  their  income.  As  a result 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to  forecast  just  what 
the  average  migrant’s  income  is  going  to  be  for  a month  and  then  set  that  as  the 
income. 

They  first  started  this  in  November  and  they  went  to — to  obtain  their  fore- 
cast, they  went  to  see  several  farmers.  They  also  went  to  see  the  Farm  Labor 
Employment  OfiSce.  They  never  came  to  any  of  the  community  groups;  they 
never  came  to  Legal  Services ; they  never  even  went  to  the  crew  leaders.  As  a 
result,  their  initial  figure  for  the  month  of  November  was  that  each  fanner  could 
work  26  days  out  of  the  month  and  you  would  make  $12.60  each  day  that  he 
worked.  Needless  to  say,  there  was  nobody  in  Collier  County  making  that  much 
money.  The  local  groups,  the  community  groups  there,  started — had  a demon- 
stration. It  met  with  a little  success.  The  amount  was  lowered  to  18  days  at 
$12.60  a day.  Tlie  present  amount  this  month  in  Collier  County  is  that  each  farm 
worker  will  work  10  days  and  he  will  make  $10.40  a day.  That  comes  out  to 
about  $104  for  the  month. 

Now,  of  course,  if  there  is  more  than  one  i>erson  working  in  the  family, 
that  brings  their  income  up  to  $200  or  $300  for  the  month  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  making — the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  work  in  Iminokalee,  very 
little  work  in  Collier  County  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  it.  These 
are  people  who  are  actually  making  $20  and  $30  a week  for  the  whole  family 
are  l>eing  denie<l  food  stamps  through  this  verification  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGuire,  I would  like  to  interrupt  for  a moment.  Isn’t  it 
true  that  Collier  County  had  no  Federal  food  program  at  all  until  1960? 

Mr.  McGuire.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  from  refusal  of  local  authorities  to  have  one? 

Mr.  McGuire.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  I have  not  spent  much  time  in  Collier  County,  but  I have  been 
there  a little  bit  That  is  probably  about  as  mean  a county  as  there  is  in  the 
country,  wouldn’t  you  say? 

Mr.  McGuire.  Working  towards  it,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  Dr.  Wheeler  here  who  knows  a little  bit  more 
about  it,  a good  bit. 

Wasn’t  Collier  County,  Florida,  one  of  the  places  that  our  friends  over  here 
spotlighted  in  the  telecast  last  year  on  Migrant  Farm  Workers? 

Mr.  McGuire.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  one  of  the  countie.s  that  was  featured  in  the  CBS — 
I am  sorry,  the  NBC — -one  of  the  places  featured  in  the  NBC  telecast  last  year? 

Mr.  McGuire.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Didn’t  it  also  attract  some  attention  ten  years  ago  when  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  did  a television  show  on  migrant  farm  workers? 

Mr.  McGuire.  Right.  Actually  it  is  a good  idea,  because  every  time  there  is 
a television  show  or  Senator  McGovern  comes  everything  gets  painted.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I was  almost  thinking  Collier  County  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  networks. 

Mr.  McGuire.  There  is  something  else  I would  like  to — to  get  into 

The  Chairman.  My  colleague  says  it  doesn’t  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm 
workers,  is  that 

Mr.  McGuire.  No,  it  doesn’t,  which  is  part  of  the  problem  of  food  stamps.  For 
instance,  the  price  of  a quart  of  milk  in  Iminokalee  is  40  cents  during  the  season. 
When  the  season  is  over  and  the  migrants  go  home  it  drops  down  to  about  30 
cents.  So  the  people  who  are  really  benefiting  from  the  Food  Stamp  program  in 
Collier  County  are  not  the  migrants — the  merchants  are  benefiting,  the  land- 
lords are  benefiting.  As  soon  as  the  migrant  may  save  a little  money  by  using 
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Food  Stamps,  but  immediately  his  rent  goes  up.  So  the  people  are  kept  in  a con- 
stant state  of  poverty,  and  there  is  just  no — no  escape,  it  seems. 

The  Chairman.  Okay,  are  you — do  you  have  some  more  there?  We 

Mr.  McGuire.  Well,  what  the  gentleman  said  before  about  the — turning  the 
control  of  these  type  of  programs  over  to  the  State  and  local  levels,  I would 
agree  with  them,  I don’t  think  that  that  is  the  answer,  and  I don’t  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  answer,  and  I don’t  .see  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can’t  turn  the  programs  over  to  coinnuinity  groups,  like  the  lady  from 
Washington  said,  and  let  them  do  the  certifying,  and  let  them  do  the  certifica* 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  I would  agree. 

Any  questions  from  up  here,  for  Mr.  :\IcGuire? 

Dr.  Wheeler,  you  are  a veteran  of  Collier  County. 

I want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McGuire.  If  we  had  more  time,  we  would 
talk  longer. 

Somebody  here  from  Kentucky  ? 

(No  continuity  with  other  tape.  Speaker,  from  Kentucky,  begins  in  middle  of 
sentence. ) 

Mr.  Frazier.  * * * have  too  many  other  emergencies  that  take  up  their  money 
and  they  doubtful  will  have  to  skip  each  month  of  getting  their  food  stamps. 
It  is  a bad  situation  ; I don’t  think  it  works  at  all. 

We  tried  to  inailing-in  thing,  too.  That  doesn’t  work  because  people  are  out  of 
food  for  the  last  two  months  and  they  all  want  to  get  foodstamps  the  first  day 
if  possible. 

Also,  people  have  to  be  recertified  that  are  working  on  a low  income  or  that 
have  any  change  in  income  at  all,  they  have  to  come  in  and  be  recertified. 

Another  thing,  a person  that  is  on  low  income  and  gets  laid  off  has  to  come  back 
in,  be  recertified  and  he  is  knocked  out  of  a month’s  food  stamps.  So  it  isn’t  work- 
ing at  all  well  with  us.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Welfare  Rights  Group  in  Canton 
County,  which  I have  been  working  with,  is  certifying  their  own  members  and  I 
don’t  know  if  this  is  legal  or  not.  Possibly  it  is  not,  but  the  group  is  signing  up 
and  certifying  their  own  members  in  the  Public  Assistance  Office  which  is  a pilot 
program,  and  it  is  working.  At  least  we  are  speeding  up  the  applications  for 
some  of  the  members. 

Question.  Mr.  Frazier,  for  ten  years  now  various  admini-strations  have  been 
saying  that  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  go  hungry.  I want  to  know  whether  in 
Eastern  Kentucky  there  are  any  hungry  people. 

Mr.  Frazier.  Well,  that  is  kind  of  a laugh.  There  certainly  is,  especially  the 
older  people  who  can’t  afford  the  five  or  ten  dollars  to  get  in  to  sign  up  for  the 
food  stamps.  Very  few  of  them  participate.  You  see  the  food  stamps  back  there 
serve  the  people  that  can  get  in  and  take  advantage  of  the  food  stamp  program 
like  it  does  every  other  program.  The  ones  that  really  need  it  rarely  get  served 
in  any  program  in  Appalachia.  There  has  been  issues  where — well.  I’ll  not  get 
into  the  school  lunch  thing  until  this  evening.  But  it  is  really  bad  back  there, 
because  everything  is  really  political  there.  There  is  a political  catch  to  every- 
thing, including  foodstamps. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hard  to  get  in  back  where  Mr.  Frazier  lives  and  works. 
Not  all  of  you  may  know  him,  but  he  is — there  has  been  nobody  working  more 
untiringly  for  a good  many  years  than  he  to  solve  some  of  these  problem.s. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  a question,  Mr.  Frazier.  We — you  have  spoken  about 
administration,  and  the  ineptitude  of  the — -the  unfairness  of  administration, 
the  inefficiency  of  administration.  You  are  a white  man.  Most  of  the  people  in 
East  Kentucky  who  are  on  food  relief  or  welfare  relief  either  for  that  matter 
are  white. 

Down  in  the  Deep  South  the  situation  is  different,  and  here  in  the  District 
it  is  different.  In  New  York  it  is  different.  Welfare  recipients,  food  stamp  re- 
cipients tend  to  be  black  or  Puerto  Rican.s,  or  Chicano,  and  the  welfare  people 
tend  to  be  white.  But  in  your  region  everybody,  both  the  recipients  are  white, 
and  the  administrators  are  white.  So  that  it  is — at  least  in  your  region  the 
question  of  racial  discrimination  doesn’t  come  in.  I wonder  if  you  could  say. 
against  that  background,  if  you  could  say  why  you  think  the  administrative 
process  even  in  East  Kentucky  is  so  shot  through  with  inequities  and  injustice? 

Mr.  Frazier.  Well,  I think  it  is  class  prejudice,  because  everyone  looks  down 
on  welfare  recipients  or  someone  Avith  low  wages,  the  guy  working  in  the  saw 
mill  or  truck  lines  for  $5  or  $6  a day.  I think  they  want  to  keep  us  right  where 
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they  have  us  so  they  can  come  along  and  tell  us  how  to  vote,  when  to  vote,  and 
who  to  vote  for.  I think  it  just — it  is  class  prejudice  as  far  as  I can  see,  and  a 
way  to  keep  us  down,  I think. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Any  other  Questions  for  Mr.  Nick  Frazier? 

Question.  Yeah,  I would  like  to 

Mr.  Oguk.  Nick,  over  in  Pike  County,  I picked  up  some  figure.s  the  other  day — 
and  over  in  l*ike  County  where  the  i)opulation  is  63,000,  they  have  1530  families 
receiving  Food  Stamp  aid.  And  up  in  Letcher  County  where  they  have  a popula- 
tion of  20,000  or  about  40  percent  as  many  as  Pike,  they  have  1653  families,  which 
i.s  actually  more  families  receiving  Food  Stamp  aid  than  in  Pike.  Do  you  want 
to — do  you  understand  why  there  could  he  that  kind  of  discrepancy  in  two  ad- 
joining counties? 

Mr.  Frazier.  Yes.  It  depends  on  the  i>eoi)le  that  are  adinini.stering  the  program. 
Now.  for  instance,  in  Letcher  County  you  have  a more  liberal  county  i>olitics, 
I gues.s,  than  you  do  in  I>ike.  In  Pike  County,  you  know,  we  have  a very  con- 
.servative  group  of  people  up  there.  That  is  the  dilference  I would  say  here. 
People  just  get  turned  down  when  they  go  in  and  sign  up  for  food  stamps  much 
more  often  in  Pike  County  than  they  would  in  I./etcher  County,  and  without  an 
organization  or  .somebody  to  represent  those  people  and  to  i)ressure  them,  they 
are  just  not  going  to  get  food  stamps,  that  is  all  there  i.s  to  it. 

And  in  Letcher  County,  I imagine,  they  might  be  a little  more  organized  too. 

Mr.  Ogle.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Frazier.  Yes,  I have  those  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  Other  questions? 

^Ir.  Frazier.  I have  another  .statement  I would  like  to  make,  and  that  is  why 
without  .such  an  organization,  that  there  isn’t  any  pressure  put  on  from  a federal 
level  to  make  the  state  and  local  level  live  up  to  the  exi.sting  laws  that  you  have 
in  the  Food  Stamp  program  now.  If  there  isn’t  an  organization  that  can  put 
pressure  on  the  state  or  local  groups,  then  nobody  from  a Federal  level  does 
anything  about  it.  They  just  do  what  they  want  to.  I mean,  they  can  administer 
it — turn  people  down,  tliey  don’t  tell  them  about  hearing.s 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Frazier  (continuing).  I would  like  to  know  why  that  doesn’t  take  place. 

Voice.  I am  afraid  I can’t  answer  you. 

Dr.  Henderson.  I can — this  is  precisely — this  is  the  point  that  I was  trying  to 
make  with  the  people,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  Arkansas.  That  is  that  so 
many  of  the  things  that  we  have  called  ourselves’  attention  to  do  in  this  coun- 
try. that  we  have  rested  under  the  old  concept  of  states’  rights  and  local  rights, 
and  we  turn  them  loose  and  the  hell  with  them  from  that  point. 

And  I think  that  it  is  .simply  a lot  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
the  Federal  level  in  trying  to  implement — I see  the  things  implemented  as  they 
should  be  implemented. 

Mr.  Frazier.  Well,  when  this  happens  and  the  local  politicians  can  control 
each  of  these  programs  and  say  who  gets  on  food  stamps  and  who  doesn’t,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  without  their  going  to  step  in, 
and  do  something,  you  just  have  people  keeping  people  down.  Because  you 
can’t,  you  know,  you  can’t  step  out  of  line  ^vithout  losing  your  food  stamps. 
The  .same  thing  with  medicare,  school  lunches  and  the  whole  bit. 

Question.  I will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a question — I suppose  it  is  more  of  a 
statement — but  anyway  in  certain  aspects,  particularly  welfare  program  and 
so  forth,  why  there  always  seemed  to  be  the  intent  to  screen  people  out  rather 
than  screen  people  in.  Would  this  be  true  of  the  type  of  thing  you  are  talking 
about  there  and  perhaps  somewhat  responsible  for  some  of  these  types  of 
different  figures? 

Mr.  Frazier.  Well,  sure,  the  attitude  of  the  case  workers  and  the  people  that 
sign  you  up  for  food  stamps  is  just  simply  ridiculous.  They  act  like  it  is  com- 
ing out  of  their  own  pocket.  Well,  they  have  been  hired  by  local  politicians  who 
they  owe  political  favors  to  or  their  cousins  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
they,  like  one  of  the  members  told  me  at  the  Ea.st  Kentucky  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  that  he  thinks  that  they  are  paid  to  knock  people  out  of  getting 
food  stamps  and  their  checks,  and  not  to  have  them.  A case  worker  you  would 
think  would  help  people  to,  the  social  workers,  to  better  their  lives,  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  in  Appalachia. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 


Question.  You  inentioned,  you  and  Mr.  Ogle  mentioned  the  number  actually 
receiving  food  .stamps  in  Pike  and  Letcher  oounties.  What  proportion  of  the 
iiuniber  receiving  or  the  number  who  are  probably  eligible? 

Mr.  Frazier.  Let  me  see.  In  Letcher  County  you  had  12,687  people  that  were 
eligible  niid  you  had  1,653  people  that  were  receiving  food  stamps. 

Question.  Arc  these  i>eople  or  familes? 

Families. 

The  Chairman.  Dick,  I want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Frazier.  I would  like  to  add  one  more  thing,  that  I think  one  of  the 
solutions  is  what  XWRO  is  talking  about  and  that  is  the  5.^00  ov  liglit.  [Ai>planse.'l 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  somebody  here  from  Pennsylvania? 

Would  you  introduce  yourself,  sir? 

Remarks  of  Dr.  J.  Russell  Hale  of  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Hale.  I am  Dr.  J.  Russell  Hale.  I teach  at  an  angel  factory;  I am  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 
I am  chairman  of  the  Adams  County  Committee  for  Family  Food.  Adams 
County 

The  Chairman,  if  I could  interrupt  you  right  there.  Dr.  Hale.  AVe  have  a state- 
ment about  Adams  County.  It  will  be  part  of  our  record.  I wonder  if  you  could 
just  .summarize  it  in  your  presentation 

The  Adams  County  (Pa.)  Story 

Adams  County,  Pennsylvania  (population  58,000)  does  not  quite  make  it  as 
Appalachia.  Gettysburg,  the  county  seat,  is  10  miles  from  the  Cotoctins  where 
C;unp  David,  the  celebrated  presidential  retreat,  is  located.  Nor,  does  it  quite  fit 
its  official  designation  as  part  of  the  York  metropolitan  area.  Neither  do  its  parts 
make  up  a seamless  whole.  One  thing  is  obvious : Adams  Co.,  Pennsylvania  has  no 
public  food  program. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  spot  where  Lincoln  once  called  for  “malice  toward  none” 
lies  the  county's  hundred-year-old  black  ghetto.  Up  the  rural  road  from  the  Peace 
Light  Memorial  shrine  is  a multi-family  shack,  with  outside  water  pump,  where 
a group  of  migrants  stay  year-round.  Off  the  Scenic  Tourist  Trail  are  the  hidden 
ix>ckets  of  poverty,  well  insulated  juid  isolated  from  the  view  of  the  millions  of 
tourists  who  come  here  annually.  Up  steep  and  dark  stainvays,  above  Gettys- 
burg's main  .street  .stores,  live  the  elderly — lonely,  ill -fed,  sickly  and  withdrawn. 

Nobody  planned  it  this  way.  But  it  has  happened.  So  subtly  that  the  “good  peo- 
ple” of  the  county  genuinely  believe  it  doesn’t  exist.  Or,  if  they  suspect  it,  they 
don’t  look  twice.  Said  a respected  professional  recently  at  the  monthly  sumptuous 
repast  of  the  Gormet  Club : “there  is  no  hunger  in  Adams  County !”  Or,  a lawyer 
in  a heated  conversation  with  one  of  the  “agitators”  from  the  “college  crowd” : 
“if  you  don’t  like  it  here,  why  don’t  you  leave?”  Or,  an  elected  county  official, 
searching  for  a consensus  with  an  opponent : “we  can  agree,  can’t  we,  that  there 
shouldn’t  be  any  more  hand-outs  for  those  lazy  bastards  who  won’t  work.”  Church 
people,  public  officials,  professionals  and  business  people,  for  the  most  i>art,  lack 
knowledge  of  the  poverty  in  their  midst,  its  costs  to  the  community  and  the  kind 
of  people  the  poor  really  are. 

Denials  of  the  existence  of  the  poor  or  rationalizations  about  why  they  are  poor 
collide  with  documented  facts.  Seven  hundred  twenty  one  school  children  in 
Adams  County  come  from  families  with  under  5^2000  income.  Another  432  are  chil- 
dren of  APDC  recipients.  Social  security  payments  reach  almost  7000  residents, 
over  200  of  these  on  old-age  assistance  with  perhaps  another  1500  existing  mar- 
ginally on  an  inadequate  purse  made  up  of  social  security,  modest  savings  and 
the  charity  of  relatives  and  neighbors.  Most  get  a Christmas  basket  once  a year. 

Unemployment  figures  for  January.  1071.  number  1180.  up  almost  124%  from 
December,  1070.  In  February,  a silk  spinning  mill  in  Gettysburg,  employing  00 
workers,  clo.sed  its  doors.  Tlie.se  have  not  yet  appeared  as  stati. sties.  Planning 
ex i>er ts  agree  that  economic  indicators  for  the  future  are  not  sanguine. 

18.7  percent  of  the  population,  in  short,  lives  lielow  the  ixiverty  level.  The 
percentage  is  expecte<l  to  ri.se  with  the  publication  of  1070  census  figures.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  by  knowledgeab'e  local  people  that  as  many  as  one  in 
.six  of  the  county's  re.si dents  could  qualify  under  the  income  eligibilit.v  formula 
of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  receive  food  .stamps. 


Hinnan  needs  may  better  be  told  in  real  case  histories  ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  and  their  five  children  are  constantly  .seeking  food  from  a local 
church-connected  agency.  The  entire  family’s  health  is  poor.  Medical  bills  run 
high.  Mr.  A.  is  a steady  worker.  He  earns  $197  a month.  The  family  rents  a sub- 
standard house  for  $75  a month.  The  family  owns  no  car.  Mr.  A.  rides  a bike  12 
miles  a day  to  and  from  his  place  of  work.  Mrs.  A.  pays  $5.40  a trip  by  cab  to 
buy  groceries.  She  does  not  tip  the  driver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  a family  of  seven  children  ranging  in  age  from  three 
months  to  14  years.  Mr.  B.  works  as  a lift  oi>erator  in  a top  industry  in  York, 
28  miles  distant.  He  earns  $480  a month.  His  monthly  bills  riui  $048.  His  debts 
total  $1,126,  not  counting  his  FHA  home  mortgage.  His  back  taxes  are  overdue. 
Neither  he  nor  his  wife  drink.  The  family  seeks  the  assistance  of  CAA  in  budget- 
planning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  and  seven  children  are  without  meat  unless  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  bag  a deer  during  hunting  season.  The  parents  are  both  disabled.  They 
receive  $96.60  from  DPA  and  $179  from  social  security.  Other  benefits  for  the 
children  total  $158.  According  to  OEO  guidelines,  the  C^s  are  below’  the  poverty 
level  by  $1,396.  Before  Air.  C.  became  disabled,  he  had  worked  hard  for  17  years. 
His  salary  never  exceeded  $61.17  per  week.  His  employer  called  him  a “good,, 
reliable  worker.” 

Families  like  these  do  not  fit  the  stereotypes  of  the  poor:  “lazy,”  “boozers,” 
“poor  managers,”  “shiftless,”  “cheaters,”  “immoral,”  etc.  Nor  do  most  of  the 
poor.  But  the  myths  i^ersist  and  are  real  in  their  consequences. 

The  consequences  are  most  visible  in  the  county’s  bill  for  mandated  welfare 
services,  accounting  for  half  the  county  government’s  budget.  Alalnutiition 
among  children  leads  to  lack  of  readiness  for  learning.  Dental  caries  are  rampant. 
The  elderly — forgotten  and  hidden — often  die  alone,  unless  they  submit  to 
institutionalization  at  Green  Acres,  the  county  home  for  the  aged  indigents. 

As  a group,  the  poor  have  no  power.  They  often  refuse  to  register  to  vote  to 
avoid  county  i>er  capita  taxes.  The  politicians  do  not  consider  them  their  con- 
stituents. The  poor  who  work — and  most  do ! — are  underemployed.  They  fre 
quently  hop  from  job  to  job,  taking  advantage  of  the  few  cents  an  hour  wage 
differential  regularly  used  by  the  factories  to  lure  the  unskilled  to  man  their 
assembly  lines.  The  poor  also  gravitalte  to  jobs  in  agriculture  and  the  tourist 
industry,  jobs  which  are  often  seasonal,  low-paying  and  always  “dead-end.” 
No  one  earns  enough  to  make  ends  meet.  Most  fall  behind.  It  gets  worse  week 
by  week,  year  after  year. 

Symptomatic  of  the  ethos  of  the  county  is  Adams’  failure  to  introduce  a food 
stamp  program.  The  county  commissioners  say  again  and  again,  when  impor- 
tuned : “w’e  have  made  our  decision  . . . nothing,  absolutely  nothing  can  change 
our  minds.”  They  are  obsessed  by  the  one  percent  rate  of  welfare  abuse.  They 
consider  food  stamps  a New  Deal  give-away.  They  want  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money.  They  termed  an  offer  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  students  to 
finance  a three-month  trial  i>eriod  a “bribe.”  To  tw^o  concerned  college  students 
last  summer,  they  said:  “It’s  no  use  sitting  here  and  talking;  we  have  decided 
to  stand  on  our  decision  until  the  end  of  our  term.”  Prodded  by  a local  Committee 
for  Family  Food  to  review  the  issue  mth  Senator  George  AIcGovern’s  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  one  local  ofiicial  telephoned  the 
Senator's  aide  : “Unless  you  cotton-pickin’  bureaucrats  in  Washington  will  change 
the  law  and  run  things  our  way,  we’re  not  going  to  have  food  stamps  in  our 
county!”  Candidates  are  now  filing  for  county  commissioner  primaries  in  Alay. 
No  one  will  make  a public  statement  on  food  stamps.  All  gamble  that  insensiibiv- 
ity  to  the  needs  of  the  poverty-stricken  will  gain,  rather  than  lose  votes.  They 
could  win  their  bet. 

The  United  Staltes  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  stood  idly  by.  Repeated 
conversations  with  local  officials  over  more  than  two  years  have  taken  place. 
Second-hand  reports  say  that  USDA  facts  were  not  heard  and  tliat  most  of 
the  conversations  were  one-sided  harangues.  Local  welfare  workers,  .some  under 
the  employ — sometimes  under  the  hara.ssment — of  counity  government  have  made 
numerous  efforts  to  interpret  unmet  needs.  To  no  avail. 

TJSDA  has  not  been  able  to  deliver  on  the  President's  promise  to  have  a Fed- 
eral food  .stamp  program  in  every  U.S.  county.  Adams  County,  we  are  told,  is 
the  single  remaining  Pennsylvania  county  without  food  stamps,  one  of  ten  in 
the  Nation  with  no  plans  for  introducing  the  program.  One  year  ago,  a USDA 
official  wrote  to  a local  citizen  : “I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  Adams  County  has 
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been  designated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program.”  A year  later,  Adams'  poor  still  pro  without  any  Federal  food 
assistance. 

On  January  27,  1971.  Senator  McGovern,  after  hearing  of  the  county’s  needs 
and  its  commissioners’  roea  lei  trance,  wrote  to  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin : “I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  rely  on  last  resorts.  . . . Accordingly,  I strongly  urge 
yon  to  use  your  i>ower  to  intervene  in  this  situation  and  institute  a food  stamp 
program  in  Adams  County  without  delay.” 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly.  The  stalemate  continues.  The  commissioners’ 
backs  have  stiffened.  USDA  has  not  acted.  The  advocates  of  the  poor  are  dis- 
missed as  the  "head  nigger.s,*’  "unwanted  radicals,”  and  "damn  commies!”  The 
poor,  as  always,  lo.se.  Few  appear  concerned. 

Dr.  Hale.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  interest  of  time? 

Dr.  Hale.  Our  problem,  T think,  i.s  the  j)rohlem  of  the  few  counties  in  the 
Nation  without  any  commodity  distribution  or  food  stamp  program.  Adams 
County  is  the  remaining  county,  the  last  remaining  county  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  without  such  a program  and  without  plans  for  such  a program. 
We  feel  that  the  problem  i.s  a dual  one,  the  apathy  of  the  affluent  people  of  our 
county,  and  secondly,  the  recalcitrance  of  an  extremely  conservative  group  of 
county  commifrsioners. 

About  two  year.s  ago,  efforts  were  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  attempt  to  educate  the  county  commissioners  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  program.  Our  information  is  that  those  conversations  amount- 
(k1  to  one-way  harangue;  the  commissioners  peri>etuate  many  of  the  myths  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  i>oor;  they  tend  to  practice  the  paranoid  style 
of  American  politics  and  play  on  the  fears  and  the  apathy  of  the  people;  they 
have  repeatedly  refused  to  consider  the  introduction  of  food  stamp  programs. 
Last  summer,  two  college  students  home  on  vacation  amasssed  some  facts,  con- 
fronted the  commissioners  only  to  receive  the  answer  that  we  have  taken  our 
stand,  our  decision  has  been  made,  and  remains  as  it  is  until  the  end  of  our 
term. 

The  three  incumbent  commissioners  will  be  up  for  reelection  in  the  primaries 
in  May  this  year.  It  appears  at  present  that  they  will  stake  their  ix)litical  future 
on  their  own  insensitivity  to  the  poor.  They  feel  that  the  constituents  of  the 
county  will  support  them. 

Our  efforts  in  recent  months  have  been  to  try  to  get  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  intervene,  by-pass  the  authority  of  the  county  com- 
missioners. Personally,  while  this  may  bring  foo<l  stamps  to  the  county,  I feel 
that  that  lets  the  county  coinmi.ssioners  off  the  hook  too  easily.  There  are  a 
number  of  persons  who  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  touch  as 
many  power  bases  a.s  ixissible.  national  industries  and  concerns  that  have  out- 
lets in  our  county,  and  who  are  committed  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  a 
food  stamp  plan.  These  pressures  apparently  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  and  the 
.suspicion  that  USDA  may  intervene  only  eau.ses  the  county  commissioners  to 
feel  that  now  they  can  run  on  a platform  which  says  that  they  will  have  saved 
the  county  $7500  in. administrative  costs. 

Some  persons  are  considering  the  possibility  of  filing  suit  against  the  county 
commissioners.  We  understand  that  in  some  counties  in  the  United  States  such 
suits  or  threats  of  suits  have  been  successful.  This  is  under  consideration.  We 
have  worked  very  closely  with  Senator  McGovern’s  .staff  in  the  Select  Committee 
and  Senator  McGovern  has  written  to  the  county  commissioners,  also  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  has  said  that — has  put  pressure  as 
a last  resort  for  USDA  to  come  in  directly.  This  is  where  we  .stand  now,  sir, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  some  of  the  pres.su res  behind  the  scene  may  bring  a 
.start  to  a program  which  has  been  on  the  Federal  books  for  over  six  years  and 
which  has  never  had  a trial  in  our  county. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  It  is  a little  hard  to  conceive.  Dr.  Adams,  that  in 
a county  which  has  the  county  seat  at  Gettysburg  and  where  20  i>er  cent  nearly 
of  the  people  are  below  poverty  levels,  they  have  no  footl  program  at  all. 

Any  questions  from  up  here? 

Question.  Has  there  l>een  any  attempt  to  get  intervention  by  the  State 
government? 

Dr.  Hale.  There  have  been  represen  tat  ion,s  to  the  State  l^epartment  of  Public 
Welfare.  Many  persons  have  very  dutifully  and  doggedly  met  with  the  commis- 
sioners, but  they  never  have  any  success. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Dr.  Hendkrson.  Would  you  give  me  just  a quick  picture  of  the  racial  makeup 
of  this  Adams  County?  Out  of  the  58,000  people  how  many  are  black? 

Dr.  Haue.  Very  few.  Our  problem  is  primarily  a problem  of  the  poor  rural, 
whites.  We  have  a black  ghetto  in  Gettysburg  with  perhaps  2o0  persons.  Among 
the  3,000  migrant  workers  who  come  to  Adams  County  to  pick  the  cherries  and 
the  apples  each  year,  there  are  a substantial  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Southern  blacks,  few  of  these  however,  stay  year  around. 

Dr.  Henderson.  How  do  you  account  for  this  recalcitrant  attitude  on  the  i>art 
of  the  power  structure  there  in  Adams  County?  What 

Dr.  Hale.  I don’t  think  it  is  only  the  lX)wer  structure.  I think  probably  the 
county  commissioners  reflect  a large  segment  of  their  own  constituents.  We 
represent  a section  of  the  country  that  still  celebrates  the  virtues  of  the  Puritan 
ethic  of  the  19th  and  17th  and  18th  centuries.  This,  I think,  is  hard  die,  and 
only  some  of  the  economic  and  political  realities  of  the  present  when  they  col- 
lide with  some  of  the.se  ideologies  of  the  past,  I think,  will  make  any  dent  in 
this. 

I think  what  I am  saying  here  is  that  we  don’t  have  nasty,  bad  county  com- 
missioners. They  are  merely  the  reflection  of  a large  segment  of  the  commu- 
nity which  elects  them. 

Thank  you. 

Question.  There  may  be  a mistake  in  my  recollection,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  has  been  stated  both  by  the  Ilepartment  of  Agriculture  and  the  present  Admin- 
istration that  it  was  their  intent  to  put  a food  program  into  every  single  couny 
in  this  country  that  needed  it,  and  they  prefer  to  do  that  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  government,  but  if  they  could  get  that  cooperation  they  would  put  that 
foot!  program  in  anyway. 

On  the  basis  of  that  sort  of  statement  have  you  had  any  response  from  those 
people  as  to  why  a food  stamp  program  has  not  been  introduced,  or  surplus 
commodity  program  ha.s  not  been  introduced  in  your  county? 

Dr.  Hale.  We  have  had  promises,  sir.  On  January  lo,  1970,  I i)ersonally  had 
a response  from  a letter  which  I had  directed  to  Secretary  Hardin.  The  answer 
came  from  Mr.  Robert  Kolker,  who  assured  me  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  Adams  County  on  its  list  of  counties  to  receive  a Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram shortly.  That  was  one  year  ago,  sir. 

Voice.  Yes.  I think  that  program  was  supposed  to  have  been  completed  by 
June  1970,  that  objective. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  commodity  distribution? 

Dr.  Hale.  None. 

Question.  No  food  stamp  and  no  commodity  distribution? 

Dr.  Hale.  Correct. 

Question.  Do  people  there  get  welfare  payments  in  the  traditional  sense? 

Dr.  Hale.  Yes.  Our  county  commissioners  complain  that  half  the  county  budget 
is  spent  for  welfare  services. 

The  chairman.  Dr.  Hale,  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Hale.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  South  Carolina? 

Is  Mrs.  DeLee  herefrom  South  Carolina? 

Voice.  I am  right  here.  [Ltfiughter.] 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Mrs.  Victoria  DeLee  from  Dorchester  County,  South 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I think  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  time.  I am  delighted 
to  have  you  here. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I don't  know,  Mrs.  DeLee.  what  thi.s  group  here  can  do  about 
it  to  help  you,  but  they  might  want  to  know  if  you  are  running  for  Congres.s  down 
there. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  Well,  I certainly  am,  man,  and  am  going  to  win  it,  too. 

The  Chairman.  We  hope  you  take  up  residence  in  Washington  soon. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  I certainly  am.  I am  going  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  hearing  .some  reports  about  how  the  food  pro- 
grams have  changed  and  how  well  they  are  today  serving  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
What  can  you  tell  us  about  your  part  of  South  Carolina? 

The  gentleman  next  to  her  is  Mr.  Paul  Mathias,  who  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  South  Carolina  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
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Mrs.  DeLee.  If  you  don’t  mind,  I will  let  Mr.  Mathias  say  a few  thiug.s  first, 
and  then  I will  take  it  away  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  are  moving  a little  late,  so 

Mrs.  DeLee.  Okay. 

Mr.  Mathias.  My  remarks  will  he  very  brief.  Dr.  Dunbar. 


Mr.  Mathias.  I appreciate  it,  because  I had  second  thoughts  about  following 
Mrs.  DeLee  and  it  gives  me  a rhance  to  make  some  point.s. 

Just  three  quick  points. 

First  of  all,  in  South  Carolina  there  are  presently,  as  of  December,  260.000 
people  receiving  food  stamps.  That  is  (compared  with  the  figure  of  000,000  who 
are  eligible.  That  is  the  figure  cited  in  Senator  Hollings’  book  “The  Case  Against 
Hunger.’’  So  you  see  we  have  about  28,  20,  perhai)s  30  i>er  cent — I haven’t  figured 
the  exact  percentage  of  it — of  people  who  are  eligible  to  receive  food  staiiqis  in  the 
State  who  are  actually  l>eiiefiting  from  that  program  at  the  current  time. 

With  regard  to  the  eligibility  .schedule  in  South  Carolina  it  is  currently  the 
lowest  in  the  nation.  The  maximum  per  year  for  a family  of  four  that  they  can — 
the  maximum  income  tht»y  can  have  and  still  be  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  i>rO' 
gram  is  $2,160.  The  State  Welfare  Department  proposes  to  increase  that  figure 
to  $2,520  a year  for  a family  of  four  with  an  increase  of  $360  which  when  you 
break  it  down  means  that  a family  of  four  can  earn  $1  more  per  day  and  still 
be  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  Food  Stamp  program. 

The  Chairman.  Ju.st  to  make  sure  we  understand  it,  Vaul,  you  are  saying  that 
at  the  present  time  in  South  Carolina  if  a family  of  four  ha.s  an  income  of,  .say, 
$2,200  it  can  receive — it  receive.s  no  Federal  food  assistance. 

Mr.  Mathias.  That  is  right. 

They  are  ineligible  if  they  receive  more  than  $2160. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mathais.  The  new  proposal  to  raise  it  to  $2520  would  put  u.s  in  the  cate- 
gory, I think,  of  Mississippi  ^^dlich  would  be  a very  dubious  distinction,  at  best, 
I think. 

On  the  better  side  of  the  ledger,  I should  mention  the  fact  that  South  Carolina 
is  going,  as  of  April  1,  to  be  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  use  the  new  checkoff 
system  for  welfare  recipients  to  receive  food  stamps  through  the  mail. 

What  this  means  is  that  all  people  in  the  State  receiving  welfare  can,  as  of 
that  date,  be  mailed  their  food  stamps  and  have  the  amount  required  to  pur- 
chase the  food  stamps  deducted  from  their  welfare  check,  to  be  mailed  both 
the  welfare  check  and  the  food  stamps  at  the  same  time.  And,  of  course,  the 
main  benefit  to  be  derived  in  that  i.s  that  it  eliminates  at  least  part  of  the  trans- 
portation problem  of  people  having  to  go  into  the  county  olRce  and  pick  up  the 
stamps  and  pay  the  transportation.  So  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  extent 
that  really  raise  the  participation  level  in  the  State. 

Mrs.  DeLee,  I think,  will  indicate  the  reasons,  at  least,  in  our  opinion  why 
some  of  these  better  things  are  happening  in  the  State.  I think  we  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 


Mrs.  DeLee.  Tes.  The  rea.son  for  that  i.s  because  maybe  some  of  you  haven’t 
read  about  it,  but  we  had  a meeting  with  Dr.  Ellis,  which  is  the  new  director 
of  the  Welfare  Department.  First,  when  he  took  oflfice  he,  I think  he  got  in  there, 
he  was  coming  on  the  . same  basi.s  that  Dr.  Rufus  was,  a die-hard.  You  could 
tell  him  to  go  on  and  say  what  he  was  going,  hut — l>ecause  in  the  civil  rights 
commissioner  we  had  a hearing  and  they  .submit  proposals  to  Dr.  Ell  i.s,  he  re* 
fused  to  comment  on  this  proi>osal,  but — so  we  had  a hearing  with  Dr.  Ellis 
which  we  kind  of  forced  him  to  do  to  hear  us,  and  while  we  had  this  discussion 
with  him  we  told  exactly  what  we  meant  for  him  to  do. 

And  so  they  was  pretty  cocky  in  his  oflice  like,  well  lie  knows  we  weren’t 
playing,  so  that  day  he  met  with  NAAOP  group,  he  talked  to  them  because — 
first,  he  said  he  couldn-’t  do  it,  but  he  did.  And  we  pitched  in  his  oiRce  and  we 
let  him  know  we  meant  business.  So  I think  Dr.  Ellis  got  the  message  that  we 
Intend  to  disrupt  that  .system  that  he  had  already  started  to — in  fact,  I told 
him  that  I — ^he  said  he  take  the  position  hecau.se  that — and  ho  rep — he  asked 
me  did  I know  why  he  took  the  position.  I .said  well,  the  reason  I feel  like  you 
take  the  position  of  being  director  of  the  Welfare  Department  because  you  seen 
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Dr.  Rufus  wa.s  doing  such  u good  job  keeping  the  i>oor  people  down,  and  you 
felt  like  if  you  take  it,  you  could  do  still  a better  job.  So  be  .said  his  aims  wa.s 
to  do  better,  so  we — I told  him — but  he  is  going  to  do  better  because  we  intend 
to  put  pressure  on  him. 

So  I think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons — in  fact.  I know  that  this  is  a part  of 
the  reason  that  they  have  made  this  new — and  the  new  governor.  Governor 
West,  took  office,  because  they  know  we  are  not  playing  down  in  South  Caro- 
lina now,  and  but,  a woman  said  that  some  of  the  things  that  hapi>eued — I don’t 
know  how  well  that  is  going  to  work.  I’ll  have  to — it  is  hrst  going  to  have  to — 
let’s  .see  if  in  the  reaction  tend  to  really  know  how  it  is  going  to — how  it  is  going 
to  work.  Because,  right  now  like — other  people  saying  just  now,  speaking  on  their 
situation,  we  got  it  terrible.  And  it  really  hurts  me  to  start  talking  about  the 
food  stamp  and  the  welfare  situation  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  because 
all  of  it  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  Arkansas  and  whatnot,  because  right  now  we 
have  people  that  if  you  are  a welfare  recipient,  meaning  that  a.s  the  lady  said 
in  the  beginning,  a mother,  an  old  lady  living  in  the  house  with  her  daughter,  and 
if  .she  is  getting  a welfare  check  and  the  daughter  is  working,  they  got  some  gim- 
mick that  says  if  you  are  cooking  out  of  the  .same  pot  then  you  can’t  even  get 
food  stamps.  You  have  to  cook  separate.  Also  if  you  on  welfare,  if  a mother 
stays  with  her  daughter,  and  she  is  on  welfare,  probably  her  check  may  be  .$59 
but  if  she  lives  with  her  daughter  they  will  cut  that  down  becau.se  they  says 
that  her  daughter,  a daughter  owes  that  to  the  mother  to  take  care  of  her,  so 
they  cut  the  check  down  to  .$42  or  $4S. 

Then  if  they  don’t  the  old  lady  can’t  get  food  stamps,  and  thi.s  goes  on  all  over. 
We  have  cases  there  where  unwed  mother  got  children  and  on  some  stamps,  if 
somebody  turns,  you  know,  reports  saying  that  the  woman  got  a boyfriend,  turn 
around  say  which,  you  know,  the  food  stamps  go  through  the  welfare  office,  the 
welfare  director — she  is  always  in  charge,  because  when  you  get  to  the  food 
stamp  office  then  they  will,  are  apt  to  check  with  the  welfare  director,  if  it  is  a 
case,  maybe  they  feel  like  that  she  should  have  something  to  do  with  it,  she  will 
have — if  somebody  turns  and  says  this  woman  got  a boyfriend,  she  going  to  have 
to  cut  in  to  Say  whether  thi.s  boyfriend  gives  this  woman  .$5  a month  or,  if — be- 
cause she  feel  like — and  the  welfare  though  question  the  woman  up  to  saying, 
“Well,  I know  you  wouldn’t  have  a boyfriend  unless  he  is  giving  you  some 
money”.  And  maybe  the  poor  girl  might  say,  “Yes,  he  gives  me  $5  this  month — 
or  .$2.”  Then  they  says  put  her  down  that  she  gets  $5  a month  extra  coming  in 
from  somebody  else.  Probably  maybe  one  dollar  or  more  than  let  her  be  eligible 
for  food  stamps. 

So  these  are  the  situations  and  it  is  awful,  I am  telling  you.  Somebody  said 
wonder  if  it  is  from  the  state  level.  No  it  is  not.  It  is  from  the  Federal  level,  be- 
cause I myself  called  the  Agriculture  Department  here  in  Washington  and  they 
give  me  them  same  fool  answers  just  like  it  is  down  in  my  county. 

They  will  say  well,  you  got  to,  you  know,  you  got  to — the  only  way  you  can 
be  eligible  that  you  got  to — can’t  make  but  so  much  and  .so  much.  And  when 
you  get  through  hashing  it  out  in  Washington,  sometime.s  I wonders  how  much 
(unintelligible)  because  they  all  talk  just  alike. 

So  these  are  the  things  that  we  go  through  with  that.  If  anybody  asks  me  do 
I have  the  answer,  yes,  I does,  I got  the  answer  for  all.  That  is  just  why  I am 
running  for  this  position,  because  I feel  like  if  I am  elected  to  Congress,  Honey 
Sugarpie,  I am  going  to  disrupt  this  system. 

( Chorus  of  “Right  On” ) [Applause] 

Mirs.  DeLee.  And  that  is  why  lam  traveling  all  about  because — now  everybody 
is — want  to  say  that  they  want  to  do  something  about  the  system,  they  want 
to  help.  But  you  got — you  got  the  answer  too.  So  I am  a very  fair  woman  and 
I am  depending  on  my  i)eople  down  in  the  First  Congressional  District  to  sup- 
port me  with  votes,  that  they  are  the  good  i>eople.  And  I am  depending  on  these 
people  that  got  the  money  to  send  me  .some  money  to  win  this  election  because 
I got  to  start  over,  I got  to  get  the  loot,  $50,000,  and  if  anybody  said  they  want 
to  help,  you  just  send  a donation  to  me,  'because  I am  going  to  win  this  seat 
to  Congre.ss  and  if  I get  up  here  lam  going  to  change  this  system,  because  any- 
body knows  'that  Victoria  DeLee  going  on — everybody  know  that  she  going  all 
day,  even  the  Federal  judge,  because,  you  know  met  him  out  around  too. 
[Laughter.] 

So  if  you  know  why  I am  saying  this,  that  you  can  .send  all  your  contributions 
to  Mrs.  Septima  Clark,  269  (unintelligible)  Street,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
but  it  is  Victoria  DeLee  for  Congre.ss. 
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So  that  is  my  answer.  Because  God  knows  I have  been  in  this  county  and  1 
know  every  board — you  name  it,  I am  here — and  there.  And  the  only  thing  I 
see  now  to  do  is  get  in  Washington  because  it  needs  somebody  to  carry  it  up 
here  and  we  will  get  something  done  down  there.  That  is  why  I am  doing  it. 

So  this  is  it. 

The  CiiAiKMAN’.  All  right. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  And  lam  ready  for  any  questions. 

The  Chaikman.  If  everybody — [Laughter  aiulapploiuse.] 

Well,  everybody's  heard  what  ^Ir.s.  DeLee  is  dei)(‘nding  on  ns  to  do. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  Right. 

The  CiiAUtMAN.  Say,  Mrs.  Del^ee,  you  and  Mrs.  Septma  Chirk  would  make 

Are  there  any  questions  for  Mrs.  DeLee  V 

Mrs.  DeLee.  She’s  my  treasurer  because  you  see,  you  can’t  trust  everybody. 
[Laughter.] 

Question.  I have  got  a question  for  Mrs.  DeLee  or  Mr.  Mathias,  either  one 
I believe  South  Carolina  in  form  at  any  rate  operates  all  the  State  Welfare  de- 
partments. I mean,  it  isn’t  a county ; it  isn’t  run  by  the  county  government. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  No. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  makes  any  difference  in  atti — in  the — do  you  see 
any  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  local  officials  of  the  local  welfare  depart- 
ment than  we  heard  from  Arkansas  or  Kentucky  or — in  other  words,  does  the 
state  department  really  try  to  improve  things  all  over  the  State  or  does  it  leave 
things  pretty  much  up  to  the  local  directors? 

Mr.  Mathias.  I would  like  to  respond  by  saying  that  it  is  apparent  to  us  that 
the  situation  that  exists  in  Dorchester  County  is  typical  of  one  that  exists 
throughout  the  State.  And  the  new  director  has  evidences,  or,  at  least,  indi- 
cated that  he  will  resiwnd  affirmatively  to  complaints.  But  there  is  no  affirma- 
tive action  program  that  he  is  going  to  initiate — at  least  it  appears  to  us — to 
deal  with  the  situation. 

For  example,  the  problem  of  discourteous  treatment  of  welfare  applicants  and 
recipients — if  you  do  send  him  a complaint  he  will  act  on  it.  However,  we  can’t, 
you  know,  be  sending  in  complaints  for  all  people  in  the  State  and  it  is  just  too 
time-consuming.  It  is  obvious  to  us  that  there  should  be  some  effort  made  to — 
to  evaluate  the  sensitivities  of  welfare  i>ersonnel  to,  in  fact,  deal  with  poor 
people,  to  see  if  they  are  equipped  to  do  that  in  a noncondescending  manner.  And 
we  have  gotten  very  little  indication  that  he  is  going  to  move  in  that  direction. 

I think  that — it  is  the  same  point  that  Dr.  Henderson  made  to  the 
question  of  really  the  ability  of  State  government  ns  well  as  local  government 
to  really  deal  with  the  problem. 

Question.  Mrs.  DeLee  I have  been  knowing  .vou  for  some  while  and  I sure 
hope  you  get  to  Congress. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  I am  going  there.  Bal)e. 

Question.  And  as  soon  as  you  get  there,  or  in  the  meantime,  or  when  you  do 
get  there,  I know  a little  bit  about — to  back  up  what  you  are  saying,  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee,  just  for  two  places  in  rural  areas  where  people  get  mistreated  the 
same  way  so  that — and  some  of  the  other  witnesses,  we  get  a picture  of  the  local 
people  who  seem  to  have  some  kind  of  self-righteousness,  the  holier-than-thou 
attitude,  that  somehow  we  are  not  good  enough  as  people  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  somebody  else  is  worthy.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  of  when  somebody 
tries  to  improve  themselves,  like  a daughter  comes  home  from  college  and  works 
in  summertime  so  she  can  go  back  to  college,  the  family  is  taken  off  because 
someone  is  working. 

So  that  every  step  a person  tries  to  make  to  get  u\) — would  it  not — would  you 
not — think — her — I would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  this,  that  all  the  money 
that  goes  for  the  local  people  to  administer  the  program,  their  incompetent  to 
do  it  just  because  they  are  not  big  enough. 

What  would  you  think  of  the  system,  it  has  been  suggested  before,  where 
people  who  need  a certain  minimum  income,  standard,  automatically  get  their 
checks  from  Washington,  the  way  they  get  Social  Security  checks,  that  it  is 
automatic,  all  these  people  who  are  administering,  don’t  have  to  administer, 
they  can  get  on  the  program  if  they  don’t  have  any  other  way  of  making  a living, 
but  more  of  the  money  goes  to  the  people  that  need  it  without  all  the  waiting  in 
line  and  harassment  and  the  .self-righteous  attitude  that  keeps  people  off.  What 
Would  you  think  of  something  like  that? 
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^Irs.  DeLee.  Well,  1 think  that  you  are  saying  that  it  would  be — you  think 
it  would  be  better,  instead,  of  getting  their  check  from  the  local,  that  instead 
they  would  get  it  from  Washington.  Well,  I think 

Question.  Automatically. 

Mrs.  OeLee.  Automatically.  Yes,  I think  that  would  be  a good  thing,  I think 
that  would  be  the  best,  but  I still  belie\^  it  needs  somebody  up  there  who,  you 
know,  to  do  something  in  Washington,  because  the  Admin istnation  up  here  needs 
shaken  ixp  plenty  because  they  would  find — they  would  have  somebody  that’s 
got — I just  really  believe  if  this  was  to  happen  it  would — it  would  be  something 
like  the  welfare,  because  right  now  the  ^ate  left  it  up  to  the  local  to  say  an 
estimate  on  how  much  a family  should,  you  know,  receive.  And  then  when  they 
get  this  into  state  department,  then  this  is  how  you  get  thft  checks. 

And  if  the  Federal  Government  have  to  do  it  all,  I just  believe  this  is  the  kind 
of  way  they  w’ould  have,  some  kind  of  new  little  gimmick  about  the  thing.  So 
I really  believe  we  going  to  have  to  have  somebody  up  there  who  knew  to,  you 
know,  change  that  system  we  got  right  up  here. 

But  I believe  that  is  what  we  would  have. 

Question.  We,  would  have  federal  standards  and  not  leave  it  up  to  the  local 
people. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  Oh,  god.  don’t  leave  nothing  up  to  the  local  i>eople  because  shame 
on  us,  because — I mean  that  is  what  our  problem  is  with  schools,  lunch  programs, 
and  welfare,  you  name  it,  because  too  much  of  it  is  left  in  the  local  people’s 
hands. 

The  Chairman.  Dr,  Wheieler? 

Dr.  Wheeler.  One  brief  question,  asked  of  Mr.  Mathias. 

If  I understand  it,  there  was  actually  a pilot  project  in  South  Carolina  where 
free  food  stamps  were  a way  of  life.  In  fact  this  is  the  only  one.  Could  you  give 
us  the  status  on  that? 

Mr.  Mathias.  That  was  at  Beaufort  and  Jasper  Counties,  and  I regret  that 
I do  not  have  figures  on  that.  My  feeling  is  that  it  has  not  been  overly  success- 
ful, that  is  just  an  undocumented  feeling.  I am  sorry  I don’t  have  any  figures 
on  those  two  counties. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Mathias,  that  program  was  introduced  in 
Beaufort  and  Jasper  Counties  in  early  1960  with  a good  bit  of  national  publicity 
w’as  it  not? 

Mr.  Mathias.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  true  that  that  program,  with  some  free  stamps  has 
spread  through  zero  other  counties  in  the  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  Mathias.  I think  that  was  the  only  two  that  currently  are  receiving — 
people — I think  the  income  cut  out  for  that,  as  I recall,  people  under,  what  was 
it,  ,%30  a month. 

Mrs.  DeLee.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mathias.  So  you  see,  you  know,  first  of  all,  it  is  set  to  reach  a minimum 
number  of  people  and  again,  I don’t  have  the  figures,  but  my  impressionj  is,  that 
even  with  that  very  low  cutoff,  there  has  been  relatively  little  aggressive  action  to 
reach  even  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  About  7500  people  in  the  two-county  total  getting  some  kind 
of  food  stamps,  I don’t  know  how  many  of  them  are  getting  them  free. 

Mr,  Mathias,  I tried  to  ascertain  that  this  morning  but  those  folks  are  tak- 
ing the  day  off. 

The  Chairman.  Other  questions  for  Mrs.  DeLee  and  Mr.  Mathias.  I want  to 
thank  both  of  you  very,  very  much.  And  stay  around  for  this  afternoon. 

We  are  going  to  have  one  other  state.  I believe  somebody  is  here  from  Texas, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  have  a statement  after  that  from  Dr.  George  Wiley  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

Is  Mrs.  Marcella  Hubbard  from  San  Antonio  here? 

Mrs.  Hubbard,  we  have  a printed  statement  from  yon,  I believe.  Perhaps  you 
could  summarize  it  for  us. 

Statement  of  Marcella  Hubbard,  San  Antonio,  Tex, 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  VERSUS  COMMODITIES 

Recently  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  there  was  a very  real  possibility  that  the  com- 
modities program  would  be  re-instated  if  the  foods  for  the  food  stamp  program 
were  not  increased.  Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Gutierrez — president  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  affiliate  said  that  if  the  commodities  came  back — all  hell  would  break 
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loose.  In  effect  she  was  saying  that  the  coininodities  program  is  not  adequate 
and  cannot  be  in  any  way  compared  to  the  food  stamp  program  which  allows 
families  to  buy  and  decide  what  they  want  and  nee<l  to  eat. 

FOOD  STAMl*  PARTICIPATION 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  has  a population  of  more  than  50%  Mexican-Ameri- 
caiis — a large  segment  of  this  group  is  unable  to  find  jobs  which  would  allow  them 
to  live  at  a decent  level — most  of  our  problems  are  unsKilled  labor — no  factories — 
and  labor  is  cheaii — ^^because  of  our  people's  need  for  money — often  they  will 
work  at  less  then  a dollar  an  hour.  Thus  we  have  thousands  of  families  living 
on  incomes  of  less  than  .$4000  a year.  At  jiresent  San  Antonio  has  a participation 
of  76,885  non-welfare  recipients  buying  food  stamps — and  68,323  welfare  assisted 
families  on  the  program — yet  we  know  that  more  families  are  eligible — why  are 
they  not  iwirticipating? 

Distribution  of  Pood  Stamps 

There  is  no  question — that  the  method  used  to  distribute  the  stamps  is  a 
major  reason  for  this  lack  of  i>articipation.  An  example  of  this  i.s  the  fact  that  no 
woman  looks  forward  to  spending  an  entire  day  at  the  food  stamp  office — she 
may  even  find  that  she  has  to  come  back  the  next  day  before  she  can  purchase 
the  stamps.  One  of  the  big  factors  in  this  is  that  no  method  has  been  designed 
to  effectively  deal  with  the  problem  of  processing  the  people. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

There  is  no  question  that  lunch  programs  are  essential  and  should  not  be 
restricted  to  poverty  pockets  only.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  though  we 
have  the  program  in  our  school  district — participation  has  not  been  what  we 
would  like.  This  being  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  children  are  still  being  i.ssued 
blue  tickets — quotas  are  maintaine<l  on  how  many  children  can  participate  per 
school  and  that  children  who  are  on  this  program  do  not  get  served  dessert.  It 
can  also  be  blamed  that  not  enough  effort  has  been  made  to  inform  the  community 
and  the  parents  about  this  program. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

A study  conducted  in  1969  by  the  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Mexican-American  sho\ved  that  chicano  students  were  more  likely  to  attend 
school  when  Mexi can-food  was  served  in  the  cafeterias.  The  Mexican-American 
has  many  problems — one  is  the  drop-out  rate — we  can  not  keep  our  children  in 
school  if  they  are  starving  during  the  day. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  children  do  not  cease  to  be  hungry  when 
they  get  out  of  elementary  school — Just  as  we  require  by  law^  that  all  criminals 
be  punished — so  must  we  require  by  law  that  all  school  children  be  fed  free — and 
once  \ve  do  that — then  we  can  move  to  appropriate  funds  to  carry  out  the  law* 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  school  lunch  law — effective  January  1,  1971  will 
begin  to  correct  many  of  the  injustices  which  we  all  kno\v  exist. 

PERSON  N EL ATTITUDES 

Personnel  play  a key  part  not  only  in  encouraging  participation  but  in  speeding 
up  the  process  of  service — often  they  treat  the  ixitential  participants  in  humiliat- 
ing and  degrading  fashions.  Add  to  this  the  tendency  of  shoving  families  with 
administrative  problems  on  one  another  and  you  have  one  big  factor  in  why  people 
rather  not  participate.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  which  c»ost  great  delays  and 
mistakes  is  that  many  of  the  workers  at  the  food  stamp  offices  are  no  knowledgable 
in  either  USDA  or  local  guidelines.  Yet  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to  verbally 
decide  whether  family  X can  participate  or  not. 

Since  we  seek  to  bring  food  to  thousands  of  families  as  soon  as  possible — iwe 
need  to  look  for  new  ways  and  new  ideas.  In  some  states  they  axe  using  com- 
puters to  estimate  the  amounts  for  food  stamps  for  each  family  then  mailing 
the  stamps  along  witi  the  checks — having  deducte<l  the  amount  for  them  already. 

iWhat  if  an  agreement  could  be  worked  out — whereby  a store  chain  would  agree 
to  bond  and  pay  the  salary  of  one  of  its  employees — who  would  sell  stamps  to 
(jertified  persons.  More  people  could  then  go  to  their  local  Safeway  or  other 
chain  and  quickly  buy  their  stamps  and  groceries.  This  would  alleviate  the  con- 
gestion at  the  centnil  office — the  busine.ssman  would  stand  to  gain  from  such  a 
service  and  we  would  service  our  i>eople  <iuickly. 

o 
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iMrs.  Hubbard.  Yes,  I thought 

The  Chairman.  First,  I want  to  welcome  you  here. 

Mrs.  Hubbard.  Thank  you. 

I must  say  tiiat  I am  distressed  that  I don't  see  any  more  people  from 
Texas  or  from  the  Soiitiiwest>  because  I think  tliat  we  have  a very  serious  prob- 
lem and  lack  of  representation  is  a part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  had — I might  add — we  liad  invited  another  gentle- 
man wiio  didn’t  make  it.  But  we — we  liad  some  feeling  about  that. 

Remarks  of  Mrs.  Maroeixa  Hubbard,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Hubbard.  Well,  I come  to  you  and  address  myself  mainly  to  the  problem 
of  Sail  Antonio,  wliich  is  in  Bexar  County,  and  we  liave  the  distinction  of  not 
just  talking  about  having  diseases;  we  actually  just  go  ahead  and  produce  tlie 
patient.  We  just  lost  eight  people  in  a diphtiieria  epidemic  and  we  have  102  regis- 
tered cases  of  the  disease. 

Recently,  in  San  Antonio,  the  Welfare  Rights  was  told  that  there  was  a possi- 
bilit  we  would  lose  the  Food  Stamp  program.  At  that  time,  the  people  made  it  felt 
to  do  so  would  be  to  let  loose — the  people  would  just  raise  cain  over  it.  I think 
what  they  were  saying  to  us  is  that  the  commodities  cannot  in  anyway  be  con- 
sidered an  effective  prograim  And  that  somehow  we  must  come  up  Avith  the  funds 
to  produce  the  Food  Stamp  program. 

The  next  problem  that  we  have,  sir,  seems  to  be  the  participation.  It  seems 
to  be  that  the  officials  of  the  Food  Stamp  office  through  their  attitude,  the  way 
they  humiliate  the  people,  and  the  fact  that  workers  themselves  are  so  unin- 
formed that  they  give  false  statements  to  people.  People  will  come  in  and  ask 
for  help  and  a worker,  not  knowing  the  guidelines  set  down  by  the  U.S.D.A.,  and 
not  knowing  the  guidelines  of  the  State  of  Texas,  will  take  it  upon  tliemselves  to 
tell  the  recipients  wlietiier  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  this  program.  And  they 
discourage  these  people  because  they  give  them  false  information — tiiey  usually 
cannot — or  tliey  shove  these  people  on  to  another  worker  because  they  don’t  know 
the  guidelines.  These  people  end  up  being  shoved  from  one  office  to  another  to 
another  and  they  are  never  serviced. 

Out  of  a total  of  welfare  families  we  have  only  58,323  participate  in  the  Food 
Stamp  program,  and  in  the  county,  where  it  has  been  shown  that  hunger  is  prev- 
alent and  where  the  minor — the  majority  of  the  Mexican-Americans  are  earning 
less  than  ^^>000  a year  and  where  the  average  Mexican-Ainerican  family  con- 
stitutes 6 to  8 people,  there  is  something  lacking  tiiere,  there  is  something  very 
basically  wrong  when  only  such  a small  number  are  participating  in  tiie  program. 

And  I think  that  the  problem  we  iiave  to  address  ourselves  to  is  the  way  the 
I)eople  are  treated  when  they  go  in  to  seek  help  and  the  fact  tiiat  enough  in- 
formation is  not  being  put  out.  People  don’t  know  that  tliey  are  eligible ; iieople 
don’t  know  that  this  program  is  there  for  their  benefit. 

And  the  second  tiling,  sir,  is  tiie  way  tiiat  it  is  being  handled.  The  distribution 
of  the  Food  Stamp  program  is  a problem  in  itself.  So  many  of  tiie  people — 'I  can 
only  repeat  what  some  of  tiiese  people  iiave  already  said — tiiat  the  mothers  go 
there  and  they  spend  ail  day  w’aiting  to  be  served.  Tiiey  iiave — sometimes  we  have 
cases  where  people  have  to  go  back  a second  day  to  try  and  get  serviced.  Tliis  is 
a disgrace.  These  people  are  hungry.  They  are  iiungry  when  they  go  there.  They 
usually  walk  to  the  Food  Stamp  office  to  get  serviced. 

It  would  seem  to  us,  sir,  and  this  is  a suggestion  that  was  made  with  the 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  and  positively  bears  some  consideration:  a sug- 
gestion we  have  some  means  of  selling  the  car  license  plates — we  let  the  local 
chain  store,  such  as  Safeway  or  so  forth,  handle  this.  You  can  go  in  and  buy 
your  license  plate  at  your  local  grocery  store.  That  so  now  siiould  an  agreement 
be  worked  out  with  your  local  chain  store,  where  tiiey  would  bond  a person  and 
pay  the  seller  or  employer  of  that  store,  so  that  person  could  in  turn  sell  the 
food  stamps.  And  this  would  alleviate  the  congestion  at  the  central  office,  tiie 
delay,  and  all  he  would  have  to  go  there  would  be  to  be  recertified  and  to  be  inter- 
viewed for  eligibility. 

And  so  this  is  basically  what  I have  come  to  say. 

Thank  you. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I inigiit  say  that  Mrs.  Hubbard  lias  brought  some  photographs  here  and  you 
can’t  see  them  out  there,  but  these  are  photographs  of  tiie  place  in  San  Antonio 
or  a place  in  San  Antonio  Avhere  people  have  to  go  to  receive  their  food  stamps. 

Mrs.  Hubrard.  I might  add — 
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The  Chairman. — It  is  written  in  the  back  of  one  of  them  that  people  are  herded 
into  cuttle-like  corrals  to — and  indeed  from  looking  at  these  pictures,  they  look 
like — that  is  what  it  looks  like.  And  I think  that  is  inhuman. 

Mrs.  Hubbakd.  I tliink  it  should  be  made  clear  -that  the  Food  Stamp  office  is 
situated  next  to  a glue  factory,  and  that  jjeople  are  continually  becoming  ill  for 
waiting  to  be  served,  from  the  fniiies  that  are  coming  in  from  the  glue  factory. 
And  this  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

Thank  you. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  had  a food  stamp  program  in  San  Antonio? 

Mrs.  Hubbard.  We  have  had  it  now  about  three  years.  But  there  is  a possibility 
we  will  not  have  it  again. 

(Question.  If  I recall  correctly,  we  were  down  there  1068  I believe  it  was,  that 
we  had  a hearing — this  board  did — and  at  that  time  there  was  no  food  stamp  but 
there  was  considerable  resistance,  as  I recall  correctly  too,  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. And  I presume  the  reason  why  it  Is  possible  you  might  lose  it  is  because 
there  is  still  some  resistance  to  the  program. 

Mrs.  Hubbard.  Well,  there  is  a great  deal  of  resistance  to  the  program  itself  on 
the  idea  that  it  is  giving  free  money  to  the  lazy  and  to  the  poor.  But  I think  one 
of  the  things  that  has  added  to  our  problems  at  this  time  is  that  a million  dollars, 
over  a million  dollars  in  food  stamps  was  stolen  from  the  fo^  stamp  office  by 
food  stamp  employees,  but  it  is  coming  out  to  look  like  as  though  that  administra- 
tion which  could  not  manage  to  discover  this — it  is  not  being  blamed  on  the  ad- 
ministration but  on  the  poor.  That  if  it  weren’t  necessary  to  have  the  Food  Stamp 
program,  then  the  fraud  would  not  have  taken  place. 

And  that  is  choking  the  poor. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions  for  Mrs.  Hubbard? 

Mr.  Sorenson.  Mrs.  Hubbard,  when  we  were  in — when  this  board  was  in  San 
Antonio  three  years  ago,  or  three  and  a half  years  ago,  the  extensiveness  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  San  Antonio  was  appalling.  I just  wondered  if  you 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  conditions  today. 

Mrs.  Hubbard.  They  have  only  grown  worse.  They  are  not  getting  any  better. 
I think  that  the  only  way  they  could  be  a little  bit  better  off  would  be  if  we  had 
a tremendous  drive  to  get  everyone  to  qualify  for  food  stamps.  That  would  be  the 
only  way.  And  then  again  you  would  run  into  the  problem  of  how  many  people 
can  actually  afford  to  buy  sufficient  food  stamps  to  survive  adequately  for  a 
month.  And  I don’t  think  that  we  are  going  that  way.  I really  feel  that  we  are 
going  the  opposite. 

The  Chairman.  Just  by  clitince,  ^Irs.  Hubbard,  I happened  to  be  in  San  Antonio 
last  week,  and  I was  impressed  again  about  how  pretty  the  downtown  section 
of  San  Antonio  is. 

Mrs.  Hubbard.  I w'ould  like  to  invite  you  to  come  to  the  West  Side, 

The  Chairman.  What  I was  going  to  say,  this  is  truly  u city  of  two  cities, 
isn’t  it? 

Mrs.  Hubbard.  Yes.  And  the  beauty  of  the  city  is  being  paid  for  by  the  poverty 
section  and  the  poor. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.)  The  last  of  our  witnesses 
from  the  States  about  conditions  in  the  localities.  And  there  is  not  much  to  add 
to  what  they  said,  and  I have  nothing  to  add  to  it. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  now  a statement  from  a repre.sentative  of  the  National 
AA'elfare  Rights  Organization.  Is  Dr.  AViley  here? 

Dr.  AViley  we  are  going  to  ask  you  in  a minute  to  introduce  the  ladies  you  have 
with  you. 

I would  like  to  say  to  you  and  to  the  group  that  I feel  that  those  who  have 
been  pressing  for  a better  food  program  for  this  country  in  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  part  of  the  movement  which  the  National  AA'elfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion spearheaded.  I tliink  it  has  been  one  movement.  And  I think  it  ought  to  become 
even  more  closely  unified,  because  I think  that  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization stands  for  is  what  we  have  stood  for.  And  it  is  a very  special  priv- 
ilege to  have  you  here  today,  and  why  don’t  you  introduce  your  two  charming 
escorts. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  George  Wiley  of  the  National  AA^elfare  Rights  Organization 

Dr.  Wiley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dunbar.  AAMth  me  today  are  two  representatives 
of  our  local  affiliate  in  AA’^ashoe  County,  in  Nevada,  w'hich  is  the  county  in  the 
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Reno-Carsou  City  area.  Ou  my  left  Mrs.  Johanna  Biistamont  and  on  nay  left,  Mrs. 
Geraldine  Decker. 

I have  asked  them  to  come  with  uae  today  because  the  problenas  of  welfare 
in  Nevada  really  exenaplify  some  of  the  horrors  of  welfare  systems,  exemplify 
the  failure  of  this  Administration  to  effectively  jarotect  the  rights  and  enforce 
the  laws  as  they  apply  to  i>oor  people,  and,  I think  also,  dramatize  the  fact  that 
the  proposals  for  welfare  reform  as  advanced  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  have 
notliing  to  do  with  the  problems  that  poor  people  in  the  State  of  Nevada  have. 

President  Nixon  has  described  our  present  welfare  system  as  a monstrous 
consuming  outrage.  We  in  the  Welfare  Rights  Organization  think  that  his  re- 
sponse to  it  in  proposing  an  inadequate  family  assistance  plan  that  is  in  fact 
a repression  and  an  underinining  the  rights  that  people  have  under  this  out- 
rageous system  that  we  have  at  the  present  time,  is  to  introduce  a program 
that  is  more  outrageous  under  the  guise  of  welfare  reform.  And  to  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  continuing  disappointment  that  so  many  elements  of  the — in  the  lib- 
eral communities  have  lieen  hoodwinked  by  these  Nixon  proposals.  And  the  fact 
tliat  these  empty  principles  and  hollow  rhetoric  that  the  Administration  has 
advanced  are  the — so  many  people  seem  to  think  that  these  represent  a first 
step  toward  reforming  the  nightmares  of  our  welfare  system. 

We,  the  organized  poor  people  of  this  nation,  have  condemned  Nixon's  so- 
called  welfare  reform.  We  have  renewed  our  resolve  to  fight  this  proposal  and 
not  only  to  fight  against  the  Nixon  welfare  reform  proposal.  We  announced 
today  our  intent  to  fight  for  the  defeat  of  any  proposals  that  do  not  seriously 
attempt  to  reform  the  welfare  system.  An-d  by  that,  we  mean  proposals  that  do 
not  permit  this  nation  to — dealing  with  a fundamental  problem  of  poverty, 
and  that  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  income  to  meet  the  actual  needs  that  fam- 
ilies, that  poor  people  have  for  food,  for  shelter,  for  housing  in  this  country 
today.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Wiley.  Our  proposal  introduced  as  legislation  by  Senator  McCarthy  in  the 
last  term,  calls  for  a $5500  floor  under  income.  That  proposal,  extrajiolated  to 
today's  living  costs  and  today's  needs,  would  amount  to  a $6500  floor  under 
income.  And  yet  the  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed  a $1600  benefit  level 
as  though  this  is  going  to  be  a step  toward  dealing  with  poverty  in  this  country. 

We  feel,  and  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  in  I960,  identified  as  a top  priority  for  eliminat- 
iug  hunger  and  malnutrition,  the  establishment  of  a $5500  guaranteed  income 
and  that  a cash  assistance  program  of  this  sort  should  be  the  basic  goal  for 
eliminating  hunger  and  malnutrition.  And  we  note  that  President  Nixon  at- 
tacked that  proposal  as  a proposal  that  not  only  would  he  not  support,  but  a 
proposal  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  say  should  not  be  implemented. 

Now  we  say — we  say  that  the  Nixon  program  faiLs  to  meet  all  of  the  basic 
tests  of  welfare  reform.  And  I would  like  to  just  cite  a half  dozen  basic  princi- 
ple.s  for  welfare  reform  and  measure  the  Nixon  proposal  against  them. 

First  of  all,  it  should  make  an  adequate  floor  under  Income ; an  adequate  floor 
means  $6500  for  a family  of  four  or  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics’ own  sun’ey  as  to  what  it  takes  to  live  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
(•ountry. 

Second,  it  would  provide  the  income,  and  you  have  heard  the  testimony  to- 
day, it  would  provide  the  inc<ane  in  a way  that  is  not  degrading  to  the  recipients 
of  that  income. 

Thirdly,  it  would  provide  the  system  with  justice  as  well  as  dignity  and 
protect  the  rights  of  poor  people  under  that  who  are  receiving  it. 

Fourth,  it  must  provide  the  income  through  a simple  administrative  mechanism 
that  will  not  operate  in  the  way  in  which  our  present  welfare  and  food  stamp 
programs  do. 

Fifth,  it  must  provide  the  income  in  an  equitable  fashion  so  we  do  not  have 
the  tremendous  disparities  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  the 
tremendous  disparities  of  one  class  of  people  to  another.  And  I cite,  for  example, 
the  fact  that  mothers  and  children  in  this  country  are  treated  the  worst  of 
all  of  the  welfare  programs. 

Sixth,  it  must  provide  economic  and  other  incentives  for  people  to  become 
self-sufficient.  That  is  to  say,  a work  incentive,  and  by  that  we  do  not  mean  a 
forced  work  provision ; we  mean  day-care  programs,  we  mean  job-training  pro- 
grams, and  we  mean  an  ability  to  keep  a portion  of  earned  income  so  there  is  a 
smooth  transition  from  the  program  to  self-sufficiency. 
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And  finally — and  finally,  it  must  redistribute  income ; it  must  begin  to  provide 
the  poor  people  with  a relatively  competitive  position  in  the  economy  so  we  are 
not  simply  giving  poor  people  a little  bit  of  money  and  then  inflation  takes  it 
away  from  them. 

I would  submit  to  you  today  that  the  Nixon  proposals  fail  every  one  of  these 
tests.  It  certainly  does  not  provide  an  adequate  income,  and,  it,  in  fact,  will 
undermine  the  income  of  90  per  cent  of  the  recipients  of  AFDC  at  the  present 
time.  Second,  it  provides  the  income  with  more  bureaucracy,  more  harassment, 
more  investigation,  and  more  insuits  to  the  dignity  of  recipients  than  the  pres- 
ent system.  Thirdly,  the  Nixon  proposal  does  not  protect  the  rights  of  poor  peo- 
ple, and  in  fact,  rights  that  poor  peoifie  presently  have  under  the  present  welfare 
system,  are  undermined  under  the  Nixon  proposal.  Fourth,  the  administration 
that  Nixon  proposes  is  more  complex  than  the  present  welfare  bureaucracy  and 
you  may  find  that  hard  to  imagine,  but  one  expert  has  estimated,  that  there  are 
64  different  Federal-State  arrangements  possible  in  each  of  the  54  different 
States  and  jurisdictions  that  presently  operate  welfare  programs.  So  the  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  of  welare  is  i)erpetuated  and  expanded.  Fifth,  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  income  of  the  Nixon  proposal  continues  the  categorical  ap- 
proach where  families  are  put  in  one  category  which  will  have  a very  low  in- 
come ; old  people  are  treated  differently  ; and  childless  couples  are  yet  in  another 
category  which  get  no  assistance  whatsoever  under  his  proposal. 

Again,  the  disparities  between  States  will  be  perpetuated  under  this  system. 
There  will  be — you  still  have  the — you  will  have  a $1600  floor  but  you  wdll  still 
have  great  variation  in  State  programs. 

Sixth,  the  economic  incentives  to  w^ork  are  very  complicated.  There  are  a 
lot  of  pockets  and  notches  and  disincentives  in  the  plan;  these  have  been 
exposed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  when  the  Administration  testified, 
and;  seventh,  they  certainly  do  not — it  doe.s  not  redistribute  income  in  any 
significant  way.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  Nixon  plan  will  .simply  perpetuate 
poverty.  It  puts  poor  people  who  are  not  working  in  competition  with  the 
working  poor.  And  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  bill  which  has  not  been  well  under- 
stood. People  have  hailed  it  as  helping  the  working  poor,  when,  in  fact,  its 
forced  work  provi.sion  without  any  wage  protection  whatsoever,  and  without 
any  job  standards  whatsoever,  means  that  welfare  mothers  are  to  be  forced 
into  the  labor  market  to  compete  for  the  very  small  number  of  unskilled  jobs 
with  domestic  workers,  with  hospital  workers,  and  with  farm  workers  which 
will  certainly  undermine  their  wages  and  working  conditions.  We  regard  that 
as  an  attack  on  working  poor,  rather  than  assistance  to  working  poor. 

We  cite  these  things  to  say  that  the  family  assistance  plan  is  really  better 
described  as  a family  destruction  plan.  It  is  not  a welfare  reform  proposal ; 
it  is  a welfare  repression  proposal.  And  that  we  think  that  that  proposal  must 
be  resisted  by  all  of  the  people  who  want  to  see  real  welfare  reform. 

I would  like  to  close  by  stating  that  we  in  Welfare  Rights  are  proud  of 
the  Kentucky  Welfare  Rights,  the  East  Kentucky  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation that  testified ; references  to  the  Welfare  Rights  organizations  in  ^utii 
Carolina  and  in  Texas  and  in  other  places  that  are  associated  with  NWRO, 
have  been  fighting  a battle  to  implement  these  Federal  programs,  to  see 
that  rights  of  poor  people  are  protected.  And  the  fact  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration called  the  welfare  system  a monstrous  consuming  outrage  is  because 
poor  people  have  been  winning  that  struggle,  and  poor  people  have  been  getting 
more  benefits  out  of  the  welfare  system  than  Nixon  or  any  of  the  people  who 
are  in  power  wanted  poor  people  to  obtain.  And  the  fact  that  they  are  proposing 
a welfare  reform  at  tliis  time  is  in  direct  response  to  the  movement  of  poor 
people  at  the  grassroots  level  for  adequate  income. 

We  hope  that  you  and  the  others  and  the  coalitions  that  have  led  the  fight 
against  hunger  will  support  the  demand  for  an  adequate  income  as  the  best 
solution  for  an  end  of  hunger;  we  hope  you  will  help  us  use  this  time  of 
welfare  crisis  to  fight  for  an  adequate  income  proposal  and  not  to  settle  for 
a token  program  that  relieves  the  pressure  on  the  state,  that  Welfare  Rights 
has  created ; we  hope  you  will  not  allow  a token  proposal  that  relieves  the 
pressure  on  the  state  without  dealing  with  the  problem  of  adequate  income 
for  poor  people. 

We  intend  to  resist  any  such  proposals  that  attempt  to  do  that. 

We  expect  tliia.t  in  li>71  there  is  going  to  be  serious  repression  against  poor 
people  by  the  state.  Because  our  movement  has  forced  the  state  into  a serious 
financial  crisis  which  we  think  is  the  root  cause  of  the  pre.ssure  for  welfare 
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reform  today.  We  expect  that  States  are  going  to  be  striking  back  against  ix)or 
people,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  a.s  we  never  fought  before  to  protect 
those  rights. 

The  State  of  Nevada  has  opened  this  attack  on  i>oor  people  with  the  vicious 
cutting  off  of  22  per  cent  of  the  welfare  iwpulation.  Some  3,000  recipients  liave 
been  suninmrily  cut  off  welfare  in  violation  of  their  rights  without  any  observing 
of  due  process.  Another  2S  per  cent  of  the  welfare  population  hias  had  their  grant 
cut  again  without  observation  of  tiieir  rights  to  due  process.  And  we  have 
brought,  we  have  starte<l  what  we  call  Operation  Nevada,  where  we  have  brought 
recipient  leaders  into  the  state ; we  have  brought  lawyers  into  the  state ; we 
have  brought  shiff  and  other  volunteers,  to  light  against  these  repressions  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  I want  to  report  today  that  we  are  making  progress  in  that 
struggle ; it  has  only  l>een  going  for  about  ten  days,  but  ^^'e  liave  gotten  to  the 
point  and  we  have  made  the  demands  that  these  cuts  be  turned  around.  We  have 
gotten  a show -cause  order  in  the  courts,  and  we  liave  some  hope  of  winning  some 
of  the  initial  ground  in  the  c*ourt. 

But  we  have  served  notice  on  the  State  of  Nevada  that  we  intend  to  conduct 
a massi\'e  campaign  of  direct  action,  of  demonstrations,  to  disrupt  the  gambling 
and  gaming  industry  in  the  State  of  Nevada  if  that  is  necessary,  and  if — we 
intend  to  show^  that  States  that  gamble  with  the  lives  of  poor  people  we  are 
going  to  counterattack  and  deal  with  them  directly. 

I \vant  to  call  upon,  now,  Mrs.  Bustamonto  and  Mrs.  Decker  to  tell  you 
directly  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  they  have  encountered  in  Nevada 
and  then  we  \vill  open  it  up  to  questions.  (Applause. ) 


Mrs.  Bustamonto.  To  begin  with,  I would  like  to  say  something  about — we 
have  this  surplus  food  in  Nevada,  and  presently,  my  children — which  is  three — 
and  I are  under  medication  for  bleeding  ulcers.  We  do  not  have  them  yet,  but 
we  are  under  medication  for  it  from  the  food.  I had  ptomaine  poisoning  twice 
last  month.  So  that  means  I can’t  eat  this  food.  I have  no  money  for  any  other 
food,  becau.se  all  I receive  is  $140  a month  to  take  care  of  me  and  my  children. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  where  you  live,  Mrs.  Bustamonto? 

Mrs.  Bustamonto.  I live  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Reno. 

Mrs.  Bustamonto.  Yes. 

And  there  is  a lot  of  i)eople  also,  cases,  w’e  had  all  of  this  without  fair  hearing. 
We  are  not  notified  why  we  are  cut;  they  just  cut  us  off.  Which  we  had  just 
found  out  by  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  that  we  liave  a title 
to  a fair  hearing.  The  social  workers'  of  the  Welfare  Department  in  Nevada  will 
not  tell  you  what  you  are  entitled  to,  tliey  will  not  come  to  your  home  and  help 
you  in  any  w’ay.  You  ask  them  something,  tliey  say  “I  don’t  know.”  Yo«u  say, 
“Well,  who  knows?”  They  say,  “I  don’t  know.”  The  whole  state  is  “I  don’t 
know.”  You  can’t  get  any  help  unless  you  find  it  out  yourself. 

Tliere  are  many  incidents  where  the  Medicare — the  children  are  not  properly 
Iieing  taken  care  of.  If  they  need  cripple  shoes,  or  if  they  need  braces,  or  any 
type  of  help  with  glas.ses  or  .something  they  are  deprived  of  them.  Tiie  hot  food 
lunch  program,  the  principals  and  teachers  are  harassing  the  children.  For  in- 
.stance,  my  son  was  told  he  will  not  receive  any  more  free  hot  luncihes  if  he  is 
late.  He  is  late  liecause  I cannot  afford  an  alarm  clcx?k,  but  I do  send  him  to 
school.  And  they  told  him  that  he  cannot  have  any  more  free  hot  lunches.  And 
all  the  kids  that  are  in  this  hot  lunch  program  are  being  harassed;  they  have 
to  go  in  a single  line  by  themselves  and  a lot  of  them,  this  is  their  only  good 
meal  a day,  are  refusing  to  take  it  because  they  are  being  embarrassed  by  the 
other  children.  That  they  tell  them  that  these  are  the  free  hot  lunch  children 
so  they  must  stand  on  one  side.  And  there  is  no  ambulance  service  in  Nevada 
for  this  ADC  program  except  for  a certain  time ; and  the  food  progiram  you 
can  only  pick  it  up  one  day  a w’eek,  a month  tliat  is.  And  if  you  are  not  there  you 
go  without  food  for  the  month.  So  you  have  to  make  arrangements  to  be  there, 
to  pick  it  up  within  an  tw^o-hour  period. 

And  it  took  many,  many  cases  that  are  really  cumulative  from  that  case,  like 
we  have  no  program  for — if  you  are  totally  disabled ; there  are  a lot  of  children 
w’hich  are  mentally  retarded  or  disabled  in  some  way,  are  getting  cut  off  the 
grant,  and  they  have  to  struggle  for  themselves  with  no  money  coming  in,  even 
though  they  are  still  living  in  the  ijarents’  hoiLse,  the  parents  still  have  to  take 
care  of  the  child  but  there  is  no  money  for  it;  they  get  taken  off  the  grant. 
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If  your  chilO  fails  in  school,  he  gets  taken  off  your  grant.  Which  is,  if  they 
had  the  proper  food'  these  children  wouJcl  be  able  to  sit  down  and  study  and 
learn;  if  their  mother  wasn’t  being  harassed  by  the  social  worker,  by  the  wel- 
fare deixirtment,  the  children  at  home  would  be  at  ease,  they  would  not  be  a 
complete  nervous  wreck,  which  they  are,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  failing. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you — I am  not  sure  I heard  you  correctly,  Mrs.  Bu'sta' 
monte,  did  you  say  that  in  Reno,  Nevada,  if  your  child  fails  in  schools 

Mrs.  Busta MONTE.  Right,  they  are  taken  off  the  grant.  If  they  quit  school  at 
10  although  tliey  are  living  at  home  they  are  taken  off  your  grant. 

Oh,  there  is  a lot  of  laws  out  there  that  are  kind  of  quite  shocking.  (Laughing.) 

Dr.  WileV.  That  is  a State  Welfare  regulation  in  Nevada,  that  a child  who 
fails  a grade  in  school  may  be  taken — is  cut  off  the  grant,  and  they  are  doing  it. 
And  as  part  of  our  operation  we  are  planning  a suit,  a lawsuit,  to  challenge  that 
regulation.  But  it  is  hai)i)ening  in  the  State  of  Nevada  today, 

Mrs.  Busta  MONTE.  And  also  the  Welfare  Department  believes  everyone  but 
the  welfare  mother.  They  do  not  come  and  ask  her  if  this  is  true,  or  we  heard 
this  or  that ; they  just  say,  “Oh,  you’re  cut  off.^’  They  don’t  even  send  you  a 
letter.  They  just  don’t  even  send  you  your  check,  .so  here  you  are  sitting  waiting 
for  the  money  to  come  in  and  then  they  say,  you  call  down  there  to  find  out 
why,  “Well,  we  don’t  know ; we  have  to  look.’’  And  you  have  to  keep  carping, 
harassing  them,  because  they  are  harassing  you  to  find  out  what  happene<l  to 
your  money.  They  will  not  tell  you  anything  right  out;  they  come  in  your 
home  and  they  lie  to  you.  They  get  people  to  sign  affidavits  against  you.  This 
may  not  even  be  true,  but  they  don’t  ask  you.  And  you  are  the  one  receiving 
the  money. 

And  everything  i.s  very,  very  unfair  in  Nevada.  No  matter  what  you  do,  if 
you  earn  a couple  of  dollars,  even  if  it  i.s  two  dollars,  that,  of  course,  i.s  taken 
off  your  grant;  even  though  it  is  to  feed  your  kids,  and  to  put  oil  in  the  house 
and  the  other  things  like  water.  Our  water  bill  in  Nevada  is  eight  dollars, 
everybody  pay.s  eight  dollars  for  water.  That  is  the  minimum.  We  get  a dollar 
towards  that.  Now  how  can  we  go  to  the  water  company  and  say,  “Well,  this 
is  all  Welfare  gives  us.  i.s  a dollar.”  With  the  rising  cost  of  living  that  is  really 
going  up  and  up  and  up  and  everybody  is  complaining  about  more  money ; 
the  state  department,  of  course,  is  getting  a raise ; everybody  in  public  office  is 
getting  a raise,  but  we  are  not.  We  got  to  live  on  this  small  amount  and  it  is 
impossible. 

And  that  is  all  I have  to  say,  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Wiley.  I would  just  like  to  amplify  two  points  about  what  she  said. 

Most  of  the — most  of  what  she  has  described  about  what  happens  to  people 
in  Nevada  is  illegal  under  present  welfare  law.  and  these  practices  have  been 
going  on  in  the  State  of  Nevada  right  along.  This  is  the  basic  denial  of  rights, 
and  nothing  is  done  to  protect  the  rights  of  p<ior  people. 

Secondly,  the  fact  that  we  have  now  these  massive  cut-offs  of  people  and 
their  grants,  both  Mrs.  Decker  and  Mrs.  Bustamonte  have  had  their  welfare 
grants  cut  in  the  last  month,  without  any  notification,  advance  notification,  or 
protection  of  their  rights  in  direct  violation  of  Federal  law.  Nothing  is  done  by 
the  Administration.  The  Administration  says  it  is  investigating  to  see  if  any 
violation  of  Federal  law  is  taking  place  but  nothing  has  been  done  in  any  of 
these  cases. 

In  addition,  I want  to  point  out  that  this  situation — the  entire  thing  that  has 
been  described — there  is  to  my  knowledge  nothing  in  the  Nixon  welfare  reform 
proposal — I want  to  emphasize,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Nixon  welfare  reform 
proposal  that  will  change  those  conditions  for  these  ladies.  And  we  believe  that 
those  conditions  would  be  made  worse. 

Mrs.  Bustamonte  gets  $140  a month  at  the  present  time  which  is  inadequate 
to  meet  her  needs.  The  Nixon  Administration  is  proposing  a floor  of  $133  a month. 

And  I would  guess  in  the  State  of  Nevada  there  will  be  moves  to  reduce  her  to 
that  level.  Even  though  the  Administration  says  it  will  protect  people  at  their 
present  grant  level,  they  haven’t  protected  the  rights  of  people  so  far.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  even  her  present  inadequate  grant  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  system. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  turn  to  Dr.  Wiley.  Could  I just  ask  you — you 
have  said  that  in  the  State  of  Nevada  Federal  regulations  are  violated  by  the 
State  Administration. 

Drr  Wiley,  Yes,  routinely. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  If  1 could  digre.s.s  from  Nevada  for  a minute,  out  of  your 
experience  acros.s  the  country  doe.s  that  frequently  happen? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  a universal  exjierieiice.  In  every  State  in  the  Union  there 
are  gross  violations.  I might  say  that  we  have  called  the.se  to  the  attention  of 
HEW  on  many,  many  occasions.  We  have  brought  thousands  of  complaints  to 
their  attention  -and  the  wave  of — the  3 or  4 conformity  hearings  that  have  been 
held  now  actually  are  a result  of  a lawsuit  we  filed  against  HEW  to  try  to  cut  off 
the  Federal  funds  to  23  States.  And  in  response  to  that  lawsuit  they  moved  on 
conformity  hearings  in  four  States.  They  are  now  getting  much  credit  for  en- 
forcing the  Federal  regulations,  but  it  wa.s  only  in  direct  response  to  a court  order; 
we  won  the  first  round  of  that  lawsuit,  attempting  to  bring  mandamus  action 
against  then  Secretary  Finch  to  enforce  the  Federal  regulations.  And  they  moved 
very  slowly  on  that,  as  you  know. 

The  Cir AIRMAN.  So  what  you  frequently  have  liere  then  is  a pattern  of  oflicial 
lawlessness? 

Dr.  WiiXY.  Exactly.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  occurs  at  that  point  where  the  Government  conies  in  the 
closest  contact  with  poor  people,  doesn’t  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And 

Dr.  Wiley.  What  I want — what  I want  to  especially  emphasize,  however,  is 
that  the  nitty-gritty  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  most  of  the  welfare  recipients — 
if  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  would  have  passed,  is  what  happens  under  the 
State  Supplementation  Program,  around  which  there  has  been  relatively  little 
discussion.  In  other  words,  presumably  Mrs.  Bustamonte  would  get  $133  from  the 
Federal  program  if  Family  Assistance  pas.sed.  she  would  then  get  her  other 
seven  dollars  from  the  State  program.  The  state  is  very  likely  to  just  tell  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  to  hell  as  far  any  kind  of  standards  in  those  programs, 
and  that  is  our  great  concern.  Ls  whether  these — any  kind  of  supplemental 
programs  are  going  to  really  work  and  whether  recipients  rights  are  going  to  be 
protected  under  them.  If  onr  present  exi>erience  under  AFDC  is  any  measure, 
recipients  are  going  to  be  much  worse  off  under  those  supplemental  programs. 
Standards  aren’t  going  to  he  maintained.  Rights  are  not  going  to  be  protected. 
And  the  States  are  very  likely  to  ride  even  more  roughshod  over  recipients  rights 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

It  also  adds  complexity  to  the  administration,  because  you  can  see  that  you 
probably  will  be  going  to  one  agency  for  $1600  and  to  another  agency  for  the 
$7,  in  the  case  of  Nevada,  adding  to  the  complexity  of  an  already-over-com- 
plicated bureaucracy. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  y«u. 

Mr.s.  Decker,  do  you  want  to  say  something? 

Remarks  of  Mrs.  Geraldine  Decker  of  Nevada 

Mrs.  Decker.  My  name  is  Geraldine  Decker.  I am  from  Reno,  Nevada.  I am 
an  American-Indian.  I am  a Yukes  Mericle  Prentema  tribe.  And  because  I don’t 
live  on  the  reservation,  I am  not  entitled  to  any — well,  any  of  the  privileges  that 
are  given  to  the  Indians  that  do  live  on  re.servations.  I actually  don’t  choose  to 
live  on  a reservation  because  I — well,  I would  prefer  to  live  off.  The  advantages 
are  a little  better.  I don’t  really  know  how  it  is  with  other  people  and  how  they 
are  treated  when  they  go  to  apprise  welfare  systems,  but  I know  that  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  it  is  really  bad  because  some  of  the  questions  they  a.sk  you  are, 
I don’t  know,  I feel  that  they  are  unnecessary  and  is  degrading.  (Crying). 

I mean,  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  your  feelings  on  the  questions  that 
they  ask  you.  To  me  they  are  too  personal,  and  trying  to  determine  who  your 
children’s  father  is.  I mean,  you  can’t  go  to  them  and  say  “My  husband  has  left 
me  and  I need  help’’.  I mean,  they  don’t  take  you  at  your  word.  They  say  the 
reason  that  they  ask  you  these  (piestions  is  so  that  they  can  determine  whether 
the  man  you  say  is  the  father  of  your  child  is,  and — we  had  a meeting  where  we 
had  people  from  the  District  Attorney’s  oflice,  and  they  came  out  with  the  facts 
that  they  felt  that  they  would  much  rather  believe  the  father  or  the  man  that 
is  involved  in  the  case  because  the  women  and  the  mother  of  the  child  is  usually 
lying. 

And  I feel  that  they  are  very  unfair  in  this  and  I — on  some  of  the  points  that 
Mrs.  Bustamonte  brought  up,  she  made  the  statement  about  how  the  children 
were  treated  with  the  hot  lunch  program.  And  99  per  cent  of  the  time,  you  as  an 
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ABO  recipient  are  never  told  tliat  your  child  is  able  to  get  a hot  lunch.  Yon  never 
know  these  things  unless  you  find  them  out  from  another  recipient,  and  on  the 
direstions  of  your  [)W)ple  going  after  your  coimnodity  food,  I think  they  deal  with 
the  elderly  people  very  wrongly,  because  these  elderly  [leople.  the  majority  of 
them  are  over  G5  years  old.  and  they  have  to  carry  their  own  groceries,  and  they 
have  men  standing  there,  that  help  the  peoi>le  that  work  there,  to  pack  the  boxes 
and  whatnot,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  helping  these  old  iieoido,  they  will  stand 
there  and  I have  heard  them  swear  at  these  old  people,  because  they  ask  them 
“Could  you  carry  iiiy  box  for  me’*,  and  they  think  this  is  terrible  to  have  to  help 
these  people, 

Xow  a lot  of  the  mother.s,  they  are  totally  deiumdent  on  their  welfare  cheeks 
and  as  was  .stated  before,  these  are  very  inade(iuate  and  when  these  mothers  are 
forced  to  go  out  and  work  i)robahly  for  a day  or  two  to  get  extra  money  to  feed 
their  children,  then  they  are  told  they  are  cheating  and  this  is  why  they  are  either 
cut  oiT  entirely  from  their  payments  or  they  are  cut  down.  They  don’t  have 
enough  iuoney  in  the  beginning  and  when  they  try  to  help  themselves,  then  this 
is  the  way  they  are  treated.  And  I thiak  it  is  about  time,  and  I think  it  has 
been  ,stated  before,  that  we  are  not  going  to  take  it  anymore.  AVe  are  tired.  Kvery- 
body  is  tire<l  of  being  treated  like  this  (crying)  and  if  we  can  get  peoiHe  going 
ill  Nevada,  then  I ho[)e  it  goes  in  the  rest  of  the  States. 

Mr.s,  Deckkr,  Really  the  ones  that  are  suffering  are  the  children,  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  .suffering.  They  have  to  go  without  food,  they  have  to  go  without 
education,  they  have  to  quit  school,  they  are  forced  over  the  State  of  Nevada — 
what  are  all  of  these  young  girls  who  are  going  to  (piit  school  going  to  doV  With- 
out prostitution  becoming  legal?  And  that  is  another  problem  that  a woman  in 
Nevada  ha.s  no  choice  in;  there  are  very  few  jobs  except  going  to  the  club  and 
going  out  to  become  a prostitute.  That  is  the  only  thing  a woman  can  do  in 
Nevada. 

There  is  just  too  much  going  on  there  and  someone  has  to  stop  it  somewhere. 
They  are  depriving  these  people  of  money.  The  Welfare  Department  is  cheating 
us  in  Nevada;  we  are  not  cheating  them.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  It  is  important  to  know  that  prostitution  has  been  legalized 
in  at  least  one  county  of  Nevada, 

Mrs.  Decker.  Right. 

Dr.  WiEEY.  Yes,  and  there  are  moves  to  expand  legalized  prostitution  around 
the  State  of  Nevada  which,  to  me,  is  an  indication  of  the  most  gross  kind  of  ex- 
ploitation of  women  that  you  could  imagine.  We  contend  that  it  is  a direct  keep- 
ing of  so  many  iieoide  in  poverty,  the  denial  is  what  is  of  course  forcing  many 
people  into  that  kind  of  situation. 

Question.  Alay  I ask  Mr.s.  Decker,  if  I may,  you  indicated  in  the  beginning 
that  you  dti  not  live  on  the  reservation,  you  live  off  the  reservation.  Are  you  now 
participating  in  the  welfare? 

Mrs.  Di-:cKfc:u.  Yes. 

Question.  You  have  the  right  to  it  as  anyone  el.se  even  though  you  are  not  on 
the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Decker.  Yes. 

Question.  How  would  you — what  is  the  situation,  to  your  knowledge,  about 
the  Indians  who  are  on  the  reservation?  Do  they  participate  in  the  welfare  in 
the  State  of  Nevada? 

Mrs.  Decker.  Yes.  Most — the  peo^de  that  live  on  the  reservations  and  that  are 
getting  your  commodity  foods,  when  they  first  brought  in  the  commodity  foods, 
I do  not — am  not  positive,  but  I believe  it  was  that  they  each  had  to  pay  per 
person  in  the  family  before  they  could  qualify  for  their  card.  You  know,  so  that 
they  could  pick  up  their  commodity  foods. 

But  now  the  way  it  is,  they  don't,  they  themselves,  as  individuals,  do  not  pay 
a fee.  But  the  tribe  has  to  pay  u dollar  i>er  case  for  food  that  they  get  of  the 
coiiiniodity  food.s  in  which  the  individual  tribes  pa.ss  out,  you  know,  among  their 
own  iieople. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I might  mention  for  amplification,  Mrs.  Decker  spoke  of  the  per- 
.sonal  questions  an'd  the  harassment  that  she  'received.  She  has  told  me  before 
the  session  that  she  is  married  for  a second  time  and  has  a child  by  a previous 
marriage.  In  direct  violation  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  step-father 
responsibility  and  the  so-called  man-in-the-house  rule,  the  State  of  Nevada  has 
cut  her  grant,  saying  that  her  pre.sent  husband  should  l>e  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  child  ;by  a i)revious  marriage,  when  in  fact,  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  is  clear  on  this  matter  and  there  are  Federal  regulations  that  are  clear 
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on  this  matter  and  not  only  is  this  a clear  violation  of  Fodin-al  regulations,  but 
her  rights  as  far  as  notice,  of  being  notified  of  the  department’s  intentions  to  do 
this,  she  received  no  notice  whatsoever  ; she  was  not  notified  of  her  rights  to  a 
fair  hearing,  nor  was  she  granted  a hearing  prior  to  this  reduction  in  her  grant; 
and  to  date,  it  is  my  understanding,  she  has  to  date,  even  though  her  grant  has 
Iwen  cut,  because  of  this,  in  violation  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  she  has 
received,  to  this  date,  received  no  notification,  no  official  notification  as  to  \vliy 
her  grant  was  cut. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  anybody  has  any  idea  or  any  reason  to  Iki  encouraged  that  these 
conditions  are  going  to  change,  becau.se  of  Nixon’s  welfare  reform  proiK)sal,  I 
w^ould  like  to  hear  them,  because  our  analy.sis  is  that  these  conditions  will  be  us 
bad  or  likely  worse  if  these  kinds  of  proposals  go  through.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Henderson.  I would  just  like  to  make  an  observation.  Dr.  Dunbar  alluded 
to  this  in  the  beginning,  but  I would  just  like  to  reemphasize  it,  very  quickly,  and 
that  is  that  the  whole  National  Welfare  Rights  Movement  which  has  been  spear- 
headed by,  1 think,  a very  unusual  person,  has  lieen,  I think,  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  to  occur  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  whole  question  of 
class  movements  and  race  movements  in  this  country,  and  I think  we  owe  a 
great  deal  of  thanks  to  this  organization  for  what  it  has  done  and  what  it 
apparently  will  continue  to  do  and  it  needs  all  of  our  supimrt. 

I just  have  a feeling  we  wouldn’t  be  as  far  along  as  we  are  had  it  not  been 
for  this  development. 

Mrs.  Bein’ NErrT.  Since  these  folks  are  so  close  to  the  field  and  around  the  coun- 
try. I wonder  if  we  could  get  a i>oint  of  view  on  what  you  think  about  the  Presi- 
dent’s proposal  of  sharing  with  the  States  and  localities  to  handle  the  problems, 
since  I gather  Nevada  says  we  don’t  have  enough  money  that  is  why  we  are 
cutting,  what  about  giving  Nevada  money  to  solve  this  problem.  I would  like  to 
know  what  you  think  about  that? 

Dr.  Wiley.  You  mean  the  revenue-sharing  proposal?  The  proposal  to  give 
the  States  money  with  no  strings  attached  for  supposedly  dealing  with  these 
problems.  Would  you  ladies  like  to  comment? 

Mrs.  Bustamonte,  Well,  I think  Nevada  has  enough  of  its  own  money  to  take 
care  of  its  own  people.  There  is  a lot  of  money  in  Nevada  and  they  are  holding  it 
all  for  emergencies.  Now,  if  star\-ing  kids  isn’t  an  emergtmcy,  I would  like  to 
know  what  else  is? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  the  incredible  thing  about  the  State  of  Nevada  is  there  is 
not  really  a financial  crisis  there;  they  are  not  under  any  great  financial  stress 
in  the  State;  they  have  this  hurgeoning  gambling  in  the  street  which  is  bringing 
in  apparently  great  revenues  into  the  State,  but  the — George  Miller,  the  welfare 
director  there,  wants  to  make  himself  a conservative  hero  in  the  country,  and 
he  is  gone  on  this  crusade  supposedly  to  show  the  other  States  the  ways  in  which 
they  can  cut  their  welfare  role.s  and  deal  with  their  welfare  problems. 

He  sent  notices  of  this  action  to  all  the  other  State  welfare  directors.  He  did 
it  with  great  fanfare  and  publicity  and.  in  fact,  a number  of  other  States  have 
and  including  people  in  the  Congress,  are  beginning  to  look  upon  this  as  a way 
in  cutting  down  welfare  costs.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  a rela- 
tively liberal  state  ha.s  passed  a resolution  saying  that  they  are  going  to  investi- 
gate all  of  their  caseloads  and  find  out  if  they  can’t  cut  their  welfare  grants  as 
Nvell. 

We  think  that  revenue-sharing  by  block  grants  to  the  States  is  going  to  be  a 
disaster  to  the  poor  people.  We  don’t  think  i)oor  people  are  likely  to  get  the 
money,  and  if  they  do  get  any  of  it  it  is  likely  to  come  in  the  same  degrading 
kind  of  way  that  it  does  now.  That  is  why  we  say  the  real  revenue-sharing  would 
be  to  take  over  the  burden  of  State  welfare  payments  by  providing  a Federal 
program  which  assures  an  adequate  income  floor  for  all  people.  By  fighting  for 
that  at  the  Federal  level  we  can  assure  that  poor  i^eople  are  going  to  get  the 
benefits  of  that  program  and  are  going  to  get  it  with  a measure  of  dignity  and 
justice  and  with  a sense  of  fairplay.  (Applause.) 

Voice:  I would  like  to  make  a comment  and  ask  Dr.  Wiley  a question. 

I think  Mrs.  Busta monte  might  have  put  her  finger  directly  on  the  problem 
NVhen  she  made  the  point  that  it  is  the  children  that  are  suffering  the  most  the 
way  we  are  treating  our  poor.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  when  we  remember  there 
are  12  or  13  million  children  today  who  are  living  their  formative  years  in  the 
kind  of  poverty  and  mi.sery  and  degradation  that  few  of  us  who  have  not  experi- 
enced it  ourselves,  than  we  can  imagine. 
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It  seems  to  me  from  all  we  liave  heard  today  from  the  witnesses  'before  you  as 
well  as  your  eloquent  testimony  today,  the  kind  of  system  that  we  have  of  at- 
tempting to  help  people — poor  people — is  terribly  wrong  and  can  never  succeed. 

I see  no  hope  for  the  Food  Stamp  program  or  the  Surplus  Commodity  program 
or  the  Family  Assistance  program  as  it  is  now  constituted,  or  any  other  pro- 
gram that  we  know  about,  making  any  signihctint  dent  on  this  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  presently  we  have  been  .talking  about, 
having  been  doing  all  along,  is  separating  the  poor  from  the  rest  of  society  and 
making  it  difficult  for  all  of  us  to  understand  that  the  problems  and  the  nee<ls 
of  poor  people  are  the  same  as  the  problems  and  needs  of  other  people. 

The  kind  of  programs  that  are  being  now  proposed  to  help  poor  people  put 
them  in  a special  kind  of  category,  actually  increase  the  divisions  between  the 
poor  and  those  who  are  affluent,  increase  the  hostility  and  the  alienation  and  the 
lack  of  communication  between  these  two  groups. 

I wonder,  Dr.  Wiley,  whether — how  you  would  react  to  a plan  .such  as  is  ai>- 
parently  operating  in  other  countries  successfully  and  has  been  proposed  by  some 
in  this  country,  of  advocating  a program  of  children’s  allowance,  a direct  pay- 
ment of  cash  to  every  single  child  in  this  country  to  assure  that — ^^of  enough 
money  for  adequate  fooil  and  adequate  clothing  and  medical  care. 

I realize  that  this  would  still  leave  out  a group  of  disabled,  of  elderly,  of  child- 
less couples  that  might  have  to  be  taken  (rare  of  by  other  special  kinds  of  legis- 
lation. I would  like  your  reaction  to  that  proposal. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Ves.  Our  organization  has  given  a great  deal  of  thought  to  these 
matters,  and  we  feel  that  the  children’s  allowance  has  some  serious  limitations, 
as  a practical  program  for  alleviating  poverty.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  going 
to  be  so  expensive  to  mount  a children’s  allowance  at  a level  which  is  going  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of  that  child,  that  it  is  going  to  make  it  im- 
practical as  a weapon  for  dealing  with  the  poorest  children  or  the  children  whose 
families  do  not  have  any  other  source  of  income.  And  our  problem  with  it  is  like 
Social  Security,  it  may  hell)  some  of  the  people  at  the  fringe  of  poverty,  it  may 
help  i)eoi)le  who  have  some  income  from  slipping  into  poverty,  but  it  won’t  help 
the  basic  probleui  of  |>eople  who  have  no  income  or  who  have  very  little  income 
and  it  therefore  will  be,  could  be  a device,  a program  that  would  be  further 
devisive  by  isolating  the  people  who  are.  the  poorest  people  and  making  them 
therefore  more  vulnerable. 

We  therefore  favor  kinds  of  programs  which  provide  adequate  income,  uni- 
formly to  all  people  who  need  it.  If  you  did  this,  I daresay  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  50  million  people  in  the  country  who  would  be  helped.  Fifty  million 
people  who  would  get  assistance  which  we  contend  is  a formidable  political  bloc 
and  a bloc  of  i>eople  who  therefore  would  bo  in  a position  to  fight  for  their  rights 
and  a program  that  might  tlu'refore  b(\  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  one  where  the 
constituency  of  that  program  has  rights.  The  probhmi  in  many  ways  of  welfare 
AFDC  i.s  that  so  few  people  receive  it  and  that  it  has  bc^en  steered  and  directed 
in  a way  that  very  few  people  can  get  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  up  to  12^2  million 
people  on  welfare  at  the  prc'.seiit  tinu^  and  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are  com- 
plaining about  the  fact  that  that  many  people  are  getting  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  vulnerability  of  the  people  who  are  pre.sently  on  welfare.  We  think  that — we 
think  then  that  bringing  together  old  pc'ople,  working  poor,  AFDC  recipients,  dis- 
abled. and  essentially  raising  the  demand  for  an  adequate  income  level  for  all  of 
them  together  and  for  trying  to  unite  people  in  understanding  that  that  i.s  the 
basic  need  of  all  peOi»ie,  we  think  is  the  most  viable  way  of  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

But  we  are  not  incliiuMl  to  think  that  a children  s allowance,  where  it  might  be 
a useful  measure  for  .some  people,  is  not  going  to  g(‘t  at  the  root  cau.se. 

Question.  How  do  you  respond  to  the  ol)servation  made  by  some  that  in  terms 
of  our  re.sources,  we  cannot  afford  a minimum  floor  for  families  at  $5500,  what- 
ever the  figure  i.s  that  you  think  ought  to  be.  substantially  greater  than  that 
advocated  by  AFDC? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  of  cour.s(‘,  that  is  an  i.s.sue  of  the  national  priorities  where  we 
can  spend  .$82  billion  on  the  defen.se  indu.s'try.  where  we  can  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  space  program,  billions  on  highway  programs,  billions  on  home 
.sul)sidie.s,  billions  on  relief  to  the  oil  industry,  to  the  .shipping  indu.stry,  to  the 
airline  indu.stry,  to  the  railroads — and  I could  go  on  and  on;  we  put  billion.s  of 
dollars  into  the  programs  for  affluent  people.  And  we  are  very  niggardly  in  spend- 
ing any  money  on  poor  i)eoid(\  (Applause.) 
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Dr.  Wiley.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  50  or  60  billion  dollars  that  it  i.s 
estimated  it  would  cost  to  assure  an  adequate  income  door  is  well  within  the 
means  of  the  country  with  the  i)resent  resources  without  even  raisin,c:  the  Federal 
hiidjjet.  And  I sometimes  wish  it  would  he  more  painful  to  bring  this  about  be- 
cause there  would  be  more  reason;  you  could  understand  the  resist^ince  to  it  a 
little  better,  if  it  were  more  difficult.  But  the  fact  it  is  so  easy  to  do  and  so  well 
within  our  resources  and  so  well  within  our  means  it  makes  it  so  much  the  more 
shameful  that  we  are  really  doing  nothing  of  significance  about  the  problem.  And 
that  is  why  we  in  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  are  saying  we  de- 
mand a guaranteed  adequate  income  now  for  every  person  that  doesn’t  have  it, 
and  we  intend  to  fight  against  token  proposals  so  that  we  don’t  salve  our  con- 
sciences for  the  next  10  or  20  years  saying  that  we  have  done  something  about 
the  problem  and  15  years  from  now  people  will  begin  wondering  why  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  didn’t  work. 

We  are  trying  to  raise  the  i.ssues  of  the  fact  that  adequate  income  is  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  poverty  and  unless  we  can  get  that  across  and 
unless  people  get  clear  that  we  have  to  fight  for  adequate  income  now,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  dealing  with  the  basic  problem  of  hunger,  malnutrition  and 
poverty. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

George,  as  I listened  to  Mrs.  Bustamonte  and  Mrs.  Decker  and  listened 
to  some  of  the  other  people  who  testified  this  morning.  I just  have  a feeling  that 
I suspect  a lot  of  people  here  have,  a feeling  of  despair  about  this  country  and  its 
institutions.  But  I don’t  know  where  we  think  we  are  going.  It  seems  that  all  of 
our  institutions  that  deial  with  the  poor  deal  with  them  in  ways  that  are  in- 
tended to  degrade,  and  I mean  intend,  ways  that  are  intended  to  degrade  and 
put  them  to  work  spending  all  of  their  energies  simply  trying  to  cope  with  the 
system  that  tliey  have  to  deal  with,  and  are  not  coping  very  well. 

We  send  men  to  prison  and  we  do  our  best  to  dehumanize  while  he  is  there. 
We  put  people  in  mental  hospitals  and  we  do  our  best  to  make  them  mad  before 
they  get  out.  People  go  on  welfare  and  we  do  our  best  to  make  them  fight  and 
clutch  (and  claw  for  everything  they  get  And  now  I notice  that  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson is  talking  about  Federal  investigators  to  superimpose  on  the  State 
investigators  to  make  sure.  The  follow-up  conference  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence which  endorsed  your  proposal  of  $5,500  does  not  even  take  that  idea  seriously. 
The  follow-up  conference  doesn’t  even  deal  with  the  endorsement  of  the  con- 
ference. 

I don’t — and  I know  that  in  New  York  City  where  welfare  rolls  as  you  know 
because  you  are  for  a considerable  part  responsible  for  it,  have  gone  up  many- 
fold  in  the  last  few  years.  Instead  of  claiming  this  as  an  achievement  for  the 
City  of  New  York,  instead  of  seeing  this  as  the  City  of  New  York  fulfilling  its 
responsibility  and  measuring  up  to  some  of  the  requirements  that  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  a government,  this  is  regarded  as  a greiat  political  burden  and 
something  to  be  ashamed  of  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  reaching  a point  where 
they  ought  to  be. 

I don’t  quite  know  how  we  got  into  these  attitudes.  I am  afraid,  but  we — how 
are  we  going  to  have  a system  that  will  treat  jieople  as  human  beings  and  try 
to  serve  the  needs  of  people  I don’t  know. 

But  I did  want  to  a.sk  you,  as  I understand  your  proposals,  the  arithmetic 
of  them  would  lead  to  a redistribution  of  national  wealth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15  billion,  and  that  that  is  la  masive  figure,  we  shy  away  in  this  country  from 
talking  of  things  that  smack  of  socialism,  any  such  other  dreadful  name,  but 
I wonder  if  you  are  not,  if  you  are  not  telling  us  that  it  is  time  that  we  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  you  can’t  patch  up  the  institutions  and  processes  piecemeal 
but  that  it  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  do  need  to  have  this  kind 
of  basic  systematic  change,  and  that  redistribution  of  wealth  is  something 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  think  about  very  seriously? 

Dr.  Wiley,  Well,  somebody  has  said,  and  it  is  so  commonplace  now,  that  we 
have  socialism  for  the  rich  and  poverty  for  the  poor. 

Voice.  Free  enterprise. 

Dr.  Wiley,  Free  enterprise,  right,  And  that  in  many  senses  is  the  way  it  is. 
The  subsidy  programs  are  so  massive.  Let  me  mention  that  somebody  quoted  me 
a figure  recently  that  the  richest  20  per  cent  of  the  people  own  property  that 
yields  income  for  not  doing  any  work  in  excess  of  the  total  income  of  all  the 
States  in  the  union,  total  tax  revenue.  That  is  a rather  striking  figure. 
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I would  like  to  .say,  because  I know  we  should  he  wrapping  up  this  part,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  on  a personal  note,  I appreciate  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Vivian 
lieiiderson’s  coni  men  ts  about  the  work  that  the  National  AA^’elfare  Rights  Orga- 
nissation  has  done.  1 might  say  that  I am  very  di.scou raged  a good  bit  of  the 
time;  I have  been  discouraged  about  the  prospects  of  any  significant  change 
taking  place  in  this  country.  The  thing  that  gives  me  the  most  hope  and  encour- 
agement are  ladies  like  Mrs,  Hustanioiite  and  Mrs.  Decker  and  the  thousands — 
the  hundreds  of  thoii.sands  like  them  across  the,  country,  that  work  in  our  orga- 
nization, and  to  see  the  courage  and  deterniiiiation  and  the  will  with  which  they 
work  against  overwhelniing  odds  and  the  faith  that  they  have  that  something 
can  be  tloiie  and  there  can  be  some  kind  of  change,  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
liowers  me  to  keep  going  and  to  stay  involved. 

I want  to  say  that  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  in  Nevada  we  regard  as  really 
a very  fundamental  one  for  the  nation,  and  that  we  are  putting  substantial 
amount  for  the  energy  and  re.sources  of  onr  organization  into  that  State.  I would 
hope  that  many  of  you  wo\ild  have  the  opportunity  to  come  and  work  with  these 
ladies  and  others  in  Las  A'egas  and  Reno  and  Carson  City  as  they  undertake 
their  struggle.  I think  this  is  going  to  be  a struggle  of  the  drama  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  South  and  it  is  going  to  be  around  one  of  the  most  vital 
economic  issues  of  today. 

There  have  already  been  threats  that  if  I come  back  into  the  State,  threats  by 
the  police,  I might  mention,  that  there  is  a likelihood  that  I will  be  killed  or 
beaten  or  the  like.  I intend  to  be  on  an  afternoon  plane  back  to  Nevada  and  I hoiKi 
that  many  of  yon  will  come  and  join  ns  in  this  struggle  there.  (Applause.) 

The  CiiAiKA[AN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mrs.  Decker,  I want  to  thank  you  par- 
ticularly for  coming  and  tell  some  of  us  new  Americans  what  to  do. 

My  friends  here  on  the  board  we  are  going  to  go  off  individually  to  get  a 
sandwich  ; they  can’t  bring  it  in. 

^ye  are  going  to  hear  from  people  now  about  the  distribution  of  commodities, 
and  food  stamps  have  become  the  primary  Federal  food  program  and  still  a num- 
ber of  States,  including  the  one  you  just  heard  from,  Nevada,  ajid  some  localities 
within  other  States,  have  only  commodities.  And  I am  going  to  ask  these  people 
if  they  would  not  come  up  all  together,  and  we  have  some  representatives  from 
Indiana,  from  Maine,  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  from  Texas.  And  I wonder  if  you 
couldn't  all  come  up. 

I want  to  tliank  you  all  in  the  first  place  for  being  so  patient  in  sitting  here.  I 
think  we  are  running  alK>ut  an  hour  and  15  minutes  behind  time.  You  have  seen 
how  it  has  been.  I want  to  thank  you  .secondly  for  coming. 

Could  you  introduce  your.selve.s,  plea.se,  with  your  name  and  where  you  are 
from. 

Starting  with  this  gentleman  on  the  left. 

Voice.  I am  Art  Borden,  Wa.shington  representative  for  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Voice.  I am  Mrs.  Anne  Swanson.  I am  from  Sebago,  Maine.  I represent  the 
Rural  Council  for  Community  xVotion,  whi(*h  is  a low-income  group  that  di.strib- 
utes  surplus  food  in  Maine. 

Azores.  I am  Dave  Weymouth  and  I repre.sent  the  same  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Also  from  Maine? 

Mr.  Weymouth.  Yes,  sir. 

Remarks  of  Dave  Kochansic  of  Indiana 

A^oice.  I am  Dave  Kochansic.  from  Green  Ca.stle.  Indiana,  with  Clay,  Owen. 
Putnam  Community  Action  Program.  And  Mrs.  Ruth  Black,  Penny  Matthews,  and 
Carol  Bond  are  also  members  of  the  Community  Action  Program  there.  AVe  run 
an  emergency  food  and  medical  services  program  that  attempts  to  hook  people  on 
to  Commodity  Food  programs  in  the  area. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Kochansic.  I might  add  before  we  get  .started,  I ahi  sorry  that  all  of  the 
cameras  have  left  and  that  some  of  the  people  have  left,  because  the  Commodity 
Food  program,  as  you  well  know',  is  the  only  form  of  food  relief  available  to  peo- 
ple in  many  parts  of  the  country.  And  I don't  think  the  Commodity  Food  program 
is  going  to  be  phased  out  becau.se  its  es.sential  purpose  is  to  keep  rich  farmers  rich. 
And  as  long  as  Nve  have  rich  farmers  around,  we  are  going  to  have  a Commodity 
Food  program.  And  they  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  food  tbey  buy  from  farmers  by 
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giving  it  to  poor  i>eople.  And  I think  we  need  to  be  concerned  with  Commodity 
Food  as  a future  supplemoiit  to  food  stamps,  perhaps,  but  as  the  only  real  food 
relief  available  at  this  time,  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  would  like  to  <?ome  to  that. 

Is  there  anybody  there  from  Texas?  I can’t  see  through  these  lights.  I think 
our  Texan  is  not  here. 

Well,  I — there  are  some  things  I can’t  do  anything  about  and  the  cameras  have 
won  over.  There  are  a lot  of  things  I can’t  do  anything  about. 

I think  we  have  written  statements  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Indiana  and  Maine, 
and — I wonder  if  we  might  start  with  the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  as  we 
might — Coiild  we  establish  for  the  record,  as  it  were,  what  is  being  distributed 
now  in  Federal  Food  Commodities?  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Remarks  of  Art  Borden  of  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Borden.  Y'es.  Basically,  all  of  the  food  commodities  are  available  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Unfortunately  the  food  commodities  are  surplus  U.  S.  food  and  they  are 
not  the  commodities  which  are  always  best  suited  to  the  Puerto  Rican  diet. 

For  example,  even  though  beans  is  a common  diet  for  Latins,  the  surplus 
beans  which  we  have  from  U.  S.  Commodities  are  often  not  the  beans  which  a 
Latin  would  eat  in  his  diet. 

Recently,  we  have  been  able  to  generally  have  some  changes  in  this  i>articular 
item  and  beans  that  have  been  sent  in  more  recent  months  have  been  beams 
which  are  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  Puerto  Ricans.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
problems  in  the  grits  and  peanut  butter  and  a few  other  items.  But  basically, 
the  items  which  we  are  requesting  now  are  the  items  which  we  are  getting  and 
have  generally  in  good  stock.  Of  course,  our  program  is  so  large — I think  maybe 
one  rea.son  the  rei)resentative  from  Texas  didn’t  come  this  time  is  that  Texas 
is  only  second  in  the  coiiiinodity  program;  Puerto  Rico  has  the  largest  program 
in  the  whole  Unitetl  States  with  over  600,000  i>eople  certified  and  well  over 
550,000  of  them  receiving  commodities,  going  to  get  their  commodities. 

We  have  never  had  a time  in  Puerto  Rico  when  there  has  been  over  8 per  cent 
of  the  eligibles  who  have  not  gone  after  their  commodities. 

Voice.  You  say  not  going? 

Mr.  Borden.  Have — never  over  8 per  cent  who  have  not  gone  to  pick  them  up, 
yes. 

Question.  Ninety-two  per  cent  participation? 

Mr.  Borden.  At  least  that  high. 

The  Chairman.  Of  eligibles? 

Mr.  Borden.  Of  the  eligibles.  And  then  we  only  have  two  groui)s  basically 
of  the  eligibles.  because  we  wiimted  to  expand  this  but  becaii.se  of  the  lack  of  re- 
.sources,  lack  of  warehousing,  lack  of  distribution  facilities,  even  though  we 
l)robably  have  one  of  the  most  extensive  Statewide  distribution  facilities  of 
any  State,  we  have  not  been  able  to  modify  our  State  plan  to  include  any  more 
than  welfare  recipients  and  those  who  are  certified  by  reasons  of  health. 

Question.  If  I understand  you  correctly,  you  are  saying  in  other  words  that 
92  per  cent  of  those  eligible  to  participate  in  the  commodities  program  in  the 
district  of  Puerto  Rico  are  participating? 

Mr.  Borden.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Question.  But  the  big  problem  there  is  the  kinds  of  food  which  are  distributed? 

^Ir.  Borden.  That  i.s  jmrt  of  the  problem.  There  ha.s  been  some  attempt  to 
modify  thi.s.  There  have  been  other  atteini)t.s  on  the  boards,  in  order  to  make 
the  Commodity  program  more  attractive  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  Puerto  Ricans. 
Hut  tbi.s  ha.s  been  one  of  the  difficult  problein.s  since  they  are  .suri)lus  commodities 
from  the  various  State.s  and  do  not  alway.s  coincide  with  the  diet  of  Puerto 
Rican.s. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  same  problems  with  the  commodity  i)rogram  that  any- 
one has,  and  that  i.s  they  have  to  be  secured  once  a month  and  on  a certain  day, 
although  we  have  been  able  to  modify  thi.s  to  a certain  extent.  There  are  now 
three  day.s  in  whicli  any  recipient  can  go  to  get  his  commodities,  and  then  if  they 
are  out  of  commodities  as  they  used  to  be  regularly  after  the  first  few  days  of 
the  month,  out  of  certain  commodities,  they  can  get  a ra incheck  and  go  back, 
of  course,  with  the  addtHl  exi)ense  and  bother  to  get  their  commodities  at  any  time 
they  are  available. 

And  while  there  is  no  si)ecial  way  to  inform  them,  word  generally  gets  around 
l>y  word-of-mouth  so  that  most  of  the  i)eoi)le  can  get  back  and  get  the  commodities 
when  they  do  arrive.  But,  because  of  the  large  i)rogram,  we  have  had  a tremen- 
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(Ions  distribution  iirogniiii.  The  State  is  imttins  $2  million  of  its  own  funds  into 
this  distribution  prograni  and  it  is  not  lu^nrly  enough  to  provide  the  transporta- 
tion, the  storage,  the  rofrigenitioii  or  other  things,  whieh  are  needed,  to  make 
the  program  serve  its  purpose. 

We  must  admit  that  this  has  been  a real  help  to  Ihierto  Rico  as  most  of  you 
probably  know.  Our  welfare  assistanct^  is  (‘xtreniely  low:  it  averages  for  the 
AFDC  categories  a month  per  person,  and  this  is  a result  of  other  iirohleuis 

which  have  particular  legislative  prol)Umis  which  are  related  only  to  Ihierto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Tn  line  with  that  we  were  really  looking  forward  to  the  Food  Stamp  i)rograin 
hecau.se  Puerto  Rico  has  become  the  header  in  the  commodity  i)rograni  primarily 
beenn.se  we  have  been  unable  to  participate  in  the  Food  Staiiij)  jirograni  and  we 
W(u*e  spcK'ilically  not  incliuhnl  in  piwious  U^gislatioii.  And  the  latest  Food  Stamp 
Rill,  which  was  .signed  February  11th,  Puerto  Rico  has  been  included  and  we 
were  ivally  looking  forward  to  this  since  onr  food  stamp  recipients,  most  of  them 
come  from  tlie  welfare  category  with  the  checkoff,  and  the  low  payments,  and 
the  ratiier  large  bonus  we  felt  that  this  would  be  a signilicant  help  to  provid- 
ing— making  available  twice  as  much  nioiu\v  in  most  of  the  ca.ses  for  those  who 
are  rtwiving  benefits.  However,  we  have  been  very  di.sappointed  as  far  as  this 
is  concerned  as  well,  because  in  looking  into  it,  we  have  been  informed  it  will 
j»robably  be  a year  from  now  before  the  first  pilot  project  can  be  selected  for  the 
Food  Stamp  program.  And  tlum  of  coiir.se,  it  takes  several  months  to  get  all  the 
stores  and  the  process  .setup  so  that  they  can  begin  to  distribute  the  food  stamps, 
and  then  .several  months  more  after  that  they  gain  from  experience  and  find 
tliem.selves  with  particular  problems  which  we  may  have.  So  it  looks  like  it  would 
be  at  least  two  years,  and  probably  more,  unless  something  is  done,  before  we  can 
get  an  adequate  Fo(k1  Stamp  program  to  fill  the  need. 

And,  of  course,  to  begin  to  take  care  of  the  poor  i>eople  who  don’t  qualify  for 
welfare,  or  the  poor  iieople  who  can’t  qualify  because  of  ha^’ing  some  particular 
illness  or  health  problem.  And  so  we  have  these  two  programs,  one  which  has 
been  a great  deal  of  help  biilt  which  has  all  the  problems  which  most  of  them 
have  plus  a few  other  peculiar  ones  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  then  the  great  hopes 
which  have  been  raised  after  a long  battle  in  the  Congress  to  get  Puerto  Rico 
included.  And  now  it  look.s  like  as  long  again  as  much  time  again  will  pass 
before  we  can  have  any  significant  Food  Stamp  program  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  'to  delay  questions  unless  you  have  to  until 
we  hear  from  everybody. 

Mrs.  Swanson,  it  will  be  you  or  Mr.  Weymouth. 

Mr.s.  Swanson.  Probably  both  of  ns. 

Remarks  of  Mrs.  Annk  Swanson  of  Maine 

Mrs.  Swanson.  I will  start  it  out.  by  saying  that  RCCA.  which  is  the  Rural 
Council  for  Community  Actions,  is  located  in  Cumberland  County.  Maine,  which 
we  cover  15  town.s  starting  in  March.  Now  in  Maine  town  line  touches  It  own  line, 
so  if  yon  live  in  the  country  yon  still  live  in  a town. 

Our  organization  was  formed  by  low-income  i>eoi)le  and  the  board  of  directors, 
every  ineniber  of  the  board  of  directors,  is  a low-income  person.  It  was  organizecl 
to  distribute  surplus  food  and  low-income  people  do  thi.s.  We  have  a system  of 
volunteers.  We  have  about  60  volunteers  through  out  the  coimty  that  distribute 
the  food,  take  care  of  the  records.  We  have  paid  staff.  !too.  But  they  take  the 
records  that  come  in  from  the  volunteers,  combine  them  and  send  them  to  State 
Health  and  Welfare. 

David  is,  has  been  with  RCCA  about  as  long  as  it  has  been  in  existence.  He  is 
a low-income  per. son  and  he  can  probably  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I can. 

One  thing  X do  want  to  insert  in  liert^  that  I haven’t  heard  mentioned  by  any 
other  people  that  have  been  talking.  We  have  just  started  a program.  In  fact, 
we  will  be  doing  it,  I suppose  in  March  or  April’s  distribultion.  But  we  will  be 
distributing  vitamins  to  the  l^eople  as  well  as  the  food.  We  approached  one 
company  for  free  vitamins  and  we  were  told  that  was  impossible.  So  another 
pharmaceutical  company  is  going  to  Im  selling  them  to  ns,  we  can  get  them 
for  .$7.50  a gallon  which  is  a thousand  vitamin  pills.  We  are  talking  about  chil- 
dren’s vitamins,  the  young  children,  and  Vitamin  B complex,  for  the  teenage 
children.  The  peoples  will  get  these  by  donation  whenever  they  can  give  us.  If 
they  can’t  afford  to  give  ns  anything,  we  won’t  ask  them  for  anything. 

But  that  isitlie  latest  we  have  got  going. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weymouth? 
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Remarks  or  DA^T:  Weymouth  or  Maine 

Mr.  Weymouth  : Well,  I think  she  pretty  iiiucli  covered  it.  It  kind  of  surprised 
me.  1 thought  we  had  problems  up  in  Miiine,  too,  until  I started  hearing  from 
.•‘••ome  of  the  other  States  here.  I think  our  program  work.s  real  good. 

One  point  that  she  iiii.s*sed  that  I would  like  to  kind  of  talk  a little  bit  is  some 
of  the  .spinofl:  thing.s  accidentally  come  into  by  having  a volunteer  program.  And 
the.se  low-ineoine  people  get  a chance  to  work  up  maybe  from,  someone  just  pass 
boxes  to  being  a .secretaiy  of  the  town  and  doing  all  the  oertUication,  and  even 
getting  a chance  to  go  to  work  for  ROC  A,  our  present  director  of  the  organization, 
the  executive  director,  was  once  a food  secretary.  And  I think  that  is  quite  a long 
ways  for  a low -income  person  to  go. 

And  I wonder  if  some  of  the.se  other  programs  might  kind  of  look  around  and 
use  .some  of  their  own  volunteer  help,  get  their  own  groups  going  and  do  their 
own  certitication — let  their  volunteers  do  their  own  certitication,  instead  of  Wel- 
fare doing  it. 

Onr  program  isn’t  another  welfare  program  ; and  it  is  a completely  indei)endeiit 
thing. 

Question.  It  is  a complete  what? 

Mr.  Weymouth.  Completely  iiidei>eiideiit  thing.  It  is  tinaiiced  by  OEO  and  the 
people  do  all  the  work  themselves. 

Mrs.  Swanson.  I — to  my  knowledge,  I have  been  working  with  RCCA  for  eight 
months  now,  and  to  my  knowledge,  I do  not  know  of  another  program  quite  like 
thi.s  one,  and  if  there  i.s  another  one  we  would  like  to  hear  about  it. 

We  have  the  money  that  we  received  from  OEO.  We  also  bill  each  town  50 
cents  i>er  recipient.  Xow  we  are  voted  into  the.se  towns.;  these  towns  hold  a 
si>ecial  town  meeting  or  at  their  yearly  town  meeting,  they  vote  whether  RCOA 
will  di.stribute  suri>lns  footl  in  that  town  or  not.  Now,  as  I said  in  these  15  towns, 
RCCA  has  been  voted  in. 

Now,  after  each  monthly  distribution  a hill  is  submitted  to  the  town  listing 
the  name  of  the  head  of  the  household  and  the  number  of  people  in  the  family 
and  the  town  sends  us  a check,  for  .50  cents  i>er  person  that  we  distribute  the  foo<l 
to.  Now  this  gives  us  a little  extra  money  to  work  with  that  some  other  organi- 
zations might  not  luive. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  your  program  when  the  OEO 
moneys  ends?  I understand  OEO  Emergency  Food  Program  is,  according  to  the 
President’s  request,  ending. 

Mr.  Weymouth.  Excuse  me.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  here  today, 
i.s  to  try  and  see  if  there  is  some  way  that  we  can  keep  the  program  funded 
through  OEO. 

Mrs.  Swanson.  As  I said,  we  do  have  money  from  the  towns.  It  is  not  quite 
enough  to  handle  it.  If  the  EFMS  money  is  pulled  out  and  RCCA  is  defunded, 
and  we  can’t  find  any  other  place  to  get  the  money,  like  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  some  foundation  or  wherever  it  would  come  from,  then  the 
municipalities  would  have  to  go  back  to  distributing  the  food  which  is  definitely 
not  what  the  people  want. 

{The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Kochansic  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Kochansic.  CFP  covers  three  counties,  one  of  which  is  on  Food  Stamps ; 
two  of  which  are  on  Commodity  Foods.  They  are  in  West  Central  Indiana.  They 
are  extremely  rural- — there  are  three  major  towns,  the  population  of  which  is 
about  9,000.  The  other  01,000  folks  are  spread  out  over  1500  miles. 

We  have  one  half-time  outreach  worker,  paid  $20  a week  and  that  was  pay 
below  the  i>overty  line,  who  averages— in  a one-county  area — about  450  square 
miles.  Their  job  is  to  find  people  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  existing 
USDA  food  programs  and  a.ssist  them  in  getting  hooked  on  by  the  appropriate 
public  official. 

Our  program  has  been  actively  opposed  by  some  of  the  public  officials  charged 
with  administering  those  programs;  specifically  the  Putnam  County  Director 
of  Welfare  has  consistently  thwarted  our  efforts  to  hook  eligible  people  on  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  our  outreach  worker,  Carroll  Vaughn  (?)  liere, 
can  answer  your  questions  about  that  because  of  the  abusive  treatment  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to,  the  kinds  of  harassment  of  recipients  themselves 
that  has  occurred. 
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In  Owen  County  and  in  Clay  County,  people  are  hooked  on  by  the  township 
trustee.  The  trustee  system  is  an  anaehroiiisin  left  over  from  the  Civil  War  days 
and  the  opening  of  the  Dark  Ages,  really.  And  the  only  thing  that  the  town- 
ship trustee  does  these  days,  aside  from  eolleeting  his  salary,  is  take  care  of 
poor  relief,  which  means  the  distribution  of  Conn  nod  ity  Foods. 

Our  EFMS  program  has  been  rather  successful.  In  the  past  six  months,  with 
these  three-half-time  workers,  we  have  hooked  almo.st  1.000  people  on  to  exist- 
ing food  programs.  In  other  words,  maximizing  present  Federal  efforts  in  the 
area.  There  are  some  charts  in  the  third  or  fourth  page  of  that  showing  the 
relative  percentage  of  the  caseload  that  is  being  carried  today  that  is  a direct 
result  of  our  efforts,  and  there  are  people  who  are  eating  now  who  would  not 
be  eating  if  it  were  not  for  EFMS  efforts  in  our  area. 

CFF  is  supposed  to  create  institutional  change  and  involve  local  resources  in 
the  lofty  words  of  the  OFP  mission.  The  refusal  of  .some  public  officials  to  coop- 
enite  with  us  has  hami>ered  our  efforts  though — and  taunting  us  there  for  hook- 
ing on  a thou.sand  people  in  six  months. 

The  second  I want  tt)  deal  with  here  is  the  problems  we  have  had  getting 
US  DA  to  bring  about  administrative  redress  in  the  Commodity  Food  Program  in 
Owen  County. 

When  we  started  the  EFMS  hot)k-on  program,  half  the  trustees  in  Owen 
(’ounty  and  also  in  Clay  Ctiunty  would  refuse  to  certify  eligible  i)eoi)le,  just 
flat-out  refuse  to  certify  people  who  met  the  income  guidelines  that  are  part 
of  the  Indiana  St;ite  Board  t)f  Oi>e rations.  They  refu.sed  to  certify  public  assist- 
ance recipients  who  are  by  law  required  to  receive  Commodity  Foods. 

The  Washington  Township  trustee  was  using  the  hook-on  guidelines,  the  in- 
come guidelines,  from  10G3.  He  had  no  more  recent  guidelines  for  what  the 
eligible  income  criteria  were.  In  addition  to  that,  he  had  set  his  own  guidelines 
for  di.strihiition.  which  are  about  oO  per  cent  of  the  recommended  guidelines  put 
out  by  TJSDA.  Well,  what  was  done?  Believing  in  peaceful  and  legal  solutions 
to  problems  that  confront  this  Nation,  we  researched  the  laws  and  found  out 
that  the  appropriate  step  was  to  file  a complaint  with  the  School  Lunch  Division 
of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

We  assisted  low-income  people  in  filing  official  complaints,  a copy  of  which 
is  found  towards  the  rear  of  that  booklet.  Our  advisory  copies  of  these  com- 
plaints were  sent  to  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ad- 
vi.sory  letters  from  TOPCPP  were  sent  to  both  USDA  and  to  the  State  School 
Lunch  Division,  advising  them  that  poor  i>eople  would  he  complaining  about  the 
fact  that  they  were  being  denied  access  to  Commodity  Pood,  and  that  they 
should  be  prepared  for  this  and,  hopefully,  be  ready  to  do  something  about  it. 

Well,  better  than  40  official  complaints  were  submitted  by  poor  people.  The 
law  says  that  these  have  to  be  investigated  and  the  people  requested  that  they 
be  informed  in  writing  of  the  results  of  these  investigations.  To  date  we  have  had 
responses  six  months  later  on  about  C or  7 eases. 

USDA  was  given  copies  of  the  guidelines  and  were  kept  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  TOPCPP  motivated  considerable  bureaucratic 
concern  here  at  the  Washington  level.  We  were  in  contact  with  Dr.  Arthur  Frank 
of  OEO;  were  in  contact  with  Mr.  Phillip  Olson,  who  is  assistant  to  the  Under- 
secretary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Lyng.  making  them  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
in  rural  Indiana,  making  them  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  people  are  being 
denied  their  legal  right  to  Commodity  Food. 

Throughout  this  entire  operation.  Mr.  Stein,  the  Washington  Township  trustee, 
continued  to  short  people  distribution  of  Commodity  Foods.  T have  here  CO  or  100 
affidavits  of  Commodity  Food  shortages.  Each  one  of  these  are  sworn  state- 
ments by  low-income  families  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  Commodity  Foods 
about  how  much  they  got.  If  you  will  notice,  for  example,  you  put  your  family 
size  here,  seven  people  in  your  family — thi.s  is  Ruth’s  family  just  by  cbancc^ — you 
put  down  the  guideline  number  right  from  the  USDA  chart  which  these  peox)le 
were  supplied  with  by  CPP ; you  put  down  the  amount  received  and  the  amount 
short.  So  even  if  the  .state  agency  doesn’t  know  how  to  subtract,  the  work  is 
already  done  for  them,  and  they  can  see  what  kind  of  foods  are  being  shorted. 

Our  figures  show — we  keep  carbon  copies  of  aU  of  these  in  case  they  get  lost 
somewhere,  higher  up  the  line — draft  boards  and  USDA  seem  to  do  that  quite  a 
bit — we  find  40  to  60  per  cent  shortages  e. specially  among  larger  families.  Now  we 
aren’t  complaining  about  things  whether  or  not  you  get  (unintelligible)  or 
whether  or  not  you  get  (unintelb,  '.e)  ; we  are  talking  about  basic  foodstuffs 
like  butter,  cornmeal.  flower,  milk,  peanut  butter,  the  major  important  things 
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tliat,  a family  can  usii  to  supploiiieiit  thoir  diot  through  the  Commodity  Food 
Program. 

To  date  nothing  1ms  happened.  Oiii*  conn  nodi  ty  distrihiition  in  Fohrnary  will 
be  the  end  of  this  week.  A new  township  trustee  has  taken  olficc.  The  former 
township  trustee  who  precipitated  this  entire  problem  is  still  doing  the  distribu- 
tion. I“ie  holds  no  elective  ottice  at  all.  yet  he  is  distributing  the  Cominodity  Foods. 

To  jump  back  to  the  bureaucratic  concern  that  was  motivated.  We  had  Mr. 
A1  Colson,  who  is  the  Regional  Director  of  the  USD  A Food  Nutrition  Service, 
the  Commodity  Food  folks  in  Chicago,  in  Spencer,  Indiana,  in  October.  The  town- 
ship trustee  told  Mr.  Colson  to  his  face,  and  I have  found  witne.sses,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  distributing  Com  modi  ty  Foods  according  to  the  USDA  guide- 
lines. This  was  in  October.  This  is  now  February : this  is  wintertime  in  Owen 
County.  Cash  resources  must  of  imcessity  be  diverted  to  clothing  and  shelter  and 
heat.  Poor  people  have  less  available  cash  to  buy  supplemental  food  with.  And  this 
i.s  actually  at  the  exi>ense  of  school,  and,  in  addition  to  that  they  can’t  have  a 
garden  during  the  winter  because  poor  people  can’t  afford  to  build  greenhouses. 
So  it  lia.s  been  4 or  5 montlis  now  that  USDA  all  the  way  to  the  level  of  the  under- 
secretary has  been  aware  of  the  problems  in  Owen  County.  People  operating 
in  blatant  violation  of  Federal  guidelines  and  to  date  nothing  has  been  done. 

Just  to  wind  this  up,  TOPCFP  does  not  feel  that  it  i.s  at  fault,  because  the  iden- 
tical situation  existed  in  Clay  County,  another  county  that  we  work  in.  Today 
the  township  trustee  of  Clay  County  has  moved  to  larger  quarters  because  his 
caseload  has  risen  to  almost  9€0  people.  He  moved  to  larger  quarters  to  hold  the 
extra  food,  to  give  the  recipient  a warm  place  to  stand  in  the  winter.  He  dis- 
tributes all  commodities  available  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  full  USDA  guide 
line  amounts.  And  this  man,  the  township  trustee,  wdio  holds  the  same  office  as 
the  township  trustee  in  Owen  County  is  actually  doing  average  work.  For  ex- 
ample, he  is  going  to  low-income  homes  looking  for  people  who  belong  to  his 
food  progra.m.  We  feel  he  runs  a model  Commodity  Food  Program. 

So  the  variable  here  we  feel  must  be  the  county  officials,  since  we  are  having 
good  succe.ss  in  Clay  County.  We  would  make  a few  suggestions  about  what  could 
be  done  to  make  the  Commodity  Food  Program  more  effective,  assuming  that  it 
was  designed  to  fail,  like  most  Federal  food  programs  are,  OEO  included,. 

Federal  guidelines  that  are  national  in  .scope — the  Commodity  Food  Programs 
presently  operate  under  individual  State  plans  of  operation.  We  need  some- 
thing similar  to  the  civil  rights  act;  we  neetl  national  legislation  that  will  give 
guidelines  to  apply  to  all  States  equally.  We  need  nonpolitical  administration.  We 
cannot  gain  administrative  redress  because  of  X)oMtical  pressures  being  brought 
to  bear.  We  need  to  get  food  relief  away  from  Welfare  Departments;  we  need 
to  get  it  away  from  county  officials ; we  need  to  make  it  a separately  function- 
ing Federal  agency.  We  need  to  have  Food  Stamps  and  Commodity  Foods  avail- 
able together.  Cominodity  Foods  are  fine  if  you  are  not  too  old  to  chew  it, 
or  too  young  to  chew  it,  you  don’t  have  diabetes,  you  have  a degree  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, you  can  use  Cominodity  Foods. 

(Daughter  and  applause) 

If  you  don’t,  you  are  kind  of  out  of  luck. 

We  feel  that  USDA  should  supply  saipport  services,  including  transportation. 
We  supply  transportation  to  200  i)eople  a month  who  could  not  carry  their  100- 
150  iK)iinds  of  Cominodity  Foods  for  their  families  of  ten  were  it  not  to  transpor- 
tation supiwrt.  We  need  to  involve  the  area  extension  agents,  to  show  some 
people  how  to  use  Commodity  Foods  effectively.  And  finally  we  need  to  get 
away  from  these  i>eople  who  are  forced  to  ask  you  these  degrading  personal 
questions  and  go  to  self-declaration  of  need.  To  use  Commodity  Food,  go  up  and 
say  “I  am  in  need  of  foo<l  assistance”.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  have  got 
ten  kids  by  ten  different  fathers;  it  doesn’t  matter  whetlier  you  have  been 
working  all  yonr  life  and  just  lost  your  money  in  the  Stock  Market  and  had  a 
million  dollar.s  last  month,  if  you  need  food  assistance  you  need  it  then,  and  you 
don’t  have  time  to  sit  around  filing  formal  complaints  with  the  Department  of 
zVgriculture  and  sitting  hungry  for  four  months.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kocliansic.  The  kind  of  thing  you  describe 
ill  your  area  unfortunately  is  not  solely  confined  to  your  area.  The  data  in  this 
pack  of  material  that  you  have  distributed  brought  out  that  although  the  people 
are  siipposetl  to  get  36  or  nearly  37  i>ounds  of  commodities  monthly,  the  national 
average,  national  average  receipt,  is  about  26  pounds. 

Mr.  Kochansic.  We  are — we  were  invited  to  testify,  we  hoped  to  contribute 
our 
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Tlie  CiiAiKMAN.  No,  no.  I — I just  felt  that  these  national  averages  cheapen 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Kochanstc.  Certainly.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  plotted  out  here  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  an  average  monthly  allotment  of  commodities  is  $8.02  of  \vhich  $6.10  is 
for  administration. 

Voice.  Sir,  in  Owen  CJonnty  last  year,  from  January  of  1070  to  January  of  1971, 
there  was  a total  of  $9,000  charged  to  the  Commodity  Food  Program,  less  than 
$3,000  of  that  went  for  the  actual  purchase  of  cases  of  Commodity  Food. 

The  Cl r AIRMAN.  I — you  said  .something,  and  so  did  Mr.  Borden  about  the  kind 
of  food,  the  (luality  of  food,  the  palatability  of  food  being  received,  I wonder  if 
we  couldn't  hoar  just  a little  bit  more  about  that.  Maybe  the  lady  from  Maine 

Mrs.  Swanson.  We  have  very  good  cooperation  ^^uth  the  University  of  Maine 
lOxtension  Service  agents  who  travel  around  the  various  towns  and  show  people 
what  to  do  with  their  surplus  foods,  and  by  and  large,  we  haven’t  had  very  many 
complaints  about  the  quality  of  the  food. 

We  generally  almost  always  get  the  full  24  commodities,  every  month.  There 
was  one  month  when  the  flour  .shortening  was  not  in  there,  but  almost  always 
we  get  the  24  commodities,  and  winters  in  Maine  are  not  exactly  easy  and 
people  are  pretty  glad  to  get  what  they  can,  and  they  will  do  what  they  can  to 
cook  it  the  best  way  they  can.  If  they  have  any  questions  at  all,  there  is  always 
someone  that  they  can  ask.  There  is  a cook  book  that  is  put  out  specifically  for 
surplu.s  foods,  in  Blaine,  put  out  by  the  University  of  Maine  Extension  Service. 
And  I really  can’t  say  that  there  are  a lot  of  complaints  about  the  quality  of  the 
food.  We  have  had  one  instance  when  we  threw  out  an  entire  shipment  of  to- 
mato juice,  but  that  was — it  was  just  rotten  when  it  was  opened.  We  don’t  know 
whether — but  that  was  the  only  instance  to  my  knowledge  that  we  have  ever 
had  anyhing  wrong  with  the  food. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  about  the  way  it  is  in  Indiana,  or  Puerto  Rico 

Voic®.  Well,  we  have  had  some  i)roblems.  Because  of  the  great  size  of  the 
program  we  have  had  inadequate  refrigeration  and  facilities  in  order  to  store 
it  and  just — although  the  centers  I have  been  in  in  Puerto  Rico,  I have  been 
amazed  at  how  clean  they  are.  Some  of  the  facilities  just  when  it  does  rain  it 
leak.s,  and  other  problems  such  as  that.  So  we  have  had  serious  problems. 

But  in  relation  to  the  Commodity  program  with  20-some  different  items  to 
prepare  up  to  1.095  meals  i>er  year  with  the.se  same  commodities  month  after 
month  is  a real  serious  problem,  and.  of  tounse.  in  our  case,  it  is  probably  a little 
more  difficult  because  as  I mentioned  before  the  type  of  commodities  are  more 
difficult,  that  are  not  as  palatable  to  the  Puerto  Ricans  as  they  perhaps  are  to 
the  people  of  Maine  or  some  other  area. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Black  or  Mr.  Kochan.sic. 

Mr.s.  Black  uses  Commodity  Foods.  She  might  .si>eak  to  your  question. 

Mrs.  Black.  Well,  it  is — like  the  lady  says — you  know  how  to  cook  them  and 
you  have  been  taught  how  to  cook  or  you  have  someone  to  teach  you,  you  can 
get  along  fine.  But  if  yon  don’t  liave  an  extension  office  or  someplace  that  they 
can  hold  a demonstration,  they  can  come  in  and  show  some  of  these  people,  that 
don’t  know  how  to  handle  your  Commodity  Foods,  then  yon  don’t  have  the  ap- 
propriate cooking  of  foods.  So  you  don’t  get  the  nutrition  out  of  them  that 
you  should^ 

Voice.  May  I add  .something  to  that.  We  have  mobile  units  which  go  around 
to  teach  the  people,  but  when  some  of  the  j)eople  cook  on  charcoal  or  wood,  and 
many  of  the  others  on  kerosene  and  so  forth,  and  then  don’t  have  even  adequate 
facilities,  in  their  own  home  to  store  supplies  for  a whole  month  to  keep  them 
away  from  rats  as  well  as  refrigeration  and  so  forth,  this  again  is  a very  .serious 
problem  which  probably  in  our  case  would  be  alleviated  to  a great  extent  by 
the — ^by  a E’ood  Stamp  Program,  which  at  least  wo'jildn’t  make  them  keep  a 
whole  month’.s  supply  at  one  time  in  their  home.  And.  then  they  could  buy  foods 
which  were  more  easily  prepared  with  the  facilities  which  are  available. 

Second  Voice.  I just  wondered,  if  the  iieople  from  Indiana,  Maine,  have  a 
feeling  about  wanting  to  move  to  Food  Stamps  or 

Mrs.  Black.  Well,  I think  a Food  Stamp  Program  would  be  good  in  Indiana, 
because  it  is — like  Mr.  Koch  an  sic  .says,  there  are  a lot  of  iieople  that  can’t  use 
the  Commodity  FockIs.  And  myself,  I have  a family  of  .seven ; there  is  extra 
flours  that  I could  ii.se  that  I don't  get,  because  it  isn't  distribute  to  my  family. 
And  then  there  is  things  that  people  that  are  diabetic  and  maybe  due  to  medical 
illne.sses  of  some  sort,  that  they  can’t  n.se  Commodities  too. 
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So  what  good  is  it  doing  them  to  go  down  there  and  stand  in  line  in  the  cold 
weather  like  I have  had  to  do  and  had  to  take  them,  2 and  3 and  4 and  6 and  8 
hours  a day,  to  get  into  a little  12  by  30  office  to  get  yonr  commodities.  You 
can’t  use  them  after  you  get  them.  If  you  have  got  Food  Stamps  yon  can  go  to 
the  store  and  buy  the  necessities  you  need. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  even  better,  Mrs.  Black,  instead  of  having  Food 
Stamps  to  have  the  cash  equivalent? 

Mrs.  Black.  Yes,  in  some  ways  it  would. 

iMr.  Kochansic.  I Plight  add  that  Owen  County  where  all  thi.s  trouble  has 
been  occurring  with  Commodity  Foods  voted  to  convert  to  Food  Stamps  almost 
six  months  ago  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  designated  as  a Food  Stamp 
county  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  They  were  going  to  alleviate  this  commodity 
situation  prior  to  converting.  One  fringe  benefit  of  that  was — the  county  voted 
no  money  for  the  Commodity  Program  after  January  1,  and  when  Food  Stamps 
didn’t  come  along  there  was  a great  problem — a great  problem  arose  in  the 
county  and  the  trustees  had  to  take  emergency  measures  at  the  great  insistence 
of  CFP  and  the  veiled  threat  of  legal  action  to  get  commodities  distributed  in 
January,  and  we  don’t  know  for  sure  if  they  are  going  to  be  distributed  in 
February  or  not. 

Mrs.  Black.  As  of  yesterday,  none  that  I know  of,  not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  the  other  gentlemen  up  here  have  any  questions? 

Question.  The  two  years  it  is  going  to  take  in  Puerto  Rico  to  get  this  under- 
way, have  you  checked  the  length  of  time  it  usually  takes  elsewhere  to  inaugurate 
it? 

Mr.  Bordon.  Well,  I think  you  just  had  an  example  of  this.  I was  informed 
the  other  day  that  one  of  the  problems  is  there  are  75  counties  now  standing 
in  line  to  get  the  Food  Stamp  Program  implemented.  I really — I really  don’t 
know  how  long  it  is.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  like  to  see  it  imple-  ' 

mented  much  faster,  but  I think  that  there  has  traditionally  been  a rather  long 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  any  Food  Stamp  Program  after  it  was  initiated. 

Now  whether  it  took  up  to  two  years  or  not,  but  this  is — two  years  would  seem 
to  be,  unless  something  isn’t  done,  a rather  late  date  to  see  a significant  Food 
Stamp  Program  implemented  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  light  of  the  new  legislation, 
which,  of  course,  is  a different  program  from  that  which  is  in  the  other  States. 

Because,  in  Puerto  Rico,  according  to  this  legislation,  it  says  that  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  establish  special 
standards  of  eligibility  and  coupon  allotment  schedules  which  reflect  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income  and  cost  of  obtaining  a nutritionally  adequate  diet  iii 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  respective  territories.  Except  that,  in  no  event,  shall  the 
standards  of  eligibility  or  coupon  allotment  schedules  so  used  exceed  those  in  the 
50  States.  So  this  is  why — this  is  another  problem — we  really  don’t  know  what 
kind  of  a Food  Stamp  Program  we  are  going  to  get.  and  this  is  up  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  determine. 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  thank  all  of  you  again  for  coming,  for  being  so 
patient  and  for  presenting  thi.s  very  thorough,  careful  and  striking  testimony.  \ 

I shall  read  all  this  ! 

Thank  you  very  much.  ■ 

I understand  we  have  some  representatives  of  American  Indians  here,  who  | 

are  going  to  speak  to  the  special  problems  of  Indians.  i 

There  was  to  be  a gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  one  from  Oklahoma.  We 
already  heard  Mrs.  Decker,  and  that  certainly  doesn’t  include  all,  but — Bob,  are  ^ 

you  about  to  show  us  a movie?  ■ 

Voice.  lam  ready  when  you  are.  : 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  are  ready  right  now.  ■ 

May  I say,  we  are  going  to  have  a short  film,  and  then  we  will  have  a panel  ; 

on  the  School  Lunch  Program.  Before  you  show  it,  is  there — is  Mt.  Nolling  or  \ 

Miss  Love  here  from  the  National  Consumers  Health  Committee?  ; 

Thank  you.  I 

(Showing  of  film.)  I 

Narrator.  I will  speak  about  the  problems  of  nutrition  education  and  nutrition  ' 

or  edible  advertising  today.  j 

My  name  is  Robert  Choate  at  the  1960  White  House  Conference  on  Foods  j 

Nutrition,  and  Health. 

The  representative.s  of  the  panel  on  popular  education  had  some  interesting  ! 

things  to  say  on  mass  media  radio  and  television.  Tliey  stated  that  a task  force  I 

should  be  available  to  pull  together  advice  of  nutrition  scientists,  social  scien-  \ 

tists,  including  ^students  of  motivation;  of  educators  and  of  .specialists  in  com-  | 
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immication,  iiinrketiiiff  and  ndvortising.  Of  paramount  importance,  they  said  it 
should  consult  with  and  be  guided  by  representatives  of  llie  racial  and  cultural 
groups  to  be  reached. 

It  went  on  to  siiy  the  educational  programs  to  attack  malnutrition  and  hunger 
are  too  critical  to  be  built  on  the  traditional  haphazard  basis  of  soliciting  hat- 
in-hand  the  c^ooix^ration  of  radio  and  television  outlets. 

It  ..stated  further,  we  are  talking  time  in  space.  We  are  saying  that  the  present 
loose  arrangement  with  respec*t  to  '‘public  service”  time  he  formalized  and 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  tho.se  that  o[)erate  the  airwaves  for  profit  under  license 
from  the  iX}ople,  and  be  made  an  absolute  obligation  in  behalf  of  such  efforts  as 
nutrition  education.  It  asks  that  10  per  cent  of  broadca.st  time  be  set  aside  for 
obligatory  public  .service  comiiiurncation.s  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
such  as  the  recoiumended  nutrition  education  effort. 

At  tlie  same  time  the  Task  Force  on  Voluntary  Action  hy  Women  recoimnended 
that  the  President  ask  the  Advertising  Council  of  America  to  conduct  an  iii- 
fonnative  campaign  about  food  programs  similar  to  the  campaigns  that  publi- 
cize VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  others. 

These  were  the  recommendations  of  the  original  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.  Tho.se  who  drafted  tliein  were  well  aware  that  a 
child  today  in  America,  hy  the  time  he  is  14,  will  have  spent  more  time  in  front 
of  the  TV  set  than  he  has  .six?nt  in  .school.  They  knew  that  today’s  child  compiles 
l>etween  1,000  and  2,000  hours  i>er  year  in  front  of  the  tube.  They  knew  that 
almost  50  per  c'Oiit  of  today ’.s  two  to  11  year  olds  watch  .such  things  as  Saturday 
morning  cartoon  time  on  television,  and  that  through  children,  parental  habits 
can  be  changed. 

The  resixm.se  of  the  Nation  to  tho.se  recoin  men  da  tions  of  the  original  White 
House  conference  is  curious.  The  Advertising  Council  has  started  to  prepare  a 
broad  public  .service  eainiiaign  to  tell  us  about  nutrition.  In  the  fir.st  draft  of 
their  campaign  fan.s  la.st  fall,  they  spoke  about  an  advertising  effort  “to  increase 
the  nninber  of  families  and  children  taking  part  in  the  Government’s  food  as- 
sistance programs”.  But  by  Ja unary  12,  1971  the  idea  of  talking  about  hunger 
and  public  food  programs  has  been  dropped,  and  now  we  are  only  to  hear  about 
nutrition.  The  idea  of  using  10  iier  cent  of  broadca.st  time  has  been  dropped  like 
a hot  iK>tato;  everyone  is  working  on  the  theory  that  one  should  only  approach 
broadca.sters  for  voluntary  action.  The  plains  are  almost  ready  for  public  view- 
ing, yet,  according  to  the  consumer  representatives  in  HEW,  ]Mis.s  Barbara 
Burns  and  the  Advertising  Council  itself,  no  consumer  group  or  beneficiary 
group  has  yet  been  admitted  to  the  planning. 

“Too  hard  to  find  them  and  select  them”,  was  the  excuse  given  to  me  last 
Friday.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  February  12,  1971,  I found  that 
US  DA  has  no  ready-to-go  plan  to  urge  the  poor  via  ina.s.s  media  to  enroll  in  the 
Commodity,  Food  Stamp  or  School  Lunch  Frograms.  USDA  lias  no  plans  to 
persuade  Americans  hostile  to  the  poor  that  Food  Programs  are  in  the  national 
interest.  USDA  is  willing  to  spend  .$50  million  in  nutrition  aids  to  work  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  spreading  the  word  about  their  four  infamous  ba.sic  food  groups, 
but  it  is  unwilling  to  use  mass  media  to  make  their  work  ( asier. 

One  might  wonder  why  no  outside  consumer  apathetic  group  has  ever  l)een 
invited  to  share  in  the  evaluation  of  USDA’s  food  and  education  effort.  It  is 
true  that  USDA  did  use  a management  consulting  firm,  A.  T.  Kernie  & Co., 
to  review  its  management  techniques.  It  is  true  that  A.  T.  Kernie  said  there 
was  a need  for  additional  publicity  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  A.  T. 
Kernie  Company  though  also  .said  that  “agencies  and  organizations  involved 
in  certification  and  issuance  activities  for  Food  Stamps  do  not  appear  the 
type  likely  to  intentionally  violate  civil  rights  regulations.” 

I think  that  will  be  of  interest  to  this  board. 

But  the  USDA  is  going  forth  with  its  $50  million  aid  program  on  a person-to- 
person  basis.  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Lyng  recently  said  he  did  not  feel  the 
Congress  would  want  them  to  use  mass  media  to  advocate  Food  Program  usage. 
Yet  on  February  13,  1971,  the  Associated  Pre.ss  reported  “The  U.S.  Army  is  mak- 
ing heavy  and  unprecedented  purchases  of  network  commercial  time  for  a re- 
cruiting campaign  aimed  at  this  Spring’s  graduates.”  The  purchases  at  ABC 
CBS,  and  NBC  are  estimated  to  exceed  $3  million.” 

I wonder  if  USDA  and  the  White  House  would  maintain  that  mass  media 
shouldn’t  he  used  if  they  really  had  followed  the  White  House  Conference  rec- 
ommendations to  “consult  with  and  be  guided  hy  representatives  of  consumer.s 
and  the  poor.” 
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I would  like  to  show  you  what  one  advertising  agency,  working  with  OEO 
and  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  came  up  with  as  a possible  technique  for  ad 
vocating  food  programs.  The  campaign  would  be  called,  “The  Right  to  Eat 
Right”. 

(Film  and  commentary  shown.) 

Those  advertisements  were  prepared  by  the  Richard  K.  Manoff  Agency  in 
Manhattan,  with  the  help  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  a student  film  crew  from  UCLA.  I think  they  indicate  that  one  can  use 
mass  media  to  not  only  advocate  better  nutrition  patterns  but  al.so  the  right  to 
use  the  programs  that  have  supposedly  been  developed  for  the  i>oor. 

I wish  the  Advertising  Council  would  have  been  doing  something  .similar 
to  stress  to  the  i>oor  that  they  have  the  right  to  participate  in  these  programs. 
We  use  the  airwaves  to  fight  dniiik  driving,  inflation,  and  forest  fires.  Why 
not  hunger? 

If  we  can  recruit  for  the  Army,  why  not  for  healthier  things? 

But  we  aren’t  going  to  be  able  to  fight  television’s  nutrition  iniseducation 
with  public  service  time,  compared  to  the  vast  sums  si>ent  by  food  companies, 
public  service  time  is  just  penny-ante.  The  Grocery  Alanufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica claim  within  their  membership  to  produce  nearly  65  per  cent  of  television’s 
revenue.  General  Foods,  in  the  second  quarter  of  1970,  was  the  Nation’s  big- 
gest television  spot  advertiser.  It  si)ent  over  $13  million  to  convince  you  to  eat 
their  so-called  foods.  Next  was  William  Wrigley  with  $4.5  million;  Coca  Cola 
with  $4.2  million;  Kellogg  with  $4.1  million;  and  General  Mills  with  $3.0  mil- 
lion. General  Motors,  during  the  same  quarter,  spent  only  $3.8  million. 

Manufacturers  of  edibles  consider  the  airwaves  to  be  their  own  domain. 
With  this  volume  of  exposure  no  wonder  they  do  not  fear  public  service  nutri- 
tion educational  campaigns. 

Today,  a child  watching  television  receives  10  advertisements  i>er  hour  on 
what  to  eat.  A moderate  watcher  of  children’s  television  programs  receives 
over  5,000  mes.sages  i)er  year  pri marly  advising  him  to  eat  snacks,  sweets,  and 
soda  pop.  Until  World  War  II,  mother  and  grandmother  in  the  kitchen  were 
junior’s  principal  nutritional  educators.  But  with  convenience  foods  and  .sophisti- 
cated prepared  foods,  mother  either  doesn’t  need  junior  to  shell  the  peas  or  bake 
the  cookies,  or  she  is  at  a loss  explaining  to  him  why  all  those  chemicals  re- 
quire such-and-such  a type  of  preparation.  Now  .Tunior  is  off  watching  the  tube, 
while  Mom  opens  a plastic  bag. 

The  resulting  vacuum  might  have  been  filled  by  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room, but  she  has  been  swamped  with  connnercial  literature  selling  Lake- 
land, Florida  Citrus  Commission,  the  National  Dairy  Council,  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  or  the  Cereal  Institute.  She  thus  has  become  a salesman  for 
each  industry’s  particular  buyer.  She  also  receives  USDA’s  outdated  four  basic 
food  group  literature,  reflecting  more  than  foremost  powerful  lolybies  on  USDA 
than  common  sense  nutrition.  USDA  preaches  nutrition  education  from  a stand- 
point which  is  more  beneficial  to  the  food  industry,  than  to  the  consumer.  Four 
basic  food  grouping  is  out  of  date  now  and  will  be  a miserable  basis  for  select- 
ing foods  in  1975. 

The  end  result  is  that  television  is  THE  nutrition  educator  of  today.  But  is 
more  of  a luis-educator  than  an  educator.  Your  child's  food  habits  are  being 
formed  by  Aladison  Avenue  cartoonists,  not  by  nutritionists.  Tonj’’  the  Tiger,  Fred 
Flintstone,  and  Captain  Crunch  are  the  food  educators  of  today.  Ten  times  per 
hour  using  wiles  that  mother  never  thought  of,  they  advised  your  child  to 
equate  sugar  with  health  and  snacks  with  happiness. 

As  Phillip  Olson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  on  Friday: 
“It  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  adequately  nourished  without  be- 
coming fat.” 

What  has  hapipened  since  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food.  Nutrition,  and 
Health?  A handful  of  companies  have  changed  the  nutrient  contents  of  their 
food;  several  have  altered  their  advertising  to  reflect  it.  Others,  sensing  the 
newly- awakened  Fetleral  Trade  Commission  breathing  down  their  neck,  have 
stoi>ped  deceiving  the  public  about  vitamin  in  High  C,  the  relative  niitiient  worth 
of  cranberry  juice  cocktails,  and  the  real  benefits  of  instant  breakfasts,  but  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Foo<l  and  Drug  Administration  have  yet  to 
act  on  breakfast  cereals,  even  though  their  defects  are  greater  than  Carna- 
tion Instant  Breakfast. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  you  may  have  noted,  is  more  worried 
about  protecting  company  secrets  than  protecting  the  budget-conscious  public. 
Ask  them  about  Tang  and  the  research  on  the  cavities  it  produces.  Tang  spon- 
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sored  the  coverage  of  Apollo  14  ou  one  of  the  networks.  Isn’t  it  curious  how  one 
of  the  networks  used  Astronaut  heroes  to  sell  products  of  dubious  worth? 

All  these  excesses  have  produced  ripples  of  concern.  A man  by  the  name  of 
Victor  Elton,  chairman  of  the  American  Advertising  Federation,  sensed  that 
advertising  was  getting  out  of  hand.  He  proix)secl  that  a broad  council  be  estab- 
lished, including  consumers,  and  that  self-regulation  moderate  advertising  on 
the  airwaves.  He  pushed  hard  for  it,  .starting  last  September,  but  he  ran  hi.s  idea 
on  the  rocks,  rocks  called  the  Groceiy  Manufacturers  of  America.  Mr.  Elton’s 
ideas  won  the  admiration  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Maurice  Stans.  The 
Secretary  thought  it  was  a great  public  relations  gimmick  for  industry;  he  tried 
to  take  it  over  but  Elton  meant  .self-regulation  ^^dth()ut  Government.  He  saw  the 
shallowness  of  Mr.  Stan’s  plan,  and  pulled  it  back. 

Elton’s  radical  theory  frightened,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

At  a secret  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Williamsburg,  on  February  4th,  the  day 
before  the  followup  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  the 
Fre.sident’.s  favorite  cracker-maker,  ,T.  1*.  McFarh'wid,  chairman  of  General  Mills, 
tried  to  kill  the  idea  of  any  industry  policing  its  own  advertising.  He  came  out 
against  self-regulation;  hi.s  reasoning,  obviou.sly,  was  that  it  was  easier  to  con- 
trol the  Government  than  to  control  one’s  peers. 

Then,  on  February  nth,  Mr.  .T.  P.  McFarland  reimrted  to  the  followup  White 
House  Conference  for  the  food  industry  and  for  the  Grocery  Manufacturers,  on 
everything  but  the  correction  of  connnercials  on  edibles. 

I would  like  to  take  two  minutes  to  remind  you  of  what  appears  on  your  child’s 
television  .set  now.  View  these  ads  as  evidence  of  the  nu>rality  of  those  who  .supply 
over  half  of  television’s  revenue;  those  who  are  shaping  the  upcoming  Advertis- 
ing Councir.s  education  campaign.  These  connnercials  were  part  of  six  hours  of 
corniuercial.s  that  we  filmed  on  the  morning  of  IVcemher  M),  1{)70,  the  weekend 
before  Christmas,  to  give  you  and  to  give  later  to  Congre.ss  an  idea  of  what  i.s 
going  on  in  selling  to  children  today. 

(Film  of  advertising  blurbs  from  television.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  example  of  what  hapiiens  ten  times  per  hour 
on  children’.s  programs  on  television  today.  Sugar-frosted  flakes  l).y  Kelloggs  is 
the  cereal  with  the  lowest  nutrient  content  of  any  of  the  popular  (cereals  on  the 
market  shelf  today.  I claim  that  such  adverti.semeiits  as  the  one  you  saw  with 
Tony  the  Tiger  is  teaching  sugarition,  not  nutrition.  And  Ur.  Wheeler  can 
probably  comment  as  to  what  are  the  ultimate  effects. 

Kecognizing  that  ten  such  ads  per  hour  year  in  and  year  out  will  vitiate  any 
public  .service  cajupaign  put  on  by  the  Advertising  Council  over  public  .service 
time.  The  Council  on  Children,  Media,  and  Merchandi.sing  of  which  I am  the 
chairman,  today  is  asking  each  and  every  person  in  this  room  and  the  organiza- 
tions that  yon  represent,  to  mount  a concerted  campaign  to  ipish  both  industry 
and  government  into  the  adoption  of  a code  for  advertising  edibles  to  children. 
We  have  printed  the  highlights  of  such  a code.  It  is  on  the  table  out  there  by  the 
door.  We  have  not  printed  the  technical  details  behind  it.  We  urge  yon  to  read  it 
and  to  discuss  it;  we  urge  you  to  take  it  and  circulate  it  amongst  your  member- 
ship; we  a.sk  that  it  be  reviewed  in  your  meetings  and  circularized  in  your  next 
newsletter.  AVe  urge  yon  to  get  letters  into  us,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion. 
to  the  Federal  Comnuinications  Commission,  to  the  Senate,  or  even  to  the  Ad* 
verising  Council  by  May  3rd  of  lOTl.  The  Federal  Coimnuni cations  Conimi.ssion 
has  announced  that  it  .seeks  the  public’s  opinion  of  children’s  television  and  that 
it  will  accept  comments  up  until  May  3. 

Let  them  know.  This  is  an  opportunity  where  your  Government  has  a.sked  for 
the  public’s  response  as  to  what  they  think  of  children’s  programming,  what  they 
think  of  the  advertising  of  edibles  to  children — we  need  letters  to  come  into  us 
and  to  the  Federal  Comnumications  Com  mi. ss  ion  by  May  3rd. 

Let  them  know.  Let  the  Nation  hear  what  you  think  about  the  public  mis 
education  your  child  receives  right  now. 

I would  like  to  pau.se  just  for  one  .second  and  to  delineate  here  that  we  do 
have  some  representatives  of  industry  in  this  room.  We  invited  a large  number 
of  people  from  the  Administration,  from  advertising  agencies  and — ^inore  cor- 
rectly, from  the  food  industry;  some  of  them  came;  most  of  them  are  the  leaders 
in  the  food  industry  seeking  reform.  The  .snacks  you  had  on  the  coffee  table  this 
morning  were  the  courtesy  of  Continental  Baking  and  are  samples  of  their  en- 
riched cujKjakes  that  they  are  trying  to  get  into  breakfast  programs  in  schools 
which  have  no  kitclien  facilities.  Tliere  are  other  representatives  of  industry 
here.  I do  not  mean  to  malign  them.  Tliey  are  a very  rare  breed  and  certainly 
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aro  exceptions  in  that  industry.  I think  most  of  today’s  uvivertising  to  children 
is  a form  of  statutory  rape;  reform  of  coininercials  should  start  with  the  adver- 
tising of  edibles.  And  Mr.  Dunbar,  we  hoi>e  the  Hoard  of  Inquiry  and  the  groups 
here  represented,  will  help  to  launch  this  effort  here  today.  'We  seek  the  supiwrt 
of  nutritionists,  of  academia,  of  civic  and  social  organizations,  and  of  the  food 
industry  itself.  (Applause.) 

The  (JiiAiuMAN.  l^iank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Choate,  did  you  have  an  estimate  of  the  total  advertising  budget  of  the 
nation’s  pro<lucors  of  fo<Kl  for  children,  of  children’s  food? 

Mr.  Choate.  I do  not  have  it  right  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  An  estimate  of  the  total  budget,  advertising  budget  for 

Mr.  Choate.  Advertising 

The  Chairman  (continuing). — Factors  in  general  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  Advertising  of  cereals  is  a $47  million  a year  business.  The  ad- 
vertising budget  of  General  Foods  is  amund  $130  million  a year,  between  printed 
and  electronic  media.  I do  not  have  a total  of  all  of  the  advertising  sums  spent  by 
the  food  industry,  but  it  certainly  must  be  over  a billion  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  This — these  are  tax-deductible  expenses,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  it  is  part  of  the  expense  of  running  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  So,  they — being  tax-deductible  expenses,  that  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  a Federal  expenditure,  but  it  is  getting  in  the  same  ball  park,  i'm’t  it? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to  compensate  for  these 
messages,  selling  sugar,  selling  sweetness,  selling  false  flavoring  with  very 
dubiouJi  nutritional  worth,  I think  it  is  an  indication  that  the  grocery  manu- 
facturers are  telling  the  Government  what  they  can  say  over  the  air  in  relation 
to  nutrition  education. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  don’t  have  a — if  you  don’t  have  an  estimate  of  the 
budget  for,  advertising  budget  for  children’s  food,  it  might  be  in  the  vicinity 
say  of  what  the  Government  actually  si)ends  on  school  lunches. 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  if  General  Foods  itself  spends  $130  million,  you  can  guess 
that  this  is  the  Nation’s  biggest  industry ; it  is  a $106  billion  a year  industry, 
yon  can  guess  that  it  must  be  well  over  a billion  dollars  and  I don’t  think  the 
Government  is  spending  anywhere  near  a billion  yet  on  its  school  lunch  program. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Choate,  you  talked  about  what  you  would  like  i)eople  in 
this  group  to  do.  What  do  you  see  in  the  responsibility  here  of  stockholders,  includ- 
ing institutional  stockholders  in  these  companies? 

Mr.  Choate.  I do  know  that  the  group  that  waged  the  campaign  in  General 
Motcxrs  last  year  seeking  reform  through  the  stockholder  route,  is  this  year 
dealing  ^vith  12  food  companies.  I think  that  major  institutional  holders  of  stocks 
in  food  companies  must  put  the  pressure  on  their  ofllcers  andj  on  their  board  of 
directors  to  demand,  reform  of  edible  adverti.sing  in  this  country.  I i>ersonally 
favor  self -regulation  even  though  I don’t  think  it  is  going  to  work.  I would  like 
to  see  it  tried. 

But  if  Victor  Elton  of  the  American  Advertising  Federation  can’t  get  the 
grocery  manufacturers  to  go  along  with  him  when  he  himself  works  for  a food 
company,  I don’t  think  there  is  much  hope  that  we  are  going  to  get  regulation 
mthout  having  the  Government  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  que.stions? 

Question.  Well,  wouldn’t  regulations  mean  doing  away  with  most  of  these 
foods? 

Answer.  Dr.  Wheder,  there  is  very,  very  slow  movement  within  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  estalish  some  minimum  standards  for  foods  that 
are  in  popular  categories.  In  our  Code,  we  propose  that  if  you  don’t  have  enough 
nutrients  in  it  to  earn  the  respect  of  FDA,  you  not  he  allowed  to  advertise  it 
over  the  air.  Or,  if  it  is  nothing  but  sugared  calories  that  you  so  state  and  then 
utter  the  phrase  that  consumption  of  sugar  may  lead  to  cavities. 

We  would  ask  the  support  of  this  Board  and  of  ithe  groups  in  this  room  in 
circulating  this  Council  on  Children  and  Media  and  Merchandising  Code  for 
Advertising  Edibles  to  Children ; we  can  supply  yon  with  free  copies  here  today. 
We  hope  the  Xerox  machines  run  overnight  and  that  .vou  get  them  out  to  your 
respective  membership. 

The  Chairman.  Tliank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

We  are  going  to  have  next  a panel  of  persons  from  several  States  speaking 
about  the  school  lunch  program  in  their  States.  This  is  a final  matter  on  the 
agenda.  It  certainly  is  not  the  final  matter  of  importance. 
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We  are  going  to  hear  fir.st — we  are  going  to  take  him  out  of  order,  iiecanse  he 
has  got  an  airplane  to  catch — Mr.  Paul  Mathias  of  South  C/Urolina. 

Mrs.  DeLee,  welcome  back. 

This  is  Mr.  Pan!  Mathias  and  Mrs.  Victoria  DeLee,  both  of  whom  were 
introduced  before  this  inorning,  today,  1 guess.  So  we  don’t  have  to  again. 

And — How  is  the  School  Lunch  Program  in  South  Carolina? 


Mr.  Mathias.  Dr.  Dunbar,  and  members  of  the  Panel.  We  have  been  working — 
we  have  been  monitoring  the  school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  and  other  child 
feeding  programs  in  South  Carolina  for  two  years  now,  and  South  Carolina, 
comparatively  speaking,  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  better  states  in  terms 
of  how  these  programs  are  administered.  I say  comparatively  speaking  with 
emphasis,  because  compared  to  how  other  States  are  doing,  there  is  not  much 
to  look  at.  Even  in  South  Carolina,  however,  there  are  some  very  interesting 
facts  which  usually  are  not  brought  to  light. 

For  example,  this  year  South  Carolina  has  a little  over  $11  million  in  Section 
11  and  32  money — these  are  the  moneys  to  feed  frt»e  and  reduced-price  lunches 
have  enough  money  to  feed  an  average  of  204,000  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
to  South  Carolina*  school  children.  However,  for  September  through  December 
of  1070,  in  other  words,  the  first  four  months  of  the  school  year,  the  average 
number  of  children  actually  being  fed  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  in  the  State 
has  been  102,000.  That  means  therefore  that  there  are  42,000  lunches  for  which 
money  is  available  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  which  are  not  being  fed  to 
children  in  the  State. 

And  in  order  to  even  break  even  and  use  the  money  that  i.s  available  for  these 
programs.  South  Carolina  will  have  to  move  an  average  for  the  last  four  months 
of  the  school  year  including  February,  average  feeding  240.000  a month.  In  other 
words,  just  to  use  the  money  that  they  have.  That  means  adding  about  00,000 
more  than  they  are  feeding  now.  And  it  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  tnere  are 
a lot  of  children  out  there  who  could  be  fed.  The  money  is  there.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  not  having  the  money.  Congress  has  appropriated  all  that  was  asked 
in  terms  of  School  Lunch  Programs  this  year.  It  is  a question  rather  of  those 
children  not  being  sought  out,  and  it  is  a question  of  no  aggressive  action 
being  taken  at  the  local  level  to  find  these  children. 

We  know  they  ar(i  there.  We  have  on  the  staff  of  onr  South  Carolina  Council 
on  Hninan  Relations,  one  young  black  woman  who  is  an  Outreach  worker  who, 
ill  the  matter  of  a couple  of  weeks  has  found  HO  children  in  Hampton  County, 
South  Carolina  who  are  eligible  to  the  program  and  have  been  added  to  it,  but 
they  have  only  been  added  to  It  because  she  has  been  there  to  find  them  and  see 
that  their  parents  fill  out  the  applications  and  so  forth.  These  are  iKirents,  many 
of  w'hom  cannot  read,  and  many  of  whom  have  not  been  approached,  other  than 
having  received  something  through  the  mail. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  South  Carolina  last  year  had  allocated  for 
its  use  approximately — and  I am  using  rough  figures — $500,000,  a half ‘million 
dollars,  for  the  Day  Care  and  Summer  Recreation  Programs,  which  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Vanik  Programs. 

South  Carolina  returned  unused  .$350,000  or  70  per  cent  of  the  available 
money  to  feed  hungry  children  in  South  Carolina  through  Day  Care  and  Sum- 
mer Recreation  Programs.  I spent  two  hours  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  talking  with 
the  regional  director  of  the  Food  and  Xutrition  Service,  and  I asked  them  what 
their  priority  was  in  terms  of  these  Vanik  ProgramSr  these  Day  Care  and  Sum- 
mer Recreation  Programs.  I asked  them  if  it  was  nutrition,  education,  outreach 
or  something  else.  Their  reply  was  that  their  top  priority  was  outreach  because 
you  cannot  educate  children  about  nutrition  until  you  actually  get  them  into 
these  programs.  And  I responded  “Fine,  that  is  what  I had  hoped  to  hear’’. 

The  next  question  I asked  was,  “Well,  how  many  people  do  you  have  working 
in  South  Carolina  in  an  outreach  capacity?’’ 

And  the  reply  wms,  “Well,  we  have  no  one  fulltime;  we  have  a couple  of 
people  that  come  in  once  in  awhile.’’ 

And  my  response  was,  “Well,  if  that  is  your  top  priority,  a half-million  dollar 
program  and  you  have  not  a single  full-time  outreach  person  for  our  State,  I 
would  hate  to  see  your  other  priorities.’’ 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in  terms  of  its  Outreach  programs 
has  hired  this  past  year  three  new  outreach  workers,  but  these  people  don’t 
reach  out  into  the  community : they  reach  out  Into  the  school  system  and  work 
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with  school  officials  to  improve  the  quality  of  food,  to  improve  the  delivery  sys- 
tem in  the  cafeteria.  They  don’t  reach  out  into  the  community  to  involve  the 
parents,  to  involve  the  children  who  are  not  now  getting  fed. 

One  other  very  intere.sting  fact,  and  I just  learned  this  this  morning,  in  the  new 
School  Lunch  regulations  require  that  every  October  and  March,  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  submit  figures  as  to  the  number  of  eligible  children 
in  that  State,  who  are  eligible  to  receive  free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  Now, 
the  figure  quoted  in  the  USD  A report  for  October  1970,  show  South  Carolina  as 
having  186,000  children  eligible.  I do  not  know  where  that  figure  came  from, 
because  the  Title  I figure  which  showed  the  number  of  children  from  families 
making  less  than  $2,000  a year — and  I emphasize  2,000,  not  3,000 — the  poorest  of 
the  poor — Title  I figure  for  those  kids  is  208,000.  So  you  have  a difference  here 
of  23,000  just  in  terms  of  the  kids  who  are  eligible.  I don’t  know  where  they  got 
this  figure  from. 

The  Chairman.  Could  I interrupt  you  just  a minute,  Paul?  Do  you  mean  that 
in  South  Carolina  there  are  now  208,000  children  in  families  earning  less  than 
$2,000? 

Mr.  Mathias.  These  are  1960  census  figures,  but  are  the  only  reliable  figures 
we  have  in  terms  of  Title  I.  AVe  can’t  get  a figure  on  kids  from  families  making 
less  than  $3,000.  They  claim  there  is  no  such  clean  figure  available.  We  have 
to  go  on,  you  know,  that  lowest  figure  for  kids  from  families  making  less  than 
$2,000  a year. 

All  right.  That  is  bad,  but  this  is  even  worse.  In  November  of  1970,  the 
USDA  reports  that  192,000  children  in  South  Carolina  were  being  fed  daily 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  The  figures  from  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion which  I have  on  a form  sent  to  me  from  them,  show  tiat  in  fact  174,000 
childhen  were  being  fed  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  in  November.  Which 
means  that  there  is  an  18,000 — figure  of  18,000  children  difference  between  these 
two  figures,  and  this  is  a blatant  falsification  of  fact.  And  a downright  efiPort  to 
delude  the  public  into  thinking  that  in  fact  the  program  is  reaching  more  chil- 
dren than  it  actually  is. 

In  terms  of  the  people  that  are  working  in  the  program,  there  are  46  county 
supervisors  for  the  School  Lunch  Program ; there  are,  I think,  five  district  sup- 
ervisors ; and  there  are  13  on  the  office  of  the  State  School  Lunch,  staff.  Of  that 
number,  two  are  black.  And  that  seems  to  indicate  to  me  that  no  matter  how 
sympathetic  these  people  may  be  to  the  problems,  most  of  them  have  not  come 
out  of  a poverty  background,  and  are  not  conversant  with  the  situation,  and 
therefore  are  not  aggressi\"e  in  terms  of  reaching  out  into  the  community. 

We  have  asked  the  State  School  Lunch  director  to  use  some  of  her  1 per  cent 
money,  the  money  she  has  1 per  cent  of  her  total  funds  that  she  can  take  and 
use  for  innovative  model  programs  to  develop  greater  Outreach  and  so  forth. 
We  volunteered  to  do  things  for  her,  or,  at  least,  to  suggest  ideas  and  ways  in 
which  she  could  use  that  money  in  an  innovative  fashion,  and  again  she  replies 
that  her  primary  responsibility  is  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
working  with  the  cafteria  people  in  improving  the  quality  of  food.  So  there  is 
a great  reluctance  I feel  on  tlie  i>art  of  the  officialdom  in  South  Carolina  to 
actually  use  community  people  or  to  reach  out  into  the  community. 

And  this  is  a situation  which  we  think  needs  to  be  brought  to  light  primarily 
because  of  two  reasons.  Senator  Hollings  from  South  Carolina  has  written  an 
excellent  book  entitled  “The  Case  Against  Hunger”  which  points  up  some  of 
these  discrepancies.  We  have  a governor,  who,  just  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  came 
out  and  said  that  within  the  next  four  years  he  hoped  to  eradicate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  our  State.  And  yet  the  State  committee  composed  of  state  legisla- 
tors, the  head  of  the  State  OEO,  individuals  of  that  caliber,  came  out  last  year 
with  the  report  entitled  “The  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Divide  the  State  Ac- 
tion Program  to  Deal  with  Problems  of  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  South  Caro- 
lina”. The  report  is  a three-page  document,  which,  in  essence,  says  there  is  a 
lack  of  coordination,  which  we  already  knew.  They  list  on  the  first  page  the 
programs  which  are  designed  to  benefit  the  hungry  in  South  Carolina.  They 
list  13  programs.  These  are  the  folks  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  experts  in 
the  State.  They  don’t  even  list  School  Lunch,  School  Breakfast,  nor  the  Day 
Care  Program  which  I have  just  been  talking  about. 

So  there  is  quite  a dearth  of  real  good  information  in  terms  of  what  the 
problems  are,  and  we  intend  to  see  that  these  facts  are  made  known  to  the  public 
and  that  the  good  rhetoric  is  followed  up  by  some  good  action. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  DeLee,  do  you  have  anything  to  add? 
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Mrs.  DeLee.  Well,  I would  just  outline  some  (unintelligible),  For  an  exam- 
ple, some  of  the  things  that — some  of  the  cases,  like  for  instance,  it  says  who 
is  eligible  and  who  is  not  eligible  because  they  said  they’ll  feed  all  the  kids  who 
are  eligible  for  the  free  or  reduced  lunch  program.  For  an  example,  we  have  cases 
where  they — a mother  with  one  child,  which  gets  $56  a iiioiitli  from  welfare  and 
$56  of  Food  Stamps  for  an  adult,  and  she  got  to  pay  a dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  a week  because  her  daughter,  the  little  girl  is  not  eligible  for  Food  Stamps, 
is  not  eligible  for  lunch — the  free  luiicli  program  or  reduced  lunch  program, 
because  the  mother  getting  too  much  money.  And  she  got  too  much  income,  and 
that’s  all  the  income  that  she’s  got.  And  we — and  I mean  this  is  not  just  one 
case;  this  is  just  some  of  the  cases  that  we  have,  so — and — is — Mr.  Mathias 
just  said  now,  and  the  Breakfast  Program  which  is  so  needed,  you  cannot — 
yon  can't  get  it  into  the  schools,  and  there — so  many  of  these  children  is  from 
homes  where  they  don’t  have  no  breakfast  before  they  leave  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  some  families  don’t  have  the  food  : others  got  to  leave  home  so 
early  that  the  kids  is  not  hungry.  But  it  still  is  on  welfare,  and  so  this  they 
don’t  do,  and  then — I mean,  they  don’t  feed  them,  so  they  is  not  eligible,  so 
that  is  what  your  school  officials  said  these  i)eople — you  know,  they — because 
they’re  making  too  much  money,  getting  too  much  income,  rather. 

And  the  Day  Care  situation,  as  Mr.  Mathias  said,  and  really  this  is  one 
particular  case  that  I want  the  world  to  know,  because  we  have  people,  children, 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  funds  or  Day  Care  Centers.  For  instance,  one — we 
have  opened  up  the  Day  Care  Center  in  Dorchester  County  which  for — we  got 
the  school  where  that,  I know  you  have  read  a lot  about  that — I led  this  march 
and  got  them  Indians  to  boycott  that  school.  And  we  got  them  in  the  integrated 
schools  for  better  education.  So  we  got.  the  school,  and  they  opened  up  the  Day 
Care  Center.  But  we  can’t  get  no  funds,  because  there’s  no  funds  available  for 
Day  Care  Centers. 

We  have  a room  that’s  78  children  from  the  poverty  family,  low-income  fami- 
lies, which  mean.s  these  children  conio  from  welfare  homes,  homes  where  some 
of  them  haven’t  yet  got  on  the  welfare,  girls  house,  3 and  4 children,  and  never 
been  marrie<l ; and  that  sort  of  thing.  It’s  a miserable  situation. 

And  the  reason  we  oi>ened  this  Day  Care  Center,  because  mothers  that  children 
got  no  husband  because  husband  had  no  job  and  run  off  and  lefc  the  mother  with 
the  children,  and  as  I said,  these  girls  that  never  was  married,  and  mothers 
have  to  leave  their  kids  at  home  and  we  have  had  cases  where  5 and  6 children 
got  left  alone  in  the  house,  because  there  was  nto  only  7-8  year  old  children  to 
mind  all  these  kids — nobody  knows  nothing  about  these  kind  of  situations  and 
now  and  I mean  this  Day  Care  Center  wliicii  we  have,  consists  of  black,  Indians, 
and  white  children.  And  you  would  have  to  see  to  believe  it,  of  what’s  been  hap- 
pening. We  can’t  get  no  funds  because  its — none  available.  We’ve  contacted  all 
the  way  from  Wa.shington,  every  department  for  Day  Care  Centers,  and  every 
kind  of  child  program,  you  name  it  and  I’ve  contacted  it,  and  everybody  saying 
that  the  programs  up  here  HEW  and  everywhere  else  they  tells  me  like,  “Mrs. 
DeLee,  we  can  supply  yon  with  information.’’  I said  I got  enough  information 
to  run  the  whole — the  United  States,  not  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  nothing 
hut  booklets  on  how  to  feetl,  who  to  feed,  hut  no  money  to  feed  with. 

This  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  the  world  should  know  about  and  I’m  saying 
that  with  all  the  money  that's  available,  God  knows,  I don’t  see  why  in  the 
world  something  can’t  be  done.  Because  Day  Care  Centers — these  children, 
the  Lunch  Program,  the  food,  and  what  not,  people  really  don’t  know  what’s 
happening.  Tliis  is  where  it  really  begin,  and  this  is  the  first  thing — ^tliat  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  rights  now. 

Sometimes  they  got  programs — I’ll  tell  yon  one  program  which  got  money 
available  which,  that  they  could  use,  for  the  programs  that  could  take  care  of 
Day  Care  Centers,  but  they  said,  “No,  we  can’t  use  it  for  that”,  so  I don't 
even  know  what  it  is.  What  (unintelligible) — when  a child  get  in  the  twelfth 
grade  and  you  do  something  for  him  then,  he’s  too  far  gone.  Yon  should  do  some- 
thing before  he  get  in  the  first  grade,  because  this  is  where  the  child  is  mold 
and  made  at,  but  once  he  get  in  the  twelfth  grade,  he’s  done  made  just  what- 
ever he  going  to  be;  either  he’s  a dope  addict  or  bum  or  whatever,  he’s  done 
hurt. 

So  I’m  saying  really  I — I — I — I’m  really  hurt  over  these  programs,  the.se 
feeding  programs,  and — because  it  is  a terrible  situation.  I really  been  dealing 
with  this  thing  for  Commodity  Food  and  all  kind  of  things  they  write  up  on  the 
paper ; they  got  all  kinds  of  things  available  for  each  month. 


Let  me  say  this  and  I’m  going  to  quit  I’m  just  talking  too  long,  but  each 
month  we  get  a list  from  the  Commodity  Food  Program,  and  USDA  (unintel- 
ligible) fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  juices  and  this  (unintelligible)  service 
says  December,  and  ain’t  none  of  its  outreach  yet,  but  it  comes  down  on  tlie 
paper.  Why  we  hadn’t  even  been  able  to  get — I talked  with  a lady  the  other 
day,  she  says  she’s  from  one  of  them  programs,  she  says — well,  she  just,  you  know, 
they  didn’t  have  none  of  that  available.  But  to  write  it  up  and  somebody  read 
it,  you  think  that  this  stufiP  is  going  out  reaching  the  people. 

The  only  thing  you  getting,  food  is.  Commodity  Food  Program,  is  this  devilish 
old  soy  beans,  I call  it,  but  kidney  beans  and  something  else,  but  our  children 
can’t  stand  them  things.  Yo^l  bake  them,  you  fry  them,  you  stew  them,  you  fry 
them,  and  then  with  all  that  you  ain’t  got  nothing. 

This  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  DeLee.  (Applause.) 

Mrs.  DeLee,  what  about  Head  Start, 

Mrs.  DeLee.  Oh,  Head  Start.  Let  me  say  something  else  too,  because  from 
the  Commodity  Food  Program,  you  know  we  get  this  80  per  cent  reimbursement 
which  we  get  from  this  program,  everybody  is,  I guess,  familiar  with  it,  but 
it  takes  about  8 to  10  weeks  to  get  a check  of  that,  and  so,  it  just  really  bad. 
somebody — we  got  a letter  a week  before  last  saying  they  going  to  speed  it  up. 
I contacted  Mr.  Thurmond — somebody  said  it’s  in,  you  know.  Republican  hands, 
so  we  try  to  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  Republicans  now  for  this  US,  you 
know.  Agriculture  Department.  And  now  to  answer  your  question  about  Head 
Start. 

I hardly  know  where  to  begin,  because  Head  Start  is  a sickening  program. 
It  is  one  of  the  ones  that  really  makes  you  sick  on  your  stomach,  because  first 
thing  it  is  a program  that  some  people  think  it’s  really  a good  program ; it’s  good 
on  paper,  but  what  good  is  it  doing,  because  you  only  can  get  so  many  children 
for  your  county,  just  enough  to  mess  up  the  county,  just  enough  to  make 
everybody  think  that  well,  you  think  more  of  mjy  child  than  you  do  of  the  next 
child,  and  this  is — it’s  a fighting  program,  people  fighting,  because  right  now 
for  Dorchester  County,  we  have  a tri-county,  four-year  program,  which — Head 
Start  in  the  tri-county,  Head  Start — so  just  imagine  we  only  can  get  50  children 
for  each  county,  50  children,  that’s  all  we  can  get,  50  for  Dorchester,  50  for 
Berkley,  50  for  Cobb.  And  then  these  got  to  be  from  the  surrounding  area,  (unin- 
telligible), and  then  it  got  to  be  from  the  very  low  income,  less  than  $2,CK)0,  and 
.so  the  only  thing  I can  describe  it,  it  is  just  a sickening,  sick  program.  That’s 
the  way  it  is.  Because  it  cause  more  confusion  than  it  helps,  because  people  gets 
mad  up  there  and  say — and  then  another  thing  about,  you  can’t  get  but  one  child 
out  of  a family.  If  the  children — if  a family  got  three  little  children,  that’s  eli- 
gible for  Head  Start,  you  can’t  get  but  one,  even  if  the  twins  are  one,  you  must 
take  one  and  let  the  other  there.  So,  you  just  can  imagine.  I could  just  go  on 
and  on  and  describe  that  thing,  because  it’s  really  nasty.  That’s  all  that  I can 
say  about  it. 

The  OHAIB^rAN.  Well,  any  questions  of  Mrs.  DeLee  or  Mr.  Mathias? 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  study  done  on  any  of  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
grams, or  School  Breakfa.st  Programs  to  demonstrate  the  improvement  that 
takes  place  in  a child’s  performance  in  school  ? A guarantee  a hot  meal  at  break- 
fast or  a hot  lunch? 

Mr.  Mathias.  I think  that  has  probably  been  done  nationwide,  not  in  Soutli 
Carolina,  I am  not  familiar  with  any,  but,  you  know,  they  already  know,  I think, 
that  that’s— any  teacher  that  we  confer  with  and  tell  them  that  a Breakfast  Pro- 
gram will  sit  up  really  as  a great  advantage  to  the  children. 

I .should  mention  that  the  State  is  using  its  Breakfast  money  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, and,  in  fact,  we’ll  probably  get  a supplemental  appropriation  this  year. 
There  are  97  breakfast  programs  in  the  State,  none  of  which  happen  to  be  in 
Dorchester  County,  but  an  example  of  the  fact  that — the  reason  I mention  the 
thing  about  the  lack  of  black  employees.  There  is  one  county  in  the  State  where 
you  have  a black  supervisor  is  wliere  you  have  eight  Breakfast  Programs,  which 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  that,  you  know,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  here  is  a 
person  that  is  doing  a pretty  good  job,  and  yet  she’s  the  only  i>erson  who  is 
black  in  the  State  sharing  that  responsibility. 

I just  think  that  there  is  a lot  more  in  terms  of  aggressive  action  that  can 
be  taken  than  there  has  been. 

TJ.ie  Chairman.  Mr.  Choate? 

Mr.  Choate.  In  reference  to  Dr.  Wheeler’s  question,  I would  like  to  ix)int  out 
that  the  results  look  very  promising  in  one  school  district  in  San  Diego,  Texas 
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Where  there  is  a total  program,  breakfast  and  lunch,  but  health  services  as  well, 
in  terms  of  attendance  at  school  and  in  terms  of  the  improvement  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  school  children  and  the  number  of  children  going  to  college. 

Also,  Dr.  Bettelliiem  with  Chicago,  has  put  together  instances  where  School 
Breakfast  or  School  Lunch  does  enhance  the  learning  situation.  There  is  more  in- 
volved here  than  just  the  food  per  se.  It  has  to  be  served  in  the  right  kind  of  at- 
mosphere, preferably  with  the  teacher  sitting  down  and  eating  with  the  pupils 
and  the  educational  process  blends  with  the  act  of  eating,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances these  kinds  of  programs  are  very  effective. 

iBut  a Lunch  Program  or  a Breakfast  Program  that  is  just  sort  of  thrown  out 
or  served  in  a gymnasium  without  any  .sort  of  a group  atmosphere  can  be  detri- 
mental to  the  learning  process. 

Thank  you. 

The  Oir AIRMAN.  Well,  Mrs.  DeLee  and  Mr.  Mathias  we  thanked  you  this  morn- 
ing and  we  thank  you  again.  Good  luck  to  you.  (Applause.) 

We  will  hear  next  from  a representative  from  Kentucky,  our  friend,  Mr. 
Nick  Frazier. 

Remarks  of  Nick  Frazier,  East  Kentucky  Welfare  Rights  Organization  on 
THE  Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Funds 

^Ir.  Frazier.  My  name  is  Nick  Frazier.  I am  working  with  the  Ea.st  Kentucky 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  on  the  Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Funds. 

We  have  had  a number  of  problems  with  the  School  Lunch  is.su e.  Back  in  1969 
we  had  to  picket  the  schools  to  get  a School  Lunch  i>olicy.  During  the  picketing 
we  wound  up  in  a fistfight.  We  got  a lot  of  publicity.  We  had  Mr.  Griffith  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  down.  We  had  Mr.  S\\dng  from  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram from  Kentucky  down.  I don’t  remember  his  title.  But  we  finally  got  a School 
Lunch  Policy  for  Ford  County,  and  they  are  enforcing  the  School  Lunch  Policy 
there  now.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  county  they  are  not.  Most  of  the  people  don’t 
know  about  the  School  Lunch  i>olicy,  what  they  have  to  pay,  what  the  guidelines 
are,  or  anything  like  that. 

Now  the  Breakfast  Program  is  very  bad  because  it  doesn’t  serve  the  ones  that 
it  should  again.  The  kids  that  have  to  ride  from  the  (unintelligible)  for  long  dis- 
tances do  not  get  to  eat  because  the  buses  are  late,  8 :30  and  9,  usually  school  takes 
up  at  8 ;30.  So  they  miss  out  on  most  of  it. 

Still  in  other  imrts  of  Eastern  Kentucky  they  still  use  votes.  Again,  as  I 
said,  the  politicians  capitalize  on  this  because  before  election  they  will  come 
around  and  ask  a person  to  vote  a certain  way  and  if  he  agrees  to  do  so,  then 
shortly  before  the  election  1 or  2 of  the  children  will  start  eating  three  meals. 
I am  still  getting  this  from  different  parts  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  not  in  Ford 
County.  That  means  that  sometimes  2 or  3 kids  from  the  same  family — two 
kids  will  be  eating  three  lunches  while  3 or  4 will  have  to  do  without.  Sometimes 
watching  their  brothers  and  sisters  eat. 

And  it  is  just  not  working  without  an  organization  there  to  make  sure  that 
they  publish  the  School  Lunch  iwlicy  and  to  make,  sure  that  the  guidelines  are 
.sent  out  to  these  individual  families,  so  that  they  know  how  to  apply  for  school 
lunches. 

I have  a letter  here  from  Spruce  Pines.  It  is  sent  out  to  the  parents.  It  says*, 

“Dear  Parents : In  order  to  have  a Lunch  Program  at  Spruce  Pines — ” 

The  Chairman.  Who  sent  this  out? 

Mr.  Frazier.  This  is  sent  out  by  the  principal  of  a small  two-room  school  in 
Spruce  Pines.  That  is  in  Ford  County.  Of  Eastern  Kentucky.  This  was  .sent  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  people  picketed  there  and  we  got  volunteers 
to  cook  from  the  East  Kentucky  Welfare  Rights  Organization.  This  was  what  was 
sent  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

It  says : 

“In  order  to  have  a Lunch  Program  at  Spruce  Pine  we  must  first  have  someone 
to  cook.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yates  agreed  to  cook  if  each  child  will  bring  20  cents 
each  day,  10  cents  to  pay  Mrs.  Yates,  10  cents  to  pay  for  milk  and  bread.  If  you 
wish  your  child  to  have  a hot  meal  each  day  please  sign  below.” 

Now  they  meant  for  children  that  qualified  for  free  lunches  to  bring  that  20 
cents  also  because  we  talked  with  the  principal.  And  certainly  if  you  can’t  pay  10 
cents  or  5 cents  for  a meal,  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  the  20  cents. 

Some  of  the  lunch  rooms  I talked  with  some  people  in  Rockcastle  County.  They 
don’t  have  any  lunch  rooms  at  all  in  some  of  the  schools,  some  of  the  small  schools 
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because  the  teachers  figure  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  the  lunch  rooms,  <and  it  is 
just  too  much  trouble  to  bother  with. 

Well,  that's  about  all  I have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Any  questions  of  Mr.  Frazier  of 
Kentucky? 

I want  to  thank  you  again. 

I figured  I'd  skip  talking  so — do  we  have  a representative  of  Arkansas  here? 

I apologize  for  having  jumped  over  you.  Would  you  introduce  yourself  please? 

Remarks  of  Crystal  Brenlocks  of  the  Arkansas  Committee  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health 

Miss  Brenlocks.  In  essence,  the  School  Lunch  situation  in  Arkansas  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  in  South  Carolina. 

As  of  last  month,  there  were  105,624  Free  Lunches  served  in  January.  This 
represents  40,000  more  than  the  previous  year.  It  also  represents  40,000  less  than 
the  Title  I population  of  the  State.  Again,  this — the  Title  I population  reflects 
those  families  with  incomes  under  $2,000.  The  figure  also  reflects  $74,000  less  than 
the  estimates  by  USDA. 

As  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  we  found  the  same  interesting  discrepancy 
between  figures  that  are  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of 
Arkansas  and  the  ones  out  of  the  Regional  OflEice  in  Dallas.  In  our  case,  the  dis- 
crepancy was  5,000,  maybe  because  the  trip  is  shorter  from  Little  Rock  to  Dallas 
than  from  South  Carolina  to  Atlanta. 

The  School  Lunch  policy  in  Arkansas  was  initially  instituted  more  or  less  by 
force,  by  very  active  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  in 
North  Little  Rock  school  district.  They  received  statewide  coverage.  However, 
the  rest  of  the  schools  in  Arkansas  did  not  actually  comply  with  the  new  School 
Lunch  legislation  until  January  of  this  year. 

We  have  received  numerous  complaints  ranging  from  that  teachers  eat  first 
and  children  get  the  leftovers,  children  don't  get  anything  to  eat  at  all ; teachers 
get  the  best  food  and  children  don’t. 

There  is  a kind  of  general  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  local  superintendents 
to  serve  a free  lunch.  There  has  been  a history  in  the  way  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram has  been  administered  before  that  a child  had  to  work  for  his  lunch,  because 
children  were  not  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that  they  could  get  something  for  noth- 
ing, because  our  society  is  not  based  on  that  fact.  This  i.s — I have  had  super- 
intendents tell  this  to  me  . 

Consequently,  some  children  in  some  school  districts  eat  on  the  days  they 
work ; on  the  days  they  don’t  work  for  their  lunch  they  don’t  eat. 

Some  schools  have  abysmal  facilities  for  lunch  rooms — children  eat  off  of 
broken  desk  tops,  they  have  not  adequate  silverware.  I was  in  one  school  in 
Crittenden  County  where  a dessert  was  served  that  was  served  with  an  ice- 
cream scoop.  It  was  some  kind  of  cornineal  mixture  with  a chocolate  over  it. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  four  people  to  administer  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram which  means  that  these  are  the  people  not  only  in  charge  of  administering 
the  program  to  see  that  the  schools  keep  appropriate  records,  but  also  they  are 
the  ones  that  provide  diet  counseling  for  the  school  districts. 

The  forms  that  were  sent  out  to  parents  announcing  new  school  lunch  policies 
for  the  most  part  abided  with  the  regulations  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
However,  the  cover  letter  that  went  along  with  the  form  was  a reprint  from 
USDA,  the  instructions  that  USDA  gave  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
It  was  a two-page  letter  talking  all  about  nutrition.  Consequently  a lot  of  the 
forms  that  were  sent  home  with  children  were  never  returned  to  the  school, 
putting  the  schools  in  the  position  where  they  could  say,  “We  did  inform  the 
parents  but  we  didn’t  get  the  forms  back.” 

There  is  no — any  kind  of  feedback  mechanism  to  find  out,  you  know,  what 
happened  to  the  forms  and  ^vhy  children  didn’t  get  them  back. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  check  this  either  on  the  State  or  on  the  local  level. 

I would  like  to  talk  a little  bit  about  the  School  Breakfast  Program.  Last  year 
the  State  of  Arkansas  returned  $350,000  in  School  Breakfast  Programs.  They 
found  53  schools  ready  to  administer  the  program 

The  Chairman.  Returned  $350,000 

Miss  Brenlocks.  Returned  ; yes. 

The  reasons  are  that  the  School  Districts  themselves  are  under  such  financial 
duress ; as  you  probably  know  Arkansas  teachers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  the  entire 
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United  States,  that  School  Districts  do  not  have  the  money  to  supply  the  needed 
costs  in  paying  the  labor  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  breakfast  program. 
This  is  according  to  tlie  school  district.  Consequently,  53  schools  out  of  the 
1,336  participate  in  the  program. 

The  program  i.s  an  iidniini.strative  has.slo.  Only  foods  approved  by  Food  Nutri- 
tion Service  can  be  served.  It  makes  the  program  very  unattractive  besides 
having  to  hual  kids  that  already  ride  for  long  times,  you  know,  even  getting 
them  up  earlier  to  get  to  school. 

The  special  child-feeding  program  for  children  we  have  discovered,  usually 
goes  to  Day  Care  facilities  that  are  essentially  middle  class  organizations. 
According  to  the  lady  at  USDA  in  Dallas,  i>eople  that  will  be  able  to  responsibly 
adiriinister  tlie  program.  Poor  j>eo])le’s  organizations  do  not  benefit  from  the 
Special  Child-Feeding  Program. 

Question.  I wonder  if  you  would  tell  me  a little  bit.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
oi)eratiou  of  tliis  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition?  This  is  siwnsored  by  the 
State? 

Miss  Brenuochs.  No,  it  is — it  was  formed  by  participants  in  the  White  Hou.se 
Conference  on  Nutrition  and  Health  who  returned  to  Arkansas  and  decided  to 
do  something  about  nutritional  status  of  Arkansas.  Consequently  they  received 
a grant  from  the  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  as  a demonstration 
project. 

Question.  For  how  long  was  it  funded? 

Miss  Brenlocks.  Until  July  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I have  to  apologize  first.  I am  afraid  I did  not  get  your  last 
name. 

Miss  Brenlocks.  Brenlocks. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  Miis.s  Brenlocks.  Could  we  just  establish  one  point — ^you  have 
pointed  out,  as  did  the  j^eople  from  South  Carolina,  that  there  is  a discrepancy, 
a rather  substantial  discrepancy,  between  the  number  of  children  served  School 
Lunches,  and  the  number  of  children  who  show  up  on  Title  I. 

Miss  Brenlocks.  Um-huh. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  discrepancy  in  both  States  is  in — is  the  same  way- 
That  is,  there  are  more  children  shown  on  the  Title  I 

Miss  Brenlocks.  Um-huh. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Side.  And  it  is  true,  isn't  it,  that  the  State  collects 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  for  children’s — collects  Title  I money 
per  child. 

Miss  Brenlocks.  Um-huh. 

What — it  was  very  interetsing  about  those  figures  because  even  the  Title  I 
figures  themselves  were  determined  in  Arkansas  at  least  when  the  Title  I 
program  first  was  funded  in  Arkansas.  In  other  words,  these  figures  have  never 
been  adjusted  and  they  have  been  assigned.  Each  school  district  now  has  been 
assigned  a number,  a Title  I population,  .so  tliey  don’t  even  accurately  reflect 
actually  how  many  families  fall  below  $2,000  a year. 

The  CHAIR5IAN.  Any  questions  from  up  here? 

I feel  like — I don’t  know  what  there  is — I don’t  have  any  other  questions 
either,  I am  afraid.  The  -story  is  pretty  much  an  unchanging  one,  isn’t  it? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

I am  told  that  Massachusetts  people  'and  West  Virginia  i>eople  want  to  talk 
together  because  they  are  working  togetlier.  That  astoni.shes  me,  but — would 
Massachusetts  and  West  Virginia  come  up  here  together  please? 

Would  you  introduce  yourselves  and  could  you  explain  how  this  great 
coalition  took  effect? 

Remarks  op  Barbara  Spleyn,  Regional  Representative,  Children’s  Foun- 
dation Northeast;  and  Bob  Garbo,  Children’s  Foundation,  Appalachia, 

West  Virginia 

Miss  Spleyn.  My  name  is  Barbara  Spleyn  and  lam  Regional  Representative 
for  the  Children’s  Foundation.  I work  in  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Garbo.  And  I am  Bob  Garbo,  and  I work  for  the  Children’s  Foundation 
in  Appalachia  and  am  based  in  West  Virginia.  My  home  is  in  Marmatt,  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  very  good.  Glad  to  have  you. 

Who  wants  to  speak  first? 

Mr.  Garbo.  Well,  West  Virginia  was  last  on  the  schedule,  so  I will  yield 
to 
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(Chairman  laughing.) 

Mr.  Garbo  (continuing).  To  the  Northeastern  part. 

Miss  SpLEYN.  First  of  all,  I would  like  to  read  a statement  written  by  a 
welfare  mother  in  Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  She  was  unable  to  come  today; 
her  babysitter  couldn't  make  it,  at  the  last  minute.  Her  name  is  Vicky  Bell 
and  she  lives  in  Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 

(Reading.) 

My  name  is  Vicky  Bell.  I live  in  Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  I am  the  mother  of 
eight  children. 

Before  we  ever  had  Free  Lunches  they  were  publicized  in  Hyannis.  Myself  and 
other  members  of  the  Hyannis  Welfare  Rights  Organization  had  to  call  a meeting 
with  the  School  Board  and  ask  them  about  School  Lunches.  This  was  last  Sep- 
tember. They  took  more  than  three  weeks  for  them  to  meet  with  us,  and  when 
they  finally  told  us  they  didn't  think  there  were  any  poor  people  on  Cape  Cod. 

They  also  told  us  that  they  thought  families  on  welfare  got  money  in  their 
checks  for  lunches.  If  they  knew  anything  about  welfare,  they  would  have  known 
we  only  get  26  cents  a meal  as  it  is.  I would  like  to  see  some  of  them  live  on 
28  cents  a day. 

When  school  started  in  September,  I called  the  schools  about  Free  Lunches 
and  I was  told  that  I had  to  pay  15  cents  like  I did  last  year.  The  principal  told 
me  that  (quote)  the  food  in  school  must  be  paid  for  and  we  don't  have  Free 
Lunches  here  (unquote). 

Children  who  are  bringing  their  lunches  but  who  should  have  been  getting  free 
lunches  had  to  pay  for  milk  and  dessert.  They  wouldn't  give  Free  Lunches  to 
my  children  even  if  some  were  getting  them.  They  still  don't  want  to  give  my 
children  Free  Lunches,  even  though  they  do  because  they  know  it  is  the  law. 

The  schools  in  Hyannis  had  never  had  published  guidelines  for  School  Lunches 
and  when  we  asked  for  them  we  were  told  that  there  was  no  money  available 
for  mailing  out  information  for  parents. 

(When  they  told  us  this  we  asked  to  have  the  guidelines  sent  home  with  the 
children.  They  did  this  with  only  some  children ; only  those  they  wanted  to  get 
free  lunches.  My  children  didn't  receive  any,  and  anyone  else  working  with 
Welfare  Rights,  those  of  us  who  are  speaking  out  on  School  Lunches,  their 
children  didn't  receive  forms  either. 

We  were  forced  to  call  another  meeting  with  the  School  Board  before  every- 
one's children  were  getting  Free  Lunches.  Things  have  sure  changed  in  Hyannis. 
In  1969,  there  were  350  children  getting  Free  Lunches.  At  the  end  of  1970  there 
were  over  a thousand.  I guess  that  shows  there  are  some  poor  people  on  Cape  Cod. 

We  know  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Welfare  Rights,  pushing  and  knowing  our 
rights,  there  would  still  be' only  350  children  getting  a Free  Lunch. 

We  have  had  trouble  with  the  principals  and  the  cooks  knowing  who  get  free 
lunches.  In  the  lunch  room  they  had  said  things  like,  **Oh,  he's  a welfare  kid.  You 
have  to  give  him  a free  lunch."  The  superintendent  informed  us  in  September  that 
there  was  no  way  to  insure  that  other  kids  wouldn't  know  who  was  getting  a free 
lunch.  He  was  saying  this  at  the  same  time  that  the  State  School  Lunch  Office  was 
sending  out  information  to  all  schools  that  gave  sample  forms  at  collection  to 
insure  the  kids  wouldn't  know  who  is  getting  a free  meal.  He  had  the  information, 
but  he  just  wouldn't  tell  us. 

The  problem  is  poor  i>eople  don't  have  anyone  on  their  side  out  here.  We  have 
to  find  out  these  things  the  best  we  can.  We  still  are  having  lots  of  problems  in 
Falmouth.  Many  parents  still  have  not  received  application  forms.  Schools  officials 
over  there  tell  i>arents  they  don't  know  anything  about  free  lunches,  and  if  some- 
one does  apply  it  takes  a week  before  the  children  get  a luncli.  If  it  wasn't  for 
Welfare  Rights  groups  and  the  information  we  are  able  to  get  through  Welfare 
Rights,  I don't  know  what  we  would  do.  The  people  on  the  Cape  are  really  against 
anything  to  help  poor  people.  We  are  really  grateful  for  Welfare  Rights. 

(Reading  finished.) 

Miss  Spleyn.  I would  also  like  to  read  a statement  of  my  own  to  somewhat  put 
the  situation  in  Hyannis  and  in  Falmouth  and  the  context  of  school  lunches  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  other  places  in  the  Northeast. 

First  of  all,  I don’t  think  we  can  talk  about  an  effective  School  Lunch  Program 
until  \ye  talk  about  school  lunches  for  every  child  in  this  country.  On  every  front 
we  are  witnessing  a half-hearted  attempt  to  feed  hungry  children.  How  can  we 
tolerate  a program  that  allows  some  children  a meal,  that  allows  others  to  go 
hungry,  a program  which  allows  the  School  Board  to  choose  to  have  the  Lunch 
Program  in  one  school  and  not  another,  and  a program  which  divides  communities 
and  parents  by  giving  to  some  and  not  to  all. 
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The  way  in  which  the  School  Lunch  Program  now  operates  permits  and  even 
fosters  these  conditions  to  exist. 

In  Calla.s,  Maine,  you  have  the  School  Board  pulling  out  an  existing  School 
Lunch  Program,  and  a threat  of  others  to  follow.  In  New  Hampshire  you  have  a 
school  lunch  director  who  is  reimbursing  ten  cents  less  for  School  Lunch  than 
every  other  state  in  the  Northeast.  And  in  Worcester,  Massachus^ts  you  have 
brand-new  schools  being  built  without  School  Lunch  facilities.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  all  .schools  in  Massachusetts  that  don’t  have  a .school  lunch  pro- 
gram now  could  at  least  be  given  a free  lunch — I mean,  free  milk,  to  needy  chil- 
dren but  they  are  not  doing  it.  There  are  still  Title  I .schools  in  Massachusetts 
which  do  not  have  a lunch  progi'ain.  In  tho.se  schools,  virtually  99  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  eligible  for  a free  lunch  if  there  was  a program.  Not  to  mention 
schools  with  programs  that  continue  to  break  the  law  and  discriminate  against 
children. 

In  Boston,  where  now  1 out  of  every  5 ixmple  in  the  city  are  receiving  .some 
kind  of  public  assistance,  thei’e  .still  are  130  schools  without  a lunch  program, 
and  only  55  with  a program.  This  means  that  40,000  children  in  the  public  schools 
alone  have  no  access  to  a School  Lniicli  Program.  With  unemployment  ri.sing 
daily  within  the  State  and  more  and  more  families  forced  to  turn  to  welfare  for 
assistance,  we  know  there  are  more  and  more  hungry  children,  children  who 
can’t  even  get  a .school  lunch. 

Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  School  Lunch  Programs  in  Massachusetts. 
You  may  be  saying  to  your.selve.s  right  now,  “Well,  things  certainly  need  im- 
provement. but  at  least  in  Massachusetts  there  is  a State  law.  the  only  one  like 
it  in  the  country  which  will  require  all  schools  in  the  Common  wealth  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  to  have  a School  Lunch  Program  in  single  session  schools  by  September 
of  1972.  and  in  double-session  .schools  by  September  1978.” 

A.side  from  the  fact  that  this  law  contain.s  inadequate  Federal  funds.  I submit 
to  you  that  tomorrow  afternoon  a hill  will  he  heard  before  the  Social  Welfare 
Connnittee  of  the  Ma.s.sachusetts  State  Legislature  which,  if  passed,  would  allow 
cities  and  towns  to  exempt  themselves  from  this  law. 

How  can  we  talk  about  feeding  hungry  children  and  eliminating  poverty  when 
loopholes  still  exist  for  school  offieial.s,  school  boards  and  state  legislatures  to 
.subvert  the  intent  of  the  law.  and  arbitrarily  decide  if  hunger  exists  in  their 
communities. 

It  is  my  estimation  that  USD  A and  educational  de))artments  are  thus  taking 
a pa.s.sive  role  toward  feeding  children.  They  rely  on  .school  boards  to  approach 
them  and  ask  for  assistance  rather  than  comidying  with  the  intent  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  when  it  svas  passed  in  104C.  by  feeding  the  neede.st  chil- 
dren first.  The  USD  A and  school  deiKirtnients  should  take  an  active  and  aggres- 
sive role  in  determining  the  neediest  areas  within  its  state  and  implement  School 
Luncli  Program  accordingly. 

Beyond  this  we  need  a clear-cut  and  unequivocal  mandate  from  Congress  that 
every  child  in  this  country  shall  have  access  to  a school  luneh.  That  would  be 
mandatory  for  all  school.s  to  have  a School  Lunch  Program  in.si)i'te  of  callous 
school  boards  and  educators  who  still  fail  to  recognize  that  good  nutrition  and 
good  health  are  prerequisite.s  to  learning  not  just  sidelines  to  luxuries.  Until 
citizens,  educators,  and  politicians  alike  recognize  the  nee<l  for  a universal  School 
Lunch  Program,  which  reaches  all  children.  School  Lunch  will  go  down  as  just 
another  half-hearted  attempt  to  ease  the  pains  of  hunger  and  poverty  in  this 
country. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  yon,  Miss  Spleyn. 

Shall  we  hear  from  Mr.  Garbo  and  then  go  into  discussion? 

Mr.  Garbo.  Okay.  I also  have  a statement  from  .Tovo  (?).  West  Virginia, 
which  is  in  McDow’ell  County.  It  i.s  submitted  by  Franklin  Cliurcli,  and  ^Ir. 
Church  wanted  to  come  very  badly  today  but  he  is  on  welfare  and  once  a month 
he  has  to  go  to  a doctor  for  a checkup,  if  he  doesn’t  go  he  i.s  liable  to  get  cut 
off,  so  he  couldn’t  make  it  today.  So  he  has  asked  me  to  read  it  though. 

(Reading.) 

In  McDowell  County  we  have  twelve  schools  that  do  not  participate  in  the 
Lunch  Program  in  any  way.  Many  of  these  school.s  have  no  bus  transportation. 
Our  County  Superintendent  has  promised  for  the  last  five  and  a half  months, 
a centralized  kitchen  for  a satellite  feeding  program  for  these  schools,  and  they 
are  in  the  process  but  they  have  never  told  us  when  these  will  be  placed  in 
effect  Local  school  systems  are  the  reasosn  that  these  schools  still  exist  be- 
cause of  rough  terrain,  mountainous  areas  and  general  inacces.sability.  We  be- 
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lieve  as  citizens  of  this  county  that  if  we  cannot  have  the  satellite  program 
at  these  schools  the  schools  should  be  closed  and  consolidated  with  the  larger 
ones  who  already  participate  in  the  lunch  program. 

Because  our  school  suj>erintendent  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  school  term 
he  is  hesitating  deliberately  in  beginning  these  programs,  is  passing  it  on  to 
the  new  superintendent.  Most  of  these  schools  are  rural  and  they  are  80  i>er 
cent  low-income  families.  We  as  citizens  feel  that  the  children  would  qualify 
for  at  least  a free  or  reduced-price  lunch. 

The  list  of  schools  not  participating  is  as  follows; 

Allen  School,  Baker  Ridge,  Brusterdale,  Estep,  Yeager,  Lester,  Rex  Ele- 
mentary, McBranch,  Litwar,  Lowgas  Elementary,  McKinley  Elementary,  and 
Welch  High  School. 

These  schools  have  over  2,000  .students.  This  list  is  also  from  the  office  of  the 
State  School  Lunch  Director.  McDowell  is  the  second-ranking  county  in  the 
state  with  the  most  schools  without  Lunch  Programs. 

During  our  struggle  here  I have  been  unable  to  communicate  with  the  County 
School  Lunch  Director  or  the  State  School  Lunch  Director  with  the  exception 
of  personal  visits  to  the  State  Office.  I have  sent  letters  asking  about  the  School 
Lunch  policy  at  McDowell  County  to  both  offices,  but  I have  never  gotten  a 
response.  I am  now  in  the  process  of  sending  a letter  to  Mr.  Clifford  Hardin. 
The  only  thing  we  know  is  what  we  read  in  the  paper  or  what  the  principal 
tells  us.  What  we  really  need  and  must  have  is  the  actual  policy  for  this  county, 
so  that  all  citizens  would  know  just  what  category  they  would  fit  into. 

Previous  attempts  to  have  HEW  investigate  this  county  school  system  con- 
cerning Federal  money  for  Title  I programs  have  failed.  The  centralized  kitchens 
that  the  board  has  promised  to  set  up  for  the  satellite  feeding  programs  were 
started  in  September,  and  are  probably  completed  but  no  lunches  are  being 
prepared  in  these  kitchens.  When  we  ask  why,  the  School  Board  says  the 
kitchens  are  not  ready.  They  never  indicate  when  they  will  be  ready. 

The  cooks  in  the  Sandy  River  district  of  McDowell  County  are  very  dissatisfied 
the  way  the  County  Board  of  Education  is  running  the  School  Lunch  Program. 
They  are  being  overworked,  understaffed,  and  they  have  been  threatened  with 
a cut  in  salary.  There  is  talk  that  a strike  might  be  forthcoming  if  the  Board  of 
Education  doesn’t  do  something  to  eliminate  these  problems. 

Why  is  it  that  the  money  seems  to  get  tighter  on  the  local  level  when  Congress 
appropriates  millions  more  for  the  School  Lunch  Program? 

Another  problem  that  exists  in  schools  which  do  have  Lunch  Programs,  is  the 
confusion  about  reduced  price  lunches.  Isn’t  there  a way  to  simplify  their  process 
so  that  more  i>eople  can  participate  and  .save  money.  I know  of  peojfie  in  iny  own 
area  of  this  county  that  do  qualify  but  don’t  understand  the  reduced  price 
schedules  as  they  now  exist,  and  others  are  simply  afraid  for  various  reasons, 
repercu.ssions  between  teachers  and  .students  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  the  power 
of  the  local  School  Board. 

I strongly  recommend  tliat  the  appropriate  committee  at  the  Federal  level 
should,  by  all  means,  investigate  the  situations  that  have  been  mentioned  here 
and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  see  that  they  are  eliminated.  I also  suggest 
that  all  families  living  on  a fixed  income,  whether  it  be  county  welfare.  Social 
Security,  or  Veteran’s  Pen.sion,  should  qualify  for  free  school  lunch.  This  should 
he  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  present  School  Lunch  Law,  I^t  us 
remember  that  as  the  cost  of  living  rises  and  union  wages  soar,  people  living  on 
a fixed  income,  remain  at  the  same  level.  The  problem  is  not  that  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  is  bad,  but  that  it  is  bad  at  the  local  level,  for  local 
authorities  fail  to  utilize  funds  at  their  disposal,  for  the  schools  that  need  them 
most.  Franklin  Church,  Jovo,  West  Virginia. 

{End  reading  of  .statement.) 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Garbo. 

Mr.  Garbo.  I have  also  a statement  which  puts  a little  history  which  I would 
like  to  present  before  the  committee  about  the  School  Lunch  Program  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Could  I ask  you  a question  before  you  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Garbo.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  McDowell  County — is  that  one  of  the  largest  coal-mining  coun- 
ties down  there?  . . 

Mr.  Garbo.  Yes,  it  is.  I don’t  have  figures  on  how  much  they  take  out,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  large.st  in  Southern  West  Virginia. 
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The  Cir AIRMAN.  Do  you  know  what  the  eoniiianie.s  are  that  mine  coal  in 
McDowell  ? 

Mr.  Garbo.  No,  I don’t.  \ot  oflliand. 

Voice.  IT.S.  Steel  i.s  one. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  idea  what  kind  of  .school  taxe.s  U.S.  Steel  pays  in 
McDowell  County? 

Mr.  Garbo.  Very  little,  ba.sedton  my  knowledge  of  what  coal  coinpanie.s  pay  in 
other  countie.s  in  Apijalachia.  > 

We.st  Virginia  had  a chance  to  experiment  and  try  a new  program  back  in 
October — I guess  it  wa.s  the  first — and  I am  not  sure  if  it  he  her  last.  It  i.s 
no  longer  in  existence,  and  I think  it  explains  some  of  the  problems  of  some  of 
the  participation  figures  being  lower  than  they  should  be.  And  the  confasion 
that  exists  in  West  Virginia  about  the  School  Lunch  Program.  About  a three* 
iwige  statement  explains  it. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  have  copies  of  it,  if  you  could  just  summarize  it,  it 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Garbo.  Well,  basically,  there  are  two  factors  that  contributed  to  the  con- 
fusion. and  the  first  being  almost  all  the  school  lunch  directors  and  some  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  that  I’ve  run  into  in  the  State  didn’t  fully  understand  the 
new  program  which  was  basically  an  either/or  proposition.  You  had  either  a 
15-cent  full-price  meal,  or  free.  They  were  using  the  new  income  guidelines  at  that 
time  back  in  October,  they  put  them  in  ahead  of  time,  and  participation  rates 
went  un  immensely  when  the  new  program  went  in.  It  went  in  throughout  the 
entire  State  and  lasted  for  about  three  week.s.  At  that  Point,  the  tlSDA  clarified 
its  po.sition  and  di.sapprovetl  the  program  and  West  Virginia  went  back  on  to  a 
free  scale,  full-price,  reduced-price,  and  free,  u.sing  the  new  income  guidelines. 

What  this  first  factor  did  was  to  produce  .some  little  confusions  among 
administration.  All  the  .school  boards  had  to  resign  a new  contract  which  re- 
quired approval  of  the  School  Board  ; all  the  teachers  and  administrators  had 
to  become  accu.stomed  to  a new,  very  complicated,  reduced-price  schedule.  And 
parents  then  within  a course  of  one  month  got  another  form  sent  home.  I am 
ran  into  many  parents  who  said,  ‘T  got  one  of  the.se  last  month.  What’s  this  other 
one  for?”,  and  just  couldn’t  figure  it  out;  I am  sure  it  had  a lot  to  do  with 
them  not  sending  them  back,  total  lack  of  understanding  of  the  reduced-price 
schedule. 

I am  sure  that  the  second  factor  was  the  schedule  itself,  which  came  out  on 
the  official  form  as  an  extremely  confusing  schedule  to  look  at.  Families  would 
look  at  that  schedule  and,  depending  on  their  family’s  size,  they  would  look 
and  .see  how  much  income  they  had  coming  in  each  month  and  see  at  the  one 
column  they  didn’t  fit  in  for  free  lunches.  And  the  next  column  doesn’t  ex- 
plain what  those  money  figures  are  really  for  very  clearly.  And  .so  they  auto- 
matically didn’t  think  they  were  eligible  for  free  lunches ; they  didn’t  submit 
the  form. 

In  many  cases,  some  of  those  fai  ulies.  because  of  the  number  of  children 
they  had  in  school,  were  eligible  .'or — sometimes  all  the  kids  would  receive 
free  lunches,  or  at  least  reduced -price  lunches. 

That  basically  was  two  very  important  factors  I see  that  have  reduced  parti- 
caption  figures  down.  The  State  School  Lunch  Director  told  me  about  three 
weeks  ago  when  I got  the  latest  figures  from  her,  “In  West  Virginia  right  now 
we  have  about  .50  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  receiving  a free  or 
reduced-pricei — 50  per  cent  of  all  the  total  meals  served — are  a free  or  reduced 
price.’*  And  she  admits  very  candidly  that  that  ought  to  be  a lot  higher.  And 
I think  a lot  has  to  do  with  the  confusion  that  still  exists,  because  of  administra- 
tive messups  between  the  State  Office  and  USD  A. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good. 

Miss  SpJeyn,  I might  say  before  we  get  into  questions,  you  mentioned 
in  your  release  that  all  children  ought  to  have  access  to  school  lunch,  which 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  say  that  this  citizens — this  board  made  its  report 
about  three  years  ago;  we  accompanied  that  report  with  a set  of  14  recom- 
mendations which  have  been,  I am  glad  to  .say,  reproduced  here  as  part  of  the 
agenda  of  this  meeting.  And  I — though  we’ve  had  .some  improvement  in  the 
last  three  years,  I think  .vou  would  agree  we  have  come  far  short  of  the 
kinds  of  programs  which  are  recommended  here  and  which  do  include  on 
their  ninth  point  that  every  school  child  should  have  available  a lunch  at 
school,  and  every  Head  Start  child  and  ever.y  kindergarten  child. 
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I might  say  that  the  organization  which  Miss  Spleyn  and  Mr,  Garbo  are 
working  with,  the  Children’s  Foundation,  has  also  very  kindly  and  very  help- 
fully submitted  to  us  a document  which  tliey  appropriately  called  or  referred 
to  as  andther  catalogue  of  horror  stories,  a document  listing  some  7 or  8 pages — 
10  pages — of  instances  of  what  they  call  “oflBcial  lawlessness”  which  is  a phen- 
omenon which  I think  we  better  all  begin  identifying  in  whatever  we  do.  If 
there  is  official  lawlessness  in  the  admixiistering  of  School  Lunch  and  other 
Federal  food  programs,  it  is  the  lawless  behavior  of  officials, 

I think  it  is  also  of  interest  >to  note  here — and  I will  stop  filibustering  here, 
but  I think  it  is  also  of  interest  to  note,  you  referred  to  50  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  West  Virginia  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  school  lunches  now. 

Voice.  That  is  not  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  What’s  ithat? 

Voice.  That  is  not  what  he  said.  I believe  he  said  that  50  i>ercent  of  the 
lunches  were 

Mr.  Garbo.  Of  the  total  meals  served. 

The  Chairman.  I stand  corrected.  I meant  to  say  that,  I lust — it  is  getting 
late,  and  I jumped  ahead  of  myself  there. 

In  the — I don’t  happen  to  have  the  relevant  facts  about  the  passage  of  the 
School  Lunch  Aat,  but  when  the  Food  Stamp  Act  passed  in  Congress  this  past 
year,  we  got  out  of  Congress  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  which  was  far  less  than  we 
should  have  had ; not  nearly  as  good  as  we  should  have  had,  and  we  got  a fairly 
decent  bill  out  of  the  Senate ; we  got  a repressive  bill  out  of  the  House.  And 
as  all  these  things  do  tliey  go  to  a conference  commiltitee,  and  that  is  an  insti- 
tution of  American  government  which  I think  we  pay  too  little  attention  to. 
But  it  is  a terribly  importanlt  institution,  because  it  is  in  tlie  conference  com- 
mittee that  the  law  is  finally  written  if  there  are  any  variations.  And  it  l8 
interesting  to  note  that  every  single  Senator  who  is  on  the  conference  committee 
that  wrote  tlie  Food  Stamp  law  which  is  now  passed,  voted  against  Free  School 
Lunches,  except  Senator  McGovern,  who  refused  to  sign  the  Conference  Report. 
But  every  single  Senator  who  was  on  the  conference  committee  had  voted  against 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed,  again  excepit  Senator  McGovern  who  refused 
to  sign  the  report.  That  the  conferees  in  tlie  House — I am  again  thinking  of 
that  notorious  isthmus  the  House  Agriculture  Committee — chaired  by  Repre- 
sentaJtive  Poage,  who — and — we  need  to  pay  attention  to  these  kinds  of  processes 
by  which  our  laws  are  written. 

All  right,  I will  stop  there. 

Are  there  any  questions  from  up  there? 

QUESTION : Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  so  depressing,  could  I add  a light  note 
maybe — not  to  sound  like  a Pollyanna,  although  I am  accused  of  that  some- 
times— I got  some  reports  from  around  where  we  have  local  folks,  and  there 
is  one  place  in  North  Georgia  which  is  the  tip  of  Appalachia.  It  comes  from 
one  of  the  indigenous  people  that  we  work  with,  and,  apparently,  in  the  16- 
county  area,  according  to  her,  they  do  have  school  lunches  in  all  of  the  schools. 
In  one  of  the  schools  where  there  are  850  children,  200  get  free  lunches ; a num- 
ber of  others  who  do  not  want  free  lunches  get  lunches  they  pay  10  or  15  cents 
for.  The  school  officials  have  worked  out  the  program  in  such  a way  that  nobody 
knows  who  gets  a free  lunch  or  s reduced-price  lunch.  They  have  a multi-purpose 
center  in  the  area,  which  I guess  the  local  indigenous  people  have  a close  hand  in, 
and  over  the  last  three  years  they  have  apparently  m!ade,  provided  a lot  of  infor- 
mation about  the  food  programs,  and  apparently  they  are  well-known.  They  have 
classes  there  on  Food  Stamps — they  have  health  classes.  School  Lunch,  Food 
Stamps — tiiey  seem  not  to  have  any  complaints.  I only  say  this  to  show  it  can  be 
done,  and  there  are  some  school  places  where  there  is  cooperation  and  I guess — 
and  I don’t  want  to  indicate  this  is  perfection  ; I <am  sure  it  isn’t,  I am  sure  there 
is  a lot  wrong  with  it — but  I do  think  that  it  is  a sign  that  we  can  do  a lot  better 
and  in  some  places  they  really  are  doing  fairly  well. 

I ju.st  wanted  to  add  that  so  you  wouldn’t  fall  through  the  floor  out  of  depres- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  grateful. 

As  a matter  of  fact  though,  we  have  left  out  some  things  here  today  that 
could  very  well  be  included.  One  of  the — the  school  lunch  representatives — you 
do  not  include  anybody  from  New  York  City,  which  has  got  some  horror  stories 
in  its  School  Lunch  Program  that  are  peculiar  to  that  fine  place. 

The — any  questions  for  Miss  Spleyn  land  Mr.  Garbo? 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Voice.  I would  like  to  call  attention  before  I leave  to — I believe  it  is  just  a 
written  report  which  is  submitted  by  Dr.  Tittlebaum  from  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, which  may  give  the  committee  a clear  understanding  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia problem  also.  He  is  here  today.  And  I thought  I might  mention,  you  know, 
this  is  more  of  a detailed  report  than  mine  and  indicates  the  same  basic  problem, 
administrative  problems,  as  well  as  this  problem  about  getting  facts  and  figures 
from  the  State  Office,  which  I am  under  the  Impression  is  supposed  to  be  public 
information. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  report  available  to  us? 

Voice.  I believe  so.  Doctor  do  you  have  any  more'- 

Dr.  Tittlebaum.  I have  one  copy  here. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  May  we  have — you  might  leave  one  up  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  we  come  to  New  Jersey.  Somebody  here  from  New  Jersey? 

You  have  been  very  patient. 

Voice.  I guess  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  are  last. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  introduce  yourself. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Remarks  of  Louis  Strauss,  Coordinator,  Emergency  Food  Project,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Strauss.  I am  Louis  Strauss.  I am  the  Coordinator  of  the  Emergency 
Food  Project,  which  is  a one-year  program  funded  by  OEO  Emergency  Food  and 
Medical  Services,  and  located  in  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education.  So, 
here  you  have  the  Establishment  sitting  before  you. 

Eight  months  ago  we  .set  out  to  raise  the  number  of  poor  children  served  lunch 
in  New  Jersey  schoohs.  We  had  seen  the  statistics  and  we  knew  that  the  evidence 
of  our  failure  was  irrefutable.  We  knew  that  17,000  free  meals  a day  was  a paltry 
number  in  a State  which  counted  130,000  children  receiving  aid  to  Families  of 
Dependent  Children  of  school-age.  We  were  also  aware  that  nearly  200  elemen- 
tary school.s  in  our  major  cities  lacked  lunch  programs,  and  we  knew  that  pov- 
erty was  endemic  to  each  of  these  cities. 

With  a grant  from  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services,  we  began  a one-year 
crash  program  to  reach  more  children  with  free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  Our 
goal  wa.s  120,000  meals  daily  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  project  had  two  thrusts.  The  first  was  to  reach  poor  children  who  had 
been  denied  free  lunches  in  National  School  Lunch  Program  schools  because 
local  free  lunch  policies  were  totally  inadequate.  Last  summer,  before  USDA 
i.ssued  its  final  regulations  on  free  lunches,  we  prepared  a mandatory  Statewide 
policy  for  free  lunches  which  all  schools  are  obliged  to  accept  as  a minimum. 
Under  the  State  policy  a standard,  simple  application  form,  a letter  to  parents, 
and  a Statewide  income  scale  were  established.  We  also  declared  all  AFDC 
children  automatically  eligible  for  a free  lunch. 

The  po.ssibilities  that  the  strict  free  lunch  policy  would  cause  some  districts 
to  drop  .school  lunche.s  entirely  was  balanced  by  new  higher  rates  of  reimburse- 
ment which  we  offered  school  districts.  We  pushetl  through  State  legislation  in 
September,  which  appropriated  $2  million  more  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
exclusively.  So  with  State  and  Federal  fimd.s  we  are  able  to  reimburse  free 
lunches  at  45  cents  a lunch.  The  policy  and  the  higher  rates  had  their  effect.  Dur- 
ing the  fir.st  four  month.s  of  operation,  the  number  of  free  lunches  served  daily 
grew  from  17,000  to  61.000.  Free  and  reduced-price  lunches  combined,  reached 
«SO,000.  And  from  here  on  we  believe  that  further  gains  in  schools  with  programs 
niu.st  be  achieved  primarily  with  the  help  of  diligent  local  observers  who  report 
in.stance.s  in  wiiich  State  policy  i.s  not  being  followed. 

During  the  fir.st  24  years  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  only  seven 
school  lunch  program.s  w'ere  installed  in  143  urban  elementary  schools  in  ten  of 
our  largest  cities. 

So  our  second  pu.sh  w'a.s  in  those  urban  districts  with  virtually  no  lunch  pro- 
gram. Our  strategy  in  the.se  target  districts  w'as  to  provide  answers  to  all  the 
objections  food  adniinistrator.s  had  rai.sed  in  the  past  to  avoid  the  lunch  program. 
These  excuse.s  which  centered  mainly  on  the  facilities  problem  of  older  schools 
and  on  the  financial  burden  of  the  program,  have  kept  school  lunches  out  of 
roughly  180  elementary  and  middle  .schools.  In  those  schools  there  are  118,000 
students,  of  wdiOm  60.000  are  i>oor.  We  hired  RCA  educational  systems  to  design 
a school  lunch  sy.stem  wliich  could  operate  in  a 00-year  old  school  with  no 
kitchens  or  cafeteria.  Their  answ'er  w^as  pre-package  meals  in  classroom  seating 
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under  the  supervision  of  u community  aid.  This  system  could  be  installed  in 
any  school. 

We  also  fought  for  money.  Half  of  onr  target  districts  are  threatening  to 
close  school  next  month — New  Brunswick,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  one  or 
two  others.  And  all  claim  that  they  had  absolutely  no  board  of  education  fuiuLs 
to  use  in  a School  Ijiincli  Program.  After  throwing  that  hurdle  in  our  path,  they 
were  sure  they  were  impregnable.  But  the  Federal  School  Lunch  Amendment 
permitted  funding  up  to  60  cents  in  needy  area.s,  and  with  State  money  on  top 
of  that,  we  have  been  able  to  offer  free  lunch  rates  at  oO  cents,  70  cents,  and 
even  80  cents.  But  this  was  still  not  enough.  We  were  told  by  several  school 
districts  that  the  district  share  at  that  time,  which  was  down  to  .$8,000  in  some 
cases,  was  still  too  high.  In  the  larger  districts  the  total  program  cost  when  its 
high,  .$770,000.  The  district  share  was  roughly  .$160,000  of  that  20  per  cent  was 
still  too  much.  So  we  found  Title  I funds.  Model  City  funds,  and  Federal  Equip- 
ment funds.  We  visited  superintendents,  school  boards,  and  food  service  direc- 
tors. We  reasoned,  we  cajoled,  we  pleaded  and  we  threatened.  We  formed  com- 
munity groups  and  armed  them  with  the  appealing  offer  we  had  made  to  the 
board,  systems,  money,  technical  assistance. 

Here  are  the  results : A few  districts  have  walked  or  crawled  into  agreement. 
Trenton,  for  example,  will  begin  lunch  programs  in  all  18  elementary  schools  on 
March  1.  New  Brunswick  will  follow  suit.  Maybe  a few  others  will  begin  in  all 
schools  this  year.  A few  more  will  start  in  some  schools  or  feed  only  poor  chil- 
dren this  year.  Still,  some  of  them  obstinately  refused  to  do  anything.  In  all 
we  might  reach  perhaps  80  of  our  target  schools  this  year  out  of  roughly  160. 

We  found  as  you  knock  down  one  excuse,  two  others  turn  up.  School  Lunch 
is  not  an  educational  program,  even  though  everyone  agrees  that  kids  can’t  learn 
when  they  are  hungry.  Free  School  Lunches  smack  of  welfare,  and  even  worse. 
Socialism.  School  Lunch  means  rearranging  lunch  hours,  hiring  a few  people, 
and  hlliug  out  forms.  And  most  administrators  are  too  busy  for  such  added 
work,  so  they  say.  Etlucators  have  more  important  matters  to  attend  to,  we  are 
told,  though  we  all  love  children  and  they  wholeheartedly  deplore  hunger. 
Moreover,  school  administrators  have  unlimited  staying  power;  they  know  they 
will  be  around  long  after  we  have  gone  and  years  in  the  educational  and  i>oliti- 
cal  classrooms  have  taught  them  obstructive  skills  which  bottle  (?)  the  mind. 

We  are  convinced  that  School  Lunch  can’t  go  any  further  under  these  circum- 
stances. Felixibility  in  funds  and  strict  regulations  aren’t  enough.  We  see  four 
areas  which  must  be  reformed  if  School  Lunches  are  ever  to  reach  the  children 
who  need  them. 

1.  A Federal  law  requiring  access  to  school  lunches  to  every  child  by  January 
1,  1973,  or  preferably  sooner.  We  will  push  for  a State  law  in  New  Jersey  this 
spring  that  would  up  the  guarantee  of  greater  or  at  least  continuing  Federal 
funds  which  the  Federal  law  would  imply.  We  are  not  too  sanguine  about  its 
passage. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  use  of  higher  income  standards,  preferably  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  figures.  These  family  budgets  we’d  recommend  because 
these  would  extend  free  lunches  to  the  working  poor  who  comprise  nearly  half 
of  the  students  in  our  urban  schools.  We  \W11  push  for  .$6500  as  the  reduced- 
price  income  scale  for  a family  of  four  during  the  next  school  year.  We  hope 
that  we  will  get  it,  statewide. 

3.  Separation  of  nutrition  programs,  funds  from  the  revenue-sharing  pot.  We 
are  really  distressed  about  what  might  happen  in  (unintelligible)  programs  if 
revenue  sharing  should  take  hold.  Many  local  districts  can  be  depended  upon  to 
divert  food  money  to  those  educational  programs  which  gives  status  to  district  and 
build  pedagogic  and  administrative  reputations  for  educators. 

4.  Modification  of  Class  A standards.  A child’s  dislike  of  white  milk  is  a 
dietitian’s  version  of  Original  Sin.  We  think  adjustments  of  the  rigid  type  A 
criteria  are  long  overdue.  We  have  made  some  progress  but  not  nearly  enough. 
As  the  Federal  Government  turns  its  attention  to  other  issues,  the  children  quietly 
sleep  at  the  desk. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  ♦ ♦ * New  York  City  resident. 

Well,  that  is  how  we  keep  losing  in  a conference  committee. 

Voice.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  also  have  in  New  York  City  a School  Lunch  Program 
which  is  so  disliked  by  parents  that  they  march  on  the  Board  of  Education  in 
protest,  and  they  take  over  kitchens  and  so  forth. 

Voice.  Right. 
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The  Ctt AIRMAN.  So  that  these  are  not  only  Southern  probleiii.s,  not  only  Appa- 
lachian problems. 

Any  questions  for  Mr.  Strauss? 

Question.  You  say  that  this  program  that  you  are  administrating  for — \vill 
last  until  when? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Well,  the  years  are  unnecessary,  becatise  it  goes  out  of  busine.s.s  on 
.Tune  30th  so — so  do  we  June  30th. 

Question.  You  will  no  longer  be  a ])art  of  the  Establishment  then? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Me  personally? 

Question.  No,  I mean  the  program. 

Mr.  Strauss.  No,  essentially  we  are  finishekl.  What  I would  hope  will  hapi>eii  is 
that  the  things  \ye  have  been  atteinptiing  to  do  will  become  part  of  the  old  line 
State  School  Tjunch  Office.  They  may,  they  may  not.  Perhaps  there  will  be  .some 
residual  benefits  from  our  one-year • 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  As  we  come  to  an  end  I really  think  it  would  l)e  superfluous,  the 
thought  of  me  to  add  anything  to  what  people  have  been  saying  this  day.  And 
I think  all  of  you  have;  you  have  all  heard  it  and  now  I think  we  must  all 
decide  what  kind  of  renewal  of  commitment  we  shall  make  to  each  other  on 
moving,  continuing  to  move  ahead.  I think  last  year  in  Congress  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  passed,  the  new  Food  Stamp  Act  passed,  and — but  there  was  a 
feeling  that  this  problem  was  done,  this  problem  was  finished.  Well  the  problem 
isn’t  finished,  as  I think  we  have  heard  today,  and  it  is — the  purpose  of  this 
meeting  was  to  establish  that  fact,  if  it  was  a fact,  and  I think  it  has  proven  to 
be  one,  and  this  meeting  will  not  count  for  much  though  unless  it  does  lead  us  to 
a renewal  of  commitments,  a renewal  of  plans  and  I think  I can  .si>eak  for  the 
people  at  this  table  that  we  shall  want  to  do  our  part  in  that. 

And  I am  sure  I can  say  that  for  all  of  you. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  it  has  been  a long  day  but 

(Applause.) 


National  Council  on  Jewish  Women  Statement  Submitted  to  the  National 

Citizens’  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition,  Hunger  U.S.A., 

Revisited  Conference — Feibruary  15,  1971 

We  have  been  invited  to  this  Conference  to  tcU  you,  through  our  own  exi)eri-  - 
ences,  that  the  citizen  can  be  effective  in  law-making  and  changing,  and  to  share 
with  you  some  techniques. 

Almost  three  years  ago,  five  national  women’s  organizations.  Church  Women 
United,  The  National  Board  of  the  YWCA,  The  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  The  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  published  a report  called  Their  Daily  Bread.  The  report 
was  the  result  of  a study  of  the  national  school  lunch  program  and  grew  out  of 
a concern  over  a disease  rampant  in  our  affluent  nation — the  disease  we  call 
l)overty.  Recognizing  that  the  national  school  lunch  program,  enacted  in  1946, 
wa.s,  if  not  primarily  at  least  secondarily,  one  of  many  existing  medicines  designed 
to  fight  the  disease,  the  question  arose  as  to  why  the  medicine  was  having  so  little 
effect  on  one  of  the  asi>ects  of  poverty — Hunger.  The  study  was  designed  and 
conducted  by  volunteers. 

Their  Daily  Bread  was  distributed  to  all  local  units  of  the  five  organiza- 
tions. To  those  of  us  in  Lo.s  Angeles,  the  rei)ort  had  particular  significance  since 
Chapter  13,  titled  ‘‘Lo.s  Angeles:  Out  of  It”,  hit  us  right  where  we  live.  Los 
Angeles  was  a drop-out,  and  its  story  was  viewed  as  a potential  omen  for  the 
future. 

In  Los  Angeles,  two  inonth.s  before  the  rei>ort  was  release<l,  three  of  the  five 
participating  organizations,  NCJW,  NCNW  and  the  “Y”,  had  already  established 
a working  alliance;  and  organizational  subconnnittee  called  The  Women’s  Coali- 
tion for  Coniminiity  Action.  xVfter  reading  the  report,  the  coalition  decided  that 
the  treniendou.s  needs  of  our  community  made  it  mandatory  that  the  Los  Angeles 
City  School  District  go  back  into  the  program,  and  we  set  about  to  make  it  hap- 
pen by  i)roving  that  “You  Can’t  Teach  a Hungry  Child.” 

As  we  progressed  in  our  activity,  it  became  apparent  that  we  just  could  not  get 
anything  done  by  simifly  mounting  a white  steed  and  riding  gallantly  forward, 
striking  otit  at  windmills.  Though  our  i)rime  focus  was  the  locjfl  school,  we  found 
that  simply  throwing  demands  at  the  Board,  would  get  us  nowhere.  We  became 
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aware  of  a greater  responsibility — to  make  the  iiiipleiiieiitatioii  of  these  deniaiicls 
lK)Ssible. 

We  learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  resi)ect  the  old  process  around  and  through 
which  change  takes  i>lace.  We  also  found  that  the  effectiveness  of  any  activity 
rests  heavily  on  the  strategy  for  action  designed  around  the  process.  Since  Money 
was  such  a key  factor  in  achieving  our  goal,  it  was  around  this  that  our  strategy 
had  to  be  build. 

Our  earliest  research  revealed  a self-sustaining  food  service  policy  at  the  local 
school  board  which  precluded  any  measurable  progress  toward  the  goal  of  ex- 
panded free  and  reduced  priced  lunch  programs.  Indeed,  some  board  members 
refused  even  to  recognize  a need  for  such  a program.  The  local  school  food  serv- 
ice director  made  known  a fact  which  was  corroborated  by  the  state  board  food 
services  director:  Federal  legislation,  which  had  existed  for  over  twenty  years, 
had  never  been  fully  funded,  and  the  funding  had  shrunk  in  dollar  value  over  the 
years  to  the  point  where  the  board’s  self-sustaining  policy  and  the  federal  funds 
just  couldn’t  meet.  Nor  had  the  state  ever  funded  one  cent  for  food  programs. 

We  needed  state  legislation  and  better  federal  funding  for  existing  programs. 
T\vo  opportunities  to  make  the  problem  visible  to  the  community  presented  them- 
selves. First,  we  supported  the  local  food  .services  director’.s  re<iuest  for  $1,000.00 
in  over  ride  tax  funds  to  be  eligible  for  a federal  1.2  million  dollar  special  grant. 
We  publicized  our  testimony  as  much  as  we  could.  The  hoard  approved  the  one- 
time funding  and  a limited  target-area  program  began  in  a very  limited  fashion. 
Our  goal  v/as  a district-wide  program.  Our  long-term  goal  is  a universal  program 
as  part  of  the  educational  system. 

Our  school  lunch  chairman  was  ajjpoiiited  to  an  Ad  Hoc  School  Board  Coiii- 
niittee  to  study  and  recoin  mend  impleiiieiitation  of  a larger  program.  Because 
of  our  testimony,  we  acquired  a reputation  for  a degree  of  exi>ertise,  and  we  were 
called  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hmnan 
Needs,  chaired  by  Senator  McGovern.  We  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Welfare 
Rights  mothers  who  were  also  speaking  at  the  hearings.  We  thus  developed  an 
almost  natural  alliance  through  which  we  could  give  the  problem  visibility,  begin 
to  educate  the  cominuiiity  to  the  needs,  to  the  existing  programs,  limited  as  they 
are,  and  to  the  goals  of  our  plum 

The  p\an  becomes  focused  through  the  Western  Center  on  I.aw  and  Poverty 
(EYOA  funded  legal  aid)  and  the  NAACP  legal  defense  fund  and  it  continues 
to  be  S-pronged : pressure  on  the  local  board  to  change  imlicy,  pressure  in  Sacra- 
mento and  Washington  for  new  bills,  changes  in  bills  and  funding.  We  can  use 
our  organizational  channels  to  contact  bill  sponsors,  appear  at  hearings,  contact 
legislators  by  mail,  phone  or  in  person. 

Ill  the  next  two  years  the  prime  drive  will  have  to  he  on  the  local  board  so  that 
they  will  be  ready  to  move  when  the  legislation  comes  through.  We  keep  looking 
for  additional  affiliations  to  broaden  the  base  of  citizen  participation.  We  have  in- 
vited other  middle-class  women’s  organizations,  the  PTA,  the  Cominuiiity  Rela- 
tion Conference  on  Southern  California,  Church  Women’s  groups  of  all 
denominations,  welfare  rights  groups,  etc.  Some  respond  and  work ; many  do  not. 

We  draw  the  attention  of  the  media  by  various  methods : a hunger  workshop 
spomsored  by  N.C.N.W. : a bag  lunch  for  school  board  members  at  N.C.J.W. 
Council  house.  (They  expected  a good  Jewi.sh  meal  and  got  an  empty  brown 
lunch  bag  and  a plea,  on  live  T.V. !)  ; a press  conference  called  by  the  Western 
Center  to  report  on  progress ; an  attempted  sit-in  at  the  school  board  by  welfare 
mothers  ; a letter  camixaigii  by  ORCSC. 

Each  group  is  doing  his  own  thing,  but  all  doing  it  together  with  one  goal.  We 
need  to  constantly  keep  an  eye  on  the  legislative  scene,  legislation  affecting  our 
goal  can  pop  up  in  odd  places.  Just  as  we  had  the  local  school  board  on  the  verge 
of  a decision  in  our  favor,  a small  piece  in  the  Governor’s  tax  bill  threatened  not 
only  an  enlarged  program,  but  the  existing  small  one  as  well,  and  action  had  to 
be  swift  to  help  defeat  it 

Our  short  term  goal  has  been  accomplished  : in  July  1970  the  Los  Angeles  School 
Board  voted  to  use  the  over-ride  tax  power  they  have  to  implement  a return  to 
national  school  lunch  programming  and  a district-wide  free  and  reduced  price 
food  program. 

There  is  no  simple  formula  for  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  What  works  for 
one  issue  does  not  work  for  another.  But  there  are  some  general  procedures  use- 
ful in  any  activity  of  this  nature  : 

1.  Always  start  with  a body  of  facts.  Talk  to  the  professional  experts ; make 
certain  your  statistics  are  current  and  correct ; know  the  history  of  the  issue 
as  it  relates  to  your  concern ; be  familiar  with  existing  statutes,  codes,  policies 
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programs,  funding  sources.  Becoming  an  expert  ou  the  subject  does  not  require 
a PHD ; it  just  calls  for  a little  homework. 

2.  Communicate  with  your  local  legislators.  If  you  don^t  know  them  become 
acquainted.  They  are  really  very  human,  and  since  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
conversant  on  all  subjects,  they  very  often  welcome  any  information  you  can  pro- 
vide. They  can  help  you  find  out  if  there  are  any  bills  in  the  hopper  which  are 
significant  to  your  concern.  If  there  are  none,  yc  i can  work  with  your  elected 
representatives  in  getting  such  legislation  written,  or  in  effecting  change  in 
existing  statutes. 

3.  Seek  out  other  individuals  and  groups  who  share  your  concern  and  who  are 
already  actively  engaged  in  effecting  change.  Be  willing  to  share  resources  and 
coordinate  activities.  This  will  not  require  too  much  looking,  since  the  very  nature 
of  your  activity  will  bring  you  into  frequent  contact. 

4.  It  is  vital  to  develop  broad  community  supi)ort,  through  constant  visualissa- 
tion  of  the  problem  and  education  of  citizenry.  It  was  Victor' Hugo  who  said  : “no 
army  can  withstand  the  strength  of  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.”  That  time 
comes  only  when  public  opinion  accepts  the  idea  as  fact  and  is  sufilciently 
aroused  to  demand  that  it  be  backed  by  public  policy. 

5.  Be  patient,  and  aim  to  achieve  one  piece  of  your  goal  at  the  time.  Be  willing 
to  accept  anything  which  brings  you  a step  closer  to  that  goal.  Although  money 
can't  buy  everything,  nothing  can  be  bought  without  it.  The  time  it  takes  you 
to  achieve  is  directly  related  to  how  much  it  will  cost.  The  more  you  need,  the 
longer  it  will  take. 

6.  Do  not  disband  your  action  mechanism  once  the  legislation  is  enacted.  Stay 
around  long  enough  to  see  that  the  program  is  implemented  and  to  evaluate  its 
effectiveness. 

Someone  said  that  the  time  for  action  on  school  lunch  was  coming  and  that 
politicians  were  jumping  on  the  band-wagon.  But,  they  added : “you  women 
pushed  that  wagon  hard  and  fast  and  far  enough,  to  make  it  all  happen  much 
sooner.”  Maybe  we  can't  take  credit  for  more  than  that,  but  for  those  84,524 
children  now  eating  free  and  reduced  priced  meals  in  Los  Angeles — it  may  be 
almost  enough. 


Supplemental  Testimony  Submitted  to  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion AND  Human  Needs — Demonstration  Migrant  Nutrition  Education 
Project,  Edinburg,  Tex. 

(By  Lora  Beth  Larson,  M.S.,  Nutritionist) 

THE  PROBLEM 

Malnutrition  does  exist  in  the  population  that  I work  with — the  Mexican- 
American  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  South  Texas.  Of  the  families  in  our 
sample  (about  one  hundred),  approximately  Ys  are  year-round  residents  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley ; the  other  % are  migrants. 

I.  Clinics  providing  free  check-ups  for  preschool  children  were  “held  in 
the  Valley  in  March^  1970,  and  in  February,  1971.  The  pediatricians  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  found  considerable  evidence  of  Vitamin 
A deficiency.  In  addition.  Vitamin  D and  protein  were  also  found  to  be  deficient 
in  some  children. 

[In  percent] 


1970,  figures 
based  on  clinical 
and  biochemical 
symptoms  (236 
children) 


1971,  figures  based 
on  clinical  symp- 
toms alone  (178 
children) 


Vitamin  A deficiency 51  51 

Vitamin  D deficiency 6 12 

Protein 2 8 


The  increased  incidence  of  Vitamin  D and  protein  deficiency  found  In  1971 
may  be  because  the  physicians  were  more  conscious  of  these  deficiencies:  they 
were  looking  for  symptoms  more  closely.  However,  in  the  case  of  Vitamin  A,  a 
consistently  high  incidence  of  the  deficiency  was  found. 
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II.  In  a previous  survey  conducted  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1968-69,  Public 
Health  nurses  measured  the  heights  of  preschool  children  during  home  visits. 
In  a normal,  healthy  population,  we  would  expect  5 percent  of  the  children  to 
have  heights  less  than  the  5th  percentile  in  height  (when  compared  with  stan- 
dardized growth  tables),  50%  of  the  children  to  be  less  than  the  50th  percentile, 
etc.  However,  of  the  713  children  measured,  Ji2%  of  the  children  fell  helow  the 
5th  percentile  in  height!  When  children  of  various  ethnic  groups  are  well-fed, 
their  height  and  weight  growth  curves  tend  to  approximate  the  standards  of 
well-nourished  Caucasians,  as  reported  in  the  Harvard  Longitudinal  Studies. 
The  large  number  of  children  falling  below  the  5th  percentile  in  height  indicates 
that  malnutrition  does  exist  in  this  population. 

There  is  malnutrition  among  low-income  Mexican-Aniericans,  both  migrant 
and  non-migrant.  However,  malnutrition  is  not  limited  to  this  group.  Prelimi- 
nary reports  from  the  National  Nutrition  Survey  indicate  that  malnutrition  is 
widespread  in  the  group  sampled : the  lower  25%  of  the  income  scale.  In  Texas 
the  survey  included  Mexican- Americans,  Negro-Americans,  and  Non -La tin  White 
Americans.  Preliminary  results  of  the  survey  in  Texas,  as  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  Texas  Medicine  (March,  1969)  indicate  that,  “A  significant  number  of  sub.- 
jects  had  physical  lesions  (1  to  5%)  and  either  ‘deficient’  (1  to  7%)  or  ‘low’  (8 
to  22%)  biochemical  levels.’’  Obesity,  another  form  of  malnutrition,  was  found 
in  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  women  and  one-fifth  of  the  men.  Forty  i)ercent  of  the 
preschool  children  had  low  plasma  Vitamin  A levels. 

In  addition  to  evidence  of  malnutrition  in  the  lowest  quartile  of  the  popula- 
tion according  to  income,  there  is  increasing  awareness  among  nutritionists  and 
physicians  of  malnutrition  among  all  segments  of  the  population.  I have  no  sta- 
tistics on  the  prevalence  of  obesity  in  the  American  population,  but  obesity  is 
one  form  of  malnutrition — improper  nutrient  balance — which  aifeots  individuals 
of  all  income  levels. 

Other  nutrient  imbalances  are  also  found  in  the  American  population : in  the 
Q.S.  Department  of  Agricultures’  1965  nationwide  survey  of  household  food  con- 
sumption, calcium  and  iron  were  the  nutrients  most  often  found  to  be  below 
the  allowances  set  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  a pride  in  doing  things  better  than  any  other 
country,  so  it  comes  as  a particular  shock  to  most  of  us  that  there  is  mal- 
nutrition in  this  country.  But  what  are  some  of  the  specific  results  of  malnu- 
trition? A lack  of  Vitamin  A is  related  to  decreased  integrity  of  all  mucous 
menibranes  in  the  body.  In  every-day  language,  this  means  an  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  infections ; colds,  measles,  impetigo  are  some  examples.  Obviously, 
if  a group  of  people  is  suffering  from  a Vitamin  A deficiency,  there  will  be 
more  days  lost  for  sickness  from  work  or  school.  If  days  are  lost  from  work,  the 
income  is  decreased.  If  days  are  lost  from  school,  ultimately  the  individual’s 
earning  capacity  may  suffer  because  of  lack  of  prei)a ration  for  a better-paying 
job. 

Protein  deficiency,  especially  during  the  fetal  period,  infancy,  and  the  early 
stages  of  life  when  growth  is  extremely  rapid,  can  have  serious  consequences 
on  emotional,  mental,  and  physical  achievement  later  in  life.  We  have  exten- 
sive evidence  of  such  consequences  from  animal  studies,  and  can  make  some 
“educated  guesses”  about  the  effects  of  such  deficiencies  on  human  growth  and 
development,  since  we  cannot  repeat  these  experiments  on  human  subjects. 
Protein  is  essential  for  repair  of  body  tissues,  and  for  antibody  formation.  Thus 
an  individual  with  a protein-deficient  diet  is  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and  his 
recovery  from  illness  is  slower,  because  be  has  an  inadequate  supply  of  protein 
to  repair  his  body  tissues. 

Unfortunately,  a protein-deficient  diet  is  usually  deficient  in  other  nutrients  as 
well.  Again,  protein  deficiency  can  result  in  days  lost  from  school  or  work. 

A deficiency  of  any  nutrients  has  consequences  for  the  individual’s  health 
and  well-being;  when  i>eople  become  incapable  of  meeting  their  own  needs,  due 
to  malnutrition,  poor  health,  and  consequent  loss  of  earning  power,  they  become 
dex)endent  on  others.  Thus,  malnutrition  is  an  area  for  concern  for  our  entire 
population. 
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SOLUTIONS 

All  of  the  nutrients  which  are  needed  by  the  human  body  may  be  found  in 
foods.  However,  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  foods  eaten,  in  order  to  obtain 
all  of  the  nutrients  we  need. 

Vitamin  A,  or  tlie  carotene  pigment  wliieli  can  be  altered  in  the  human  body 
to  form  Vitamin  A,  is  not  widespread.  The  recommended  daily  allowance  for 
Vitamin  A for  adults  is  5000  International  Units  (lU).  Rich  sources  of  Vitamin 
A (or  carotene,  the  Vitamin  A precursor)  are : 


Portion 


International 

units 


Liver 

Carrots 

Sweet  potato 

Spinach 

Cantaloup 

Lesser  amounts  are  available  from  other  foods: 

Milk 

Butter  or  margarine 

Cheddar  cheese 

Dry  milk  (fortified  with  vitamin  A) 

Green  beans 

Orange 

Cabbage 


2 ozs.,  fried  (2  small  slices). 

1 large,  or  2 small 

1 small,  baked  in  skin 

VS  cup,  cooked 

>^cup 

1 cup,  whole  fresh 

1 pai(45/pound) 

1 oz.  (1-inch  cube) 

1 cup,  reconstituted 

VS  cub,  canned 

1 medium 

>^cup,  shredded 


37.000 

11.000 
8, 100 
7, 300 
4, 100 

340 

330 

370 

500 

320 

300 

65 


Currently,  there  are  no  Vitamin  A rich  foods  distributed  locally  under  the 
commodity  food  distribution  Program.  Foods  which  contain  smaller  amounts 
of  Vitamin  A which  are  being  distributed  include  Vitamin  A fortified  dry  milk, 
evaporated  milk  (the  Vitamin  A content  is  the  same  as  for  fresh  whole  milk), 
cheese,  and  butter,  as  well  as  a canned  vegetable.  However,  during  the  last  few 
months,  in  this  county  at  least,  recipients  have  not  receivea  all  of  these  foods 
each  month.  Our  country  has  not  received  an  adequate  supply  of  foods  to  allow 
all  families  to  receive  all  of  these  foods. 

Protein  of  good  quality — such  that  the  body  can  utilize  it  readily  for  growth 
and  repair — is  found  mainly  in  meats,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese.  Lower  quality 
protein  is  found  in  beans  (frijoles),  as  well  as  in  small  amounts  in  other  foods 
eaten — grains,  cereal  products,  fruits  and  vegetables.  However,  if  foods  of 
animal  origin — meat,  eggs,  milk,  cheese — are  limited  in  the  diet,  inadequate 
amounts  and  quality  of  protein  will  be  obtained  for  optimum  growth,  development, 
and  repair.  Protein  foods  distributed  to  families  through  the  commodity  foods 
program  include  canned  chopped  meat,  canned  chicken  or  turkey,  dried  scrambled 
egg  mix,  canned  pork  or  beef,  lentils,  white  beans,  peanut  butter,  dry  milk,  and 
evaporated  milk.  Again,  foods  are  distributed  to  families  as  long  as  they  last ; 
if  the  participation  in  the  program  is  especially  high  one  month,  families  receive 
a smaller  variety  of  items.  The  people  in  this  area  prefer  pinto  beans,  and  do  not 
understand  why  white  beans  are  the  beans  which  are  always  distributed  through 
the  commodity  food  program. 

Vitamin  D may  be  added  to  milk.  State  laws  vary  regarding  vitamin  D fortifica- 
tion. In  this  area,  all  fresh  milk  on  the  market  is  fortified  with  vitamin  D ; dry 
milk  distributed  through  the  commodity  foods  program  is  also  vitamin  I) 
fortified.  Some  dry  milk  sold  on  the  retail  market  is  vitamin  D fortified,  some  is 
not.  Many  recipients  feel  that  the  dry  milk  distributed  through  commodity  foods 
is  not  good  quality ; the  dry  milk  situation  here  illustrates  why  people  feel  this 
way.  Instantized  dry  milk  has  been  available  commercially  for  a number  of  years ; 
this  is  the  form  of  dry  milk  that  dissolves  easily  in  cold  water.  In  Hidalgo  county, 
Texas,  commodity  food  recipients  are  still  receiving  the  dry  milk  prepared  by  the 
earlier  processing  method  i it  must  be  reconstituted  in  warm  water,  and  requires 
an  electric  beater,  or  at  least  a great  deal  of  energy  to  shake  it  or  beat  it  by  hand 
to  get  it  to  dissolve ! 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  in  the  fall  of  1968,  it 
was  announced  that  the  commodity  food  program  w.as  going  to  stop  distributing 
the  dry  milk  prepared  by  the  old  method,  and  switch  to  the  instantized  form  of 
dry  milk.  In  Hidalgo  County,  Texas,  the  old  form  of  dry  milk  is  still  being 
distributed  in  March,  1971 ! For  about  3 months  in  the  fall  of  1970,  instantized 
dry  milk  was  distributed,  I at  now  we  are  back  on  the  “second-rate  milk;  this 
Is  not  the  county’s  fault,  since  it  distributes  what  it  receives.  Why  is  USD  A 
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still  purchasing  a food  which  is  completely  unavailable  on  the  retail  market? 
People  don^t  use  it,  because  it  is  so  hard  to  use  ! 

Although  no  vitamin  A rich  foods  are  distributed  through  the  commodity  food 
program,  several  sources  are  available  locally:  carrots  are  grown  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the  winter-time ; cantaloups  in  the  summer.  Since  vitamin 
A is  stored  in  the  body,  if  these  foods  are  eaten  liberally  when  they  are  in 
season,  the  stored  vitamin  A will  be  utilized  during  the  months  between  these 
crops.  Foods  which  would  help  eliminate  some  of  the  observed  nutrient  defi- 
ciencies are  offered  through  the  commodity  food  program.  There  are  protein 
foods,  as  well  as  vitamin  foods  offered,  even  though  there  is  no  canned  vegetable 
or  other  food  offered  which  may  be  considered  rich  in  vitamin  A.  However,  the 
commodity  food  program  has  some  drawbacks,  which  decrease  its  effectiveness : 

1.  Supplies  of  foods  coming  into  the  county  are  not  always  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  former  county  welfare  director  underestimated  the  eligible 
population ; the  new  director  is  now  trying  to  obtain  more  food  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  population  served.  Sometimes  food  items  do  not  reach  the  county,  for  a 
reason  unknown  to  us : somewhere  up  the  bureaucratic  line  something  happens. 
As  a result,  we  are  short  on  various  items.  Of  the  approximately  28  items  that 
are  authorized  for  distribution,  the  actual  number  of  items  distributed  were  as 
follows : 


Week  ending : 

Feb.  5 

Feb.  12— 
Feb.  19— 
Feb.  26--. 
Mar.  1 


JV«m&er 
of  itemn 

8 

15 

14 

12 

10 


When  I visited  the  commodity  food  distribution  center  on  March  17,  1971,  only 
12  items  were  being  distributed.  Thus,  a family  may  receive  very  few  items  of 
food  to  provide  vitamin  D or  protein. 

2.  The  county  operates  a supplemental  foods  program,  for  pregnant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers,  and  families  with  small  children.  The  county  does  not  receive  addi- 
tional foods  to  serve  this  population : the  foods  distributed  are  taken  from  the 
inventory  intended  for  recipients  of  the  commodity  food  program ! 

3.  Transportation  is  a problem  for  many  families.  The  local  CAP  agency 
provides  one  van  to  give  people  rides  home  from  the  distribution  center  with 
their  food,  but  people  must  find  their  own  transportation  to  the  center.  Many 
people  use  taxis.  One  cab  driver  says  that  there  has  been  no  drop  in  his  busi- 
ness on  “welfare  food”  days,  even  since  CAP  started  their  transportation  service. 
One  lady  paid  a cab  $1  to  take  her  about  6 blocks,  from  the  distribution  center 
to  her  home.  Sometimes,  recipients  ask  their  friends  or  neighbors  to  give  them 
a ride ; they  often  give  some  of  the  food  received  as  “payment”  for  this  ride. 
When  people  can^t  find  transportation,  they  just  don't  go  to  pick  up  the  foods. 
Even  though  they  may  not  know  how  to  use  all  of  the  foods,  people  generally, 
want  to  participate  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  receive  the  “good*^  foods 
that  are  given. 

4.  Even  after  the  foods  actually  arrive  in  the  recipient's  home,  they  may 
not  be  eaten.  There  are  several  reasons:  (a)  the  foods  distributed  are  un- 
familiar foods;  people  are  reluctant  to  experiment  with  new  foods;  the  fam- 
ily may  have  tried  it  once — unsuccessfully — and  now  they  “just  know”  that 
the  food  is  no  good,  (b)  Instructions  and  recipe  suggestions  printed  on  the 
package  are  in  English,  and  call  for  measuring  equipment  that  few  families 
have.  People  who  do  not  read  English,  or  who  do  not  know  how  to  follow 
recipes  or  measure  ingredients  are  handicapped  in  using  the  foods.  A lady 
who  could  not  read  English,  and  was  not  familiar  with  the  measurements  used, 
tried  to  prepare  instant  mashed  potatoes.  She  could  not  read  the  directions  to 
follow  them;  she  ended  up  with  a mixture  that  was  a cross  between  clay  and 
glue.  Understandably,  she  concluded  that  this  was  not  suitable  food  for  her 
family ! 

5.  Unfortunately,  many  people  believe  that  the  “welfare  food”  is  second-class 
food.  When  people  receive  hard-to-dissolve  dry  milk  instead  of  instantized  dry 
milk ; when  people  receive  white  beans,  when  “everybody  knows  that  pinto  beans 
are  better” ; when  people  try  their  best  to  use  the  foods,  and  still  end  up  with 
a food  that  has  something  wrong  with  it : it  is  inevitable  that  people  complain 
about  this  program. 
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Unfortunately,  due  to  many  reasons,  the  commodity  food  distribution  pro- 
gram by  itself  is  not  solving  the  problems  of  malnutrition  ! 

RECOM  MENDATIONB 

The  food  stamp  program  offers  the  individual  the  choice  as  to  what  foods  to 
purchase.  Our  nation  claims  to  believe  in  the  basic  dignity  of  the  individual ; I 
feel  we  should  adopt  the  food  stamp  program  instead  of  continuing  with  the 
commodity  food  program,  whose  basic  premise  is  price  supports  for  the  farmer, 
and  not  good  nutrition  for  the  recipient.  However,  in  adopting  the  food  stamp 
program,  we  must  make  provisions  to  insure  that  people  with  «o  income  are 
not  prevented  from  participating  due  to  the  cost  of  the  stamps.  There  should  be 
some  provision  for  free  food  stamps,  and  also  for  families  purchasing  less  than 
the  entire  monthly  allotment.  In  addition,  the  food-purchasing  power  of  a family 
should  not  depend  on  their  monthly  income : In  Texas,  a 4-person  household 
with  an  income  of  $0  to  $19.99  pays  $2  and  receives  $60  worth  of  stamps.  (If  the 
income  is  $0,  how  can  the  family  pay  $2?)  A family  of  4 whose  income  is  $180  to 
$199.99  pays  $61  and  receives  $^  worth  of  stamps.  If  the  aim  of  the  food  stamp 
program  is  to  enable  families  to  maintain  a nutritionally  adequate  diet,  why  do 
2 four-person  families,  similar  in  all  respects  except  income,  require  different 
amounts  of  money  to  obtain  a nutritionally  adequate  diet — $60  and  $90??? 

However,  just  as  we  have  observed  various  forms  of  malnutrition  in  all  levels 
of  the  U.S.  population,  not  just  in  the  lower  socio-economic  levels,  we  cannot  as- 
sume that  once  a i>erson  has  food  available  to  him  through  food  stamps,  that  he 
will  automatically  choose  a nutritious,  balanced  diet.  Education  is  even  more 
critical  in  switching  to  the  food  stamp  program : with  the  commodity  food  pro- 
gram, people  can  be  more  or  less  forced  to  eat  a varied  diet  (i.e.,  what  foods 
you  ^ve  them,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  recipients'  motivation  and  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  them).  But  with  the  food  stamp  program,  a basic  knowledge 
of  adequate  nutrition — a practical,  realistic  framework,  within  which  a person 
can  make  good  individual  decisions — is  even  more  important. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  bureaucratic  wheels  to  grind 
around  to  make  the  change  to  the  food  stamp  progrram,  the  commodity  food 
program  should  be  improved.  One  of  the  most  obvious  improvements  is  to  make 
sure  the  nutritious  foods  that  are  authorized  for  distribution  actually  get  to 
individual  county  warehouses  in  sufllcient  quantity.  For  example,  the  recipients 
should  actually  get  an  adequate  number  of  protein-rich  foods. 

However,  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  formula  for  eliminating 
malnutrition  is  education.  The  Expanded  Nutrition  Program  (ENP),  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  probably  making  some  impact  on  eat- 
ing habits;  however,  their  approach  is  a general  one,  not  aimed  specifically  at 
eliminating  observed  nutrient  deficiencies,  the  recipes  taught  by  the  ENP  aides 
should  be  ones  which  will  have  some  nutritional  impact,  not  just  recipes  that 
will  perpetuate  or  increase  current  deficiencies.  There  is  a series  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  underway  at  this  time;  the  number  and  extent  of  these  projects 
should  be  expanded  to  effectively  reach  more  people.  In  addition  to  people-to- 
people  projects  however,  the  mass  media  should  be  utilized  to  influence  the 
public  with  accurate  nutrition  information,  and  national  and  local  nutrition 
information,  and  national  and  local  nutritional  campaigns  should  utilize  the 
exciting  and  varied  techniques  of  advertising  to  insure  that  people  will  notice 
the  information  and  be  persuaded  to  act  upon  it! 


Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
Washington,  D,C,,  Fehruary  19, 1971, 

Senator  George  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  TJ,S,  Senate, 
Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Senator  McGovern  ; I very  much  regret  that  other  commitments  will 
prevent  me  from  testifying  in  person  at  the  Select  Committee  hearings  on  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  on  February  23,  1971. 

I am  very  glad,  however,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  convey  my  views  to  the 
Committee. 
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1.  In  terms  of  general  performance  in  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference,  I believe  the  Admirviatration  deserves  high  marks. 
There  has  been  a definite  turnabout,  in  the  right  direction.  A visible  priority 
has  been  given  to  food  and  nutrition  programs.  There  is  more  money,  more 
sound  legislative  initiatives,  more  needy  children  being  reached,  and  a more 
effective  food  stamp  effort. 

2.  The  question  of  whether  all  this  is  “enough’'  is  something  else  again.  By 
the  i^andards  of  the  White  House  Conference,  it  is  clearly  less  than  enough. 

3.  The  greatest  help  that  the  Congress  could  give  to  the  alleviation  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  is  early  enactment  of  the  Family  Assistance  Program.  How- 
ever, I believe  the  benefit  levels  contained  in  the  Administration’s  bill  will  not 
be  suflScient  to  produce  the  desired  effects,  and  I recommend  that  the  legislation 
set  a higher  family  income  level  ($3,200)  to  be  reached  by  increments  over  a 
three-year  period. 

4.  Legislation  should  also  be  enacted  speedily  to  extend  existing  social  bene- 
fits to  “forgotten"  groups  such  as  families  of  migrant  workers. 

5.  In  considering  revenue-sharing  legislation,  the  Congress  should  take  care 
to  ensure  that  Federally-assisted  programs  for  food  and  nutrition  are  not  lost 
to  sight  by  obscuring  Federal  accountability  for  their  delivery,  adequacy,  and 
effectiveness.  If  everybody  is  responsible  for  such  programs,  nobody  is 
responsible. 

6.  A major  weakness  in  the  Federal  response  to  the  White  House  Conference 
is  the  absence  of  any  initiative  to  develop  and  train  manpower  to  do  the  huge 
job  that  must  be  done  in  overcoming  malnutrition,  especially  among  high-risk 
groups.  The  Conference  found  shocking  the  deficiency  of  manpower.  A literal 
handful  of  qualified  people  are  attempting  to  dent  a problem  far  beyond  their 
reach.  If  the  Administration  comes  forward  with  proposed  legislation  to  augment 
the  manpower  supply  for  health  care  in  the  United  States,  the  final  legislation 
should  include  a substantial  component  of  support  for  health  and  nutrition 
manpower. 

7.  I must  call  the  Committee’s  attention  to  my  strong  concern  that  the  Elxecu- 
tive  OfiSce  of  the  President  is  not  adequately  equipped  to  follow  through  on  the 
White  House  Conference  recommendations  and  to  provide  leadership  as  well  as 
“coordination"  for  health  and  nutrition  programs.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
Domestic  Affairs  Council  does  not  now  include  persons  with  professional  back- 
grounds in  nutrition.  As  welMisposed  as  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  doubt- 
less may  be  in  dealing  with  these  problems,  the  fact  is  that  without  a built-in 
professional  capability  of  its  own  the  subcommittee  will  be  run  by  staff  of  the 
departments  and  agencies. 

8.  If  the  Congress  acts  favorably  upon  the  Administration’s  reorganization 
plan  to  redistribute  Cabinet  functions  and  responsibilities,  I urge  strongly  that 
all  food  and  nutrition  programs  be  consolidated  in  the  new  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources  and  that  we  end — once  and  for  all — the  divided  responsibility 
for  food  and  nutrition  programs  between  HEW  and  USDA. 

9.  The  Budget  foi  fiscal  year  1972  scarcely  mentions  nutrition  in  either  text 
or  tables.  For  purposes  of  Congressional  and  public  discussion  and  action  on  al- 
ternatives and  priorities  in  allocating  resources,  I urge  that  the  Committee  re- 
quest ;the  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget  to  include  a special  crosscutting 
table  and  analysis  in  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which  brings  together  all 
of  the  Federal  funds  for  food,  nutrition,  and  health  and  affords  comparisons 
with  prior  years. 

10.  I am  concerned  that  the  budget  for  fiscal  1972  does  not  provide  adequately 
for  surveillance,  monitoring,  and  remedial  action  in  dealing  with  the  nutrition 
problems  of  high  risk  groups.  Maintaining  the  ongoing  level  of  effort  will  not 
begin  to  get  the  job  done.  Budget  requests  in  a number  of  departments  appear 
to  have  been  denied  despite  a budget  strategy  adequate  to  accommodate  an  $11 
billion  deficit,  in  other  cases,  no  increases  in  budget  were  even  requested : a case 
in  point  being  the  unit  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health  Affairs 
which  is  supposed  to  coordinate  and  lead  that  Department’s  efforts.  I understand 
that  the  HEW  coordinator  is  substantially  a one-man  effort,  and  I doubt  that 
it  can  'be  effective  on  that  scale. 

11.  Finally,  there  is  a serious  basis  for  questioning  the  present  emphasis  on 
national  nutrition  surveys,  while  a low  level  of  effort  is  devoted  to  intensive 
assessments  of  high-risk  groups — and  almost  no  money  or  resources  are  at  hand 
to  follow  through  immediately  with  targeted  remedial  services. 
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In  summary,  solid  progress  is  being  made  by  the  Administration  but  there 
is  a great  deal  of  unfinished  business,  consisting  of  both  large  and  small  (but 
significant)  tasks.  I wish  the  Committee  success  in  defining  the  priorities  to  be 
pursued  from  here  on. 

Sincerely, 

William  D.  Carey. 


Miscellaneous  Communications 


February  16,  1971. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Young, 

Chairmariy  FNH^ 

ScrantoUf  Pa. 

Dear  Mrs.  Young  : 1 have  a BS  in  Home  Economics  with  a Minor  in  Chemis- 
try. I am  the  only  parent  of  10  children,  two  in  college  and  8 at  home.  I am 
disabled  and  living  on  ADC  mostly  because  of  the  stupidity  of  the  Food  Stamp 
program.  Let  me  explain  : 

I had  a decent,  professional  position  in  the  small  town  in  the  Mountain 
States  where  we  live.  We  had  a hard  time  but  we  did  make  ends  meet.  Food 
was  a terrible  probl^n  tho — the  continual  increase  in  cost  without  any  in- 
crease in  wages  really  made  it  hard. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  I finally  had  to  go  to  the  doctor — I was  always  ex- 
hausted and  started  blacking  out.  ^e  diagnosis  was  a severe  nutritional 
anemia.  In  making  sure  the  kids  ate  I often  short  changed  myself.  There  was 
no  choice.  I was  earning  $25.00  a month  over  the  guidelines  for  use  of  Food 
Stamps  at  that  time — my  doctor  wrote  a letter  to  the  Food  Stamp  people 
stating  I was  in  great  need  of  high  protein  food — and  one  of  my  daughters 
was  anemic  also  and  needed  them  and  he  felt  I should  spend  about  $50.00 
a month  more  than  I did  for  food  for  us.  So  he  requested  my  being  able  to 
purchase  Food  Stamps. 

The  request  was  turned  down. 

Nine  months  later,  in  spite  of  shots  and  medication  and  much  rest  (my 
employer  was  real  tremendous  about  my  need  to  rest)  I was  so  much  worse 
I had  to  resign.  Blackouts  were  very  frequent — exhaustion  was  continuous.  I 
had  tried  to  improve  my  diet  but  simply  could  not  do  it.  So  I had  to  resign. 
And  go  on  ADC.  I am  now  costing  the  state  much  more  than  I would  have  if 
they  had  given  me  the  Food  Stamps  originally. 

For  awhile  it  was  better.  I rested  all  the  time.  The  Food  Stamp  allotment 
went  up  a year  ago  and  things  were  looking  up.  I bake  a great  deal;  I cook 
from’  scratch  a lot.  I know  all  the  tricks  in  the  trade  for  economical  feeding 
of  a family.  But  the  terrible  inflationary  rise  in  the  cost  of  foods  has  made  it 
impossible  again  to  feed  the  children  and  myself.  So  last  fall  my  own  intake 
fell  again. 

Again  the  blackouts,  exhaustion — only  this  time  it  seemed  different.  The 
anemia  was  not  the  only  explanation — it  turns  out  I was  going  into  insulin 
shock  for  now  I have  developed  hypoglycemia,  which  Is  the  opposite  of  dia- 
betes. And  one  of  the  contributing  factors  in  the  development  of  the  disease 
was  the  anemia. 

And  now  I have  to  eat  small  frequent  meals — low  in  carbohydrates,  very  high 
in  protein.  2400  calories  a day  with  only  4(X)  in  carbohydrates,  the  staple  of 
the  poor  to  fill  the  hungry  feeling!  Again  I am  not  about  to  take  food  from 
my  children — so  another  letter  from  the  doctor  to  the  Food  Stamp  people — we 
are  awaiting  the  outcome. 

Maybe  all  this  would  not  have  happened  if  I had  gotten  the  Food  Stamps 
two  years  ago ! 

But  there  are  other  problems — how  often  do  your  children  get  fruit?  The 
children  of  the  poor,  except  in  citrus  states,  get  very  little.  And  milk  once  a day 
only — can  you  ima^ne  what  it  is  like  to  say  to  a child  *‘No,  you  cannot  have 
another  glass  of  milk.**  Milk  is  expensive  where  we  live.  Of  course  I use  skim 
with  whole — but  my  children  are  thin  and  really  need  the  whole  milk  some- 
times. 

Many  ADC  children  receive  a free  lunch — or  should ! But  if  they  attend  a 
school  that  does  not  have  a hot  lunch  program  they  miss  out  on  this  source 
of  milk  and  other  good,  nutritious  foods. 
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A number  of  months  ago  I attended  a state  Nutrition  Conference.  There 
were  representatives  of  the  poor  there — and  many  professionals  who  tried  to 
make  the  others  see  the  needs  of  the  poor.  They  might  just  have  kept  quiet 
for  all  the  good  that  was  accomplished.  An  Impressive  number  of  recommenda- 
tions was  made  to  the  Governor  as  a result  of  that  conference.  Not  one  has 
been  acted  on  ! ! ! 

When  National  leaders  sit  down  to  discuss  the  poor  too  often  it  is  at  a steak 
dinner.  If  they  had  to  live  on  a Welfare  Food  Budget  for  a month  maybe  they’d 
see  things  a little  differently.  They  say  the  poor  are  shiftless,  lazy,  no-go(^s; 
did  It  ever  dawn  on  any  of  them  that  their,  nutritionally  inadequate  diets  pro- 
duce their  lack  of  motivation,  their  Inertia?  No  matter  what  a mother’s  moral 
code  is  she  will  seldom  take  her  food  needs  into  consideration  before  her  child- 
ren’s and  as  a result  she  often  drags — just  plain  drags  from  one  end  of  the  day 
to  another.  Her  food  choices  for  her  children  may  not  be  wise — too  much  pop 
and  potato  chips  and  so  forth — but  that  usually  is  lack  of  education,  not  care. 

America  feeds  the  world — but  its  time  they  realized  their  elderly,  ADC,  dis- 
abled, underemployed  poor  maybe  aren’t  the  chiselers,  bums,  prostitutes,  etc. 
they  think  they  are  might  just  be  plain  starved,  not  to  the  iwint  of  lying  in  the 
streets  but  to  almost  that  worst  point  where  they  can’t  engineer  the  energy*  to 
help  themselves  and  don’t  know  why  not. 

You  can’t  blame  some  poor  for  being  militant — especially  the  young!  It  is 
awful  when  your  teen-age  son  is  hungry  and  complains — hut  it  is  worse  when 
he  i3  hungry  and  is  silent.  And  if  he  gets  part-time  work  to  help  buy  his.  clothes 
and  meet  school  expenses  that  too  is  considered  family  income  and  the  Food 
Stamps  cost  even  more  ! 

May  I suggest : 

1.  Food  Stamp  costs  are  too  high.  In  my  state  they  are  about  30%  of  the  family 
income.  It  has  been  verified  that  the  average  middle-class  family  spends  18%  of 
their  income  for  food.  Why  should  we,  who  have  so  little  income,  have  to  put  so 
much  more  out  for  it?  Especially  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  areas  where  there  is 
no  low-cost  housing,  either  private  or  federal. 

2.  Some  allowance  be  made  for : 

a.  those  children  who  do  not  eat  in  hot  lunch  programs 

b.  ages  of  the  children,  have  4 teen-agers  home — if  your  own  children  are 
that  old  you  know  how  much  more  they  eat  than  4 little  ones.  My  oldest  son  is 
always  hungry — how  I wish  he  could  get  a part-time  job  in  a restaurant  so  he 
could  eat  more  ! — it  isn’t  the  common  hunger  of  the  average  teen-age  boy  ; it  is 
the  hunger  of  a boy  who  does  not  get  enough  to  eat. 

3.  We  have  developed  nutritious  food  products  for  those  cultures  which  lack 
basic  nutrients  (especially  protein)  in  their  national  foods — and  we  have  made 
these  products  in  a form  acceptable  to  these  people.  Why  can’t  we  develop  some- 
thing similar  for  our  own  people — in  “snack”  form  if  necessary.  It  must  be  cheap — 
there  are  nutritious  snack  foods  on  the  market  but  they  are  costly.  It  could  come 
in  flavors.  It  could  be  shaped  like  a potato  chip  or  a peanut  of  what-have-you.  It 
could  be  advertised  widely.  If  it  contained  more  protein  than  carbohydrate,  more 
minerals  than  fats  it  would  fill  a great  need  not  only  for  the  poor  but  for  many 
well-off  people  who  don’t  eat  properly. 

My  chances  of  ever  returning  to  work  are  growing  slimmer  and  slimmer  as  the 
inadequate  food  intake  catches  up  with  me.  I am  only  in  my  early  forties.  And  I 
am  so  much  better  off  than  some  others  because  when  I have  the  strength  I can 
at  least  bake  and  plan  better  menus  than  many  mothers  who  do  not  have  the  edU' 
cation  I do.  This  letter  has  taken  all  my  strength  for  today — it  was  done  over  many 
hours — but  if  it  helps  it  is  worth  it.  You  who  can  must  keep  working  to  improve 
the  nutrition  and  health  of  the  poor.  Thank  you. 
cc : Leslie  W.  Dunbar,  Field  Foundation 
P.S. 

Seems  that  the  public  and  government  is  so  terribly  concerned  about  the  ADC 
and  Food  Stamp  cheaters  that  they  are  almost  blind  with  hate.  One  woman  who 
cheats  is  held  up  as  public-enemy  No.  1 ; everyone  on  Welfare  is  considered  im- 
moral, shiftless,  a parasite.  I don’t  blame  middle-class  people  for  some  of  their 
anger  because  taxes  are  high.  But  I pay  taxes  too— and  not  just  sales  taxes.  Before 
I became  ill  I purchased  a small  3-bedroom  frame  house,  fortunately  only  12 
years  old  and  in  good  condition.  If  the  sales  taxes  go  up  as  threatened  in  our  state 
I will  be  hurt — but  the  property  taxes  are  making  it  so  I don’t  know  if  I can  keep 
my  house.  And  that  is  one  source  of  stability  for  the  children.  There  is  no  money 
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for  K-235  loans — again  everyone  is  so  concerned  over  the  chiselers — and  over  the 
quality  of  the  homes — that  a moratorium  has  been  put  on  these  loans.  It  isn't  the 
poor  who  has  chiseled  I It  is  real  estate  men— and  fast-buck  artists  mostly.  And 
shady  contractors.  I know  what  I'm  talking  about — I made  my  living  for  10  years 
in  this  field  quite  awhile  back — and  it  was  not  a matter  of  shame  to  those  who  felt 
this  was  the  way  to  do  things 

We  read  of  Senators  who  live  the  “Tuesday-Thursday"  week — while  getting 
paid  full  time.  We  read  of  Congressmen  who  have  interests  In  businesses  which 
“conflict"  with  their  legislative  obligations.  We  read  of  all  sorts  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. And  yet  the  main  hue-and-cry  is  against  the  perhaps  10%  of  ADC 
mothers  who  cheat,  I worked  with  ADC  mothers  before  I became  ill — our  % is 
not  that  high  but  perhaps  in  other  urban  centers  it  is. 

We  hear  nothing  but  derision  against  the  ADC  mother.  For  every  ADC  mother 
(except  in  the  case  of  death)  there  is  a father — somewhere.  And  he's  clean ! 

I was  married  to  the  same  man  for  18  years.  I would  not  date  now  even  if  I 
had  the  health  for  it.  I pray  daily  that  somehow,  someway  the  marriage  will  be 
taken  up  again  in  the  future — it  is  a mental  si^ation  and  while  doctors  don’t 
hold  out  much  hope  to  me  I can  pray.  There  are  lots  of  miracles  around  us. 

In  the  meantime  I am  an  ADC  mother — a tramp  in  many  people’s  eyes. 


I am  sending  this  to  someone  in  another  area  to  mail — ^my  name  and  state  are 
unimportant.  I imagine  things  are  even  worse  in  other  areas.  Until  last  July 
I received  ^20.00  a month  for  9 of  us — and  30%  had  to  go  for  Food  Stamps. 
The  legislature  was  forced  to  raise  it  at  that  time.  I now  get  $420,000  but  in- 
flation is  eating  up  the  raise  and  there  are  'talks  In  the  statehouse  that  it  might 
be  cut — and  we  are  not  a poverty  state.  It  must  be  terrible  in  some  of  them. 

I haven’t  even  touched  upon  such  issues  as : 

The  complicated,  inconvenient  manner  of  even  qualifying  for  Food  Stamps. 

Stamp  places  closed  except  for  only  a few  hours  a day  or  even  week  in  some 
places.  Open  the  very  hours  the  worWng  poor  work  so  they  can’t  get  them. 

Stamp  places  located  in  basements  or  out-of-the  way  places  difficult  for  the  ill 
or  infirm  to  reach. 

Long  waits  even  after  making  the  required  “appointment"  to  qualify. 

Also : What  the  poor  have  to  go  through  to  get  Medical  care — we  aren’t  sup- 
posed to  get  sick ! Dental  care — our  children  are  not  supposed  to  get  cavities ! 

Credit — anyplace ! The  ADC  mother  is  expected  to  have  the  ready  cash  for  a 
new  washing  machine.  If  she  buys  an  old  one — which  she  usually  has  to  do — she 
often  gets  “took !" — and  repairs  soon  make  it  useless  because  she  can't  afford 
them. 

Cost  of  food  in  low-income  neighborhoods  in  urban  areas. 

Many  times  discount  stores  do  not  accept  food  stamps — and  they  are  the 
places  the  poor  can  save  on  food  if  they  could  buy  there. 

Deposits  required  by  gas,  electric,  and  phone  companies  make  decent  housing 
often  unobtainable  because  the  poor  can’t  make  these  deposits  so  have  to  rent 
the  more  undesirable  housing  units  which  include  utilities  but  often  are  over- 
crowded, filthy,  etc. 

And  so  forth  !!!!!!!  am  upset  enough  now  to  stop  thinking  about  all 
this ! ! ! t ! Someday  I would  like  to  write  a book — I have  been  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence.  We  once  had  a $70,000  home — and  all  that  goes  with  it.  Bight  now 
that  seems  like  a figment  of  my  imagination.  I worked  with  the  poor  even 
then — but  didn’t  know  how  bad  it  really  was. 
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WEDNESDAY,  EEBE0ABY  24,  1971 

U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

Washington^  D,G* 

The  committee  met  at  10 :10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room^  1318, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  George  S.  McGuvern  (chairman 
of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present : Senators  McGovern,  Dole,  and  Schweiker. 

Also  present : Kenneth  Schlossberg,  staff  director ; Clarence  McKee 
and  Julia  Bloch,  minority  professional  staff  members. 

The  Chairman.  Today  the  select  committee  will  continue  its  review 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

Yesterday,  we  heard  testimony  regarding  the  recommendations  with 
reference  to  the  Federal  food  programs. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  with  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
private  industry  to  improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  our  food  supply 
and  to  insure  its  safety.  This  is  a subject  of  interest  to  every  citizen  of 
this  country. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  role  of  various  Government  agencies 
in  both  of  these  areas. 

We  have  with  us  today  representatives  of  some  of  the  best-known 
food  commodities  in  the  United  States.  We  have  also  with  us  a dis- 
tinguished representative  of  consumers’  interests. 

A year  and  a half  ago,  this  committee  held  hearings  on  the  contri- 
butions that  private  industry  could  make  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
the  hungry  and  improving  the  nutritional  content  of  our  food  supply. 
I am  pleased  that  some  progress  has  been  made  since  that  time.  I am 
sure  that  working  together  we  can  continue  to  make  progress  in  the 
future, 

I should  now  like  to  call  our  first  witness,  Mr.  C.  W.  Cook,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  General  Foods  Corp.,  who  as  I understand  it,  will  coor- 
dinate the  testimony  of  other  industry  representatives. 

Mr.  Cook,  we  are  especially  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  COOK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD^  GENERAL 

FOODS  CORF. 

Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  and  stai^  my  name  is 
C.  W.  Cook.  I am  chairman  and  chief  executive  of  the  General  Foods 
Corp.,  250  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
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It  is  a great  privilege  for  my  colleagues  in  the  food  industry  and 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  to  appear  before  this  committee.  We  have 
watched  your  work  with  great  interest  and  we  have  learned  to  re- 
spect its  deep  and  sustained  concern  with  the  problem  of  adequate 
nutrition  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I need  not  tell  you 
that  this  has  already  caused  widespread  response  to  your  committee’s 
work. 

Naturally,  we  hope  this  morning’s  testimony  will  further  that  in- 
terest. 

Following  a brief  general  statement  in  which  I shall  talk  about 
nutrition  from  an  industry-wide  point  of  view,  I shall  introduce  three 
of  my  colleagues  who  will  discuss  enrichment  and  fortification.  Then 
I shall  call  on  two  others  to  talk  about  modern  concepts  and  new  foods 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  you. 

I believe  that  Mr.'  W.  B.  Murphy,  head  of  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  is 
going  to  appear  before  you  on  March  2 because  of  a conflict  today. 

The  present  hearings  of  this  committee  are  being  held  at  a most 
appropriate  moment.  Earlier  this  month,  as  you  Know,  President 
Nixon  called  a followup  meeting  of  all  key  participants  in  the  first 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  held  in 
December  1969.  At  this  recent  meeting,  the  findings  of.  the  original 
conference  were  reexamined  and  an  effort  was  made  to  assess  the 
steps  taken  to  implement  those  findings. 

As  a panel  chairman  in  the  conference  section  concerned  with  vol- 
untary action  to  help  the  poor,  I took  part  in  the  White  House  Con- 
ference and  the  subsequent  meeting.  My  participation  gave  me  a per- 
spective on  the  areas  of  this  committee’s  concern  that  is  still  fresh 
and  vivid.  I am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  share  it  with  you 
today. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  examine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.  I am  not  qualified 
to  do  so,  for  one  thing.  Such  an  inquiry,  moreover,  seems  to  me  pre- 
mature and  likely  to  end  in  pointless  haggling  over  details  or  extreme 
statements. 

The  White  House  Conference  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  challenge  placed  before  the  entire  Nation  by  President  Nixon: 
“To  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America,  itself,  for  all  time.” 

Compassion  and  good  will  generate  impatience  in  all  of  us,  and  per- 
haps that  is  good.  But  abolishing  hunger  is  not  the  work  of  14  months. 
The  efforts  of  all  of  us  must  be  continued  indefinitely  and  must  be 
more  vigorous. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  conference  lies  in  the  lessons  we 
all  learned  there.  The  chief  lesson  was  how  complex  this  problem  of 
hunger  is.  Hunger  is  not  just  one  thing.  It  is  a tragic  knot  composed 
of  many  tangled  strands.  One  of  these  strands  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  nourishing  food.  Another  is  sufficient  income  to  purchase  the  food. 
Yet  another  is  knowledge  of  how  to  eat  in  order  to  be  well  nourished. 
A fourth  is  the  desire,  or  motivation,  to  eat  well. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  our  capacity  to  feed  Americans  and 
to  feed  them  well.  In  the  United  States  we  continue  to  make  more 
food  available  to  more  people  at  low  cost — as  related  to  disposal  in- 
come— ^than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  percent  of  individual 
earning  power  that  has  to  be  devoted  to  food  continues  to  decline,  in- 
flation notwithstanding. 
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I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  rather  appalled  at  Secretary 
Hardin’s  speech  in  Dallas  in  which  he  put  housewives  on  notice  that 
they  should  expect  to  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  food  because  the 
farmers  deserved  more  income.  This  happened  just  within  recent 
days. 

This  is  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  certain  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety are  unable  to  benefit  from  a production  and  distribution  system 
that  serves  most  of  America  so  well.  An  immediate  task  is  to  improve 
the  system  and  expand  it  so  that  its  benefits  can  be  extended  through- 
out the  population.  No  one  can  be  content  with  its  functioning  when 
the  most  vulnerable  groups  among  us — the  poor,  the  aged  and  sick, 
and  children — are  inadequately  served  by  it. 

We  have  already  had  evidence  that  concerted  efforts  of  the  private 
sector  and  Government  can  be  significantly  effective  in  this  matter. 
In  the  past  year,  the  food  industry  assisted  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  extending  the  Federal  food  stamp  p^rogram  into  five  States — 
and,  fortuna^ly,  including  my  o^vn  home  State  of  Texas — where  it 
had  not  been  in  effect. 

We  know  collaboration  is  possible  and  can  produce  results.  It  is 
imperative  that  new  ways  for  industry  and  Government  to  work  to- 
gether be  developed,  and  l am  sure  it  can  be  done. 

There  has  been  a conspicuous  advance  in  upgrading  the  diet  of  the 
American  public.  Conforming  to  our  rapidly  changing  eating  habits,  a 
wide  range  of  traditional  foods  has  been  nutritionally  enhanced  and 
some  remarkable  new  products  especially  designed  to  meet  emergency 
dietary  needs  have  been  developed, 

I want  particularly  to  mention  the  nutritional  improvement  of 
snack  products  (which  have  become  so  important  in  the  diets  of 
American  youth)  and  of  fruit  beverages  and  breakfa^  drinks,  as  well 
as  the  extensive  use  of  enriched  flour  and  packaged  mixes  for  most 
home  baking  purposes. 

Perhaps  I may  cite  one  of  my  own  company’s  products  to  illustrate 
the  type  of  new  food  being  developed  by  the  food  industry  ito  satisfy 
extreme  nutrition  deficiency.  This  is  a pasta  that  we  call  golden  elbow 
macaroni.  It  is  made  of  corn,  soy,  and  semolina  wheat  flours,  and  con- 
tains more  high-guality  protein  than  the  best  of  beefsteak. 

This  product  is  easy  to  store  and  prepare,  is  inexpensive,  and  has 
had  excellent  acceptance  among  children  and  adults  in  over  2 mil- 
lion servings  from  Harlem  to  Appalachia  to  the  Mississippi  Delta  to 
Peru  to  Brazil,  It  would  be  particularly  valuable  for  use  in  public 
institutions — in  school  lunch  programs,  for  example — ^as  a sub^itute 
for  more  expensive  foods. 

But  present  Federal  food  regulations  prevent  the  use  of  this  prod- 
uct, as  well  as  other  similar  highly  nutritious  new  foods,  except  on  a 
temporary,  very  limited  basis.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  high  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  favor  more  modern  and  relevant  interpretation,  these 
bureaucratic  obstacles  have  blocked  this  nutritional  advance  for  many 
months.  These  same  food  regulations  also  block  the  enrichment  of 
many  existing  food  products  that  could  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion Ip  improved  nutrition  of  the  entire  population. 

It  is  less  than  practical  tx)  talk  of  raising  the  nutritional  status  of 
the  American  public  so  long  as  such  regulations  block  changes  that 


would  enable  the  food  industry  to  meet  national  nutrition  goals.  A 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  setting  of  food  standards  is  a matter  of 
utmost  urgency. 

The  Chairman.  Could  I Stop  you  at  that  point,  Mr.  Cook? 

I know  about  that  product.  I know  that  you  and  representatives  of 
the  industiy  came  to  my  office  well  over  a year  ago. 

Mr.  Cook.  Fifteen  months  ago,  to  be  exact. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ; and  convinced  me  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  was  a low-cost,  well-balanced  item  that  could  be 
introduced  into  the  school  lunch  program  and  into  the  food  stamp 
program  and  provide  low-income  families  with  a much  more  nu- 
tritious source  of  food. 

I also  know  that  top  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recognized  the  worthiness  of  that  product. 

Now,  where  does  the  breakdown  come?  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  get  that 
product  approved  for  school  lunches,  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  get  it  into  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  The  hangup  on  this  is,  to  me,  ridiculous. 

I think  I can  simplify  it  by  saying  that  basically  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  there  is  a commodity  orientation  in  the  large  bu- 
reaucracy that  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  eradicate.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  a food  has  got  to  be  exactly  like  some  of  nature’s  own 
commodities. 

For  example,  they  would  like  to  use  this  enriched  pasta  as  a meat 
substitute  on  occasion  in  the  diet.  So,  they  turn  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  say,  “Will  you  certify  that  this  product  is  safe, 
that  it  does  indeed  have  the  high  protein  content  that  has  been  alleged 
and  that  it  is  therefore  a suitame  product  as  a meat  substitute?” 

Now,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  down  in  the  bureaucracy, 

fets  very  sticky  and  says,  “Well,  now  it  is  a fine  pasta,  and  it  is  indeed 
igh  in  protein,  but  the  moment  you  call  it  a meat  substitute,  ah,  then 
there  are  small  amounts  of  certain  nutrients  that  are  not  there  that 
are  present  in  meat. 

Therefore,  they  are  hung  up  as  to  which  slot  to  put  them  in. 

Here  are  grown  men  arguing  about  this  for  3 years  because  it  does 
not  fit  one  or  another  existing  slot.  This  is  ridiculous. 

In  business,  we  would  put  two  men  in  a room  and  close  the  door 
and  say,  “Don’t  come  out  until  you  settle  this.” 

The  Chairman.  I could  not  agree  with  you  more. 

Yesterday,  the  president  of  one  of  our  lai^e  food  agricultural 
processing  plants,  Hal  Dean  of  Purina  Ralston  Co.,  told  me  for  many 
months  they  have  had  a good  nutritious  product  that  they  could  in- 
troduce as  a snack.  We  know  that  youngsters  are  going  to  eat  potato 
chips,  hamburgers,  and  Coca-Cola,  no  matter  what  we  do  with  their 
diet. 

This  company  has  developed  a product  very  nutritious,  high  in 
protein ; the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  it  is  wonderful.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  says  it  is  a great  product.  But,  time  after  time  they 
have  run  into  the  bureaucracy  somewhere  over  there  and  nothing 
happens. 

I wonder  if  some  way  we  can’t  get  together  with  the  Department  of 
Apiculture  and  discover  where  this  bottleneck  is  and  break  it. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  ? 
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Mr.  Cook.  We  know  where  the  bottleneck  is. 

I might  say  that  I met  yesterday  with  Commissioner  Edwards  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  James  Grant, 
and  two  of  their  men  further  down  the  line.  The  two  men  further  down 
the  line  got  into  this  regular  parochial  argument.  Finally,  Secretary 
Edwards  said : 

“I  am  going  to  get  together  with  Assistant  Secretary  Lyng  and 
we  are  going  to  thresh  this  thing  out.” 

I would  like  to  see  this  done  immediately.  I think  this  is  ridiculous. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  make  a presentation  in 
this  Avay,  go  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  say,  “Let’s  find  the 
man  in  this  Department  who  can  tell  us  how  we  can  do  this.  Let  us 
bypass  the  man  who  tells  us  why  we  can’t  do  it  and  find  somebody 
over  here  who  will  tell  us  how  within  the  regulations  we  can  get  this 
done.”  Wouldn’t  that  be  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  I would  hope  so  and  I would  have  thought  this  would 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Some  of  these  people  cite  you  every  regulation 
in  the  book  and  use  semantics  to  block  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  someone  higher  up  the  line  should  say,  “I  will 
take  the  responsibility  if  it  does  not  fit  the  exact  wording  of  that  slot 
that  you  must  drop  it  into.  Now  let  us  do  it.  I will  be  responsible.” 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  join  with  you  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  Cook.  I would  love  to  have  your  help. 

The  Chairman.  I know  that  Senator  Schweiker  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  must  feel  the  same  way.  We  want  to  do  what 
we  can  to  improve  the  nutritional  content  of  the  American  diet.  I 
think  our  industry  people  know  how  to  do  that.  Surely,  together, 
we  can  find  some  way  to  get  around  the  bureaucracy  and  get  it 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Cook.  I think  this  would  be  worth  your  time.  This  is  not  just 
one  product.  This  is  a whole  concept.  I think  you  will  hear  from 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  there  are  going  to  be  more  and  more 
custom  tailored,  let  us  call  it  fabricated  goods,  where  the  advances 
of  science  can  indeed  put  together  the  nutrients  that  people  need, 
and  they  may  not  fall  in  a category  as  a substitute  for  wheat  or  eggs 
or  meat  or  whatever,  but  they  will  be  fabricated,  engineered  foods, 
if  you  like — some  people  don’t  like  that  kind  of  adjective — but, 
nonetheless,  we  know  that  they  are  nutritious;  we  know  they  can  be 
low  cost,  and  they  certainly  deserve  modem  assessment. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  when  the 
Department  comes  before  the  committee  we  can  well  pursue  this 
very  point  and  ask  them  to  come  up  with  specific  proposals  to  re- 
organize their  structure  which  apparently  seems  to  be  the  problem  so 
that  we  can  approach  it.  I know  you  have  them  scheduled  for  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ; we  do  have. 

I hope  we  can  pursue  that  with  them. 

I happen  to  know  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  personally  agrees 
with  the  recommendations  of  this  kind  but  somewhere  down  the  line 
somebody  finds  a technicality  that  always  freezes  it  for  another  6 
months. 

Mr.  Cook.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I think  what  we  have  to  press  the  Secretary  on  is 
to  find  somebody  over  there  in  the  legal  counsel’s  office  who  can  tell 
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him  how  to  get  things  done  rather  than  to  have  some  lawyer  tell  him 
why  it  can’t  be  done.  There  has  got  to  be  somebody  over  there  with 
enough  wit  and  imagination  to  figure  out  how  they  could  do  this 
withm  the  existing  regulations. 

Mr.  Cook.  You  name  the  right  profession,  incidentally.  It  is 
lawyers. 

The  Chaikman.  We  used  to  run  into  this  in  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. You  could  always  find  a half  dozen  people  who  could  tell  you 
why  you  couldn’t  do  something. 

I am  convinced  that  once  the  policy  is  set  that  somewhere  in  that 
Department  they  have  a lawyer  who  is  smart  enough  to  figure  out 
how  we  can  get  this  done  without  violating  any  regulations.  If  we 
have  to  change  some  of  the  semantics,  let  us  diange  the  words  and  get 
this  done. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  certainly  has  an  obligation  to  do 
what  it  can  to  improve  the  nutritional  content  of  the  American  diet. 

Mr.  Cook.  I would  hope  so  because  it  seems  impossible  to  change 
some  of  the  people  who  have  been  there  for  over  30  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  people  stay  there  year  after  year.  They 
change  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  the  same  people  who  are 
figuring  out  why  we  could  not  do  this  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion are  still  there. 

Mr.  Cook.  With  the  same  viewpoints  that  they  held  30  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cook,  while  we  have  interrupted  you  here,  you 
made  reference  in  your  statement  to  your  sense  of  outrage  about  the 
Secreta^  of  Agriculture  saying  the  housewife  may  have  to  pay 
higher  food  prices  because  oi  certain  farm  policies. 

What  were  you  referring  to?  The  acreage  set-aside  provisions  or 
what  were  y ougetting  at  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Well,  specifically,  when  we  knew  that  the  acreage  set- 
asides  were  up  for  action  it  was  very  clear  to  all  of  us  that  cutting 
down  on  the  acreage  available  for  feed  grains,  especially  on  top  of 
the  com  blight  of  last  year,  would  have  a direct  effect  on  the  price 
of  meat,  dairy  products,  cereals,  bread,  and  many  others. 

I and  some  of  my  industry  colleagues  wired  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Oeorge  Shultz,  because  I understood 
he  was  going  to  be  right  in  the  middle  of  the  decision,  urging  that 
these  facts  be  considered. 

I read  you  from  the  February  19  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  this  bothered  me  no  end : 

In  contrast  to  President  Nixon’s  call  for  wage  and  price  restraints,  Agricultural 
Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  said,  ’’Housewives  should  be  prepared  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  food  without  complaint.  They  should  be  prepared  to  do  so,”  he  said, 
”ln  view  of  the  bargain  in  food  today  and  because  the  farmers’  average  income 
is  below  that  of  the  other  segments  of  the  nation.” 

Food  is  very  important  to  every  family  in  America,  particularly 
those  of  modest  incomes.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  to  really  show 
that  we  want  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  inflation  in  this  country,  food 
is  one  of  the  places  to  start.  The  housewife  is  in  the  supermarket 
usually  every  week.  It  is  a highly  sensitive  item ; it  is  a highly  im- 
portant item. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  things  that  always  puzzles  me  about  this 
is  that  the  return,  the  actual  income  of  the  American  farmers  today  is 
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down ; it  is  somewhere  around  67  percent  of  parity,  as  I recall  it.  So 
that,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  not  only  have  the  problem  of  food  prices 
being  high  but  the  farmer  who  is  producing  that  basic  food  supply 
isn’t  doing  very  well,  either. 

Mr.  Cook.  I am  not  an  expert  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I am  going 
to  relate  an  incident  that  I am  not  sure  is  typical  but,  nonetheless,  it  is 
something  to  think  about. 

I have  friends  who  are  farmers,  large  farmers,  large  operators.  I 
was  asking  them  about  the  viability  of  the  family  farm  in  their  judg- 
ment. Their  answer  was : 

Please,  for  goodness'  sakes,  don’t  disparage  the  family  farmer  because  he  is 
the  little  fellow  out  there  in  front  that  gets  the  publicity  and  we  are  all  trying 
to  save  him  and  we  have  to  shore  him  up  with  supports  and  so  forth.  Those  of 
us  behind  the  scenes  with  large  operations  profit  thereby. 

So,  the  family  farmer  really  is  a front  man  who  gets  all  the 
sympathy. 

As  you  know,  out  of  the  3 million  farms  in  this  country,  about 
800,000  or  900,000  could  feed  this  country  very  well  indeed  and  their 
return  on  investment  and  so  forth,  from  the  figures  I see,  is  very  satis- 
factory, especially  if  you  consider  the  large  increase  in  land  value. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  continue  with  your  statement,  please  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you. 

The  inabilitv  of  low-income  families  to  procure  adequate  food  is 
another  critical  problem. 

Making  adequate  funds  available  through  a family  assistance  pro- 
gram, or — pending  the  establishment  of  such  a program — continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program  is  a first  essential.  If  the 
hungry  poor  cannot  buy  the  food  they  need,  no  amount  of  food  enrich- 
ment ys^ill  eradicate  the  problem  within  this  target  group. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  favor  of  the  family  assistance  plan. 

Related  to  this  economic  question  is  the  fact  that  certain  Govern- 
ment programs — for  example,  international  commodity  agreements, 
import  quotas,  acreage  set-asides,  marketing  orders,  and  so  forth — 
tend  to  keep  food  prices  high.  I seldom  see  any  criticism  of  this  by 
activists. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  these  factors  as  a total  approach  to  the 
problem  of  hunger  is  developed.  I have  long  felt,  for  example,  that 
the  artificially  high  price  of  sugar,  under  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act,  exerts 
a major  upward  pressure  on  food  prices  that  ought  to  be  reexamined  in 
the  light  of  today’s  circumstances. 

Here  are  205  million  Americans  affected  by  an  artificially  high 
price  of  sugar  whereas  those  who  benefit  amount  to  about  29,000  farm- 
ers v7ho  raise  cane  and  beet  sugar.  It  hardly  seems  to  equate. 

Tied  into  the  hunger  knot,  as  I have  said,  are  two  other  strands; 
education  and  motivation.  You  can  be  hungry  and  undernourished  be- 
cause yon  do  not  care  what  you  eat.  Both  conditions  exist  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  still-limited  data  we  have  on  the  coun- 
try’s nutrition  status. 

The  long-range  importance  of  effective  public  education  in  nutri- 
tion can’t  be  over  stressed,  Let  me  cite  a major  step  in  this  direction 
that  is  now  in  preparation.  This  is  a national  public  service  adver- 
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ple, an  idea  strongly  endorsed  by  you,  Senator  McGovern,  15  months 
ago  at  a meeting  some  of  us  in  the  food  industry  had  in  your  office. 

We  expect  this  massive  campaign,  planned  and  implemented  by  the 
advertising  council^  to  open  in  June.  Half  the  seed  money  for  this 
campaign  was  provided  by  the  food  industry.  The  nutrition  awareness 
it  is  designed  to  generate  is  indispensable  if  nutrition  is  to  become 
an  important  factor  in  American  food-buying  habits.  For,  over  and 
over  again^  the  food  industry  has  learned — at  considerable  cost — 
how  little  impact  nutrition  has  in  selling  a product  to  the  public. 

I am  hoping  that  the  times  are  changing.  I have  a feeling  that  nutri- 
tion has  a new  awareness  and  importance  to  most  Americans.  So, 
perhaps  now  we  can  begin  to,  let  us  say,  get  nutrition  into  our  mar- 
keting approach  and  effectively  so. 

The  next  step  follows  logically.  An  aware  public  must  have  ade- 
quate inf  opnation  to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

This  point  was  stressed  by  the  White  House  Conference  Panel  on 
Food  Packaging  and  Labeling.  Nutrition  communication  to  the  public 
must  be  improved.. 

One  obvious  method  is  to  include  nutrition  infoiroation  on  the 
packages  of  products,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  food  industry  are  consulting  to  find  out  the  best  way  to  carry  this 
out. 

Out  of  the  numerous  possibilities,  three  different  approaches  are 
being  studied.  Any  one  of  the  three  in  question  will  communicate 
the  nutrition  information.  It  is  a question  of  how  to  do  it  most  effec- 
tively. The  best  method  will  elicit  the  strongest  positive  consumer  re- 
action and  lead  to  maximum  consumer  understanding,  and  this  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  food  industry  together  are 
pursuing  vigorously. 

Several  points  from  the  package  information  policy  of  General 
Foods  may  lielp  to  illustrate  the  goals  we  are  striving  to  reach.  I quote 
two  statements  that  are  relevant ; 

It  is  our  belief  that  consumers  should  be  provided  with  sufScient  informa- 
tion regarding  ingredients  in  General  Foods  products  to  make  appropriate  per- 
sonal judgments  about  using  them  and  to  avoid  undue  consumer  concern  about 
mysterious-sounding  ingredients. 

It  is  our  belief  that  consumers  have  a right  to  know  the  nutritional  char- 
acteristics of  our  products  to  allow  for  sensible  menu  and  diet  planning. 

What  counts  most  for  improved  national  nutrition,  however,  are 
the  nutrients  in  the  products.  The  food  industry  eagerly  awaits  the 
establishment  of  nutrition  guidelines,  and  I think  this  is  very  impor- 
tant, Senator,  that  are  now  being  developed  vmder  the  leadership  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

They  will  not  only  be  a valuable  guide  in  product  development.  They 
will  discourage  that  so-called  horsepower  race,  you  know,  where  one 
company  claims  we  put  200  percent  of  this,  another  300  percent,  and 
another  400  percent,  in  food  fortification,  at  the  same  time  giving  guid- 
ance and  assurance  to  consumers. 

As  we  move  further  in  time  from  the  White  House  conference,  one 
fact  is  becoming  clearer  every  day.  We  are  all  slowly  learning  a terri- 
bly important  lesson  for  the  survival  of  our  country  in  a form  that 
will  project  its  enormous  benefits  in  all  directions  through  our  people. 
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There  can  hardly  be  disagreement  that  change  is  necessary  if  we  are 
not  to  condemn  segments  oi  our  population  to  lives  of  subhuman  frus- 
tration, inferiority  and,  in  many  instances,  degradation.  But,  as  part 
of  the  democracy  that  we  take  pride  in,  we  see  that  all  elements  in  so- 
ciety have  to  work  together  for  change. 

Nothing  else  will  achieve  the  goal  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number.  I think  this  is  most  evident  as  we  examine  how  we  are 
facing  up,  as  a people,  to  the  challenge  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  introduce  three  witnesses  whose 
testimony  ties  together  very  nicely  on  the  subject  of  enrichment  and 
fortification.  They  will  be  Dr.  Eobert  Cotton,  who  is  vice  president 
of  ITT-Continental  Baking  Co.;  Dr.  Howard  Bauman,  vice  president 
of  the  Pillsbury  Co, ; and  Mr.  Farish  A.  Jenkins,  senior  vice  president 
of  Nabisco. 

As  a suggestion,  if  we  could  hear  these  three  men  out  and  then  pose 
questions,  I think  that  it  vs^ill  be  a much  more  logical  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  follow  that  procedure. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROBERT  H.  COTTON,  Ph.D.,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
RESEARCH,  ITT-CONTINENTAL  BAKING  00. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Senator  McGovern,  it  is  an  extremely  high  privilege 
for  me  to  appear  before  this  committee  which  is  a pioneering  committee 
which  has  made  the  American  public,  really  for  the  first  time,  aware  of 
the  millions  of  hungry  people  we  have. 

It  was  the  background  material  developed  in  this  committee  which 
was  the  basis  for  our  work  in  the  White  House  conference.  It  was  our 
homework. 

Now,  I have  a two-  or  three-page  statement  but,  even  so,  I am  going 
to  abstract  that. 

I would  like  to  try  to  highlight  in  4 or  5 minutes  the  efforts  of  ITT- 
Continental  Baking  Co.  to  improve  nutrition  in  the  United  States. 

My  associate,  Mae  Henry,  is  going  to  give  you  a concrete  example 
of  one  of  the  things  I will  be  talking  about  in  the  way  of  engineered 
food  that  Tex  Cook  has  iust  described. 

The  first  thing  we  dia  was  that  we  recognized  that  over  recent  years 
people  are  taking  less  of  their  diet  in  the  form  of  bread.  They  are 
eating  more  sweet  things. 

The  first  big  thing  that  we  have  done  since  the  White  House  con- 
ference is  to  enrich  all  our  snack  cakes.  Twinkles,  cupcakes,  doughnuts, 
sweet  goods,  to  a level  equal  to  bread.  We  feel  this  can  make  a mean- 
ingful contribution  right  down  to  the  grassroots. 

Our  second  item  is  an  engineered  food — I think  Mr.  Cook  would 

E refer  to  say  a fabricated  food — designed  to  solve  a specific  problem, 
ut,  in  any  event,  an  engineered  food  in  the  form  of  cream-filled,  en- 
riched protein  fortified  cake  which  served  with  a glass  of  milk  can 
provide  a child  with  one-third  of  his  recommended  daily  allowances 
for  proteins  and  minerals. 

But  it  does  provide  100  percent  of  vitamin  C because  you  look  to 
breakfast  for  your  vitamin  C.  This  can  be  served  anywhere  by  any- 
one. It  is  ideal  for  the  school  breakfast  and  schools  having  no  Mtchen 
or  food  facilities,  and  it  provides  nutrition  at  a very  low  cost. 
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In  very  simplified  form,  if  you  had  to  serve  kids  a breakfast  where 
kids  need  it  most,  that  is,  in  schools  that  have  no  kitchens — I think 
you  will  agree  with  that — if  that  is  the  case,  what  way  could  one  get 
the  equivalent  of  orange  juice  and  bacon  and  eggs  and  toast  to  a child 
at  minimum  cost.  That  cake  will  cost  about  8 cents ; a glass  of  milk  will 
cost  about  7 cents. 

The  Congress  has  already  in  its  wisdom  provided  for  a school  break- 
fast program  which  would  reimburse  the  school  15  cents  for  break- 
fast. So,  I feel  this  is  responsive  to  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  I hope 
the  school  breakfast  program  will  get  a lot  more  encouragement  than 
it  has  had  recently. 

The  next  thing  we  have  been  up  to  is  to  provide  frozen  school  lunches 
which  meet  the  type  A school  lunch  requirement  but  which  are  very 
simple.  They  come  in  a small  aluminum  pan.  All  the  school  has  to  have 
is  an  oven  to  heat  them  and  a counter  to  pass  them  out. 

Today,  although  we  consider  this  experimental,  we  are  feeding 
17,000  underprivileged  kids  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  every  day.  It  is  a 
key  part  of  our  research  and  development  program.  We  are  making 
every  effort  to  be  sure  that  this  lunch  is  well  Imlanced. 

Another  thing  we  are  doing.  Senator  McGovern,  is  a little  off-beat, 
perhaps,  but  food  is  no  good  to  anybody  unless  you  eat  it  and  you 
don’t  eat  it  unless  you  like  it.  So,  we  have  developed  a w'hole  line  of 
ethnic  foods  for  the  Puerto  Rican  kids  in  New  York  City.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  New  York  City  is  using  them. 

The  next  item  I want  to  touch  upon  is  an  industry  one.  The  bakers 
and  the  millers  joined  together  some  time  ago  to  petition  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  allow  us  to  increase  very  materially  the 
amount  of  iron  which  comes  wit^  enriched  bread.  As  soon  as  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  approves  this,  both  the  millers  and  the 
bakers  are  ready  to  act.  Again,  this  petition  has  i;ot  been  acted  upon. 

I cannot,  as  could  my  associate,  Mr.  Cook,  put  my  finger  on  just 
where  the  hang  up  is  but  I am  assured  that  they  will  be  able  to  increase 
the  amount  of  iron  in  bread. 

Very  recently,  and  perhaps  due  to  this  committee’s  focus, \)ur  Gov- 
ernment even  went  out  ana  tested  in  the  field  the  nutritive  status  of 
our  citizens.  It  was  that  Schaefer  study  from  which  we  have  had  our 
first  intimation  that  iron  was  indeed  deficient.  As  soon  as  that  hap- 
pened, the  millers  and  bakers  tried  to  increase  these  levels. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  other  projects  involving  further  new  en- 
gineered foods,  upgrading  of  our  prepared  meals  and  frozen  meals. 
We  are  expending  much  more  effort  on  getting  information  to  con- 
sumers, ana  to  expansion  of  our  own  research  and  development  activi- 
ties on  the  nutritional  properties  of  foods. 

The  sixth  item  I would  like  to  stress  is  perhaps  a delicate  one.  We 
continue  our  educational  and  promotional  activities  to  highlight  to 
the  public  the  nutritional  value  of  enriched  white  bread  which  is  one 
of  the  most  economical  sources  of  protein  and  calories,  iron  and  vita- 
mins available  in  the  United  States  today. 

My  testimony  has  a little  table,  one  page,  which  compares  the  cost 
effectiveness  or  the  bargain,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  that  bread 
represents  compared  to  other  sources  of  calories  and  proteins. 

Finally,  I feel  very  strongly  that  congressional  leadership  is  still 
needed  to  make  certain  that  every  hungry  child  will  get  a nutrition- 
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ally  acceptable  breakfast  and  lunch  through  the  school  feeding 
programs. 

Nutritionists  tell  us  that  these  children  getting  this  food  are  more 
attentive  in  class,  have  greater  ability  to  learn  and  are  less  likely  to 
become  school  dropouts. 

Thank  you,  sir,  very  much  indeed. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cotton  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  H.  Cotton,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President 
Efforts  of  ITT-Continental  Baking  Company  To  Improve  Nutrition,  XJ.S.A. 

abstract 

1.  Enrichment  of  Snack  Cakes — All  nationally  distributed  snack  cake  products 
were  enriched  so  that  they  were  making  a meaningful  impact  on  nutrition  re- 
garding Vitamin  Bi,  Vitamin  Ba,  Niacin  and  Iron. 

2.  “Astrofood” — An  engineered  food  in  the  form  of  a cream  filled  enriched 
protein  fortified  cake  which,  when  served  with  a glass  of  milk  provides  a child 
with  Ys  of  the  recommended  daily  allowance  of  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals 
(but  100%  of  the  Vitamin  C).  Can  be  served  anywhere,  by  anyone.  Ideal  as  a 
school  breakfast  in  schools  having  no  cooking  facilities.  Provides  high  nutrition 
at  low  cost. 

3.  Frozen  School  Lunches — Economical,  balanced  meals,  provided  to  schools, 
supplemented  with  technical  assistance  to  train  school  personnel,  where  neces- 
sary, in  the  safe  handling  of  frozen  foods,  have  been  initiated  in  several  school 
districts  in  Connecticut. 

A special  line  of  ethnic  foods  has  been  made  available  in  New  York  City 
schools. 

4.  Iron  Enrichment — Although  still  not  approved  by  FDA  at  this  time,  higher 
levels  raising  the  current  maximum  100%  will  be  added  to  bread  as  soon  as 
government  decision  is  made  as  to  need  and  correct  level. 

5.  Other  Projects — Includes  further  new  engineered  foods,  upgrading  of  pre- 
pared meals,  more  information  to  consumers  and  extensive  expansion  of  Research 
and  Development  in  nutritional  properties  of  foods. 

6.  We  continue  educational  and  promotional  activities  to  highlight  to  the  public 
the  nutritional  value  of  enriched  white  bread  which  is  one  of  the  very  most  eco- 
nomical sources  of  protein,  calories,  iron  and  B vitamins  available  today.  (See 
attached  Table.) 

7.  I feel  strongly  that  Congressional  leadership  will  still  be  needed  to  make 
certain  that  every  hungry,  needy  child  will  get  a nutritionally  acceptable  break- 
fast and  lunch  through  the  school  feeding  program.  Nutritionists  tell  us  that  those 
children  who  are  getting  this  food  are  more  attentive  in  class,  will  have  greater 
ability  to  learn,  and  are  less  likely  to  become  school  dropouts. 

8.  The  following  two  pages  provide  more  specific  information  concerning  our 
recent  efforts. 

Iron — Higher  levels  in  bread  and  flour 

Nutritionists  have  now  fairly  well  confirmed  that  iron  deficiency  anemia  is 
a genuine  malnutrition  problem  in  broad  segments  of  the  population. 

As  soon  as  the  National  Research  Council  and  FDA  approve,  the  bakers  and 
millers  will  move  to  enrich  at  higher  levels.  There  is  today,  however,  some  con- 
fusion among  experts  as  to  safe  iron  levels.  In  short,  we  are  eager  and  willing  to 
further  enrich  bread  as  soon  as  our  government  gives  the  word. 

Nutritive  quality  of  processed  foods  and  nutritional  labeling — Enrichment  and 
restoration  of  processed  foods,  guidelines 

As  an  advisor  to  a committee  of  the  NAS-NRC  which  was  asked  by  the  FDA  for 
a basis  for  guidelines  for  the  nutritive  quality  of  prepared  frozen  meals,  I can 
assure  you  that  such  guidelines  will  be  forthcoming.  As  a member  of  the  industry 
affected  by  such  guidelines  we  can  state  with  certainty  that  we  shall  do  all  that  is 
technologically  possible  to  improve  the  nutritional  balance  of  these  meals  and  to 
live  up  to  these  very  worthwhile  guidelines.  While  these  guidelines  will,  at  least 
initially,  deal  only  with  main  dishes,  the  way  the  information  is  going  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  consumer  will  probably  ultimately  lead  to  universal  nutritional 
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labeling  on  all  prepared  food  products.  As  an  individual,  as  a company,  and  as  an 
industry  we  continue  to  support  these  efforts  to  give  meaningful,  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  consumer — although  we  have  certain  reservations  whether  such 
labeling  will  really  solve  certain  particular  needs  of  malnutrition  caused  pri- 
marily by  poverty. 

Low  cost  nutritious  foods — School  feeding,  unconventional  nutrition,  astrofood 
As  some  of  you  already  know,  our  company  has  developed  a high  protein, 
enriched  cake  product  which,  when  consumed  with  a glass  of  milk,  supplies  a 
child  with  one-third  of  the  KDA  of  all  essential  nutrients — except  Vitamin  C ; 
there  it  supplies  100%  of  the  RDA. 

Our  experience  in  the  fortification  of  bakery  products,  our  technological  skills 
in  the  stabilization  of  vitamins,  our  nationwide  network  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  and  our  knowledge  of  the  youthful  consumer  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  solution  of  this  question:  What  food  can  be  served  in  any  school, 
without  requiring  kitchen  facilities,  refrigerated  storage,  or  skilled  help? 

Our  answer  to  this  question  was  a product  now  called  “ASTROFOOD.” 

It  would  be  a disservice  to  you  to  make  you  believe  that  this  product  is  being 
universally  acclaimed  with  enthusiasm — the  way  we  certainly  thought  it  should 
be.  The  kids  love  it ! And  the  teachers  who  have  been  involved  in  this  program  tell 
us  that  the  youngsters  are  less  restive,  learn  better  and  are  better  behaved  after 
they  had  this  nutritious  breakfast.  Most  nutritionists  agree  that  this  is  a grand 
way  to  achieve  a well  nourished  child.  But  the  traditional  school  dietitians,  and 
the  many  special  interest  groups  who  advocate  only  orange  juice,  oatmeal,  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  milk  for  breakfast  are  making  all  kinds  of  noises  about  how  we  are 
ruining  the  next  generation  by  teaching  them  to  eat  cake. 

Yes,  it  would  be  ideal  if  every  child  could  get  bacon  and  eggs  (but  not  too  many 
eggs  and  not  too  much  bacon — that  may  lead  to  bad  nutritional  habits  later  in 
life),  but  we  owe  it  to  these  youngsters  to  give  them  a food  they  like,  they’ll 
eat,  and  they’ll  utilize.  This  food  is  aimed  at  situations  where  there  is  neither 
money  nor  facilities  for  a regular  breakfast.  The  body  doesn’t  care  what  form 
these  building  blocks  are  in — it  is  the  availability  and  the  substance  that  mat- 
ters— not  the  preconceived,  traditional  format.  When  this  program  gets  going 
it  will  also  provide  some  sound  nutritional  education  to  teachers  and  children. 

Enrichment  of  snack  foods — entire  industry  followed  our  lead:  Restrictive 
legislation  abandoned,  new  policies  proposed.  Snack  foods  more  nutritious. 
Many  concerned  Americans  and  numerous  panels  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  (VI-A-2)  (V-2)  (VI-A-1)  urged  that 
snack  foods,  and  traditional  foods  be  nutritionally  upgraded,  and  that  “Food 
Distributors  should  stimulate  the  consumption  of  enriched  food  products,”  and 
that  the  government  should  delete  pending  provisions  which  would  liniit  the 
enrichment  of  new  cereal  products  and  bakery  products. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  impact  of  our  actions  in  all  of  these  areas.  All  of 
our  nationally  distributed  snack  cake  products  have  been  enriched  to  a yitamin 
level  roughly  equivalent  to  the  vitamins  contained  in  enriched  white  bread ; 
the  FDA  recently  issued  a proposed  policy  statement  which,  a)  makes  it  obvi- 
ous that  the  thinking  has  changed  and  that  fortification  of  foods  is  no  longer, 
being  discouraged  and,  b)  makes  it  possible  to  inform  the  consumer  of  the 
meaningful  additions  to  the  food  according  to  reaffirmed  provisions  in  the  act. 
We  like  to  believe  that  industry  participation  in  the  prolonged  dietary  food 
hearings  was  helpful  in  bringing  about  this  new  attitude. 

**Engineered  foods'' — foods  used  to  convey  nutrients  not  normally  contained  in 
the  food  components  as  grown  or  processed.  Foods  designed  for  specific 
needs — with  supplementary  building  blocks,  Rutgers  d USD  A studies.  • 

Still  other  panels  of  the  White  House  Conference  urged  that  “government 
should  assist  food  industry  development  of  fortified,  economical,  tasteful  and 
low-cost  food”  (VI-A-2),  and  that  government  “launch  children’s  emergency 
food  service  to  seek  out  nutrition  risks  and  feed  them.”  (V-3). 

Rutgers  University  has  a grant  from  the  USD  A to  develop  and  evaluate  im- 
provements and  alternatives  to  the  existing  “Type  A”  school  lunch  program. 
We  consider  it  a privilege — as  well  as  a duty — to  be  part  of  this  program  which 
is  currently  testing  a whole  host  of  products  “engineered”  in  our  laboratories 
such  as  a high  protein  bread,  a high  protein  cake,  some  tasty  nutritious  puddings, 
some  special  nutritively  engineered  sandwiches,  and  an  array  of  nutrified  but 
otherwise  traditional  ethnic  foods. 


Conventiotial  frozen  foods — for  schools  ivith  kitchens  <&  freezers — halaneed  meals 
at  lotc  cost 

AVe  are  continuing  our  endeavor  to  provide  nutritionally  balanced  frozen  meals 
for  schools  capable  of  reheating  these  foods.  We  are  also  providing  extensive 
technological  assistance  to  those  schools  to  help  them  during  the  initiation  of 
these  lunch  programs  with  the  training  of  personnel  and  the  operation  of  equii>* 
inent  to  assure  the  wholesomeness  of  these  foods  right  to  the  youthful  consumer’s 
fork. 


COMPARISON  OF  NUTRITIVE  COST  OF  VARIOUS  FOODS 


Cost  (cents) 

1 per— 

Item 

Price  i 

Calories 

Grams  protein 

100 

calories 

(gram) 

Protein 

Enriched  white  bread... 

. 23^  per  lb 

...  1,225  per  lb 

...  39.5  per  lb 

1,9 

0. 58 

Hamburger 

. 56^  per  lb 

...  1,216  per  lb 

..  81,2  per  lb 

4.6 

0.69 

Cheese 

. 900  per  lb 

...  1,805  per  lb 

..  113.4  per  lb 

5.0 

0,79 

Potatoes 

- 7)^0  per  lb 

...  279  per  lb 

..  7.7  per  lb 

2,7 

0, 97 

Canned  tuna 

. 350  per  6M  ozs... 

..  530  per  6H  ozs... 

..  45  per  6^  ozs 

6.6 

0.78 

Chicken  (ready  to  cook). 

. 410  per  lb 

...  382  per  lb 

..  57,4  per  IB 

10,7 

0.71 

R^fk  (whole  liquid) 

. 610  per  doz 

...  990  per  doz 

..  78  per  doz 

6.2 

0.78 

- 540  per  H gal 

...  1,280  per  H Kal... 

..  72  per  ^ gal 

4.2 

0.75 

1 U.S.  Dept,  of  Lcbor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  September  1968. 


The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cotton,  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Cook.  With  your  permission,  I will  present  Mr.  Bauman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWAED  E.  BAUMAN,  VICE  PEESIDENT  OF 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  EESEAECH  AND  ENGINEEEING, 

THE  PILLSBUEY  CO. 

Mr.  Bauman.  My  name  is  Howard  E.  Bauman,  and  I am  vice 
president  of  science  and  technology,  research,  and  engineering,  the 
Pillsbury  Co. 

I am  delighted  to  be  here  and  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  committee. 

Since  my  last  appearance  before  this  committee  a little  over  a 
year  ago,  enough  information  has  been  accumulated  and  reviewed  to 
at  least  show  tne  tremendous  magnitude  of  the  problems  and  tasks 
that  face  the  food  industry  today  and  what  some  of  the  effects  on 
the  Nation  might  be  if  they  are  not  solved  quickly  and  rationally. 

I will  attempt  to  cover  from  the  standpoint  of  a concerned  scientist 
some  viewpoints  on  food,  food  additives,  nutrient  labeling,  advertis- 
ing and  oA’^erreaction,  and  fear. 

As  Rene  Dubos  has  stated,  there’s  no  question  but  that  scientists 
must  become  more  responsive  to  the  needs  not  only  of  their  company 
but  also  the  outside  world.  This  is  not  only  sound  advice,  but  ab- 
solutely essential  if  we,  as  scientists,  are  going  truly  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  poverty. 

To  solve  the  problems  facing  us  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  the 
scientists  to  become  involved;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  climate 
within  the  organization  be  such  that  he  can  participate.  I consider  my- 
self fortunate  since  the  climate  for  this  to  happen  has  existed  for 
many  years  within  the  Pillsbury  Co.  To  give  you  some  idea  as  to 
this  climate,  I’d  like  to  quote  excerpts  from  recent  speeches  by  execu- 
tives in  our  company. 
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Mr.  Kobert  J.  Keith,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pillsbury  Co., 
recently  gave  a talk  about  consumerism  which  certainly  is  a vital 
part  of  the  solution  to  the  hunger  problem.  He  stated : 

Consumerism  is  a social  force  within  the  environment  designed  to  protect 
the  consumer  by  exerting  legal,  moral  and  economic  pressure  on  business.  Con- 
sumerism is  here.  It  is  not  a passing  fad.  Its  positives  and  negatives  influence 
more  and  more  purchases  of  goods  and  services  . . . not  to  mention  influencing 
legislation,  academic  curricula,  religious  sermons,  union-management  relations 
and  negotiations,  technical  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  social  conversations. 

He  further  stated : 

If  consumerism  is  to  become  a dominant  value  in  our  system  . . . and  it  must 
or  our  system  will  disintegrate  . . . the  motivation  must  come  from  the  man- 
agement. It  is  the  duty  of  management  to  police  ambivalence,  anachronism  and 
dichotomy  in  the  company's  policies  and  actions — to  put  it  a bit  more  bluntly, 
the  conscience  of  a corporation  must  be  spelled  out  by  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Terrance  Hanold,  president  of  Pillsbury,  in  an  address  to  a 
number  of  the  Nation’s  food  editors  concerning  the  principal  issues 
with  which  the  food  industry  must  deal,  stated : 

Increasingly  it  is  clear  that  the  industry  must  either  provide  leadership  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  or  become  itself  the  hard  core  of  the  problems.  We 
can  lead  or  impede,  but  we  cannot  stand  aside. 

I felt  the  preceding  was  important  to  cover  before  telling  the  com- 
mittee what  I do  and  why  I have  a deep  concern  for  the  problems  we 
face. 

Some  of  my  primary  duties  are  to  be  involved  in  determining  the 
scientific  worthiness  of  our  research  programs  and  projects;  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  scientists  who  carry  out  the  work;  the  long-range 
research  in  the  company  and  determination  as  to  the  effects  of  this 
research  not  only  on  the  Pillsbury  Co.,  but  also  on  the  consumer  and 
the  environment.  Something  our  chairman  has  called  food  ecology. 

I have  responsibility  to  determine  what  should  and  can  be  done 
to  our  current  products  and  future  products  to  insure  that  the  maxi- 
mum nutritional  contribution  made  by  our  products  is  consistent 
with  expert  nutritional  advice  and  the  role  of  the  food  product  in 
the  diet  or  meal  situation. 

In  this  conte:rt,  we  reviewed  all  flour  uses  and  were  the  first  to  use 
enriched  flour  in  all  of  our  bakery  mixes  and  consumer  products 
which  weren’t  already  enriched.  We  have  worked  out  the  te^nology 
for  the  enrichment  or,  rather,  restoration  of  nutrients  in  potato  flakes 
so  the  nutrition  of  these  products  is  equal  to  fresh. 

From  previous  testimony,  you  are  all  aware  of  our  work  on  lysine 
fortified  flour. 

For  over  10  years,  I have  carried  out  technical  liaison  with  many 
Federal  agencies  and  am  a member  of  a considerable  number  of  com- 
mittees that  are  concerned  with  nutrition,  microbiological  hazards  in 
foods,  quality  of  industrial  research,  and  the  need  for  or  effects  of 
trace  nutrients  and  trace  contaminants  in  foods. 

I am  further  responsible  for  the  technical  approval  and  control  of 
all  ingredients  and  food  additives  used  by  our  companies  worldwide. 

I wish  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  there  appears  to  be  a feeling 
among  the  public  and  others  that  the  food  indu^ry  uses  additives  in 
an  indiscriminate  fashion.  I wish  to  assure  you  that  in  my  company 
this  is  not  the  case  and  is  not  the  case  in  the  food  industry  as  a 
whole.  We  are  as  much  concerned  as  anyone  else. 
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We  maintain  a very  careful  control  over  additives  and  use  them 
only  when  they  are  absolutely  essential  for  nutrition,  quality,  or 
stability.  This  control  is  done  by  our  vice  president  of  law  and  myself 
and  every  use  of  every  additive  is  cleared  by  us.  Because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  some  of  the  duties  I have  described,  we  have  developed  an 
integrated  computerized  system  that  will  allow  us  to  determine,  in  a 
niatter  of  minutes,  not  only  each  product  that  might  contain  a par- 
ticular ingredient  or  food  additive  but  the  percentage  used  as  well. 

We  have  further  incorporated  into  this  system  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine the  nutrition  of  our  products,  and  how  it  might  contribute  and  fit 
into  the  nutritional  value  of  the  rest  of  the  meal.  This  has  proven  of 
extreme  value  in  that  we  have  found  that  many  times  the  substitution 
of  one  ingredient  for  another  can  have  a marked  effect  on  the  overall 
nutrition  of  the  product. 

We  are  also  participating  or  sponsoring  continuing  research  in 
human  nutrition  in  the  United  States  and  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
help  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  utilization  of  nutrients  b;^  humans  , 
which  is  becoming  of  paramount  importance  to  the  food  industry. 
This  work  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Dr,  Yank  Coble,  a 
very  knowledgeable  and  capable  nutritionist/medical  doctor.  The 
results  of  these  studies  help  guide  us  to  the  best  form  or  type  of  nutrient 
to  use  in  any  particular  food. 

I mentioned  before  some  of  the  critical  issues  that  I would  address 
myself  to  today. 

There  appears  to  be  a movement  in  this  country  purporting  that 
what  is  new  is  bad  and  what  is  old  is  good,  what  is  natural  is  good 
and  what  is  added  or  man-made  is  bad;  in  effect,  a desire  to  turn  back 
the  clock  to  the  “good  old  days”  of  “natural”  living. 

This  tendency  and  cries  to  stop  technology  and  return  to  growing 
foods  without  pesticides  or  fertilizers  and  the  promotion  of  so-called 
health  foods  could  spell  disaster  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world, 

I wish  to  state  emphatically  that  we  must  in  fact  accelerate  our 
research  efforts  just  to  stay  even  with  the  population  growth  and  con- 
sumer demands.  We  are  very  close  to  the  point  in  this  country  where 
the  resources  almost  equal  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Terrance  Hanold  recently  pointed  out  that  “the  substantial 
losses  caused  this  year  by  the  corn  blight,  and  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  our  grain  reserve  which  will  take  us  years  to  rebuild  show  this 
Nation’s  food  requirements  and  food  resources  to  be  more  nearly  in 
balance  than  we  had  suspected.”  This  balance  will  have  impact 
questions  respecting  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  food 
production. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  productivity 
gains  which  that  knowledge  has  brought.  If  we  don’t  utilize  all  of 
our  knowledge  to  produce  and  avoid  a reversion  to  outmoded  prac- 
tices, we  will  depart  from  our  national  objective  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet  for  every  American. 

There’s  no  question  that  the  scare  stories  alwut  food  additives 
and  accusations  that  the  food  industry  is  processing  out  all  the  good 
has  provided  a fertile  field  for  the  proponents  of  the  “natural”.  The 
real  facts  are  that  without  food  additives,  this  Nation  could  not 
exist  in  the  same  manner  it  currently  does.  The  availability  of  many 
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foods  would  be  seriously  curtailed  and  the  prices  of  many  items, 
if  they  were  available,  would  become  astronomical. 

Indu^ry  must  accept  some  of  the  blame  for  this  because  of  its 
silence  in  the  area  of  food  additives.  If  the  consumer  had  been  regu- 
larly informed  about  the  reasons  and  need  for  additives,  he  wouldn’t 
be  as  worried  as  he  -appears  to  be.  Hopefully,  the  review  of  the  GRAS 
list  b}’'  FDA  and  the  studies  to  be  conducted  in  the  Pine  Bluff  facili- 
ties on  t he  long  term  effect  of  pesticides  and  certain  food  additives 
will  hel])  to  allay  the  public’s  fears. 

In  the  area  of  communicating  with  the  consumer,  we  find,  that  we 
are  severely  handicapped  by  a vocabulary  that  has  been  designed  by 
and  for  the  use  of  nutritionists  and  other  professionals.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  developed  a language  such  as  the  medical  profes- 
sion uses  in  communicating  Avith  the  public.  They  don’t  tell  a patient 
that  he  has  a myocardial  infarct;  they  tell  him  he  has  had  a heart 
attack.  The  problem  of  language  is  very  serious. 

We  have  developed  a possible  system  of  nutrient  labeling  for  foods 
which  we  have  shared  with  the  Government  and  others.  This  exer- 
cise clearly  showed  us  the  problems  to  be  faced  in  nutrient  labeling. 
This  system  plus  others  were  evaluated  by  the  industry  task  force 
on  nutrient  labeling  which  Avas  chaired  by  Mr.  Terrance  Hanold. 
These  findings  were  given  to  FDA. 

Some  of  these  systems  will  be  tested  with  consumers  and  from 
these  kinds  of  efforts  hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a vocabulary 
for  nutrient  labeling  that  will  be  compatible  with  an  education  pro- 
gram and  would  be  understood  by  all.  We  have  found  that  most  con- 
sumers are  aware  of  nutrition  but  are  lacking  in  knowledge  as  to 
the  types  of  foods  that  carry  certain  nutrients. 

I have  attached  to  this  Element  a summary  of  research  that  has 
been  carried  out  over  the  past  10  years  by  Pillsbury  and  others.  This 
summary  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Dudley  Ruch,  vice  president  of  com- 
merical  research,  Pillsbury.  The  things  the  housewife  knew  best  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  Calcium  comes  from  milk  and  builds  bones  and  -teeth,  but 
when  asked  the  principal  benefits  of  milk,  vitamins  rank  first. 
There  is  a low  level  of  knowledge  of  milk  as  a source  of  pro^ 
tein. 


(6)  Meats  and  poultry  provide  protein  which  builds  muscles 
and  provides  strength. 

fc)  Orange  juice  provides  vitamins  which  prevent  colds. 

(c?)  Sugar  provides  quick  energy.  It’s  fattening  and  bad  for 
the  teeth. 

(e)  Iron  builds  blood — comes  from  liver — other  sources  not 
known. 

(/)  Potatoes  and  baked  goods  are  in  the  same  image.  Nutri- 
tional benefit  is  primarily  to  be  filling.  Very  little  knowledge  of 
true  nutritional  benefits  and  a high  concern  with  being  fattening. 

(g)  Fats  in  the  form  of  most  dairy  products  except  milk,  have 
no  clear  nutritional  benefit,  are  bad  for  you  because  they  are 
fattening  and  contribute  to  heart  disease. 


healtJ 


(h)  Breakfast  cereals  provide  vitamins  which  make  one 
althv. 
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(i)  Vitamins  are  good  for  you  in  a vague  way — ^the  only  s^- 
cific  benefits  are  orange  juice  for  cold  prevention  and  carrots  for 
good  vision. 

The  benefit  of  these  important  and  economical  foods  is  downgraded 
by  half  knowledge.  These  opinions  are  shared^  at  all  social  and  income 
levels.  I believe  these  few  examples  further  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  job  of  educating  people  in  nutrition. 

In  the  field  of  advertising,  I think  an  additional  quote  from  Mr. 
Keith’s  speech  sums  up  the  problem: 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  -who  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  advertising  are  getting  some  Just  criticism  from  the  consumerist.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  we  who  manage  the  manufacturing  and  retailing  enter- 
prises of  this  country  can  eliminate  this  kind  of  abberation  provided  we  move 
our  advertising  message  from  the  psychological  to  the  informative. 

I would  like  to  add  tha/t  the  problem  of  audio  nutritional  advertis- 
ing is  not  as  simple  as  just  talking  about  nutrition  in  <a  TV  or  radio 
commercial. 

Albert  Mehrabian,  a UCLA  psychologist,  conducted  controlled  re- 
search which  indicated  that  of  the  total  message  transmitted  by  a TV 
newsman,  only  7 percent  was  transmitted  by  words;  of  the  remainder, 
38  percent  was  by  vocal  intx)nation  and  inflection,  and  55  percent  by 
facial  expression  and  physical  posture. 

This  land  of  data  indicates  that  we  must  develop  new,  creative,  and 
innovative  TV  advertising. 

We  feel  that  audio  advertising,  such  as  TV  and  radio,  should  in- 
form consumers  on  where  to  find  nutrition  information  but  that  nutri- 
tional information  should  be  in  a physical  or  written  form  such  as  on 
a package  or  in  printed  ads. 

As  I look  ahead  into  the  future  of  the  food  supply  in  the  United 
States,  I am  more  and  more  convinced  that  many  foods  as  we  now 
know  them  will  be  changed.  Many  natural  products  will  no  longer 
be  availa;ble  because  of  economics.  Other  natural  foods  will  have  to  be 
taken  apart  and  toxicants  removed  from  them. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  we  are  entering  an  era  of  food  types  and 
manufacturing  that  makes  the  source  of  nutrients — whether  it  is 
cereal,  meat,  fruit,  or  vegetables — unimportant.  The  important  factor 
will  be  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nutrients  used  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  foodstuffs. 

We  will  see  more  and  more  fabricated  foods  such  as  the  space  food 
sticks  that  were  developed  for  the  space  program.  Besides  being  on 
the  Apollo  and  LM  vehicles  in  the  moon  nights,  this  product  has  be- 
come a preferred  emergency  food  for  catastrophes.  Because  it  is  new, 
there  are  no  taboos  against  it  in  the  world.  It  contains  balanced  nutri- 
tion on  the  basis  of  calories.  It  is  a high-energy  food  and  easily 
transported. 

This  product  has  been  used  by  CARE  in  many  emergency  situa- 
tions and  they  recently  presented  Pillsbury  with  a plaque  that  states : 

In  deep  gratitude  for  support  that  enabled  CABE  to  save  many,  many  lives 
in  two  great  natural  disasters:  Earthquake  in  Peru — ^May  1970;  Tidal  Wave  in 
Pakistan — November  1970. 

The  important  message  that  comes  through  is  that  because  it  is 
not  ;a  traditional  food  but  is  a classless  food,  there  is  no  problem  in 
getting  any  and  all  people  to  eat  it.  As  you  can  see,  this  product  bears 
58^854  0-^71— pt.  1 12 
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no  relation  to  the  basic  four  food  groups  and  points  out  that  people 
in  the  future  ^von’t  be  able  to  pick  out  all  of  their  food  on  this  basis; 
thus,  it  will  be  essential  to  teach  the  consumer  the  basics  of  good 
nutrition  so  they  can  make  their  own  evaluation  from  the  nutritional 
data  on  the  label. 

In  summary,  I believe  the  information  on  nutritional  labeling, 
food  additives,  tendency  toward  “natural,”  balance  of  food  resources 
to  consumption,  and  poor  nutritional  knowledge  of  the  consumer, 
point  out  the  extreme  complexities  of  this  problem.  It  will  take  a 
considerable  amount  of  cooperative  effort  among  industry.  Govern- 
ment, and  private  institutions  to  work  out  rational  and  practical  solu- 
tions. We  stand  ready  to  work  with  all  of  those  desirous  of  accomplish- 
ing this  task. 

I hope  this  testimony  is  of  some  value  to  the  committee,  and  wisli 
to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Bauman. 

We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Cook.  Senator  McGovern,  I would  like  to  present  Mr.  Farish  A. 
Jenkins,  senior  vice  president  of  Nabisco. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Jenkins. 

STATEMENT  OF  FARISH  A.  JENKINS,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT  CO. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Senator  McGovern,  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Farish  A, 
Jenkins.  I am  a senior  vice  president  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co., 
often  known  as  Nabisco. 

I am  here  at  your  kind  invitation  to  report  to  you  on  what  my 
company  is  doing  in  this  important  area  of  improving  nutrition 
among  the  American  people, 

At  the  outset,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
unlike  a number  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  being  heard  here 
this  morning,  I am  not  a scientist  nor  a specialist  in  the  field  of 
nutrition. 

I am  a general  corporate  executive  who  is  here  to  inform  you  in 
the  layman’s  language  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.’s  interest  in  this 
problem  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  about  it. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  as  well  as  brevity,  my  testimony  will  be 
divided  into  two  principal  sections: 

First,  position  or  policy  statements  which  will  reflect  our  attitudes 
in  this  matter. 

Next,  I will  give  you  several  specific  examples  of  what  we  have  and 
are  continuing  to  do  in  this  regard. 

These,  I hope  you  will  agree,  will  add  substance  in  the  form  of 
action  to  what  otherwise  may  appear  to  be  merely  statements  of  at- 
titude and  intent. 

The  primary  business  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  is  the  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  of  food  products — principally  crackers, 
cookies,  snacks,  cereals,  dry  mixes,  frozen  foods,  and  candy.  By  en- 
gaging in  this  activity,  the  company  acknowledges  and  readily  ac- 
cepts certain  very  real  and  serious  responsibilites  it  has  to  the  public 
who  ultimately  consume  its  products. 
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The  company  also  recognizes  that  from  the  beginning  of  time  food 
and  food  products  have  not  always  been  consumed  for  nutrition  alone. 
They  are  also  considered  to  add  variety,  pleasure  and  zest  to  life. 
Therefore,  we  view  each  of  our  products  in  the  context  of  its  purpose 
and  position  among  all  the  other  elements  of  the  diet  which  indi- 
viduals are  free  to  choose  for  themselves. 

In  relation  to  nutrition,  it  is  the  company's  continuing  and  avowed 
intent  to  produce  only  those  products  which  meet  rigid  standards  of 
quality  and  purity  and  which  are  wholesome  to  eat.  These  products 
contain  meaningful  calories;  this  means  they  contain  their  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  vitamins  and  minerals  which  are  generally  as- 
sociated with  foods  in  tliat  segment  of  the  diet  in  which  they  are  used. 

In  the  changing  and  often  conflicting  science  of  nutrition,  the  com- 
pany is  guided  by  what,  in  its  best  judgment,  is  the  most  recent,  tech- 
nically competent,  reliable,  and  impartial  sources  of  information  avail- 
able. It  will  change  and  modify  its  nutritional  position  in  relation 
to  individual  products  as  new  scientific  knowledge  evolves,  is  sub- 
stantiated and  Decomes  available  to  it. 

Today,  new  findings  in  the  field  of  nutrition  are  often  published  in 
the  lay  press  before  they  have  the  advantage  of  scientific  evaluation. 
Because  nutrition  affects  everyone,  there  are  pressures  to  apply  such 
new  nutritional  findings  at  once. 

It  is  our  practice  to  conduct  and  keep  abreast  of  scientific  develop- 
ments in  nutritional  areas  but  only  reflect  these  developments  in  our 
products  when  the  preponderance  of  scientific  evidence  is  favorable 
and  when  they  are  permitted  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  or  similar  authoritative  agencies. 

Nabisco,  then,  sets  as  its  nutritional  goal  that  its  food  products  will 
supply  meaningful  calories  characteristic  of  the  food  category  in  which 
it  produces  products.  We  define  meaningful  calories  as  calories  that 
have  associated  with  them  their  proportionate  quantity  of  micro- 
nutrients (vitamins  and  minerals)  generally  associated  with  that  food 
or  its  principal  ingredients  and  for  which  human  needs  have  been 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Our  research  laboratory  people  tell  me  that  these  micronutrients 
are  present  in  such  quantities  that  the  consumption  of  the  food  yields 
a given  quantity  oi  calories  which  will  contribute  a percentage  of 
the  recommended  daily  allowance  of  these  micronutrients  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  total  caloric  requirement.  The  KDA’s  used  are 
those  values  established  by  leading  scientific  and  medical  authorities 
and  published  by  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Further^  growing  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  a reduction  in 
total  fat  mtake,  a reduction  in  saturated  fatty  acid  intake,  and  a 
moderate  increase  in  polyunsaturated  fats  would  be  desirable  for  the 
average  consumer.  It  is  our  goal  to  modify  the  fat  content  of  our  prod- 
ucts with  these  objectives  in  mind. 

To  support  this  effort,  the  company  maintains  a large,  modern 
multimillion-dollar  laboratory  researcn  center  in  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 
This  laboratory  is  staffed  by  over  300  people,  many  of  whom  hold 
advanced  professional  degrees  in  the  various  physical  and  biological 
sciences  r^ating  to  food  technology  and  human  nutrition. 
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In  addition  to  establishinf?  and  monitoring  the  quality  of  our  pres- 
ent products,  one  of  the  primary  missions  of  this  installation  is  to 
enable  us  to  carry  out  the  policies  which  I have  just  enumerated. 

So  much  for  our  general  position. 

Now,  specifically  what  have  we  done  and  what  are  we  doing  in  this 

field?  ■ . . 

First,  through  the  years,  we  have  and  will  continue  to  cooperate 
with  governments  and  other  properly  constituted  agencies  and  ^oups 
to  improve  the  level  of  nutrition  ox  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and,  indeed,  of  those  around  the  world. 

During  the  past  year,  our  chairman,  Mr.  Lee  S.  Bickmore,  served 
as  vice  chairman  of  a subcommittee  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food  Nutrition  and  Health,  which  submitted  nine  major  recom- 
mendations to  various  Federal  Government  agencies  concerned  in 
this  field. 

Our  president,  Robert  M.  Schaeberle,  recently  served  on  a task  force 
of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  to  develop  guidelines  for 
voluntary  nutrient  labeling.  The  full  report  of  this  group,  which  con- 
tained a number  of  recommendations  designed  to  improve  consumer 
understanding  of  the  nutritional  composition  of  processed  food  prod- 
ucts, has  been  submitted  to  Commissioner  Edwards  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

T&ough  our  home  economics  department,  we  constantly  work  with 
food  editors,  dietitians,  and  others  to  supply  information  and  authori- 
tative information  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  for  special  dietary  re- 
quirements. We  have  produced  literally  thousands  of  booklets  sup- 
plying recipes  on  special  diets,  baby  feeding,  nutritive  values,  and 
other  related  topics. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  we  are  devoting  side  panels  of  each  of 
our  cereal  packages  to  educational  information  on  the  four  basic  food 
■groups — bread  and  cereal,  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk  and  dairy 
products,  and,  finally,  poultry,  meat,  and  fish. 

Currently,  we  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  research  on  nutrient  label- 
ing in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  most  meaningful  and  useful 
laM  information  for  housewives. 

Supplementing  our  ovm  efforts,  we  have,  over  a long  period  of  years, 
given  substantial  dollar  support  to  further  the  study  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  nutrition.  Nondirected  grants 
to  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  is  but  one  good  example, 
among  others,  of  this  activity. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  company  in  1898,  we  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  innovations  for  the  preservation  of  freshness  and  the  sani- 
tary quality  of  our  products.  This  activity  is  well  described  in  our 
recently  published  company  history,  “Out  of  the  Cracker  Barrel”, 
' which  recounts  the  evolution  from  selling  products  in  bulk  to  the  first 
individually  waxwrapped  and  sealed  cracker,  Uneeda  biscuit. 

More  recently,  and  perhaps  more  germane  to  the  subject  of  these 
hearings,  after  a number  of  years  of  study,  about  2 years  ago,  in  1969, 
we  began  baking  our  lar^gest  selling  and  widely  consumed  item.  Pre- 
mium saltine  crackers,  with  enriched  flour  as  defined  by  the  standards 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Subsequently,  in  the  summer  of  1970,  we  began  to  enrich  all  of  the 
flour  we  produce  at  our  three  mills — in  Cheney,  Wash.;  Carthage, 
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Mo. ; and  Toledo,  Ohio.  These  three  mills  supply  virtually  100  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  flour  used  in  the  products  Ave  bake.  Therefore,  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  we  can  noAv  report  to  you  that  all  of  our 
cracker  and  cookie  products  are  made  Avith  enriched  floui*. 

Fui'thermore,  aat  understand  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  noAV  considering  increasing  the  standards  for  enriclnnent.  If 
and  Avhen  it  does,  AA^e  stand  ready  to  meet  those  standards. 

When  you  consider  the  Avide  distribution,  availability,  and  mass 
consumption  of  our  hundreds  of  products,  Ave  can  now  be  assured  that 
thousands  of  consumers,  each  in  his  OAvn  Avay,  are  receiving  a nutri- 
tious product  in  the  context  for  which  it  is  intended  and  provided. 

In  addition  to  this  enrichment  prc^ram,  we  have  initiated  a joint 
venture  Avith  the  Astra  Nutrition  Gorp.  of  Sweden,  to  form  the 
Nabisco  Astra  Nutrition  Development  Corp.  The  original  objective 
was  to  conduct  research  and  to  develop  sources  of  low-cost  protein 
for  use  in  human  foods  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  around  the 
Avorld. 

I can  think  of  no  better  way  to  describe  this  activity  for  you  than 
to  quote  Senator  Magnuson  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Thursday, 
October  1, 1970,  and  I quote : 

Early  in  1970,  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  and  Astra  Nutrition  of  Sweden  con- 
ceived a joint  effort  and  formed  the  Nabisco-Astra  Nutrition  Development  .Corp. 

TJiese  firms  have  pioneered  a revolutionary  breakthrough  in  processing  herring 
by  evisceration,  deboning,  solvent  extraction,  drying,  and  milling  to  produce 
a fine,  tasteless  and  odorless,  powderlike  materials  that  is  93  percent  to  94  per- 
cent pure  protein.  The  product,  known  as  EFP  90,  is  available  now  in  reasonable 
quantities. 

We  are  now  attempting  to  utilize  domestically  the  findings  of  this 
effort  as  they  become  available  and  practical  for  application  here. 

Similarly,  in  the  past  2 years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram, Ave  have  received  grants  from  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
duct e^loratory  Avork  in  the  field  of  malnutrition  primarily  in  the 
countries  of  Nicaragua  and  Venezuela.  Consideration  is  presently 
being  given  to  condueting  a similar  study  in  Brazil.  Here,  too,  we  in- 
tend to  utilize  any  knoAvledge  Avhich  becomes  available  to  us  from 
these  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  I Avould  like  to 
express  again  my  appreciation  for  your  kind  inAutation  to  tell  you 
AA'hat  AA^e  are  doing  in  this  all-important  field.  I have  stated  our  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  I have  supplied  you  AAuth  specific  examples  of 
actions  we  have,  and  are  taking,  in  support  of  these  programs. 

^ Finally,  and  in  essence,  I can  only  seek  to  assure  you  that  the  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Co.,  recognizes  its  resix>nsibilities  as  a corporate  citizen, 
existing  and  AA^orking  in  today’s  emfironment,  and  that  within  the 
bounds  of  our  free  economic  system,  it  Avill  meet  those  obligations  to 
the  best  of  its  ability. 

Thank  you  A^ery  much. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Cotton,  I AVas  impressed  by  your  statement  of  the  support  you 
give  to  the  school  breakfast  program,  especially  the  use  of  fortified 
foods  in  that  program. 

As  you  may  knoAV,  at  the  present  time  Ave  are  allocating  about  $15 
million  a year  for  the  school  breakfast  program. 
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To  give  you  some  comparison,  we  are  putting  about  $356  million  a 
year  into  the  school  lunch  program. 

Knowing  what  you  do  aibout  nutrition  and  the  importance  of  higlily 
nutritional  balanced  diets,  what  do  you  think  about  that  allocation? 

It  is  a rather  small  figure  to  put  in  the  school  breakfast  program 
over  against  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I think  it  is  too  small. 

You  have  made  a start  and  if  we  can  get  good  experience  now  with 
an  engineered  food  to  solve  this  problem  we  are  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  expand  it.  So,  we  have  looked  at  it  as  a pioneering  thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  schools  are  presently  using  your  forti- 
fied breakfast  material  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Senator  McGovern,  we  are  in  the  “kindergarten”  on 
this  thing. 

We  have  six  plants  across  the  country  geared  up.  I don’t  think  there 
are  100  schools  yet,  perhaps  half  that  many,  who  are  just  starting 
within  the  next  week.  One  or  two  started  last  week.  We  are  now  just 
beginning.  So,  we  really  can’t  tell  you  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  pretty  good  cooperation  from  pub- 
lic officials.  Federal  and  State  and  local  officials,  in  moving  ahead? 

Mr.  Cotton.  We  get  it  in  Washington.  We  have  had  great  encourage- 
ment. We  get  it  at  the  State  offices  of  many  States  but  then  when  we 
get  that  encouragement  we  have  to  go  down  and  talk  to  every  single 
school  board  in  order  to  sell  it.  We  have  to  talk  to  the  cafeteria  direc- 
tor in  East  Podunk.  We  have  to  learn  how  to  do  that.  That  is  why  I 
say  we  are  still  in  the  “kindergarten”  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Bauman,  I just  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  about  the  food  additives. 

I am  sure  that  your  company,  Pillsbury,  as  well  as  other  companies, 
does  make  a careful  effort  to  monitor  the  usage  of  food  additives. 
But  isn’t  the  real  question  one  of  who  monitors  the  total  amount  of 
additives  being  put  into  our  foods  ? 

Who  is  looking  at  that  larger  picture  of  the  impact  on  American  diet 
of  all  of  the  food  additives  that  arc  going  into  our  foods  these  days? 

Mr.  Bauman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  been  lacking  out- 
side of  the  individual  companies  keeping  track  of  materials  that  they 
are  using. 

Under  the  new  review  of  the  GRAS  list,  and  this,  I am  sure,  will 
extend  to  many  other  additives,  there  will  be  for  the  first  time  a total 
overall  picture  of  the  consumption. 

I do  believe  that  Food  and  Drug,  for  instance,  ought  to  go  to  much 
greater  use  of  computers  in  being  able  to  keep  track  of  this  type  of 
material. 

Additionally,  once  nutritional  guidelines  are  developed,  this  will 
have  quite  a guiding  effect  on  what  is  used  and  how  much  might  be 
used. 

Mr.  Cook.  May  I add  to  that.  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Cook.  Since  we  do  not  have  as  yet  the  nutritional  guidelines 
which  I think  most  of  us  believe  really  are  the  ultimate  answer,  we 
have  had  to  make  some  assumptions. 

In  our  own  company,  we  have  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  serving 
of  cereals  and  milk  for  breakfast  should  contain  approximately  one- 
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third  of  the  day’s  requirements  of  certain  vitamins  and  nutrients.  We 
have  established  that  arbitrarily. 

Regardless  of  the  temptation  for  a “horsepower”  race,  I think  we 
have  to  exercise  restraint  and  responsibility  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jenkins,  if  we  could  turn  to  you  for  just  a 
moment  here,  I think  Nabisco  is  to  be  congratulated,  along  with  the 
other  companies,  for  the  enrichment  of  its  products.  We  have  been  told 
it  is  very  hard  to  sell  nutrition  and  enrichment  of  foods,  that  that  is 
not  an  item  that  consumers  are  particularly  interested  in. 

I wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  what  kind  of  sales  response  you  are 
getting  to  the  efforts  of  your  company  to  sell  food  on  the  basis  of 
nutrition. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Senator  McGovern,  directly  to  your  point,  we  have 
now  enriched  crackei’s  and  cookies.  We  do  not  necessarily  attempt  to  sell 
tliem  on  the  basis  of  enrichment.  Because  of  their  end  use,  we  believe 
that  people  eat  them  primarily  for  pleasure,  on  pleasurable  occasions, 
and  they  do  not  seek  nutrition  per  se  from  crackers  and  cookies.  There- 
fore, we  have  not  in  any  significant  degree  altered  our  selling  mes- 
sages on  these  products,  for  these  products,  simply  because  we  have 
enriched  them. 

The  Chairman.  With  special  reference  to  the  introduction  of  fish 
protein  as  an  enrichment,  what  kind  of  future  do  you  see  for  that 
product,  both  here  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  less-developed 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I am  told  by  our  technical  people  that  this  product  has 
almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  supplying  pure  protein,  high-quality 
protein,  at  the  very  low  cost.  Now,  tne  technical  people  tell  me  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of  marketing,  I can  certainly 
envisage  great  advantages  to  the  mass  of  the  American  people  by 
promoting  to  them  products  made  from  this  source  of  protein. 

Mr.  Cook.  May  I add  to  that.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Cook.  I can  underetand  the  rather  cautious  approach  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  taking  toward  this  fish  protein 
concentrate  thus  far.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  with  advances  such  as 
have  been  made  by  the  company  represented  here.  National  Biscuit, 
that  today’s  ground  rules  which  permit  it  to  be  sold  only  at  the  retail 
level  in  1-pound  packages  is  just  absolutely  impractical  from  the  stand- 
point of  use  on  a large  basis. 

For  example,  the  beefing  up,  if  you  will,  the  enrichment  of  casserole 
dishes,  soups,  that  sort  of  thing,  I think  has  a very  great  future.  It  is 
low  cost ; it  is  high  quality,  and  it  could  be  used  not  with  any  excuse 
at  all  because  it  is  appropriate  to  use  it. 

I just  hope  that  we  will  have  your  support  at  the  right  time  to  get 
the  current  ground  rules  relaxed  appropriately. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Dole  ? 

Senator  Dole.  I have  no  questions. 

Thf,  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cook.  We  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Cook.  With  your  permission,  we  would  like  to  present  our  final 
two 

The  Chairman.  I understand  Mr.  Paul  Parker  and  Dr.  Walter 
Compton  are  your  next  witnesses. 
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Mr.  Cook.  That  is  true. 

Gentleman,  will  you  join  me? 

I will  ask  Mr.  Parker  and,  when  his  turn  comes,  Dr.  Compton  to 
introduce  their  associates.  I think  they  both  come  well  supported  in 
the  event  you  want  to  delve  into  various  phases  of  this  overall  problem. 

If  he  is  ready,  I first  present  to  you  Mr.  Paul  Parker,  senior  vice 
president  of  General  Mills. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  I.  PARKER,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  PRANK  C.  HIL- 
DEBRAND, VICE  PRESIDENT,  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC.,  AND  DR. 

IVY  CELENDER,  DIRECTOR,  NUTRITIONAL  SERVICES,  GENERAL 

MILLS,  INC. 

Mr.  Parker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  accompanied  today  by  Dr.  Frank  Hildebrand,  vice  president  of 
General  Mills,  and  Dr.  Ivy  Celender,  on  my  far  left,  director  of  nutri- 
tional services  of  General  Mills.  Both  have  distinguished  careers  in 
food  nutrition. 

Dr.  Hildebrand  is  past  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Cereal  Chemists. 

Dr.  Celender  is  active  in  State  home  economic  nutrition  associations. 

My  name  is  Paul  Parker.  I am  senior  vice  president  of  General  Mills 
in  Minneapolis. 

I am  here  today  because  our  company  believes  strongly,  as  we  know 
you  do,  that  increased  communication  and  understanding  among  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  science,  education  and,  in  fact,  all  segments  of  our 
society  are  essential  elements  to  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

Through  his  personal  participation  in  two  White  House  conferences 
on  food  and  nutrition  and  in  testimony  before  the  House  Democratic 
Study  Group  last  year,  our  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer,  Jim 
McFarland,  has  outlined  the  General  Mills  corporate  philosophy, 
policy  and  action  programs  in  the  struggle  to  provide  more  people 
with  more  and  better  food  products  at  reasonable  cost.  I have  included 
copies  of  both  remarks  in  material  sent  to  this  committee. 

The  results  of  the  White  House  conference  of  December  1969  in- 
cluded a series  of  what  were  termed  recommendations.  I prefer  to 
think  of  them  as  challenges — challenges  to  each  of  us  to  move  forward 
more  effectively  and  more  rapidly  in  the  attainment  of  a commonly 
shared  goal,  the  end  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  today  will  hopefully  be  useful  in  telling  you  how.  one 
con^any.  General  Mills,  has  responded  to  meet  a major  White  House 
conference  challenge ; namely,  the  development  of  new  and  nutritious 
and  economic  foods  foif  the  American  table. 

There  are  obviously  many  other  facets  of  the  complex  problem 
before  us,  but  my  remarks  will  be  limited  to  a few  specific  examples 
of  new  product  development,  an  important  but  not  total  answer  to 
our  problem.  This  total  answer  will  be  found  in  our  ability  to  win 
three  separate  battles — economic,  educational,  and  motivational. 

Some  persons  are  hungry  and  malnourished  because  they  lack  the 
money  ^o  buy  good  food ; this  is  an  economic  problem. 
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Some  people  have  the  money  but  don’t  know  what  to  buy;  tliis  is  an 
educational  problem. 

And  an  astonishing  number  of  people  have  both  the  money  and  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  buy  and  eat — they  just  don’t  care  about  good 
nutrition ; this  is  a motivational  problem. 

Let  me  begin  with  this  simple  premise : Despite  spectacular  increases 
in  world  food  production,  drastic  food  shortages  lie  ahead.  We 
acknowledge  that  the  traditional  methods  of  food  production,  aug- 
mented by  fertilizers,  mechanization,  irrigation,  new  hybrids  and 
agricultural  research,  will  substantially  and  continually  increase  out- 
put— the  fact  is,  however,  that  this  will  be  only  temporarily  suffi- 
cient to  narrow  the  gap  between  available  supply  and  desperate  de- 
mand. 

Despite  all  that  science  and  agriculture  have  achieved,  the  his- 
toric means  of  processing  food  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  those  items 
which  are  at  once  the  most  prized  in  most  culture  and  likewise  the 
most  essential  for  dietary  needs. 

In  combating  malnutrition,  there  are  no  great  technical  problems 
in  supplying  calories  and  it  has  become  relatively  simple  to  add  what- 
ever vitamins  and  minerals  that  may  be  necessary.  But  the  provision 
of  protein  in  the  diet  represents  a major  technical  and  marketing  chal- 
IcAge  for  it  is  the  high  protein  foods  represented  in  their  most  fa- 
miliar forms  by  meat,  fish,  fowl,  eggs  and  dairy  products  which  are 
both  most  prized  and  most  expensive  and  most  difficult  to  replace. 

Much  of  mankind  depends  heavily  on  this  type  of  protein.  Our 
bodies  cannot  manufacture  protein  from  nonprotein  components  in 
the  diet,  and  we  are  totally  unable  to  store  protein  in  our  bodies. 
Each  of  us  must  have  a minimum  daily  protein  requirement  or  our 
health  begins  to  suffer. 

One  of  our  difficulties  is  that  conversion  by  animals  and  poultry 
of  the  food  they  eat  into  the  food  we  eat  is  relatively  inefficient.  Even 
at  the  best,  the  conversion  efficiency  is  only  25  percent  or  so,  and  con- 
version of  protein  in  many  common  meat  forms  is  much  poorer  than 
that. 

When  a steer  eats  soybean  meal  or  alfalfa,  it  converts  the  protein 
content  into  steak  at  an  efficiency  of  about  7 percent.  If,  however, 
the  soybean  meal  or  alfalfa  were  eaten  directly  by  the  human  consumer, 
the  efficiency  would  jump  some  70  percent — a tenfold  increase  in 
effective  utilization. 

The  questions  then  are : Can  world  protein  supplies  be  extended  by 
direct  conversion  of  plant  foodstuffs  to  human  food?  Can  we  make 
and  market  new  kinds  of  high  quality  protein  food  which  will  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,  the  proteins  now  being  provided  in  more  tradi- 
tional ways? 

Happily,  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes,  and  how  are  we 
going  about  it  is  what  I should  like  to  discuss  at  this  point. 

I want  to  describe  the  development  of  high  protein  formulated  foods 
created  from  agricultural  raw  materials.  At  General  Mills,  these  prod- 
ucts are  known  as  Bontrae®,  a brand  name  of  our  company  to  identify 
a whole  series  of  textured  vegetable  protein  foods. 

We  start  with  soybean  meal.  As  a potential  dietary  asset,  this  is  a re- 
markable product  of  nature,  for  the  oil-free  meal  has  a protein  level 
of  55  percent  (fresh  meat  has  about  20  percent).  But  who  could  pos- 
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sibly  ea/t  it?  It  is  bitter,  beany,  and  loaded  ^vith  indigestible  carbo- 
hydrates. It  is  scarcely  a candidate  for  shelf  space  at  your  favorite 
supermarket. 

Keference  to  the  chart  which  we  have  prepared  will  enable  us  to 
take  you  quickly  through  the  Bontrae  manufacturing  process  used 
to  convert  the  inedible  high  protein  soybean  meal  to  an  endless  variety 
of  slices,  cubes,  portions,  bits  and  granules  of  meat  analogs,  that  is, 
products  which  are  analogous  to  meat  in  color,  in  flavor,  in  texture, 
and,  of  course,  in  high  protein  value  and  content. 

We  ^ait  by  taking  the  soybean  meal  through  an  extraction  and  re- 
fining process.  This  yields  a slurried  protein  that  is  95  percent  pure. 
This  product  is  fed  into  spinning  machines  (much  like  those  u^d 
in  the  textile  industry)  from  whicm  it  emerges  as  bands  of  tiny  white 
fibers. 

These  bands — l^/^-inches  wide — and  containing  some  16,000  in- 
dividual fibers  then  pass  over  a series  of  rollers  which  expel  mois- 
ture and  strengthen  the  fibers.  At  this  point  the  product  is  nearly 
colorless,  odorless — ^and  tasteless.  We  are  then  able  to  add  color, 
flavor,  supplemental  nutrients  and  Stabilizers  and  in  the  final  stage 
to  cut  into  desired  shapes  and  sizes. 

One  such  result  and  the  first  Bontrae  product  to  be  sold  in  super- 
markets is  Bac*Os®.  These  are  crispy  chips  with  a flavor  like  bacon 
which  are  used  increasingly  by  U.S.  nomemakers  in  salads,  casseroles, 
sandwiches,  scrambled  eggs,  et  cetera. 

Somehow,  it  all  seems  quite  simple  and  yet  we  invested  some  300 
man-years  of  research  effoiit  and  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  ex- 
penditures before  achieving  volume  production  of  these  world’s  new- 
est foods  at  our  multimillion-dollar  Bontrae  plant  in  Cedar  Kapids, 
Iowa,  in  September  of  1970. 

Substantial  steps  have  been  taken  to  document  the  dietary  merit  of 
Bontrae  products.  Four  separate  nutrition  studies  have  ibeen  con- 
ducted by  independent  research  both  in  this  country  and  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Nutrition  for  Central  America  in  Guatemala. 

Two  of  these  metabolic  investigations  were  with  adults,  one  with 
children  and  one  with  animals.  The  result : Bontrae  foods  were  found 
to  be  equivalent  to  meat  and  almost  equivalent  to  milk  in  nutri- 
tional merit — with  a bonus  benefit  of  low  cholesterol. 

Acceptance  of  experimental  diets  using  the  vegetable  protein  prod- 
ucts over  long  periods  has  been  good. 

The  research  conducted  with  children  showed  that  the  quality  of 
the  Bontrae  products  is  high  enough  to  maintain  growth  and  weight 
gain  of  healthy  children. 

Let  me  quicKly  run  through  some  of  the  other  attributes  of  these  new 
foods — 


Bontrae  foods  are  generally  cheaper  than  their  familiar  counterparts 
ranging  in  price  in  moist  frozen  form  from  55  to  85  cents  a pound,  de- 
pending on  the  specific  type  of  product.  It  should  be  stressed  that  Bon- 
trae is  not  intended  to  be  nor  will  it  be  a threat  to  meat.  Bontrae  sup- 
plements meat  and  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  meat  in  many 
instances. 
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Bontrae  can  be  tailored  into  any  desired  nutritional  framework,  such 
as  high  or  low  in  carbohydrates  or  animal  or  vegetable  fat,  with  or 
without  unsaturated  fats,  zero  cholesterol,  with  or  without  vitamins 
and  minerals,  precisely  controlled  calorie  content,  vegetarian  or  kosher. 

ADAPTABILITY 

Bontrae  products  are  adaptable  to  any  food  preparation  system. 
They  are  precooked  and  can  be  refrigerated,  frozen,  canned,  or  dried. 
They  offer  special  advantages  to  those  responsible  for  large  volume 
meal  preparation,  for  example,  schools,  prisons,  hospitals,  restaurants, 
hotels,  et  cetera. 

Our  Cedar  Rapids  plant  is  now  producing  a series  of  products  de- 
signed for  this  type  of  institution. 

I am  happy  to  say  as  of  this  week  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  announced  specifications  for  textured  vegetable  protein  prod- 
ucts which  permit  these  products,  if  local  authorities  wish,  to  be  used 
in  school  lunch  and  other  child-feeding  programs. 

Other  food  companies  are  marketing  similar  products,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  anticipate  an  ever-growing  demand  in  this  field. 

In  their  simplest  context,  Bontrae-like  products  substantially  in- 
crease our  world  supply  of  high  quality  protein  by  utilizing  raw  mate- 
rial directly  from  nature  and  specifically  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
potential  for  nutritional  and  human  good  is  staggering. 

Any  discussion  of  Bontrae  leads  inevitably  to  the  question  of  its  ap- 
plicability in  protein  deficient  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 
We  have  the  raw  material  to  work  with  since  textured  protein  products 
can  be  spun  from  not  only  soybeans  but  also  such  oilseeds  as  cotton- 
seeds, peanuts,  and  sunflower  seeds.  Today  the  meal  from  these  seeds 
is  largely  wasted  in  many  countries. 

In  conjunction  with  AID,  we  are  undertaking  an  extensive  study  of 
the  indigenous  food  patterns  of  West  Pakistan.  From  this  study  will 
come  the  guidelines  to  the  development  of  vegetable  protein  based  ana- 
logs to  be  used  as  substitutes  or  supplements  in  the  native  diet.  These 
new  foods  will  be  familiar,  palatable,  and  highly  nutritious. 

When  we  talk  about  Bontrae  and  similar  products  no^v  being  manu- 
factured by  other  American  food  companies,  we  are  looking  at  the  big 
picture — the  potential  through  science  and  mass  marketing  to  add 
significantly  to  the  world  supply  and  consumption  of  protein  rich 
foods. 

For  just  a moment  I would  like  to  share  with  you  the  story  of  an- 
other kind  of  new  product  development — one  that  is  fully  as  exciting 
as  Bontrae  but  which,  strangely  enough,  has  a total  potential  market 
in  this  country  of  far  less  than  1 percent  of  our  population.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  take  time  to  talk  about  such  a relatively  small 
number  of  people,  but  I do  so  for  two  reasons : 

1.  It  illustrates  what  we  must  not  lose  sight  of — the  meaning  of  what 
is  good  nutrition  can  vary  greatly  with  individual  needs. 

2.  The  end  of  all  malnutrition  will  not  be  fully  attained  until  a large 
number  of  specialized  dietary  needs  are  successfully  met. 
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I would  like  to  take  a moment  to  talk  about  a couple  of  other 
products. 

You  say,  ^^Why  bother  me  when  you  tell  me  these  products  are  only 
going  to  involve  a couple  hundred  thousand  people?” 

I ao  it  because  it  illustrates  a point  about  nutrition.  Everything  is 
not  everything  to  everyone.  What  is  necessary  for  certain  diets  may 
have  no  relevance  in  your  life  or  mine. 

I think  we  must  realize  that  the  end  of  malnutrition  and  hunger 
will  not  be  fully  attained  until  a large  number  of  specialized  dietary 
needs  are  successfully  met. 

Paygel®  P Baking  Mix  and  Wheat  Starch : 

This  is  a can  of  a product  we  call  Paygel  P Baking  Mix.  You  will 
never  see  it  advertised,  nor  will  you  find  it  even  in  the  largest  super- 
market. And  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  will  never  have  it  in  your  home 
or  use  it  in  your  diet,  for  it  is  limited  in  its  usage  to  those  suffering 
from  certain  reasonable  rare  diseases  and  unable  to  tolerate  normal 
protein  intake;  for  example,  persons  needing  kidney  transplants  or 
dialysis  treatment. 

Paygel  P,  Wheat  Starch,  is  in  one  sense  an  accident  but  a happy 
result  of  what  can  happen  when  science  and  industry  collaborate. 
Several  years  ago,  we  supplied  a research  team  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  Center  with  some  special  wheat  starch  in  response 
to  a personal  request.  Such  requests  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  99  cases 
out  of  IOO5  we  never  know  what,  if  anything,  is  the  result  of  the  re- 
search being  done. 

But  this  was  the  one  case  out  of  100  when  we  did  find  out.  A project 
report  written  for  the  American  Dietetic  Association  by  the  Michigan 
research  team  described  a low  protein  bread  made  with  our  special 
wheat  starch.  The  phone  started  ringing,  the  letters  began  to  come  in — 
the  doctors  all  over  the  country  wanted  this  product  for  their  patients. 
What’s  more,  they  wanted  the  product  in  a palatable  form,  something 
people  would  eat  happily  as  a substitute  for  ordinary  bread. 

Paygel  P Baking  Mix  is  our  answer  to  these  requests.  It  contains 
no  wheat  flour,  no  eggs,  no  milk,  no  salt.  By  all  the  known  rules,  it 
shouldn’t  bake  up  into  much  of  anything,  let  alone  a normal-tasting 
loaf  of  bread.  But  it  does  and  thereby  contributes  significantly  to  the 
good  health  and  nutrition  of  thousands  of  long-suffering  persons,  many 
of  them  children. 

Medical  interest  in  our  product  is  understandable,  but  we  want  to 
emphasize  that  our  recipes  and  products  will  not  cure  disease.  How- 
ever, by  improving  the  variety  of  foods  available  to  those  afflicted  with 
renal  malrunction,  celiac-spru,  and  PKU,  we  are  providing  badly 
needed  nutrition  and  palatability. 

CHONO'^  : CHOLESTEROL-FREE  EGG  SUBSTITUTE 

This  is  a sample  of  another  new  product  aimed  at  a special  nutri- 
tional need — less  cholesterol.  Chono  is  an  imitation  whole  egg  powder 
made  of  dried  egg  whites  and  a synthesized  yoke  made  primarily  from 
safflower  oil  and  containing  no  cholesterol.' The  name  is  a takeoff  on 
the  product’s  attributes — Cho-no,  no  cho-lesterol. 

The  product  has  only  about  5 percent  as  much  saturated  fat  as 
whole  egg  powder  and  about  half  the  calories.  Its  protein  quality  is 
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very  similar  to  that  of  dried  whole  eggs,  and  it  has  the  nutrition  found 
in  dried  egg  whites. 

I liave  attempted  in  these  remarks  to  demonstrate  our  concern  over 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

May  I close  by  sharijig  with  you  seven  specific  conclusions  rele- 
vant to  this  whole  field  : 

We  have  to  work  in  a spirit  of  cooperation  and  not  confrontation. 
I think  Government  must  be  willing  to  credit  industry  with  both 
honorable  motives  and  a record  of  achievements.  I acknowledge  we 
in  industry  must  have  a clearer  and  broader  picture  of  what  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  and  we  must  certainly  develop  far  greater  cre- 
ativity in  working  toward  solutions  that  lead  us  to  our  common 
goals. 

This  leads  us  to  a challenge  which  I think  is  both  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  responsibility.  I know  I speak  for  my  company  and 
for  others  when  I say  that  we  recognize  that  as  a prontmaking  orga- 
nization our  economic  objectives  must  be  consistent  with  the  enhance- 
ment of  our  social  order.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  are  proceeding  in 
the  development  of  new  products  for  the  American  consumer. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Parker  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Paul  L.  Parker,  Senior  Vice  President,  General 

Mills,  Inc. 

My  name  is  Paul  Parker.  I am  Senior  Vice  President  of  General  Mills  in 
Minneapolis.  I am  here  today  'because  our  company  believes  strongly,  as  we 
know  you  do,  that  increased  communication  and  understanding  among  govern- 
ment, industry,  science,  education  and  in  fact  all  segments  of  our  society  are 
essential  elements  to  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Through  his  personal  participation  in  two  White  House  Conferences  on  Pood 
and  Nutrition  and  in  testimony  ibefore  the  House  Democratic  Study  Group  last 
year,  our  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Jim  McFarland,  has  outlined 
the  General  Mills  corporate  philosophy,  policy  and  action  programs  in  the 
struggle  to  provide  more  people  with  more  and  better  food  products  at  rea- 
sonable cost  I have  included  copies  of  both  remarks  in  material  sent  to  this 
Committee. 

"^e  results  of  the  White  House  Conferences  of  December,  19G9  included  a 
series  of  what  were  termed  recommendations.  I prefer  to  think  of  them  as 
challenges — challenges  to  each  of  us  to  move  forward  more  effectively  and  more 
rapidly  in  the  attainment  of  a commonly  shared  goal,  the  end  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  today  will  hopefully  be  useful  in  telling  you  how  one  company. 
General  Mills,  has  responded  to  meet  a major  White  House  Conference  challenge  : 
namely,  the  development  of  new  and  nutritious  and  economic  foods  for  the  Ameri- 
can table.  There  are  obviously  many  other  facets  of  the  complex  problem  'before 
us,  but  my  remarks  will  be  limited  to  a few  specific  examples  of  new  product 
development,  an  important  but  not  total  answer  to  our  problem.  This  total 
answer  will  be  found  in  our  ability  to  win  three  separate  battles — economic, 
educational  and  motivational.  Some  persons  are  hungry  and  malnourished  be- 
cause they  lack  the  money  to  buy  good  food ; this  is  an  economic  problem.  Some 
people  have  the  money  but  don’t  know  what  to  buy ; this  is  an  educational  prob- 
lem. And  an  astonishing  number  of  people  have  both  the  money  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  buy  and  eat — they  just  don’t  care  about  good  nutrition ; this  is 
a motivational  problem. 

Let  me  begin  with  this  simple  premise : despite  spectacular  increases  in  ^vorld 
food  production,  drastic  food  shortages  lie  ahead.  We  acknowledge  that  the 
traditional  methods  of  food  production,  augmented  by  fertilizers,  mechanization, 
irrigation,  new  hybrids  and  agricultural  research,  will  substantially  and  con- 
tinually increase  output— the  fact  is,  however,  that  this  will  be  only  temporarily 
.sufficient  to  narrow  the  gap  between  available  supply  and  desperate  demand. 

Despite  all  that  science  and  agriculture  have  achieved,  the  historic  means  of 
processing  food  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  those  items  which  are  at  once  the 
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most  prized  in  most  cultures  and  likewise  tlie  most  essential  for  dietary  needs. 
In  combating  nialnutrition,  there  are  no  great  technical  problems  in  suixplyiiig 
calories  and  it  has  become  relatively  simple  to  add  whatever  vitamins  and  min- 
erals that  may  be  necessary.  But  the  provision  of  protein  in  the  diet  represents 
a major  technical  and  marketing  challenge  for  it  is  the  high  protein  foods  rep- 
resented in  their  most  faniiliar  forms  by  meat,  fish,  fowl,  eggs  and  dairy  product.s 
which  are  both  most  prized  and  most  expensive  and  most  difficult  to  replace. 

Much  of  mankind  depends  heavily  on  this  type  of  protein.  Our  bodies  cannot 
manufacture  protein  from  non-protein  components  in  the  diet,  and  we  are  totally 
unable  to  store  protein  in  our  bodies.  Each  of  us  must  have  a minimum  daily  pro- 
tein requirement  or  our  health  begins  to  suffer. 

One  of  our  diflBculties  is  that  conversion  by  animals  and  poultry  of  the  food  they 
eat  into  food  ^ve  eat  is  relatively  inefiScient,  Even  at  the  best,  the  conversion  efl3- 
ciency  is  only  25%  or  so,  and  conversion  of  protein  in  many  common  meat  forms 
is  much  poorer  than  that.  When  a steer  eats  soybean  meal  or  alfalfa  it  converts 
the  protein  content  into  steak  at  an  eflSciency  of  about  7%.  If,  however,  the  soy- 
bean meal  or  alfalfa  were  eaten  directly  by  the  human  consumer,  the  efiSciency 
would  jump  some  70% — a tenfold  increase  in  effective  utilization. 

The  questions  then  are : Can  world  protein  supplies  be  extended  by  direct  con- 
version of  plant  foodstuffs  to  human  food?  Can  we  make  and  market  new  kinds  of 
high  quality  protein  food  which  will  supplement,  not  supplant,  the  proteins  now 
being  provided  in  more  traditional  ways? 

Happily,  the  au.swer  to  these  questions  is  yes  and  how  are  we  going  about  it  is 
what  I should  like  to  discuss  at  this  point. 

I want  to  describe  the  development  of  high  protein  formulated  foods  created 
from  agricultural  raw  materials.  At  General  Mills  these  products  are  known  as 
Bontrae®,  a brand  name  of  our  company  to  identify  a whole  series  of  tex- 
tured vegetable  protein  foods. 

We  start  with  soybean  meal.  As  a potential  dietary  asset  this  is  a remarkable 
product  of  nature,  for  the  oil  free  meal  has  a protein  level  of  55%  (fresh  meat  has 
about  20%).  But  who  could  possibly  eat  it?  It  is  bitter,  beany  and  loaded  with 
indigestible  carbohydrates.  It  is  scarcely  a candidate  for  shelf  space  at  your 
favorite  supermarket. 

Reference  to  the  chart  which  we  have  prepared  will  enable  us  to  take  you 
quickly  through  the  Bontrae  manufacturing  process  used  to  convert  the  inedible 
high  protein  soybean  meal  to  an  endless  variety  of  slices,  cubes,  portions,  bits  and 
granules  of  meat  analogues,  i.e.  products  which  are  analogous  to  meat  in  color, 
in  flavor,  in  texture,  and  of  course  in  high  protein  value  and  content. 

We  start  by  taking  the  soybean  meal  through  an  extraction  and  refining  process. 
This  yields  a slurried  protein  that  is  95%  pure.  This  product  is  fed  into  spinning 
machines  (much  like  those  used  in  the  textile  industry)  from  which  it  emerges 
as  bands  of  tiny  white  fibers.  These  bands — IW*  wide — and  containing  some 
16,000  individual  fibers  then  pass  over  a series  of  rollers  which  expel  moisture 
and  strengthen  the  fibers.  At  this  point  the  product  is  nearly  colorless,  odorless — 
and  tasteless.  We  are  then  able  to  add  color,  flavor,  supplemental  nutrients  and 
stabilizers  and  in  the  final  stage  to  cut  into  desired  shapes  and  sizes. 

One  such  result  and  the  first  Bontrae  product  to  be  sold  in  supermarkets  is 
Bac*Os®.  These  are  crispy  chips  with  a flavor  like  bacon  which  are  used 
increasingly  by  U.S.  homemakers  in  salads,  casseroles,  sandwiches,  scrambled 
eggs,  etc. 

Somehow,  it  all  seems  quite  simple  and  yet  we  invested  some  300  man  years  of 
research  effort  and  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  expenditures  before  achieving  vol- 
ume production  of  these  world’s  newest  foods  at  our  multimillion  dollar  Bontrae 
plant  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  in  September  of  1970. 

Substantial  steps  have  been  taken  to  document  the  dietary  merit  of  Bontrae 
products.  Four  separate  nutrition  studies  have  been  conducted  by  indei>eiident  re- 
search both  in  this  country  and  at  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  for  Central  America 
and  Guatemala.  Two  of  these  metabolic  investigations  were  with  adults,  one 
with  children  and  one  with  animals.  The  result : Bontrae  foods  were  found  to  be 
equivalent  to  meat  and  almost  equivalent  to  milk  in  nutritional  merit — with  a 
bonus  benefit  of  low  cholesterol.  Acceptance  of  experimental  diets  using  the  vege- 
table protein  products  over  long  periods  has  been  good.  Tlie  re.search  conducted 
with  children  showed  that  the  quality  of  the  Bontrae  products  is  high  enough  to 
maintain  growth  and  weight  gain  of  healthy  children. 

Let  me  quickly  run  through  some  of  the  other  attributes  of  these  new  foods : 

Economics:  Bontrae  foods  are  generally  cheaper  than  their  familiar  counter- 
parts ranking  in  price  in  moist  frozen  form  from  55^  to  85^  a pound,  depending 
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on  the  specific  type  of  product.  It  should  be  stressed  that  Bontrae  is  not  intended 
to  be  nor  will  it  be  a threat  to  meat.  Bontrae  supplements  meat  and  will  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  meat  in  many  instances. 

Vermtility:  Bontrae  can  be  tailored  into  any  desired  nutritional  framework 
Sfuch  as  high  or  low  in  carbohydrates  or  animal  or  vegetable  fat,  with  or  without 
unsaturated  fats,  zero  cholesterol,  with  or  without  vitamins  and  minerals,  pre- 
cisely controlled  calorie  content,  vegetarian  or  kosher. 

Adaptability:  Bontrae  products  are  adaptable  to  any  food  preparation  system. 
They  are  precooked  and  can  be  refrigerated,  frozen,  canned  or  dried.  They  offer 
special  advantages  to  those  responsible  for  large  volume  meal  preparation,  e.g. 
schools,  prisons,  hospitals,  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.  Our  Cedar  Rapids  plant  is  now 
producing  a series  of  products  designed  for  this  type  of  institution.  Other  food 
companies  are  marketing  similar  products,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  an 
ever  growing  demand  in  this  field. 

In  their  simplest  context  Bontrae-llke  products  substantially  increase  our 
world  supply  of  high  quality  protein  by  utilizing  raw  material  directly  from  nature 
and  specifically  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  potential  for  nutritional  and  human 
good  is  staggering. 

Any  discussion  of  Bontrae  leads  inevitably  to  the  question  of  its  applicability 
in  protein  deficient  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  We  have  the  raw 
material  to  work  with  since  textured  protein  products  can  be  spun  from  not  only 
soybeans  but  also  such  oilseeds  as  cottonseeds,  peanuts  and  sunflower  seeds.  To- 
day the  meal  from  these  seeds  is  largely  wasted  in  many  countries.  In  conjunction 
with  AID  we  are  undertaking  an  extensive  study  of  the  indigenous  food  patterns 
of  West  Pakistan.  From  this  study  will  come  the  guidelines  to  the  development  of 
vegetable  protein  based  analogues  to  be  used  as  substitutes  or  supplements  in  the 
native  diet.  These  new  foods  will  be  familiar,  palatable  and  highly  nutritious. 

When  we  talk  about  Bontrae  and  similar  products  now  being  manufactured  by 
other  American  food  companies  we’re  looking  at  the  big  picture — the  potential 
through  science  and  mass  marketing  to  add  significantly  to  the  world  supply  and 
consumption  of  protein  rich  foods.  For  just  a moment  I’d  like  to  share  with  you 
the  story  of  another  kind  of  new  product  development — one  that’s  fully  as  excit- 
ing as  Bontrae  but  which  strangely  enough  has  a total  potential  market  in  this 
country  of  far  less  than  one  i)ercent  of  our  population.  It  may  seem  presumptuous 
to  take  time  to  talk  about  such  a relatively  small  ntimber  of  people,  but  I do  so 
for  two  reasons : 

(1)  It  illustrates  what  we  must  not  lose  sight  of — the  meaning  of  what  is  good 
nutrition  can  vary  greatly  with  individual  needs. 

(2)  The  end  of  all  malnutrition  will  not  be  fully  attained  until  a large  num- 
ber of  specialized  dietary  needs  are  successfully  met. 

PAYQEL  ® P BAKING  MIX  AND  WHEAT  STARCH 

This  is  a can  of  a product  we  call  Paygel  P Baking  Mix.  You  will  never  see 
it  advertised  nor  will  you  find  it  even  in  the  largest  supermarket.  And  if  you  are 
fortunate  you  ^v111  never  have  it  in  your  home  or  use  it  in  your  diet,  for  it  is 
limited  in  its  usage  to  those  suffering  from  certain  reasonably  rare  diseases  and 
unable  to  tolerate  normal  protein  intake — for  example,  persons  needing  kidney 
transplants  or  dialysis  treatment. 

Paygel  P,  Wheat  Starch,  is  in  one  sense  an  accident  but  a happy  result  of  what 
can  happen  when  science  and  industry  collaborate.  Several  years  ago  we  supplied 
a research  team  at  the  Univer.sity  of  Michigan  Medical  Center  with  some  special 
wheat  starch  in  response  to  a personal  request.  Such  requests  are  not  uncommon, 
and  in  99  cases  out  of  100  we  never  know  what  if  anything  is  the  result  of  the 
research  being  done. 

But  this  was  the  one  case  out  of  100  when  we  did  find  out.  A project  report 
written  for  the  American  Dietetic  Association  by  the  Michigan  research  team 
described  a low  protein  bread  made  with  our  special  wheat  starch.  The  phone 
started  ringing,  the  letters  began  to  come  in — doctors  all  over  the  country  wanted 
this  product  for  their  patients.  What’s  more  they  wanted  the  product  in  a palat- 
able form,  something  people  would  eat  happily  as  a substitute  for  ordinary  bread. 

Paygel  P Baking  Mix  is  our  answer  to  these  requests.  It  contains  no  wheat 
flour,  no  eggs,  no  milk,  no  salt.  By  all  the  known  rules  it  shouldn’t  bake  up  into 
much  of  anything,  let  alone  a normal  tasting  loaf  of  bread.  But  it  does  and 
thereby  contributes  significantly  to  the  good  health  and  nutrition  of  thousands  of 
long  suffering  persons,  many  of  them  children. 
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Medical  interest  in  our  product  is  understandable,  but  we  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  recipes  and  products  will  not  cure  disease.  However,  by  improving  the 
variety  of  foods  available  to  those  afllicted  with  renal  malfunction,  celiac-sprue 
PKU  we  are  providing  badly  needed  nutrition  and  palatability. 

OHONO^*“':  OHOLESTEROL-FREE  EGG  SUBSTITUTE 

This  is  a sample  of  another  new  product  aimed  at  a special  nutritional  need — 
less  cholesterol.  Chono  is  an  imitation  whole  egg  powder  made  of  dried  egg 
whites  and  a synthesized  yoke  made  primarily  from  Safflower  oil  and  containing 
no  cholesterol.  The  name  is  a take-off  on  the  product’s  attributes — Cho-no,  no 
cfeo-lesterol. 

The  product  has  only  about  5%  as  much  saturated  fat  as  whole  egg  powder 
and  about  half  the  calories.  Its  protein  quality  is  very  similar  to  that  of  dried 
whole  eggs  and  it  has  the  nutrition  found  in  dried  egg  whites. 

I have  attempted  in  these  remarks  to  demonstrate  our  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  May  I close  by  sharing  with  you  seven  specific 
conclusions  relevant  to  this  whole  field : 

1.  Because  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  specifics  of  malnutrition  we  must 
continue  and  expand  the  kind  of  study  inaugurated  in  HEW  on  a 10-state 
basis. 

2.  Industry  should  work  with  government  to  help  strengthen  such  measures 
as  the  school  lunch  program  and  food  stamp  program.  Equally  vital  are  sub- 
stantial changes  in  our  welfare  system. 

3.  The  food  industry  should  seek  to  give  more  definitive  and  easier  to  under- 
stand nutritional  information  on  package  labels. 

4.  We  should  encourage  the  establishment  and  publication  of  nutritional 
guidelines.  If  and  as  these  are  published  the  food  industry  should  encourage 
their  use  and  promote  their  understanding  to  the  public. 

5.  We  should  recognize  that  while  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among 
experts  on  certain  nutrition  issues  there  is  also  an  impressive  number  of  agreed 
upon  principles  and  facts.  We  should  heed  this  expert  testimony. 

6.  We  must  revitalize  the  concepts  and  programs  bearing  upon  nutrition 
education.  More  importantly  we  must  realize  that  education  is  not  enough — 
lack  of  motivation  to  eat  nutritionally  remains  as  one  of  our  very  greatest 
problems. 

7.  We  need  to  work  in  a spirit  of  cooperation,  not  confrontation.  Govern- 
ment must  be  willing  to  credit  industry  with  both  honorable  motives  and  a 
record  of  achievement.  We  in  industry  must  have  a clearer,  broader  picture 
of  our  responsibilities  and  develop  greater  creativity  in  working  toward  a 
solution  that  leads  us  to  our  common  goals. 

All  of  this  represents  to  us  a challenge  both  in  terms  of  economics  and 
social  responsibility.  We  recognize  that  as  a profit  making  organization  our 
economic  objectives  must  be  consistent  with  the  enhancement  of  our  social 
order.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  are  proceeding  in  the  development  of  better 
food  products  for  the  American  consumer. 

Thank  you. 


Frank  C.  Hildebrand,  Vice  President,  Executive  Director  of  the  General 

Mills  Foundation  and  Chairman  of  the  Information  Systems  Planning 

Board,  General  Mills,  Ino. 

Prank  C.  Hildebrand,  General  Mills  vice  president,  joined  the  company  in 
1935  as  a chemist  in  the  research  laboratories. 

Born  October  6,  1909,  in  Hinsdale,  111.,  he  earned  his  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree from  Beloit  College  in  1931,  his  master  of  science  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1933,  and  his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  biochemistry  from 
Columbia  University  in  1935. 

Hildebrand  transferred  from  research  activities  to  the  quality  control  de- 
partment in  1943,  becoming  its  technical  director  in  1949.  Prom  Jime,  1952,  imtil 
January,  1956,  he  served  as  administrative  assistant  to  President  C.  H.  Bell, 
then  became  director  of  quality  control.  He  became  a vice  president  in  May  of 
the  same  year,  when  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  all  quality  control  and 
data  processing  activities.  In  October,  1965,  he  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Information  Systems  Planning  Board  and  in  October,  1968,  he  was  named 
Director  of  the  General  Mills  Foundation. 
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Hildebrand  is  a trustee  of  Beloit  College,  past  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Cereal  Chemists  and  a member  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. Married,  helms  three  grown  children:  Nancy,  (Mrs.  Frank  N.  Jones  III), 
David,  and  Marcia,  (Mrs.  Paul  M.  Ginsburg). 


Dr.  Ivy  M.  Celender,  director  of  Nutritional  Service,  General  Mills,  received 
her  B.S.  degree  from  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  an  M.S.  and  D.S. 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health. 

Prior  to  joining  the  General  Mills  staff  in  November  1963,  Dr.  Celender  taught 
German  in  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Program  in  Germany  and  later 
taught  nutrition  in  a Pittsburgh  High  School. 

Dr.  Celender  is  a member  of  the  Minnesota  Nutritional  Council,  American  and 
Minnesota  Dietetic  Associations,  Zonta  International,  American  and  Minnesota 
Home  Economics  Association,  Home  Economists  in  Business,  the  American 
Academy  for  Advancement  of  Science,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Macala^r  \\^omen*s  Club  and  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts.  She  was  nomi- 
nated and  listed  in  Outstandng  Young  Women  of  America  and  included  in  Who's 
Who  of  American  Women. 

She  is  married  to  Dr.  Donald  D.  Celender  and  her  hobbies  range  from 
sewing,  foreign  cookery  and  the  arts  of  skating  and  swimming. 

Dr.  Celender’s  responsibilities  at  General  Mills  include  working  with  almost 
every  department  on  the  nutritional  aspects  of  products.  She  starts  with  the 
development  of  the  product  and  follows  it  through  marketing  and  adverting  to 
the  final  stages  of  working  with  the  legal  department  to  approve  nutritional 
aspects  of  advertising  claims,  package  backs  and  commercials.  Her  office  is  a 
focal  point  within  the  company  for  nutritional  information  as  it  applies  to  prod- 
ucts and  their  ingredients. 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Food  and  Nutrition/  AVilliamsbubq,  Va., 
February  5,  1971 ; on  Remarks  by  James  P.  McFarland,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Fourteen  months  ago  those  of  us  in  this  room  participated  in  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food  and  Nutrition.  We  are  joined  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer  by  hundreds  of  concerned  citizens — men  and  women  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  we  could  and  must  find  ways  by  which  every  American  could 
be  assured  of  a healthy  and  nutritions  diet. 

I recall  that  on  tJhe  last  day  of  the  Conference  one  of  our  Panel  members  turned 
to  his  neighbor  and  asked,  ‘*Do  you  think  the  Conference  has  been  a success?” 
And  the  answer  was,  don’t  know — come  back  in  a year  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

Today,  our  task  is  to  evaluate  the  events  of  the  past  year  and  to  measure  our 
progress  against  the  needs  and  the  demands  of  our  society.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  an  accounting  of  how  well  we  have  performed  against  the  chal- 
lenges which  the  Conference  posed  for  each  of  us  in  December  of  1969. 

I submit  that  in  one  very  real  sense  the  White  House  Conference  of  a year  ago 
was  an  immediate  success.  It  identified  and  isolated  specific  problems;  it  estab* 
lished  a national  climate  of  concern ; and  it  marshalled  the  combined  resources 
of  government,  agriculture,  the  food  industry,  science,  education  and  the  “man 
in  the  street”  to  attack  wholeheartedly  our  weaknesses  and  our  shortcomings. 
These  combined  resources  have  achieved  much  in  the  past  14  months  and  I am 
pleased  and  honored  to  serve  today  as  the  spokesman  for  the  American  food 
industry. 

I am  keenly  aware  of  the  dedication,  the  social  consciousness,  the  practicality, 
and  the  determination  ^vith  which  our  industry’s  people  are  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  vitally  important  task  before  usi  Such  responsiveness  is  not  new, 
for  the  underlying  motivation  of  our  Free  Enterprise  System  is  based  on  the 
providing  of  service  and  value  to  the  consumer  . . . this  motivation  has  charac- 
terized our  industry  for  many  years  and  has  enabled  it  time  after  time  to  respond 
successfully  to  the  particular  challenge  of  the  day. 


^ See  the  complete  Report  of  Follow-Up  Conference,  p.  293. 
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It  may  be  useful  if  at  this  point  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  basic*  four — and 
here  I am  not  talking  about  food  qualities  but  nitlier  about  the  basic  four  respon- 
sibilities of  government  and  the  food  industry  as  defined  by  the  Conference. 

1.  To  enhance  the  nutritional  well-being  of  all  Americans. 

2.  To  provide  information  to  facilitate  consumer  understanding  of  food 
and  nutrition. 

3.  To  assure  the  safety  and  quality  of  all  food  products. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  American  social  environment. 

Before  discussing  in  some  detail  and  with  specific  examples  of  how  we  have 

responded  to  these  basic  four,  I should  like  to  make  some  general  observations 
about  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  situation  facing  us. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  clear  that  we  need  to  find  out  a great  deal  more  about 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States  than  is  now  available  to  ns. 
The  recent  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  AVelfare  10  State  Survey 
provided  us  all  with  a wealth  of  insight  and  knowledge  but  more  data  are 
needed. 

Obviously,  malnutrition  is  often  the  direct  by-product  of  poverty  and  yet  in 
the  Survey  it  was  noted  that  well-nourished  families  were  living  side  by  side 
with  victims  of  malnutrition  even  though  family  income  was  similar  and  at 
the  poverty  level. 

We  find  malnutrition  in  families  and  individuals  where  lack  of  purchasing 
power  cannot  be  blamed — the  bad  eating  habits  of  teen-age  girhs  and  some 
young  pregnant  women  are  not  confined  to  the  poor.  There  are  special  prob- 
lems among  some  of  our  aged,  there  are  iK)ckets  of  malnutrition  caused  ap- 
parently by  geographic  isolation,  and  there  are  situations  where  ethnic-based 
food  preferences  make  for  an  inadequate  diet. 

It's  risky  to  simplify  but  I'll  try  nonetheless.  Some  people  are  malnourished 
because  they  simply  can't  afford  to  buy  the  necessary  food.  This  is  an  economic 
problem.  Some  people  are  malnourished  even  though  they  have  the  money — 
they  just  don't  knoxo  what  to  buy.  This  is  an  educational  problem.  And  some 
people  are  malnouri.shed  even  though  they  have  the  money  and  know  what  to 
buy — they  just  don't  care  about  good  nutrition.  This  is  a motivational  problem. 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  basic  four  responsibilities  set  before  us  by  the 
Conference  one  year  ago  . . . 

The  first  was  : “To  enhance  the  nutritional  well-being  of  all  Americans.” 

One  very  basic  response  to  this  particular  challenge  continues  to  be  our 
ability  to  provide  more  people  with  more  good  food  at  low  cost  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  Despite  inflation,  food  costs  as  a percent  of  earning  power 
continue  to  decline.  The  credit  for  this  achievement  belongs  to  a great  many 
different  segments  of  our  society;  and  our  challenge  for  the  future  is  to  im- 
prove upon  a system  which  works  extremely  well  for  most  people  and  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  our  production  and  distribution  system  to  groups  with  special 
needs. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  system  work  as  well  for  all  persons  as  it  now  does  for 
most  of  us,  cooperation  between  the  private  sector  and  government  is  essential. 
We  have  seen  one  dramatic  example  this  past  year  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Plan.  Tlie  USDA  mounted  a vigorous 
campaign  to  stimulate  participation  of  local  communities  in  the  plan  and  in 
five  states,  local  leadership  and  the  food  industry  assisted  in  the  effort  We 
are  happy  to  report  that  we  have  been  of  help  in  reducing  the  nnmjber  of  non- 
participating  counties  and  independent  cities  to  but  10  out  of  a total  of  3,129. 

In  another  area  calling  for  government  action  and  industry  support  we  were 
less  successful.  Our  present  food  marketing  systems  cannot  provide  adequate 
nutrition  where  there  is  not  adequate  income,  and  many  elements  of  the  food 
industry,  including  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  supported  there- 
fore the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

We  were  disapi>ointed  but  not  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  this  measure 
in  Congress,  and  we  shall  continue  to  fight  for  the  passage  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation in  1971. 

The  enhancement  of  the  nutritional  well-being  of  our  citizens  means  better 
new  products  together  with  the  improvement  of  our  traditional  foods — in  this 
respect  it  has  been  a banner  year.  For  example  : 

1.  A broadly  distributed  breakfast  drink  has  been  reformulate  to  include 

higher  amounts  of  iron.  ■ 

2.  A new  pasta  product  has  been  introduced — an  excellent  jprotein  value 
with  great  promise  as  a low  cost,  highly  nutritious  substance. 


3.  A product  now  in  test  market  consists  of  two  cake-like  squares  containing 
vitamins  A,  B-1,  B-2,  B-12,  C,  D,  E in  addition  to  calcium,  niacin,  phosphorus 
and  iron  and  with  as  much  Protein,  vitamins,  and  minerals  as  a complete 
breakfast. 

4.  Another  new  product  in  the  form  of  a cake  will  when  served  with  8 ounces 
of  milk  provide  one-fourth  of  the  recommended  daily  allowance  of  all  nu- 
trients for  a 12-year-old  boy.  The  product  is  well  accepted  and  is  readily  served 
in  inner  city  schools  since  no  utensils  or  special  personnel  are  required. 

5.  The  nutritional  improvement  of  snack  products  has  been  notable.  One 
manufacturer  now  enriches  his  complete  line  of  230  wheat-based  products  with 
vitamins  B-1,  B-2,  niacin  and  iron.  A potato-chip-like  product  fortified  with  soy 
protein  is  available. 

6.  Further  examples  of  nutritional  upgrading  include  the  widespread  use  of 
enriched  flour  in  such  products  as  cake,  brownie  and  pancake  mixes,  the  addi- 
tion of  vitamins  to  fruit  drinks,  margarine  enriched  with  vitamins  A & D, 
fortification  of  instant  dehydrated  potatoes  with  vitamin  C,  one-dish  dinners  with 
meat  supplementation  by  textured  protein  products,  enrichment  of  children’s 
cereals  with  vitamins  and  minerals,  iodization  of  almost  % of  all  salt  consumed 
in  the  so-called  goiter  belt  and  the  enrichment  of  more  than  % of  all  milled  rice 
and  rice  products  sold  in  this  country.  Finally,  we  are  told  that  the  levels  of  iron 
in  the  flour  and  bread  standards  under  the  control  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration are  to  be  increased  by  a factor  of  three  in  line  with  a recommendation 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
level  of  the  B vitamins  will  be  increased  by  50%. 

Perhaps  more  significant  for  the  long  term  is  the  genetic  modification  of  grain 
and  legume  proteins.  Earlier  improvement  of  corn  and  rice  proteins  has  been 
followed  within  the  year  by  a genetic  breakthrough  which  substantially  increased 
the  methionine  content  of  beans  and  thus  improved  their  food  value.  This  work 
was  underwritten  by  a major  food  manufacturer. 

Let  me  add  one  word  of  caution.  Nutrition  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  our 
knowledge  and  our  understanding  both  grows  and  changes  with  each  passing 
day.  We  believe  strongly  in  the  principle  of  the  addition  of  nutrients  to  food.  We 
do  not  endorse,  however,  the  indiscriminate  fortification  of  food  products.  It  can 
be  overdone.  Industry,  science  and  government  must  work  together  to  make  cer- 
tain that  in  attempting  to  improve  the  health  of  our  consumers,  we  do  not  en- 
danger their  health  or  so  increase  the  cost  of  the  products  that  we  make  them  un- 
available to  those  who  likely  have  the  most  need  for  them. 

The  second  basic  resx>onsibility  given  us  by  the  White  House  Conference  was : 
“To  provide  information  to  facilitate  consumer  understanding  about  food  and 
nutrition.”  You  will  recall  that  I have  suggested  we  are  dealing  with  not  only 
those  who  need  to  be  educated  but  with  those  who  must  be  motivated. 

The  record  will  show  that  in  response  to  this  challenge  we  are  today  providing 
more  nutritional  information  to  more  people  and  through  more  different  means 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history.  These  include  efforts  by  individual 
companies,  by  trade  associations,  by  different  segments  of  the  food  industry  and 
by  the  advertising  fraternity.  It  is  an  ever  growing,  ever  more  effective  com- 
munications program  of  gigantic  proportions.  We  strongly  believe  in  its  achieve- 
ments and  potential.  For  example  : 

1.  The  Food  Council  of  America  has  been  reestablished  as  a vehicle  to  dis- 
seminate nutrition  information.  Sparked  by  the  retail  segment  of  our  industry 
and  supported  by  the  other  elements  of  the  food  business,  the  Council  launched  a 
campaign  based  on  the  familiar  theme,  “Eat  the  basic  four  foods  every  day.” 
Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displays,  x>osters,  color  books,  recipes,  articles, 
media  advertising,  point-of-purchase  materials  and  food  labels  were  utilized. 

2.  We  will  see  this  spring  and  summer  a major  national  public  service  advertis- 
ing campaign.  This  is  a joint  effort  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
the  Advertising  Council,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 
The  planning  is  done,  copy  being  written  and.  all  America  will  be  exposed  to  the 
impact  of  this  nutritional  information  and  education  campaign. 

3.  The  Nutrition  Foundation,  an  organization  supported  by  the  food  industry, 
is  developing  a program  to  get  nutrition  information  to  young  i>eople  through 
the  schools ; specifically  it  is  developing  15  thirty-minute  television  programs  for 
teachers  which  will  constitute  a credit  course  on  nutrition  and  food. 
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4.  The  cereal  industry  lias  carried  out  an  extensive  program  using  package 
backs  to  tell  the  story  of  good  nutrition.  Over  400,000,000  packages  and  nutritional 
messages  are  involved. 

5.  Individual  company  efforts  have  been  legion  and  increase  every  day.  Some 
examples : 

A 28-minute  film  on  nutrition  and  health. 

An  experimental  series  of  nutrition  education  television  messages  aimed 
at  low  income  families. 

Underwriting  of  the  nutrition  segments  of  4r-H  Club  work — ^largest  youth 
nutrition  education  program  in  the  United  States. 

Development  of  comic  books  to  tell  nutrition  story  in  the  idiom  of  inner 
city  youth. 

Massive  displays  of  in-store  material  devoted  to  nutrition  plus  substantial 
advertising  space  in  newspapers  used  by  retailers  for  the  same  purpose. 
Here  are  some  examples. 

(Slides.) 

And  I stop,  not  because  I’ve  run  out  of  examples  but  out  of  time. 

The  White  House  panel  on  Food  Packaging  and  Labeling  said  regarding  nu- 
trition : “.  . . . We  are  convinced  that  communication  must  be  improved  with  the 
consumer,  whoever  he  may  be,  wherever  he  may  live  or  slioi>.” 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  such  communication  is  the  matter  of  nutritional 
labeling  of  food  products.  The  food  industry  endorses  and  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  studies  to  find  the  best  method  of 
communicating  nutrition  information  to  the  consumer  by  means  of  the  product 
label. 

Currently,  three  possible  approaches  are  being  studied  with  actual  consumer 
reactions  and  consumer  under^anding  being  tested.  Any  of  the  three  approaches 
will  provide  the  essential  basic  nutritional  information  about  a particular  food 
to  the  consumer. 

The  third  basic  responsibility  given  us  by  the  White  House  Conference  was : 
“To  assure  safety  and  quality  in  all  food  products.” 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a full  recognition  on  the  part  of  industry  that 
government  must  play  an  essential  role  in  this  area.  This  is  not  to  say  that  in- 
dustry should  only  react  to  government  pressure  or  mandate  but  rather  that 
government  and  industry  must  cooperate  in  fulfilling  their  joint  resiK>nsibility 
to  the  consumer.  Some  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  this  area  include : 

An  educational  and  promotional  effort  by  the  food  industry  to  achieve 
universal  support  of  GMP — good  manufacturing  practices  established  by 
Food  and  Drug. 

Industry  support  for  Congressional  appropriations  large  enough  to  fund 
inspection  needs  of  various  regulatory  agencies. 

Industry  support  for  Food  and  Drug  in  its  plans  to  establish  and  publish 
nutritional  guidelines. 

A notable  increase  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  ingredient  and  finished 
product  testing  both  by  government  and  by  industry.  The  extent  and  impact 
of  this  increase  can  be  recognized  when  we  look  at  the  microbiology  labora- 
tory work  done  by  just  one  food  manufacturer  in  the  past  year.  The  number 
of  individual  analyses  rose  from  39,700  in  1969  to  more  than  57,000  during 
the  year  just  concluded.  All  of  this  can  be  translated  into  a sharply  in- 
creased investment  in  time  and  money  on  behalf  of  improved  product  quality 
and  product  safety. 

The  fourth  and  last  basic  responsibility  as  defined  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference was : “To  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  American  social  environment.’’ 

Surely,  no  one  can  argue  that  this  is  not  a responsibility  incumbent  upon  each 
of  us.  It  is  a challenge  to  the  individual,  to  the  family  and  to  all  of  our  institu- 
tions throughout  the  nation.  It  is  a challenge  which  recognizes  that  the  American 
dream  is  still  a nightmare  to  far  too  many  of  our  citizens.  It  is  a challenge  which 
recognizes  the  inescapable  truth — those  of  us  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
success  of  a profit-making  enterprise  must  at  all  times  pursue  our  goals  in  a man- 
ner wholly  consistent  with  the  social  good. 

Each  of  us  will  view  his  responsibilities  a bit  differently  than  his  neighbor. 
Commitments  will  vary  and  priorities  will  change  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
a change  in  eircumstance.  I am  in  no  position  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  American  food  industry  in  this  regard  except  to  say  that  I know 
them  to  be  fully  dedicated  to  using  their  talents  and  resources  so  as  to  assist 
materially  in  the  improvement  of  the  American  social  environment.  For  example  : 

1.  Day  care  centers,  housing  rehabilitation,  recreational  programs,  com- 
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inuiiity  clean  up  projects  and  school  oi>eratioiis  characterize  food  industry 
involvement  in  the  inner  city. 

2.  The  largest  single  supporter  of  reruns  of  Sesame  Street  is  a food  manu- 
facturer. In  fact,  food  companies  help  finance  this  program  in  over  20  major 
cities. 

3.  Programs  to  assist  minority  entrei)renears  are  numerous  in  the  food 
industry  as  is  close  cooperation  with  NAB  and  related  agencies, 

4.  Our  social  envii'onment  is  ofttimes  most  directly  improved  or  changed 
by  legislative  action.  We  have  within  the  food  industry  this  ixist  year  given 
a great  deal  of  thought  and  study  to  a wide  variety  of  legislative  proposals 
before  Congress  and  have  taken  positions  which  we  feel  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  nation.  Some  no  doubt  will  disagree  with  our  views  on  specific 
bills,  and  we  may  well  disagree  at  times  among  ourselves.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  we  should  let  our  voice  be  heard  and  at  the  same  time  listen 
long  and  carefully  to  those  who  have  a different  point  of  view. 

As  I look  back  over  the  past  year  I am  impressed  by  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  has  been  innovative,  it  has  been  constructive,  and  it  has  been  sub- 
stantial. And  as  I view  where  we  are  today,  I am  once  again  impressed — this 
time  by  how  much  more  demands  to  be  done.  None  of  us  in  industry  views  today^s 
sessions  as  anything  more  than  a brief  respite,  a breathing  spell  that  gives  us 
the  chance  to  make  a progress  report.  Tomorrow,  like  yesterday,  we^ll  be  back 
on  the  firing  line  and  working  toward  the  full  attainment  of  those  gpoals  we 
set  for  ourselves  one  year  ago. 

One  final  word : A noted  ecologist  is  fond  of  saying  that  a fundamental  law 
of  nature  is,  “Everything  depends  upon  everything  else.^^  I believe  that  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  our  fight  for  improved  health  and  nutrition,  we  must  adopt 
the  same  principle — only  we  might  put  it,  “Everyone  depends  upon  everyone 
else.”  There  has  been  this  past  year  perhaps  too  much  criticism  and  not  enough 
communication.  We  are  (or  should  be),  after  all,  allies,  not  enemies.  I would 
hope  that  in  1971  the  government  oflacial,  the  strong  consumerist,  the  educator, 
the  businessman — ^that  somehow  all  of  us  would  realize  that  if  we  can  but  en- 
large our  field  of  common  understanding  and  agreement  we  increase  tenfold 
our  chances  for  success. 

There  are  two  ground  rules  which  I suggest  we  all  adopt : 

1)  Let  us  open  wide  the  doors  of  communication  and  talk  not  merely  with 
those  with  whom  we  agree  but,  more  importantly,  with  those  whose  views  are 
dramatically  different  from  our  own. 

2)  Let  us  at  all  times  be  willing  to  recognize  the  sincerity  and  intellectual 
honesty  of  those  with  opposing  views.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  impugning 
the  motives  of  those  with  whom  we  disagree.  The  American  x>eople  and  their 
needs  for  improved  nutrition  deserve  nothing  less  than  the  best  efforts  of  all 
of  us.  We  are  all  headed  in  the  same  direction  and  seeking  the  same  objectives. 
The  more  we  help  each  other,  the  sooner  we  will  attain  that  goal.  Toward  that 
end,  I pledge  the  support  of  our  American  food  industry. 


Statement  of  J.  P,  McFarland,  General  Mills,  Inc,,  Before  Task  Forces 
OF  Democratic  Study  Group,  September  18,  1970,  Washington,  D,C. 

My  name  is  Jim  McFarland.  I am  the  Board  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  General  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

I should  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Democraitic  Study  Group  for  your 
invitation,  and  I am  especially  grateful  to  your  task  force  chairmen.  Congress- 
men Rosenthal  and  Foley,  for  permitting  me  to  testify  at  this  time  so  that  I 
can  fulfill  other  commitments  which  I have  tomorrow. 

I came  to  Washington  today  for  a very  simple  reason  and  it  is  this:  My 
company  and  I share  your  concern  with  the  food  and  nutrition  pro<blem8  of  this 
nation,  and  we  believe  that  the  solutions  to  these  problems  will  be  found  only, 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

There  has  perhaps  on  all  sides  been  too  much  criticism  and  not  enough  com- 
munication. Your  responsibility  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
to  pose  questions  and  to  gain  a greater  understanding  of  our  industry  i>aral- 
lels  our  responsibility  to  talk  with  you  and  to  work  with  you  in  the  search 
for  a better  fed  and  better  nourished  America.  This  at  least  is  the  spirit  in  which 
I join  you  today. 
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My  remarks  will  iiopefullj^  »be  responsive  to  the  questions  set  fortli  in  the 
outline  for  these  proceedings  as  inailetl  to  my  office  last  week,  I should  like  to 
comment  on  the  following  broad  topics  : 

1.  The  problem  itself — hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  food  industry  and  nutrition  education. 

3.  The  food  industry  and  the  enrichment  and  fortification  of  foods. 

4.  The  food  industry  and  the  search  for  new  and  better  foods. 

5.  The  roles  of  government  and  the  private  sector  in  achieving  a new  and 
higher  level  of  national  nutrition. 

I should,  I think,  at  this  juncture  make  a disclaimer.  While  I can  and  will 
tell  you  of  some  of  the  things  being  done  by  the  food  industry  today,  I am  here 
as  a representative  of  General  Mills  only  and  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
industry  in  giving  you  an  assessment  of  what  we  are  doing  or  should  be  doing 
in  the  future. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  first  point  for  discussion — the  problem  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  che  United  States. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  say  is  that  while  we  know  there  is  a 
problem,  we  really  don't  know  very  much  about  the  specifics.  And  the  reason 
we  don’t  know  is  that  until  Dr.  Schaefer  undertook  his  10-state  survey  last 
year,  no  study  on  this  subject  had  ever  been  undertaken. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  we  wait  and  do  nothing  until  a 50-state  survey  is 
undertaken  and  completed.  Common  sense,  testimony  of  welfare  and  public 
health  people,  and  of  course  Dr.  Schaefer’s  work  all  tell  us  something  and  give 
us  a number  of  valuable  clues.  But  the  present  available  data  is  simply  not 
good  enough  or  complete  enough  to  enable  us  to  pinpoint  our  targets  and  to 
substitute  the  rifle  for  the  shotgun. 

Obviously,  malnutrition  is  often  the  direct  by-product  of  poverty.  And  yet 
Dr.  Schaefer  told  us  only  last  week  that  he  had  found  well  nourished  families 
living  side  by  side  with  victims  of  malnutrition  even  though  family  income  was 
similar  and  at  the  poverty  level.  It  would  be  easy  but  dangerous  to  explain  this 
situation  in  terms  of  a difference  in  nutritional  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
families  involved — all  kinds  of  other  physical,  cultural,  psychological  factors  may 
be  involved — we  just  don’t  know — and  we  have  to  And  out. 

We  And  malnutrition  in  families  and  individuals  where  lack  of  purchasing 
power  cannot  be  blamed — the  bad  eating  habits  of  teen-age  girls  and  some 
young  pregnant  women  are  not  conflned  to  the  poor.  There  are  special  problems 
among  some  of  our  aged,  there  are  pockets  of  malnutrition  caused  apparently  by 
geographic  isolation,  and  there  are  situations  where  ethnic  based  food  prefer- 
ences make  for  an  inadequate  diet. 

It’s  risky  to  simplify  a whole  series  of  problems  like  this  but  I’ll  try  none- 
theless. Some  people  are  malnourished  because  they  simply  can’t  afford  to  buy 
the  necessary  food.  This  is  an  economic  problem.  Some  people  are  malnourished 
even  though  they  have  the  money — they  just  don’t  knotv  what  to  buy.  This  is 
an  educational  problem.  And  some  people  are  malnourished  even  though  they 
have  the  money  and  know  what  to  buy — they  just  don’t  care  about  good  nutri- 
tion. This  is  a motivational  problem. 

Given  this  situation  and  because  we  can’t  explore  solutions  without  a precise 
deflnition  of  the  problem  and  a continuing  measure  of  the  degree  of  success  of 
the  solution  applied,  I suggest  the  following : 

1.  that  Congress  take  stgps  to  ensure  that  continued  input  of  data  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition  as  started  by  Dr.  Schaefer,  and 

2.  that  we  in  the  food  industry  cooperate  with  Dr.  Schaefer  or  the  appro- 
priate government  ofllce  In  making  available  data  obtained  by  us  in  those 
market  research  studies  which  might  provide  additional  insight  into  the 
pro-blem. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  nutritional  education.  What  has  been  done, 
how  well  are  we  doing  and  what  should  now  be  our  course  of  action?  I would 
try  to  answer  these  three  questions  by  saying  simply: 

1.  A tremendous  amount  of  nutritional  education  has  'been  and  is  being 
done  by  industry,  by  the  government  and  by  our  schools. 

2.  The  results  of  our  combined  efforts  have  not  been  sufllcient  to  solve 
our  problem.  I suspect  that  while  we  have  reached  people  with  the  facts  and 
figures  of  nutrition,  we  have  not  successfully  motivated  many  of  them  to 
act  upon  this  information.  Our  concern  and  your  concern  over  nutrition  is 
unhappily  still  not  shared  Iw  too  many  of  your  constituents. 

3.  This  is  no  time  to  give  ' on  nutritional  education.  We  must  do  more 
than  we  have  done  and  what  we  do  must  be  done  better.  I am  personally 
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X)er8uaded  that  all  of  our  efforts  should  be  geared  to  the  “Basic  Four”  story 
and  that  mass  media  and  product  packages  must  be  increasingly  utilized. 
Government 'has  the  responsibility  to  examine  its  own  opportunities  to  be 
more  effective — for  example — are  public  health,  welfare  and  even  social 
security  contacts  with  individual  citizens  being  used  as  they  might  be  to 
teach  nutrition? 

I know  that  there  are  those  who  honestly  doubt  the  sincerity  of  our  efforts 
in  industry  to  “sell”  nutrition, 

I have  listed  on  a separate  page  some  of  the  nutritional  education  material 
distributed  by  just  one  company — our  own — in  this  field,  and  I have  brought 
along  copies  of  some  of  our  efforts  for  your  perusal  today. 

A few  moments  ago  I mentioned  mass  media.  This  of  course  includes  television, 
and  I want  you  to  hear  our  views  on  this  subject  and  to  know  how  we  use  this 
particular  medium. 

Ours  is  an  economic  system  which  depends  upon  the  sales  of  goods  and  services. 
It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  our  political  system  also  depends  upon  salesman- 
ship— no  one  I guess  would  be  more  keenly  aware  of  this  than  yourselves.  There 
was  a less  sophisticated  time  in  our  history  when  you  sold  yourself  to  the  voter 
by  the  personal  “pressing  of  the  flesh”  and  we  in  business  got  the  job  done  by  what 
we  called  the  belly  to  belly  technique — selling  by  an  individual  to  an  individual. 

Those  days  have  long  since  gone — for  you  and  for  me.  You  use  billboards  and 
radio,  newspapers  and  TV — so  does  General  Mills — how  else  can  you  reach  all 
the  people  you  need  to  reach  to  tell  them  what  you  have  to  offer — as  a candidate 
or  as  a product? 

General  Mills  last  year  invested  $53, 000,00^3  in  advertising  to  American  con- 
sumers— this  figure  includes  all  of  our  products — food  and  nonfood  alike.  Fifty- 
three  million  dollars  is  a great  deal  of  money,  but  it  represents  only  87  cents  per 
household  or  just  about  the  cost  of  nine  airmail  stamps. 

Our  advertising  is  guided  by  three  basic  principles ; 

1.  Our  advertising  shall  be  truthful. 

2.  Our  advertising  shall  render  the  maximum  of  helpful  service. 

3.  Our  advertising  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  seek  to  expand  markets  rather 
than  merely  to  take  business  away  from  competitors. 

Let's  look  at  cereal  advertising  for  a moment,  both  in  terms  of  content  and 
its  role  in  nutritional  education. 

Cereal  advertising  makes  basically  two  claims  or  promises.  It  tells  the  home- 
maker and  her  children  that  the  product  tastes  good  and  is  good  for  her.  Both 
claims  are  true. 

I do  not  intend  to  reopen  the  great  cereal  debate,  but  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  role  of  cereal  advertising  in  nutrition  education,  we  must  understand  the 
importance  of  cereals  to  good  nutrition.  Very  simply  : 

1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a perfect  or  complete  food.  If  we  are  to  be 
well  nourished  we  need  to  eat  foods  from  each  of  the  basic  four  food  groups 
every  day. 

2.  Ready-to-eat  cereals  when  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar — as  they  are  over 
90%  of  the  time — provide  the  consumer  with  an  impressive  percentage  of 
daily  nutrient  needs.  This  chart  shows  these  percentages  if  a daily  diet 
consisted  entirely  of  Cheerios  plus  milk  and  sugar. 

3.  Even  if  eaten  'icithout  milk  or  sugar  Cheerios  would  all  by  itself  pro- 
vide more  than  100%  of  minimum  requirements  of  five  of  nine  key  nutrients. 

4.  Cereals  provide  more  nutrients  for  the  price  than  any  other  common 
good  breakfast,  even  one  including  bacon  and  eggs,  toast  and  juice.  This 
chart  compares  a Cheerios  breakfast  with  an  egg-bacon  and  buttered  toast 
breakfast  in  the  percent  of  nutrient  needs  provided  for  25  cents. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  just  Big  G cereals  talking.  These  arguments 
are  supported  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  expert  scientific,  nutritional  and 
medical  opinion  in  our  country  today. 

Historically,  our  efforts  have  been  to  persuade  consumers  to  eat  a nourishing 
breakfast,  including  cereals.  Is  this  important  to  the  cause  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion? When  you  consider  these  facts,  we  believe  you  will  agree  that  it  is  very 
important. 

1.  Breakfast  is  generally  considered  by  nutritionists  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant meal  of  the  day. 

2.  Breakfast  is  the  most  neglected  meal  of  the  day — the  single  most  pop- 
ular so-called  breakfast  is  coffee  alone. 

3.  During  any  given  7-day  period,  19%  of  our  population  skips  breakfast 
at  least  once. 
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4.  Only  one  out  of  five  children  goes  to  school  with  an  adequate  breakfast — 
6%  get  no  breakfast  at  all. 

This  is  the  backdrop  against  which  our  advertising  sells  both  cereals  and  the 
importance  of  a good  breakfast  We  submit  that  this  is  truly  nutrition  education. 

Even  if  people  remain  uninformed  or  even  if  we  fail  to  persuade  them  to  eat 
the  proper  foods,  we  have  still  another  M'eapon  at  our  disposal.  I refer  to 
tJie  so  called  fortification  of  basic  foodstuffs. 

While  some  few  faddists  argue  against  fortification  in  any  form,  their  views 
have  little  support  from  the  scientific  community.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  fortification  is  both  desirable  and  necessary  in  a great  many  foods ; we 
are  faced,  however,  with  individual  questions  of  what  kind  of  fortification,  how 
much  can  and  in  what  productsl 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  added  nutrients  to  foods  either  to  compensate 
for  processing  or  storage  loss  or  because  wo  were  aware  of  a public  health 
problem  and  we  wanted  to  use  foods  as  a means  of  solving  the  problem.  Thus, 
the  addition  of  iodine  to  table  salt  reduced  the  incidence  of  goiter  tremendously, 
the  use  of  Vitamin  D milk  has  proved  very  successful  in  cutting  down  the  in- 
cidence of  rickets  and  the  addition  of  niacin  to  fiour  and  bread  has  virtually 
eliminated  pellagra  in  the  United  States.  Please  note  that  in  each  of  these 
cases,  there  has  been  a specific  deficiency  disease  which  has  been  pinpointed, 
and  a specific  nutrient  which  has  been  added  to  an  appropriate  food  with  the 
objective  of  curing  the  particular  disease. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  products,  we  have  followed  both  aspects  that  I 
have  mentioned.  In  our  cereal  products,  for  example,  we  have  added  nutrients  to 
compensate  for  possible  losses  in  production  and  in  our  fiour  w^e  were  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  enrichment  program.  Indeed,  I am  proud  that  much  of  the 
basic  research  was  done  by  our  company.  Today  at  General  Mills  all  of  our 
fiour-based  products  sold  to  institutions  are  enriched,  as  are  such  well-known 
consumer  products  as  Gold  Medal  Flour,  Bisquick  and  more  recently  our  Betty 
Crocker  cake  mixes.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  worked  with  others  in  the 
industry  in  petitioning  for  a modification  in  the  fiour  and  bread  standards  to 
include  a substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  iron.  We  are  told  by  virtually  all 
nutrition  authorities  that  iron-deficiency  anemia  is  highly  prevalent  in  this 
country  and  that  the  addition  of  iron  through  a vehicle  as  widely  used  as 
flour  and  bread  is  a logical  way  to  help  the  fight  against  this  particular  deficiency 
disease. 

Additionally  wo  stand  ready  to  further  modify  the  enrichment  program  'at  any 
time  there  is  a consensus  on  the  part  of  those  with  appropriate  knowledge 
to  advise  that  we  do  so. 

We  do  believe  strongly  in  the  principle  of  addition  of  nutrients  to  foods.  We 
do  not,  however,  endorse  the  indiscriminate  fortification  of  food  products.  It  can 
be  overdone.  Industry,  science  and  government  must  work  together  to  make 
certain  that  in  attempting  to  improve  the  health  of  our  consumers  we  do  not 
endanger  their  health  or  so  increase  the  cost  of  the  products  that  we  make 
them  unavailable  to  those  who  likely  have  the  most  ne^  of  them. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  the  Indiscriminate  fortification  of  food  products 
is  impractical  in  that  fortification  often  results  in  a taste  which  is  unaccept- 
able to  the  consumer.  We  know  from  a great  deal  of  experience  that  protein  is 
one  of  the  most  diflBcult  elements  to  add  to  foods  without  causing  a change  in 
product  taste. 

In  our  view  the  government  should  move  to  establish  and  publish  voluntary 
nutritional  guidelines.  I was  most  encouraged  to  hear  of  the  recent  contract  given 
by  FDA  to  the  National  Academy  of  Science-National  Research  Council  to  study 
and  recommend  such  guidelines.  If  this  Is  done,  we  in  industry  should  weave  into 
our  advertising  and  labeling,  information  consistent  with  and  supportive  of  the 
guidelines. 

We  have  talked  about  nutrition  education  and  about  additives  and  food  fortifi- 
cation. There  are  those  I know  who  argue  that  all  of  this  would  be  academic 
if  the  food  industry  would  be  willing  to  spend  time  and  money  on  the  development 
and  sale  of  more  nutritious  foods. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  that  is  precisely  what  we  have  been  doing — and 
for  a good  many  years.  The  technical  development  of  many  of  these  products  has 
been  more  successful  than  the  marketing — and  for  a very  simple  reason.  Unless 
there  is  palatability  and  taste  appeal  in  addition  to  high  nutritive  value,  repeat 
sales  rarely  malerialize.  Like  every  other  company  we’ve  had  our  successes — 
Total  is  a good  example — but  we’ve  also  had  our  share  of  failures — let  me  tell  you 
about  two  of  them. 
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This  is  a package  front  of  a cold  cereal  called  Hi-Pro  introduced  in  1958.  It  was 
a protein  fortified  product  for  which  we  had  great  hopes. 

We  did  not  skimp  on  the  market  testing,  the  promotions  or  the  advertising.  We 
used  in  fact  the  services  of  one  of  America’s  most  successful  salesman,  Arthur 
Godfrey.  We  gave  it  our  best  but  to  no  avail.  Godfrey  and  protein  content  not- 
withstanding— people  just  didn’t  like  the  taste  and  Hi-Pro  met  an  early  death. 

This  is  a package  front  of  a hot  cereal  called  Protein  Plus.  Again,  we  had  an 
outstanding  protein  story  to  tell  and  as  with  Hi-Pro  we  promoted  and  advertised 
heavily.  But  it  was  the  same  result — people  simply  didn’t  like  it  and  Protein  Plus 
quickly  became  a General  Mills  minus  and  vanished  from  the  grocery  store  shelf, 
except  in  three  West  Coast  areas. 

And  here  is  something  brand  new.  Breakfast  Squares,  a product  just  now  In 
test  market  in  Kansas  City.  One  serving  of  two  squares  is  a complete  breakfast 
and  gives  you  as  much  protein,  vitamins  and  minerals  as  one  egg,  two  strips  of 
bacon,  two  pieces  of  toast  and  a pat  of  butter. 

We’ve  got  a great  nutrition  story,  but  do  we  have  a product  that  has  sufllcient 
taste  appeal?  We  won’t  know  for  some  time,  but  I’ll  pass  samples  around  to  you 
so  that  we  can  have  our  own  Congressional  taste  panel. 

I won’t  be  surprised  or  insulted  If  some  of  you  find  fault  with  the  texture  and 
the  fiavor.  Unhappily,  one  of  the  penalties  you  often  pay  when  adding  nutritive 
supplements  is  a decrease  in  good  taste  and  fiavor.  We  could  make  these  squares 
taste  better  but  only  at  the  expense  of  nutritive  value.  Perhaps  we  should  sacri- 
fice some  of  the  nutritive  value  if  this  will  get  the  squares  eaten,  because  food  is 
obviously  only  nutritious  if  it  is  eaten. 

We  have,  of  course,  developed  products  in  other  areas  and  oftentimes  we  have 
done  so  in  response  to  very  specific  nutritional  and  dietary  needs.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a product  called  Pay  gel  P which  is  used  in  the  making  of  bread  for  persons 
who  must  be  on  a low  protein  diet  and  who  cannot  eat  ordinary  breadstuffs.  And 
here  is  a product  called  Chono— it  is  really  a low  cholesterol  egg  and  we  hope 
it  will  serve  the  nutritional  and  taste  needs  of  those  thousands-  who  suffer  from 
high  cholesterol. 

These  last  two  examples  admittedly  involve  products  of  special  and  limited 
appeal.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  a product  line  of  new,  high  protein  foods 
upon  which  we  have  thus  far  invested  8 years  of  research  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  plant  facilities  now  being  constructed  in  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. 

We  will  be  producing  shortly  in  Cedar  Rapids  a line  of  products  we  call  meat 
analogs  and  which  we  will  sell  under  the  name  Bontrae.  These  products  are 
manufactured  from  soy  beans  via  a system  which  isolates  the  soy  protein  and 
spins  it  out  into  fibers  to  which  eventually  are  added  fats,  fiavors,  coloring,  nu- 
trients, protein  binders  and  stabilizers.  In  designing  these  products  we  have 
built  in  the  nutritive  values  of  the  foods  which  they  will  replace.  Let  me  share 
with  you  some  of  the  results  of  all  this. 

AVe  have  in  these  products  a great  opportunity  to  provide  high  protein  foods 
not  only  in  the  U.S.  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  protein  deficiency 
is  a major  problem.  Both  here  and  abroad  our  eventual  success  will  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  give  people  taste  and  texture  they  enjoy  and  at  a price  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  High  protein  content  of  itself  is  generally  not  a sufiSciently  strong 
selling  tool — if  it  were,  fish  consumption,  for  example,  would  be  much  higher 
than  it  is. 

I have  attempted  in  these  remarks  to  demonstrate  our  concern  as  a food 
company  over  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  I have  also  sought  to 
acquaint  you  with  our  views  as  regards  nutrition  education,  the  use  of  additives 
and  the  development  of  new  high  quality  foods.  I should  like  to  close  with  a 
few  specific  conclusions,  some  of  which  I have  already  mentioned. 

1.  We  must  learn  more  and  on  a continuing  basis  about  the  specifics  of 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States.  This  means  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  kind  study  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Schaefer  and  the  input  of  any 
data  which  can  be  contributed  by  the  food  industry. 

2.  Industry  and  all  other  elements  of  the  private  sector  should  cooperate 
with  government  in  the  strengthening  of  such  federal  measures  as  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  food  svamp  program.  I have  seen  just  in  recent 
months  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  area ; it  was  tfce  leadership 
of  Minnesota  based  food  companies  working  with  Congressmen  that  has 
enabled  our  state  to  bring  all  87  counties  into  the  food  stamp  program. 

3.  The  food  industry  should  seek  to  give  more  definitive  and  easier  to 
understand  nutritional  information  on  our  packages. 
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4.  We  should  all  encourage  the  recently  announced  plans  of  FDA  to  estab- 
lish and  publish  nutritional  guidelines;  if  and  as  these  are  publis)ied,  the 
food  industry  should  encourage  their  use  and  promote  their  understanding 
to  the  public. 

5.  SVe  should  recognize  that  while  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among 
experts  on  certain  nutrition  issues,  there  is  also  an  impressive  number  of 
agreed  upon  principles  and  facts.  AVe  should  heed  this  expert  testimony. 

G.  Wq  must  all  recognize  and  accept  the  fact  that  nutritional  education 
in  this  country  has  a long  way  to  go.  All  of  us — industry,  government,  educa- 
tion— are  working  in  this  field,  and  we  must  somehow  coordinate  what  each 
of  us  is  doing  so  that  it  reinforces  the  efforts  of  others.  Nutrition  education 
needs  a Smoke y the  Bear  concept  ^^'orking  for  us.  And  we  must  work  with 
the  realization  that  giving  people  the  facts  is  not  enough,  we  must  motivate 
them  to  act  upon  the  facts. 

7.  If  the  problems  we  face  are  to  be  solved,  we  need  to  proceed  in  ,a  spirit 
of  cooperation,  not  confrontation.  Government  must  be  willing  to  credit 
industry  with  both  honorable  motives  and  a record  of  achievement.  Industry 
must  have  a clearer  picture  of  its  responsibilities,  and  must  develop  an  ever 
greater  creativity  in  working  toward  a solution  to  our  common  goals. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Parker, 

Mr.  Parker,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cook.  I think  you  can  see,  Senator,  that  we  have  quite  a bit 
of  competition  in  the  food  industry, 

I would  like  to  present  Dr.  Compton  who  is  the  President  of  Miles 
Laboratories. 

Will  you  introduce  your  associate  ? 

Statement  op  Rep.  John  Brademas  op  Indiana,  Introducing  Dr.  Walter  A. 

Compton  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

February  24,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I had  hoped  to  be  able  to  appear  in  person  before  this  Com- 
mittee to  introduce  my  valued  friend  and  constituent.  Dr.  Walter  Ames  Compton, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  The  fact  that  I am  chairing  hearings  of  the  House  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  this  morning,  however,  prevents  me  from  accompanying  Dr.  Comp- 
ton personally,  much  to  my  regret. 

I have  followed  with  interest  the  notable  strides  that  Miles  Laboratories  has 
made  in  improving  nutritional  opportunities  for  Americans,  and  particularly 
for  the  disadvantaged.  This  experience  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  indeed  of  the  whole  Congress,  and  I commend  Dr.  Compton’s  testi- 
mony to  you. 

Doctor  Compton  is  president  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Miles  Laboratories, 
Inc. ; a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Finance  Committee,  and  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Miles  in  1936  and  has  served 
in  this  capacity  continuously  since  that  time. 

He  holds  a B.S.  degree  in  Chemistry  from  Princeton  University  (class  of 
1933)  and  an  M.D.  degree  from  Harvard  University  Medical  School  (class  of 
1937).  In  the  fall  of  1938,  following  internship  at  University  of  Chicago  Clinics, 
Billings  Hospital,  he  was  appointed  Medical  and  Research  Director  of  Miles. 

Doctor  Compton  served  in  the  United  States  Army,  Medical  Corps,  during 
World  War  II  and  was  Director  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Section  of  the 
School  of  Medical  Technicians  at  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. He  was  retired  from  active  duty  in  1946  as  a Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Returning  to  Miles  in  1946,  he  was  elected  Vice  President,  Research  and  Medi- 
cal Affairs,  and  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  served  as  Executive 
Vice  President  from  1961  until  his  election  to  the  presidency  in  1964. 

Doctor  Compton  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Indiana 
State  Medical  Association,  Elkhart  County  Medical  Society,  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  (England),  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Council  of  the  National  Planning 
Association,  and  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Medical  Education  in  Indiana. 
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He  is  a member  of  the  medical  staff  of  Elkhart  General  Hospital,  is  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  past  President  of  the  Elkhart  County  Health  Foundation,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Oaklawn  Foundation  for  Mental  Health  and  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Goshen  College.  He  serves  as  an  elder  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  chairman  of  the  Elkhart  Conference  and  is  involved  in  many 
other  civic  improvement  projects. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  A.  COMPTON,  M.D.,  PRESIDENT  AND 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  MILES  LABORATORIES,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  ADRIEN  L.  RINGUETTE,  SECRETARY  AND  GENERAL 
COUNSEL,  MILES  LABORATORIES;  AND  JOSEPH  M.  WHITE,  M.D. 

Dr.  Compton.  Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the  select  committee,  I 
am  Dr.  Walter  A.  Compton,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Miles  Laboratories. 

I am  accompanied  today  by  Adrien  L.  Ringuette,  secretary  and 
general  counsel  of  Miles ; and  our  consultant,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  wliite. 

Because  of  the  longstanding  interest  and  involvement  of  Miles  in 
the  field  of  nutrition,  I have  accepted  with  pleasure  your  invitation 
to  testify  today  on  the  efforts  of  private  industry  in  this  field. 

I have  prepared  a formal  statement  which  has  previously  been  sup- 
plied to  this  committee  and,  with  your  permission,  I should  like  to 
offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  these  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Dr.  Compton.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

pREiPARED  Statement  of  Walter  A.  Compton,  M.D.,  PREsmENT  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Miles  Laboratory,  Inc. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  statement  will  outline  the  capabilities  which  Miles  Laboratories  Is  bring- 
ing to  bear  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  American  people,  and 
with  especial  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  economically  disadvantaged.  It 
will  outline  efforts  to  date  as  well  as  some  of  our  plans  for  the  future;  addi- 
tionally it  will  offer  some  suggestions  for  areas  in  which  I hope  this  Committee 
can  continue  to  be  helpful  in  fostering  better  cooperation  between  industry  and 
government  in  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  Committee.  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  work  of  this  Committee,  these  problems  are  be- 
ginning to  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Miles  regards  the  problem  of  improved  nutrition  In  America  today  as  Involv- 
ing the  improved  delivery  of  nutrients  of  high  quality  to  people  in  the  most 
efficient,  economical,  and  acceptable  way.  Stated  another  way,  we  regard  the 
problem  as  one  of  delivering  the  proper  balance  of  quality  nutrients  to  people 
in  forms  which  they  can  afford  and  will  accept  and  consume  and  within  which 
the  nutrients  will  actually  be  available  for  their  bodies*  use. 

Our  efforts  in  this  area  currently  rest  primarily  on  two  bases — the  marketing 
of  dietary  supplements  of  vitamins  and  the  development  of  textured  vegetable 
protein  foods  through  our  Worthington  Foods  subsidiary.  Thus,  we  are  focusing 
our  attention  on  delivering  vitamins  (micronutrients)  as  well  as  protein  and 
calories  (macronutrients). 

VITAMIN  SUPPLEMENTS 

Miles  began  marketing  dietary  supplements  of  vitamins  A and  D during  the 
early  1940’s  and  as  quickly  as  research  and  development  made  possible  prog- 
ressed to  marketing  a multivitamin  supplement.  At  the  present  time,  our  prod- 
uct line  includes  One-A-Day  Multiple  Vitamins,  Chocks  and  Flint^nes  chil- 
dren’s chewable  multiple  vitamins,  and  variations  of  these  products  including 
iron. 

These  dietary  supplements  which  are  formulated  with  reference  to  the  Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National 
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Research  Council,  are  regarded  by  Miles  and  the  FDA  as  “Foods  for  special 
dietary  uses,”  not  drugs.  Tliey  are  a safe,  effective  and  highly  economical  source 
of  the  inicronutrieii'ts  they  contain.  Vitamins  and  minerals  in  pure  form,  as  in 
a dietary  supplement,  are  identical  cliemioally  and  in  pliysiological  action  to 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  contained  in  traditional  foods.  Indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances they  may  be  more  available  to  the  body  when  ingested  in  pure  form. 
Routine  consumption  of  dietary  supplements  formulated  at  the  RDA  level  pre- 
sents no  risk  of  toxicity  and,  at  a cost  of  only  a few  cents  a day  can  insure  the 
individual  of  a continued  basic  supply  of  all  of  the  micronutrients  in  the 
supplement. 

The  scientific  rationale  and  philosophy  underlying  these  micronutrient  supple- 
ment products  is  spelled  out  in  some  detail  in  my  letter  of  January  24,  1963, 
to  Senator  McNamara,  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  A copy  of  this  letter  is  attached  as  Exhibit  I.  My  article  entitled  “Wide 
Malnutrition  in  U.S,  Underscores  Improved  Diet  Need,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce ^ November  22,  1966,  further  expands  these  concepts.  It 
is  attached  as  Exhibit  II, 

Especially  in  the  case  of  the  financially  underprivileged,  but  by  no  means 
limited  to  their  needs,  we  believe  that  these  micronutrient  supplement  prod- 
ucts offer  an  immediate  and  midrange  solution  to  an  important  dietary  prob- 
lem, a solution  which  has  not  even  approached  its  proper  potential.  Obtaining 
from  table  foods  adequate  amounts  of  those  vitamins  which  have  been  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  health  requires  careful  and  intelligent  selection,  preparation 
and  consumption  of  foods.  As  demonstrated  in  well  documented  reports,  the  pro'b- 
lem  of  proper  food  selection  and  intake  is  apparently  difiicult  even  for  persons 
with  effective  freedom  of  choice  among  our  country's  wide  variety  of  highly 
processed  foods.  The  studies  consistently  show  that  large  numbers  of  people  fail 
to  consume  the  recommended  dietary  allowances,  or  even  % of  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances,  of  essential  vitamins  in  their  ordinary  diets. 

During  the  hearing  begun  in  1968  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on 
“Foods  for  Special  Dietary  Uses,”  a tremendous  amount  of  survey  Information 
was  collected  regarding  the  nutritional  status  of  various  population  groups.  In 
connection  with  these  hearings.  Miles  requested  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  to  conduct 
a literature  search  and  analysis  on  the  studies  of  nutritional  status  among  United 
States  population  groups  reported  in  scientific  journals  from  1960  through  1968. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  pull  together  the  large  mass  of  pertinent  data  on 
the  subject  which  had  been  gathered  over  the  past  two  decades.  The  reviewers 
also  sought  to  identify  those  sex,  age,  and  socio-economic  groups  among  which 
vitamins/minerals  malnutrition  was  found  to  exist  This  review  was  prepared  by 
Thomas  R.  A.  Davis,  M.D.,  et  al,  and  entitled  “Review  of  Studies  of  Vitamin  and 
Mineral  Nutrition  in  the  United  States  (1950-1968).”  It  was  published  in  the 
fall,  1969  issoie  of  the  Journal  of  Nutrition  Education.  This  review  concluded  that 
from  31 to  57%  of  all  individuals  examined  had  consumed  diets  which  were  not 
sufiicient  to  furnish  i3he  recommended  amount  of  the  micronutrients  considered : 
vitamin  A,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  vitamin  C,  calcium  and  iron.  At  the  request 
of  Senator  Mondale,  a summary  of  the  data  contained  in  this  review  (then  un- 
published) was  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing  of  this  Committee  for 
January  ^ 1960  (pp.  1056-1066).  A full  copy  of  the  final  review  as  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Nutrition  Education  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  III. 

The  findings  contained  in  this  survey  are  consistent  with  findings  of  gov- 
ernment witnesses.  For  example.  Dr  Arnold  E.  Schaefer,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare*®  National  Nutrition  survey,  reported  to  this 
Committee  on  April  27,  1970,  tliat  a high  degree  of  malnutrition  was  found  to  be 
present  among  the  sample  population  which  had  been  analyzed.  Also,  June  L. 
Kelsay  of,  the  Nutrition  and  Research  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
prepared  a'^docuinent  entitled,  “A  Compendium  of  Nutritional  Status  Studies  and 
Dietary  Evaluation  Studies  Conducted  in  the  United  States,  1957-1^7.”  (Nu- 
trition 99:  119  (1969))  This  analysis  of  vitamin  and  mineral  adequacy  found 
that  in  the  majority  of  studies  subjects  had  a low  intake  of  three  or  more  nu- 
trients ( a t pp.  136-137 ) . 

This  and  other  survey  information  together  with  the  combined  experience  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  in  the  FDA  proceeding  led  more  than  a score  of  the 
experts  to  testify  that  there  are  substantial  segments  of  the  United  States  popula- 
tion who  consume  diets  which  do  not  provide  them  with  adequate  amounts  of  vita- 
mins and  minerals.  During  the  spring  of  1970,  Miles  sponsored  the  appearance 
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of  fifteen  leading  nutritionists  and  physicians  before  the  FDA  proceeding.  Among 
these  experts  were  included  : 

Jean  Mayer,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Nutrition  at  the  School  of  Public  Health 
Harvard  University ; Chairman  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutri- 
tion and  Health,  December,  1969. 

George  M,  Briggs,  Ph.D. ; Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences, 
at  the  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Robert  E.  Olson,  Ph.D.,  M,D,,  Doisy  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  and  Professor  of  Medicine,  St,  Louis  University  School  of 
Medicine, 

Walter  B,  Unglaub,  M,D.  (deceased),  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Director  of 
the  Nutrition  Section  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine  and 
Professor  of  Nutrition,  School  of  Medicine,  Tulane  University;  Louisiana  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey 

Robert  E,  Cooke,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Pediatrician  in  Chief  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Ralph  O,  Wallerstein,  M.D,,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  California ; Chief  of  Clinical  Hematology  at  the  San  Francisco  General  Hos- 
pital ; Chief  of  Staff  at  Children’s  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

These  experts  offered  extensive,  detailed  testimony  as  to  the  need  for  and  value 
of  dietary  supplements.  By  its  extensive  participation  in  these  hearings,  Miles 
assisted  in  bringing  together  in  one  record  perhaps  more  information  as  to  the 
vitamin  and  mineral  nutritional  status  of  our  population  than  has  ever  before 
been  assembled  in  one  place.  For  the  Committee’s  information,  we  have  supplied 
to  the  staff  several  copies  of  those  portions  of  Joint  Proposed  Findings  jointly 
submitted  by  Miles  and  other  industry  participants  which  deal  with  the  question 
of  nutritional  status. 

Additional  data  supporting  the  need  for  and  the  value  of  vitamin  supple- 
ments has  been  prepared  for  Miles  by  Dean  Gamble,  Ph.  D,,  Manager,  Scientific 
Information  Services  at  Miles,  and  Joseph  M.  White,  M.D.,  Medical  and  Nutri- 
tional Consultant.  Their  report,  “Vitamins/Minerals  in  Traditional  Foods  and 
Dietary  Supplements*’  dated  October  21,  1966  clearly  shows  that  multivitamin 
supplements  are  a far  more  economical  source  of  micronutrients  than  any  food 
and  are  the  most  efficient  and  inexpensive  way  to  meet  dietary  inadequacies.  A 
copy  of  their  report  is  attached  as  Exhibit  IV. 

VITAMIN  SUPPLEMENTS  FOB  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

These  nutritional  problems  are  obviously  magnified  for  the  poor,  such  as  the 
three  million  Americans  who  are  still  receiving  their  food  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture’s  Commodity  Distribution  Program,  and  the  children  par- 
ticipating in  the  Schoo<l  Lunch  Program,  who  receive  one  good,  well-balanced 
meal  on  the  days  when  they  are  at  school,  but  whose  parents  may  well  lack  the 
knowledge  or  financial  ability  or,  sadly,  too  often  the  initiative  to  provide  them 
with  comparable  meals  at  home. 

For  these  people,  the  availability  of  a rationally  formulated,  low  cost  vitamin 
supplement  will  provide  the  most  efficient  and  economical  way  of  delivering  these 
micronutrients  at  least  until  such  time  as  we  have  reached  that  ideal  state  where 
all  our  population  has  sufficient  resources  to  purchase  table  foods  without  eco- 
nomic restraint,  all  are  educated  as  to  the  necessity  for  proper  selection,  prepara- 
tion and  consumption  of  a varied  diet— and  perhaps  most  difficult,  are  willing  to 
do  so! 

As  a specific  illustration,  consider  the  school  lunch  program.  The  basis  of  this 
program,  the  Type  A lunch,  is  designed  to  provide  only  about  one-third  of 
the  recommended  daily  allowances  of  the  essential  vitamins.  The  children  re- 
ceiving these  lunches  are  in  school  at  most  5 days  a week  through  9 months  of  the 
year.  Moreover,  there  is  no  guarantee  either  that  the  food  in  the  Type  A lunch 
will  reach  the  table  v/ith  the  vitamin  content  still  intact,  or  that  the  children  will 
eat  all  of  the  food  in  the  lunch  once  it  is  on  their  plates.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
lunch  program  as  it  is  now  constituted  cannot  alone  insure  adequate  vitamin 
intake  by  the  children  participating  in  it. 

This  problem  is  certainly  not  alleviated  by  the  failure  thus  far  to  adopt  the 
White  House  Conference  recommendation  that  the  policy  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  should  be  changed  so  that  the  school  lunch  program  is  not 
“required  to  work  around  surplus  commodities.**  Surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities provide  no  rational  nutritive  balance  nor  are  they  intended  to  do  so. 
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Thus  a policy  of  using  the  school  lunch  program  in  part  to  benefit  the  agricultural 
economy  is  not  necessarily  consistent  with  finding  the  best  way  to  deliver  the 
proper  balance  of  nutrients  to  the  children. 

As  a supplement  to  the  Type  A lunch,  a vitamin  supplement  could  easily  and 
cheaply  be  supplied  which  could  guarantee  delivery  to  the  children  of  not  just 
one-third,  but  rather  100%  of  the  essential  vitamins  which  they  need.  Thus,  if 
the  rest  of  their  diet  supplied  adequate  protein  and  calories,  we  could  be  a 
great  deal  surer  than  we  now  are  that  these  children  are  adequately  nourished. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  testimony,  Miles  has  calculated 
that  it  could  easily  prepare  and  furnish  a fiavored  chewable  vitamin  supplement 
containing  100%  of  the  recommended  dietary  allowances  of  all  ten  essential 
vitamins,  plus  the  full  iron  allowance  packaged  on  a bulk  basis  to  school 
lunch  programs  at  an  extremely  low  cost.  A large  portion  of  the  recommended 
daily  allowance  of  the  mineral  calcium,  as  well  100%  of  the  allowance  of  various- 
other  trace  minerals  could  also  be  incorporated  in  the  produce  without  signifi- 
cantly increasing  the  cost. 

Our  experience  is  that  these  convenient,  candy-fiavored  supplements  are  readily 
accepted  by  the  children., There  is  no  doubt  that  the  micronutrients  in  this 
supplement  form  are  in  fact  biologically  available  to  nourish  the  children  who 
consume  them.  Further,  by  using  the  supplements  to  assure  micronutrient  in- 
take, meal  planners  would  gain  economic  fiexibility  such  that  more  than  95% 
of  the  hard  pressed  budget  could  be  made  available  for  such  expensive  dietary 
content  as  the  extremely  important  need  for  quality  protein  in  growing  children. 

We  realize  that  there  may  be  difiiculties  in  incorporating  micronutrient  supple- 
ments in  the  school  lunch  program.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  that  this  Committee 
will  seriously  consider  the  potential  value  of  such  supplements  to  insure  adequate 
vitamin  and  mineral  intake  in  connection  with  the  school  lunch  program ; we 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  this  Committee  and  with  responsible  government 
agencies  on  the  federal,  state  and  local  ^evel  to  implement  it. 

In  the  area  of  direct  efforts  with  the  disadvantaged : 

(a)  Miles  has  long  been  donating  vitamin/mineral  supplements  to  ^he 
nutritionists  at  Charity  Hospital  In  New  Orleans. 

(b)  In  1969  Miles  approached  the  Ofiflee  of  Economic  Opportunity  hoping 
to  initiate  pilot  projects  conducted  at  our  expense  to  evaluate  the  accept- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  dietary  supplements  in  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. Our  overtures  were  favorably  received  by  OEO  headquarters  per- 
sonnel but  were  informed  that  OEO  was  not  able  to  distribute  supple- 
ments even  if  they  were  provided  on  a no  cost  basis.  We  were,  however,  given 
lists  of  local  centers  and  told  that  we  could  approach  these  on  an  individual 
basis  if  we  so  desired. 

(c)  Subsequently,  we  met  with  representatives  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Child-Parent  Center  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  established  a program 
under  which  multiple  vitamin  plus  iron  supplements  are  distributed  through 
the  center.  The  supplements  have  been  so  well  accepted  by  the  participants 
that  the  program  has  been  expanded  to  cover  the  entire  households  of  these 
participants. 

(d)  On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  we  have  moved  to  establish  an  additional 
program  in  Minnesota. 

(e)  In  West  Virginia,  we  have  agreed  with  the  Southern  West  Virginia 
Regional  Health  Council  to  donate  supplements  to  their  Appalachian  Opera- 
tion Health  program  for  distribution  in  Well  Child  Clinics,  and  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Clinics. 

(/)  Having  learned  of  interests  in  distributing  vitamin  supplements  to 
people  receiving  surplus  agricultural  products  in  the  area  around  Cumber- 
land, Maine,  our  medical  and  nutritional  consultant.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  White, 
has  contact^  the  Rural  Council  for  Community  Action,  Inc.  to  offer  them 
Miles’  cooperation  by  donating  vitamin/mineral  supplements  for  their  use 
on  a pilot-program  basis. 

{g)  Dr.  White  is  also  exploring  the  possibility  of  developing  a Miles’  spon- 
sored test  program  of  supplementing  school  lunches. 

TEXTTJBED  VEGETABLE  PBOTEIN  POODS 

Turning  to  another  major  area  of  nutritional  competence,  textured  vegetable 
protein  is  a most  exciting  new  food  source  development  for  the  improvement  of 
world  nutrition.  These  new  foods  offer  major  advantage  in  nutrition  planning  on 
a mass  scale  to  supplement  conventional  protein  food  sources.  They  can  be  manu- 
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factuTed  in  a highly  palatable  meat  analog  and  meiat  exitender  form  with  nu- 
tritional quality  certainly  equal  to  and  in  some  respects  even  sui)eriOT  to  that 
of  meat,  made  available  at  substantially  lower  cost  than  animal  protein.  It  is 
absolutely  clear  to  Miles  that  textured  protein  must  and  will  .become  an  impor- 
tant protein  source  food  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  throughout  the  world, 
but  that  the  length  of  time  which  will  be  required  for  these  foods  to  come  into 
large  scale  use,  thereby  adding  a significant  new  tool  for  betterment  of  world 
nutrition,  can  be  substantially  foreshortened  by  more  enlightened  regulatory 
policy.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  work  and  influence  of  this  Committee  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

Worthington  Foods,  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  Miles,  of  Worthington,  Ohio,  has 
been  and  is  a pioneer  in  the  development  and  marketing  of  textured  vegetable 
protein  foods.  Worthington  has  over  a number  of  years  developed  highly  sophisti- 
cated manufacturing  technology  in  textured  protein  foods  which  until  recently 
have  been  marketed  primarily  as  meat  analog  products  to  a religious  group  that 
does  not  eat  meat.  Now  as  part  of  Miles,  Worthington  technology  with  the  help 
of  Miles’  technological  and  marketing  resources  is  being  applied  to  the  further 
development  and  larger  scale  marketing  of  over  50  textured  protein  products. 

As  prerequisite  to  a discussion  of  the  role  of  textured  protein  foods  in 
world  nutrition,  it  is  flrst  necessary  to  outline  their  basic  characteristics.  Vari- 
ous vegetable  proteins,  such  as  that  of  cotton  seed  and  peanuts  can  be  used 
as  raw  materials,  although  most  textured  proteins  available  today  are  manu- 
factured from  soy  protein.  Basic  manufacturing  techniques  used  by  textured 
protein  manufacturers  consist  of  extraction  of  protein  from  various  sources 
which  is  then  further  processed  into  spun  protein  fllaments  or  extruded  into 
textured  particles.  It  is  the  spun  protein  process  which  is  used  primarily  by 
Worthington. 

Protein  isolate  manufactured  by  these  techniques  is  the  basic  building  block 
used  in  textured  protein  food  to  which  other  proteins  are  added,  using  spe- 
cialized m^ufacturing  knowledge  and  techniques.  The  flnished  product  used 
in  textured  protein  products  such  as  Miles’  extender  can  best  be  viewed  as 
“fabricated”  or  “engineered”  food  composed  of  many  elements  which  together 
are  the  equivalent  of  animal  source  protein,  with  all  the  amino  acid  components 
considered  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences/National  Research  Council 
as  essential. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  these  foods  can  be  and  are  “engineered”  Into 
an  almost  complete  spectrum  of  the  characteristics  of  conventional  foods.  Tex- 
ture, shape,  mouth  feel,  flavor  and  color — the  basic  components  of  food  ai>- 
peal — can  be  essentially  duplicated.  Manufacture  of  vegetable  protein  foods 
which  will  satisfy  the  human  palate  in  terms  of  the  organoleptic  characteristics 
of  conventional  foods  involves  much  more  than  flavoring  and  food  color;  the 
ability  to  impart  food  texture,  shape  and  mouth  feed  of  conventional  food  is  a pre- 
requisite to  consumer  acceptance.  A bacon-like  garnish  without  the  “crunch” 
of  bacon  would  not  have  much  appeal ! It  is  this  technology,  together  with  our 
flavoring  and  protein  isolate  production  techniques  which  makes  textured  pro- 
teins viable  as  a significant  quality  protein  source  food. 

The  protein  level  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  basic  nutrients,  carbohydrates, 
fat,  vitamins  and  minerals  of  our  extender  products  are  precisely  controlled 
and  are  set  at  levels  consistent  with  good  nutrition.  The  protein,  carbohydrate, 
vitamins  and  minerals  in  textured  protein  extenders  are  comi>arable  to  those 
of  meat.  By  controlled  use  of  fat  and  of  vegetable  oils  which  are  polyunsaturated, 
the  flnished  extender  is  completely  free  of  cholesterol  and  reduced  in  calories. 
With  presently  existing  technology,  textured  protein  can  be  manufactured  with 
low  bacterial  count  and  low  enzyme  levels  thus  prolonging  the  period  of  shelf  life 
without  storage. 

Meat  patties  containing  20%  and  more  of  Miles’  textured  protein  extender 
blended  with  ground  beef  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  an  ordinary  ham- 
burger and  possess  distinctively  superior  nutritional  characteristics.  For  example, 
protein  content  of  the  Miles*  beef-like  granule  extender  Is  approximately  20  grams 
in  each  100-gram  portion  (measured  in  the  flnished  food,  ready  for  consumption). 
No  moie  than  this,  actually  about  18  grams  of  protein  are  contained  in  100 
grams  of  regular  hamburger.  (Composition  of  Foods,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8,  p.  16,  Item  369.)  Both  contain  all  essential  amino 
acids  and,  as  previously  stated.  Miles’  extender  is  reduced  in  total  fat  and  con- 
tains no  cholesterol  whatsoever.  A pound  of  ground  beef  supplying  90  grams  of 
protein  presently  costs  about  66  cents  at  wholesale  according  to  the  Journal  of 
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Gommercey  February  18,  1971,  whereas  Miles’  beef-like  granule  extender  supply- 
ing the  same  amount  of  protein  would  cost  at  wholesale  about  20  cents.  Similar 
economies  can  be  obtained  from  other  textured  protein  products  and  as  the 
world's  population  increases  and  demand  for  protein  continues  to  grow,  this 
differential  will  surely  become  more  pronounced. 

Land  area  available  for  planting  grain  will  continue  to  decrease  as  the  result  of 
urbanization.  This  will  increase  the  need  to  devote  farm  land  and  labor  to  their 
most  efficient  use.  Significantly,  the  conversion  of  vegetable  protein  into  textured 
protein  foods  suitable  for  consumption  is  far  more  efficient  than  conversion  into 
aniinal  protein.  A grazed  acre  of  land  can  produce  43  pounds  of  animal  protein, 
but  if  the  same  acre  is  planted  to  soy  beans  for  use  in  textured  protein  food,  it 
will  yield  about  450  pounds  of  vegetable  protein.  ( AltschuU  Aaron  M.  “Proteins — 
Their  Chemistry  and  Politics")  (Basic  Books,  Inc.,  New  York,  19(>5  p.  2G3.) 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  cost  of  soy  protein,  the  leading  textured  pro- 
tein source,  has  increased  only  slightly  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  this 
pattern  will  change  dramatically  in  the  future.  In  fact,  as  larger  and  larger  vol- 
umes of  textured  protein  are  manufactured,  economies  of  scale  can  be  expected 
approximately  to  offset  any  increases  in  the  vegetable  source  material. 

Along  with  the  micronutrient  supplementation  program  recommended  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  statement,  I believe  that  our  textured  protein  meat  analogs 
and  meat  extenders  can  also  make  an  important  contribution  to  school  lunch 
programs.  Some  of  our  products  are  presently  being  studied  by  Rutgers  University 
in  a school  lunch  evaluation  program  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  study  is  being  conducted  to 
determine  those  new  foods  that  can  provide  high  nutrition  at  low  cost  and  with 
acceptable  palatability  for  use  in  school  lunch  programs.  The  results  of  an  initial 
review  of  our  products  have  been  most  favorable  and  we  anticipate  that  intensive 
in-school  testing  will  shortly  commence.  A summary  of  the  Rutgers  program  is 
attached  as  Exhibit  V, 

Development  of  a high  protein  flavored  drink  has  recently  been  completed  and 
has  just  been  submitted  to  Rutgers  University  for  evaluation.  With  presently 
existing  technology,  beverages  with  acceptability  on  a level  with  that  of  popular 
soft  drinks  and  containing  protein  approximately  equal  to  that  of  cow’s  milk  can 
be  manufactured. 

Detebbents  to  Optimum  Use  of  Vitamin  Supplements  and  Textubed  Vegetable 

Protein  Foods 

Presently,  the  effective  use  of  the  products  I have  described  to  attack  nu- 
tritional problems  is  impeded  by  various  factors. 

First,  as  to  micronutrient  supplements,  there  has  traditionally  been  a com- 
placent feeling  about  nutrition  in  this  country,  based  on  the  misconception  that 
the  so-called  “average  American  diet”  in  this  land  of  plenty  will  automatically 
take  care  of  all  nutritional  problems.  In  fact,  this  Committee,  and  the  National 
Nutrition  Survey  have  established  that  malnutrition  in  this  country  is  wide- 
spread. Largely  contributing  to  this  is  the  serious  lack  and  need  for  basic 
education  at  the  grade  school  level  in  modern  concepts  of  nutritional  hygiene. 
Continuation  of  this  Committee’s  work  to  support  such  programs  of  education 
and  to  inform  the  nation  of  these  facts  is  of  vital  importance. 

A further  handicap  has  been  the  failure,  illustrated  by  my  correspondence 
with  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  more  recently  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration’s  Special  Dietary  Food  regulations,  to  distinguish  between  die- 
tary supplements  offered  to  insure  adequate  vitamin  and  mineral  intake  and 
various  ill  conceived  products  which  have  appeared  on  the  market  for  all  sorts 
of  irrational  uses  pretending  a virtue  from  their  vitamin  content  which  they 
never  had.  In  the  case  of  FDA,  this  failure  was  evidenced  in  the  proposed  arid 
still  pending  regulations  which  would  have  required  deprecatory  labeling  state- 
ments on  supplemental  vitamin  preparations  and  would  have  seriously  impeded, 
if  not  prevented,  the  important  contribution  to  be  made  by  truthful  and  in- 
formative advertising  explaining  the  need  for  and  value  of  such  products. 

More  recently,  in  the  1970  followup  to  the  White  House  Conference,  the 
Federal  Trade  CJommission  made  much  of  its  increased  effort  to  monitor  and 
censure  nutritional  advertising.  We  hope  that  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  need  for  and  usefulness  of  vitamin-mineral  supplements  will  lead  to  a 
rational  attitude  toward  attempts  to  encourage  their  widespread  use.  It  would 
be  most  ironic  if  the  advertising  of  these  products  which  are  among  the  most 
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nutritionally  valuable  of  the  foods  advertised  to  consumers,  were  singled  out 
for  special  restrictions,  based  on  a misunderstanding  of  the  facts  about  them. 

Although  the  nutritional  and  economic  advantages  of  textured  protein  foods 
are  beginning  to  be  recognized,  regulatory  opposition  to  the  use  of  textured  pro- 
tein other  than  as  specialty  products  for  very  limited  population  segments  still 
exists;  this  opposition  is  based  largely  on  a lack  of  awareness  of  the  advantages 
of  this  new  food.  The  packing  and  sale  of  meat  products  is  governed  by  a com- 
plex overlay  of  regulatory  frameworks  beginning  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  sets  rigorous  standards  for  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts and  continuing  through  state,  county  and  city  regulatory  agencies.  Miles 
applauds  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ’ and 
of  regulatory  officials  at  the  state  and  local  levels  over  the  years  in  maintain- 
ing the  high  quality  of  meat  products  in  this  country  by  their  comprehensive 
inspection  of  meat  and  enforcement  of  wholesome  meat  standards.  A distinc- 
tion must  be  made,  however,  between  the  entirely  legitimate  control  of  the 
amounts  of  less  nutritious  and  otherwise  undesirable  meat  fillers  allowed  as 
components  of  meat  products  and  the  use  of  highly  nutritious  textured  protein 
meat  extenders.  Perhaps,  largely  because  many  regulatory  official/i  have  yet  to 
gain  familiarity  with  the  characteristics  of  textured  protein  foods  such  as  those 
we  manufacture,  these  products  are  too  often  regarded  as  economic  adulterants 
in  the  same  category  as  traditional  meat  fillers. 

The  combination  of  meat  and  non-meat  proteins,  often  characterized  as  “mixed 
protein  systems,”  do  not  appear  at  present  to  be  regajxled  with  favor  by  those 
C'SDA  officials  concerned  with  meat  regulations.  AVhile  the  value  of  textured 
protein  foods  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  USD  A sponsored  school  lunch 
programs  and  we  understand  will  be  incorporated  in  proposed  standards  for  the 
.school  lunch  programs  soon  to  be  issued.  Department  standards  for  meats  and 
meat  foods  still  restrict  textured  products  to  the  low  levels  traditionally  allowed 
(usually  2 or  3%)  for  meat  fillers.  The  Department  has  recently  proposed  a 
Definition  and  Standard  of  Composition  and  La’beling  of  Meat  Patties  and  Alixes 
which  provides  that  Meat  Patties  cannot  contain  more  than  2%  textured  vege- 
table protein  in  combination  with  meat  such  as  ground  beef  unless  a completely 
unacceptable  product  description  is  used.  In  response,  the  National  Soy  Bean 
Processors  Association  has  requested  substantial  revision  of  this  proposal  to 
allow  use  of  textured  protein  extenders  at  up  to  a 10%  level  on  a dry  basis 
(which  may  be  hydrated  by  not  more  than  three  times  its  weight  in  water).  By 
failing  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  the  traditional  non-nutritive  filler 
and  the  more  nutritious  lower  cost  and  highly  palatable  vegetable  protein  ex- 
tenders, consumers  anxious  to  stretch  their  protein  food  dollar  are  deprived  of 
the  considerable  advantages  of  these  new  food  extenders. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  a first  and  most  important  step  to  foster  the  wider 
use  of  nutritious  meat  extenders  is  to  ensure  that  all  applicable  federal  reg- 
ulatory iK)licy  be  based  without  prejudice  on  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
nutritional  value  and  other  benefits  of  extender  products.  Clearly  written  federal 
regulatory  policy  placing  products  such  as  textured  protein  meat , extenders 
in  theiiT  correct  nutritional  position  will  provide  clear  direction  and  guidance 
both  at  the  federal  level  and  for  state  and  local  authorities  as  well,  for  guidance 
in  the  development  of  their  own  regulatory  policies.  The  New  Foods  Panel  of 
the  '\\^ite  House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition  and  Health  recognized  that 
inconsistent  regulatory  requirements  and  the  multiplicity  of  regulatory  agencies 
results  in  artificial  barriers  that  can  interfere  with  the  public  interest  and  hinder 
the  development  of  new  foods.  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  situation,'  this 
Panel  recommended  a single  code  of  regulatory  requirements  which  should  be 
developed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  could  be  adopted  on  a uniform  basis 
throughout  the  country.  Appropriate  federal  legislation  was  also  suggested.  ( See 
Pinal  Report  to  the  President  from  the  White  House  Conference  on  Poods,  Nu- 
trition and  Health,  Report  of  Panel  III~2  New  Poods,  Recommendation  No.  8.) 
We  support  this  recommendation  and  urge  this  Committee  to  continue  to  play 
an  active  role  in  working  for  its  implementation. 

Miles  and  Worthington  have  played  an  active  role  in  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
textured  protein  manufacturers  which  has  recently  completed  more  than  two 
years  of  work  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in  the  development  of  a 
textured  protein  food  stondard.  This  standard  was  published  by  PDA  in  Decem- 
ber of  1970.  If  adopted  in  its  present  form,  it  represents  a significant  milestone  in 
establishm<mt  of  federal  policy  for  this  new  food  and  for  the  first  time  will  enable 
textured  protein  meat  analogs  to  be  marketed  on  their  own  merits  as  separate  and 
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distinct  food  entities.  Previously,  legal  issues  regarding  traditional  “imitation 
food”  labeling  provisions  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  clouded  the 
future  of  these  meat  analogs.  However,  close  industry-PDA  cooperation  with  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences/National  Research 
Council  has  now  led  to  the  administrative  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  new  standard  would  establish  rigorous  uniform  requirements  for 
protein  quantity  and  quality  at  levels  comparable  with  meats  and  enable  micro- 
nutrient supplementation  appropriate  to  meat  replacement  and  extender  prod- 
ucts. While  the  promulgation  of  this  new  standard  for  textured  protein  foods  will 
encourage  more  widespread  usage  of  such  new  protein  food  source,  it  will  not 
regulate  the  use  of  textured  protein  as  extenders  in  meat  inasmuch  as  this  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  our  hope  that  this 
Committee  will  provide  needed  leadership  to  foster  administrative  coordination 
in  government  agencies  as  exemplified  in  this  incident. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  authoritative  federal  policy  in  regulating  composi- 
tion of  meat  products  comes  to  be  reflected  in  regulatory  attitudes  of  state  and 
local  ofilcials.  Until  these  policies  become  uniform,  the  widespread  usage  necessary 
to  take  full  advantage  of  these  advantageous  new  developments  which  could  be  of 
beneflt  in  providing  lower  cost  protein  in  traditional  food  forms  will  not  occur. 

NUTEITION  EDUCATION 

Among  numerous  activities  in  the  area  of  nutrition  education : 

(a)  Miles  suggested  and  partially  funded  a chair  In  Human  Nutrition  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Public  Health.  This  chair  is  presently  oc- 
cupied by  Professor  George  C.  Graham,  who  also  is  an  Associate  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine. 

(b)  In  respect  to  the  general  public,  Miles  has  during  the  last  two  years  used 
mass  media  promotion  to  popularize  Plintstones  children’s  chewable  dietary 
supplements.  Through  this  program,  and  parallel  ones  of  our  competitors,  there 
has  been  a substantial  increase  in  the  overall  consumption  of  children’s  dietary 
supplements.  We  feel  this  represents  a significant  step  toward  guaranteeing  that 
children  in  the  age  group  from  2 to  12— a group  noted  in  Recommendation  6 of 
Aviiite  House  Conference  Technical  Panel  1-3  as  meriting  priority  attention — are 
receiving  adequate  amounts  of  vitamins  and  iron.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
advertising  directed  primarily  to  parents  is  not  as  effective  in  motivating  them  to 
use  the  products. 

(c)  For  the  future,  we  are  now  reviewing  the  advertising  of  our  children’s  sup- 
plements to  see  if  such  advertising  can  be  used  more  effectively  to  contribute  to 
better  nutrition  education.  We  and  our  advertising  agency  are  consulting  with 
leading  nutritionists  and  educators  in  an  attempt  to  produce  something  worth- 
while in  this  area.  We  recognize  that  advertising  messages  cannot  substitute  for 
a sound  grounding  in  basic  biology  which  must  ultimately  come  from  improved 
courses  in  the  hygiene  of  nutrition  in  our  schools,  especially  at  the  grade  school 
level.  Nevertheless  we  share  the  hope  which  Chairman  McGovern  expressed  in  the 
1969  hearings  of  this  Committee  that  we  can  “tap  that  advertising  resource  as  a 
nutritional  educational  took”  (VoL  1^,  p.  4629) 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  FUTUBE  WORK  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE 

As  a company  vitally  concerned  with  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  American 
people.  Miles  wholeheartedly  supports  the  continued  work  of  this  Committee. 
As  we  see  iit,  the  following  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which  the  continued  interest 
of  this  Ccunmlttee  is  essential : 

1.  Serving  as  a watchdog  over  the  ^11  largely  uncoordinated  range  of 

nutrition-related  matters  in  which  this  Committee  originally  sparked  an 
interest  and  which  were  further  dealt  with  by  the  White  House  Conference 
on.  Pood,  Nutrition  and  Health ; - 

2.  Insuring  that  the  valuable  data  collected  by  the  National  Nutrition 
Survey  is  flnalized  and  published  and  a systematic  program  of  nutritional 
surveillance  of  our  population  continued ; 

3.  Stimulating  increased  interest  in  improved  nutrition  education ; and 

4.  Resolving  the  legal  and  administrative  problems  which  are  presently 
inhibiting  the  full  use  of  industry’s  abilities  to  deliver  nutrients  to  the 
American  people. 
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CONCLUSION 

Nothing  I have  said  should  be  regarded  as  blunting  the  need  for  people  to 
obtain  ns  good  and  varied  a diet  of  iiigh  quality  table  foods  as  they  can.  Miles 
recognizes  that  good  nutrition  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  depends  pri- 
marily on  these  foods.  What  we  can  provide  and  what  we  most  earnestly  believe 
is  needed  is  an  economical  way  to  augment  the  supply  of  good  quality  protein  and 
to  assure  adequate  vitamin  intake,  both  at  lower  cost  to  the  consumer. 

I reiterate  my  suggestion  for  the  possible  use  of  vitamin  supplements  in  the 
school  luncli  program  and  Miles’  offer  to  use  its  considerable  experience  and 
already  achieved  competence  to  cooperate  with  this  Committee  and  responsible 
government  agencies  to  implement  such  a program  if  desired. 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  inform  the  Committee  concerning  Miles’  efforts 
and  capabilities  in  nutrition  and  tliank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear. 


Exhibit  I 

Miles  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Elkhartf  Ind,^  January  2^^  1963, 

Hon.  Patrick  V.  McNamara, 

Chairman^  Special  Committee  on  Aging^ 

U»8,  Senate^ 

W ashing to7if  D.C, 

My  Dear  Senator  McNamara:  As  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Nation’s  leading 
producers  of  drug  and  pharmaceutical  products,  I am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  you  and  your  Committ^  certain  facts  and  observations. 
They  have  a direct  bearing  on  your  Committee’s  recent  hearing  on  the  problems 
of  the  aging ; I refer  particularly  to  the  area  of  fraud  and  deception  which  has 
been  practiced  upon  the  aged  and  gullible  by  unscrupulous  opportunists.  These 
additional  facts  deal  with  dietary  problems  especially  involving  the  over-60 
population  of  the  United  States.  They  are  of  public  record  but  apparently  have 
not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  you  and  your  Committee. 

We  are  pleased  that  there  is  an  active  ^ngresslonal  Committee  such  as  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  taking,  under  your  direction,  interest  in 
this  very  important  social  problem.  It  is  a problem  which  has  been  witt  us  for 
years  and  has  long  needed  attention.  We  heartily  endorse  the  exposure  and  the 
publicity  you  have  been  able  to  ^ve  to  proved  medical  hoaxes  and  the  frauds 
and  deceits  of  other  kinds  as  well. 

I note,  however,  in  the  interpretation  in  the  press  a lack  of  differentiation 
between  the  exposure  of  the  charlatan  and  these  areas  where  there  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  even  among  professional  experts,  particularly  as  to  the 
need  for  vitamins  to  supplement  those  taken  through  the  food  each  of  us  ordi- 
narily consumes.  This  is  capable  of  creating  a serious  misinterpretation  by  the 
public  which  I do  not  believe  you  or  the  Committee  intends.  It  concerns  me 
personally  both  as  a citizen  and  a doctor  of  medicine  and  as  an  official  of  a firm 
that  is  recommending  and  distributing  multiple  vitamin  tablets  to  the  x>ublic. 

May  I introduce  myself.  I am  Executive  Vice  President  of  Miles  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  manufacturer,  established 
in  1884.  My  medical  degree  was  obtained  at  Harvard  University  Medical  School 
in  1987.  I am  a Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Vitamin  Foundation,  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Indiana  State  Medical  Association,  Elkhart  County  Medical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Parenteral  Drug  Associ- 
ation and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science.  I am  also  a Vice  President,  past 
President,  of  the  Elkhart  County  Health  Foundation  and  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Committee  of  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center  of  Elkhart  I am  currently 
chairing  a newly  formed  Committee  in  our  county  for  the  remedy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  housing. 

My  associates  here  at  Miles  and  throughout  the  pharmaceutical  industry  were 
shocked  last  week  to  read  newspaper  reports  of  certain  sweeping  testimony  be- 
fore your  committee,  in  which  “nearly  every  distributor  of  vitamins’’  was  ac- 
cused of  foisting  “the  most  lucrative  deception”  on  the  American  public.  This 
is  being  misinterpreted  by  the  public  as  they  read  and  heard  the  news  reports 
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Jis  condemning  all  vitamin  manufacturers  and  distributors  as  well  as  the  prod- 
ucts themselves.  Senator  Williams’  statement  in  the  Oomniittce  on  January  17 
well  exemplifies  this.  Tliis  ^vill  raise  grave  doubts  in  the  public  mind  regarding 
manufacturers  of  unquestionable  integrity. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  letter  to  enter  in  the  record  certain  basic  facts  con- 
cerning vitamin  products  and  valid  reasons  why  such  vitamins  are  an  essential 
supplement  to  the  diet  of  aging  persons  ...  in  fact,  of  all  age  groups.  In  doing 
.so  I well  recognize  that  this  is  in  part  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  testimony 
of  the  highly  qualified  expert  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  you. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  three  types  of  vitamin  products : 

1.  Therapeutic,  high-dosage  vitamins  which  are  usually  recommended  by 
the  physician  or  prescribed  to  treat  specific  identifiable  deficiencies. 

2.  Supplemental  multiple  vitamins  usually  in  tablet  or  capsule  form  which 
supply  all  of  the  vitamins  and  in  quantities  essential  to  an  individual’s  re- 
maining in  normal  health.  These  are  for  people  who  for  various  reasons  want 
to  insure  their  vitamin  intake  to  prevent  possible  ill  health  through  vitamin 
shortages  that  otherwise  might  be  exj)€Cted  ^o  occur. 

3.  The  supplemental  vitamins  used  as  additives  to  bread,  cereal  and  other 
foods  and  to  “health  foods’’,  especially  those  used  for  weight  reduction. 

There  are  as  well,  unfortunately,  a various  multitude  of  products,  which 
attempt  to  hang  on  the  magic  of  the  word  vitamin  all  varieties  of  spurious  and 
imaginary  benefits  wholly  unrelated  to  the  normal  and  proi)er  important  iwsition 
of  these  substances  in  normal  nutrition. 

It  is  the  second  category — the  supplementary  multiple  vitamin  products — 
that  we  are  concerned  about  in  this  message  to  you. 

We  do  not  take  issue  with  testimony  before  this  Committee  which  attacks, 
as  well  it  might  and  should,  those  purveyors  of  vitamin  products  which  purport 
to  treat  all  manner  of  real  or  imaginary  ills  from  senility  to  impotence.  Vitamins 
are  neither  a cure-all  nor  any  form  of  magic  pep  pill.  But,  they  are  absolutely 
essential  articles  of  the  diet  without  which,  in  adequate  quantities,  illness  and 
even  death  are  certiiin,  an  inadequacy  of  which  the  individual  has  no  warning 
signal  through  hunger  as  he  does  for  example  for  salt  or  water. 

In  any  consideration  of  multiple  vitamin  consumption  it  is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  realize  that  this  health  habit  is  not  the  result  of  a sudden  fad.  It  is 
grounded  in  research  done  by  medical  and  nutritional  authorities  over  a i)eriod 
of  years  . . . research  conducted  In  all  parts  of  the  nation  and  among  subjects 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Much  of  these  statistics  on  American  diet  habits  have  been 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this 
letter  to  enumerate  or  document  the  substantial  body  of  knowledge  that  has  been 
accumulated  by  scientists  in  this  field.  These  pertinent  authoritative  materials 
are  available  and  can  be  further  supplied  for  the  record  of  your  Committee. 

The  following  points  summarize  as  briefly  as  possible  the  major  reasons  why 
our  company  and  other  reputable  pharmaceutical  firms  serve  the  public  by  rec- 
ommending for  their  use  and  marketing  multiple  vitamin  preparations. 

With  more  freedom  of  choice  than  in  any  other  country,  Americans  have 
many  and  varied  eating  habits.  In  addition  to  personal  preferences,  many 
other  factors  beyond  our  control  affect  what,  when  and  how  much  we  eat. 
These  include  age,  sex,  psychological,  physiological,  medical,  economic,  geo- 
graphic, vocation  factors  as  well  as  those  of  local  tradition  and  custom.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  individual  vitamins  are  present  In  food  that  is  available 
for  most  persons  to  eat.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a single  standard  diet  for  everyone.  One  report  of  a nutritional  study  to 
which  we  will  refer  later,  made  on  aging  people,  appeared  In  the  June,  1962 
issue  of  Modern  Medicine  Topics  and  was  entitled  “The  Myth  of  the  Well- 
Balanced  Diet’’ 

The  large  quantities  of  multiple  and  special  vitamin  preparations  which 
physicians  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  provide  evidence  that  vitamin  de- 
ficiencies occur  despite  the  high  American  standard  of  living  and  the 
availability  of  a “well-balanced  diet.’’ 

There  are  no  warning  hunger  signals  by  which  an  individual  can  tell  he 
is  not  getting  enough  of  the  individual  vitamins. 

A relative  absence  from  the  diet  or  inadequacy  of  any  one  of  the  vitamins 
produces  a type  of  illness  which  is  exceedingly  difiScult  to  diagnose  until  It 
has  become  very  severe. 

Even  the  diagnosis,  because  of  its  insidious  onset,  is  apt  to  escape  recogni- 
tion both  by  the  individual  and  by  his  doctor. 
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Treatment  of  such  a deficiency  state  is  difficult  and  often  complicated  by 
other  forms  of  illness  to  which  the  individual,  especially  among  the  aging, 
has  thereby  been  exposed. 

Ill  contrast  the  supply  at  a cost  of  less  than  a few  cents  a day  of  a good 
quality  multiple  vitamin  supplement  will  wholly  insure  that  the  individual 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  vitamins. 

If  at  one  time  or  another  it  happens  that  one  or  another  or  even  all  of  the 
vitamins  in  the  supplement  are  not  just  at  that  period  necessary,  no  harm 
whatsoever  can  result  to  the  individual  except  the  economic  loss  of  some  part 
of  the  few  pennies  invested.  It  may  be  added  that  a supplemental  formula 
designed  for  general  use,  as  is  true  with  ours,  itself  provides  significant  econ- 
omy since  it  can,  of  course,  be  manufactured  and  distributed  more  eco- 
nomically than  can  be  several  specialized  formulas  designed  for  specific 
purposes. 

With  specific  reference  to  diet  deficiencies  in  aging  people,  may  I call  your 
attention  to  a significant  research  project  reported  in  the  March,  1962,  issue  of 
American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition.  The  report,  entitled  “The  Nutrition  of 
a group  of  Apparently  Healthy  Aging  Persons’"  describes  the  results  of  a study 
made  at  the  Age  Center  of  New  England,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  study 
was  sponsored  by  grants  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  from  the 
National  Vitamin  Foundation. 

The  findings  of  this  research  report  were  based  upon  the  measurement  of  the 
daily  intake  of  protein,  vitamins  and  minerals  of  104  subjects  at  the  Age  Center. 
The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  except  for  supplementation  taken  by  the 
majority  of  these  subjects  there  were  marked  deficiencies  of  intake  of  Vitamin 
A,  thiamine  (B^),  riboflavin  (B^),  niacin  and  ascorbic  acid  (Vit.  C)  as  well  as 
certain  minerals. 

A facsimile  copy  of  this  report  as  published  is  attached.  The  authors  are  Charles 
S.  Davidson,  M.D.,  Jane  Livermore,  B.S.,  R.N.,  Patricia  Anderson,  B.S,  and 
Seymour  Kaufman,  M.D. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  above  facts  that  our  company  believes  that  It  serves 
the  public  interest  in  producing  high  quality  multiple  vitamin  products  for 
children  and  adults.  The  development  of  these  products  has  been  based  upon 
soimd  scientific  research.  We  do  not  advertise  them  as  cure-alls,  panaceas  or  as 
the  answer  to  all  health  or  nutritional  problems. 

Our  company  takes  pride  in  its  products  and  in  its  mission  to  serve  health 
needs  of  people  in  more  than  one  hundred  nations  throughout  the  world.  We  shall 
continue  our  efforts  to  insure  high  standards  of  quality  in  our  products  and 
integrity  in  their  advertising. 

Our  greatest  concern  at  this  point  is  to  state  as  emphatically  as  possllHe 
that  the  fragmentary  information  about  multiple  vitamins  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  statements  by  witnesses  before  this  committee  has  been,  and  will  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  public.  It  will  be  our  intention  to  try  to  help  to  correct 
these  and  any  further  misinterpretations. 

Your  consideration  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Walter  A.  Compton,  M.D., 

Executive  Vice  President, 


Exhibit  II 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Nov.  22,  1966] 


Wide  Malnutrition  in  ,U.S.  Undebbooreb  Improved  Diet  Need 

(By  W.  A.  Compton,  M.D.,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.) 

Anyone  with  enough  determination  to  grope  through  the  confusion  obscuring 
contemporary  American  dietary  habits  is  bound  to  stumble  over  a paradox: 
Despite  the  overwhelming  abundance  of  food  in  this  country,  many  people  at 
every  economic  level  are  suffering  from  malnutrition. 

The  forms  taken  by  malnutrition  can  be  surprising  too.  Superficially,  one 
wouldn"t  think  of  inadequate  nutrition  in  connection  with  the  overweight.  How- 
ever, it  is  a fact,  according  to  leading  nutrition  authorities  that  obesity  is  the 
commonest  instance  of  malnutrition  among  Americans. 
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WEIGHT  WITHOUT  BAEANOE 

Obesity  may  be  due  to  an  overspecialized  diet,  heavy  in  the  so-called  empty 
calories  from  foods  with  high  caloric,  but  little  or  no  other,  nutritional  value, 
such  as  alcoholic  beverages.  Daily  vi'tamin  and  mineral  supplements  have  been 
recommended  as  the  simplest  way  of  ensuring  proper  nourishment  for  the  obese 
during  their  reducing  period  when  they  must  consume  fewer  calories  every  day 
than  they  bum  up.  Once  they  have  reached  desirable  body  weight,  however,  they 
must  then  learn  to  live  with  a diet  which  is  in  nutriitional  balance  with  their 
needs. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  eat  enough  food  to  satisfy  the  appetite  and  fail  to  get 
all  the  nutrients  needed  for  good,  health.  Although  we  should  select  enough  of 
the  proper  foods  that  provide  all  the  necessary  nutrients,  too  many  of  us  do 
not,  for  all  sorts  of  reasons.  Teenagers  who  live  on  french  fried  i>otatoes,  pizzas, 
candy  and  soft  drinks,  older  people  who  have  lost  interest  in  eating,  business- 
men who  rush  to  the  office  without  breakfast,  members  of  ethnic  groups  whose 
diets  are  unbalanced  because  of  tradition,  and  people  afflicted  With  a sweet  tooth 
all  risk  malnutrition. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  essential  vitamins  and  minerals  are  lack- 
ing in  many  diets,  and  for  good  reason.  As  a group,  these  nutrients  are  found 
abundantly  in  some  foods,  but  in  small  quantities,  or  not  at  all  in  others.  More- 
over, the  nutritive  makeup  of  a given  food  may  not  be  consistent,  due  to  varia- 
tions used  in  seed,  soil  conditions,  cultivation  and  harvesting  and  the  destruc- 
tive ejffects  of  storage,  processing  and  cooking.  In  fact,  there  is  still  a great  need 
to  study  the  amount  of  various  nutrients  actually  available  by  the  time  food 
reaches  the  table. 

Finally,  the  key  factor  is  the  individual.  What  does  he  select?  How  much 
of  what  he  selects  does  he  actually  eat?  How  efficiently  does  his  system  utilize 
what  he  eats?  And,  does  what  he  eats  fulfill  his  needs? 

Confronted  with  all  these  variables,  the  average  person  cannot  be  certain  that 
he  is  meeting  his  dietary  requirements  regularly. 

WHY  VITAMINS,  MINERALS? 

The  role  of  vitamins  in  body  chemistry  is  complex  and  critical.  Vitamins  are 
needed  both  for  the  production  of  sufficient  enzyme  materials  and  as  enzyme 
helpers.  Some  vitamins  are  essential  for  growth  and  development,  and  others 
are  needed  for  the  proper  use  of  our  food. 

The  body  does  not  produce  vitamins,  so  they  must  be  taken  in  from  the  outside. 
Some  vitamins  can  be  stored  in  the  body  for  subsequent  use;  others  cannot.  Ulti- 
mately, inadequate  vitamin  intake  can  lead  to  vitamin  deficiency  which  may  cause 
health  problems  requiring  medical  diagnosis  and  attention. 

Fortunately,  the  American  diet  has  improved  so  greatly  during  the  past  half 
century  that  certain  diseases  due  to  vitamin  deficiency — ^for  example,  pellagra — 
have  virtually  disappeared.  Others,  such  as  scurvy  and  rickets,  still  do  occur  in 
some  areas  of  the  country.  But  these  extreme  examples  of  deficiency  only  point 
up  the  far  more  common  situation  of  inadequate  vitamin  intake  of  a milder  degree 
which  may  be  disguised  by  apparent  health  and  normal  body  weight. 

Minerals  also  function  in  enzyme  systems  as  well  as  being  building  blocks  in  the 
body’s  tissues,  for  example,  calcium  in  bone,  iron  in  blood.  Mineral  deficiencies 
are  not  uncommon  among  otherwise  healthy  segments  of  the  population. 

Anemia  due  to  lack  of  available  iron  in  the  diet,  for  example,  is  the  most  com- 
mon deficiency  disease  in  this  country.  Iron  balance  is  precarious  indeed  for  in- 
fants, growing  children,  adolescents,  and  females  during  pregnancy  and  menstru- 
ation, according  to  a recent  study  of  experts  in  iron  metabolism.  Some  authorities, 
in  fact  say  that  iron  supplementation  should  be  mandatory  for  females  of  child- 
bearing age. 

Other  studies  point  up  such  mineral  deficiencies  as  evidenced  by  the  continued 
prevalence  of  goiter  due  to  low  iodine  content  of  soil  and  water  in  certain  geo- 
graphic areas. 

DIET  OFTEN  INADEQUATE 

The  history  of  nutrition  improvement  in  tlie  United  States  by  means  of  food 
fortification,  enrichment  and  finally  '^itamin  and  mineral  supplementation  has 
been  marked  by  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  nutritional  experts  that  there 
is  a wide  gap  between  the  food  people  actually  eat  as  opposed  to  what  they  should 
eat. 
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At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  it  became  evident  that  the  nutritional 
status  of  the  country  as  a whole  was  only  adequate,  and  that  sizable  segments 
of  the  population  were  either  deprived  of  vitamins  and  minerals  or  even  ill 
with  vitamin  deficiencies.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil and  its  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  a food  enrichment  program  was  develoi)ed. 
Food  enrichment,  in  this  sense,  involves  returning  only  those  nutrients  to  a food 
that  have  been  lost  in  processing. 

This  effort  was  directed  mainly  toward  certain  staple,  inexpensive,  high- 
caloric  foodstuffs  (chiefly  flour)  which  were  major  items  in  the  diet  of  ix)Or  people. 
Later,  some  foods  were  “fortified"  by  the  addition  of  nutrients  not  naturally 
present  or  present  only  in  small  quantities.  Thus,  for  example,  milk,  by  the 
addition  of  certain  vitamins,  has  been  made  more  nearly  a complete  food. 

Meanwhile,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  established  values  for  certain 
nutrients,  including  vitamins  and  minerals,  designed  as  a guide  for  food  plan- 
ning for  large  iX)pulation  groups.  Tliese  values  have  come  to  be  known  as  "Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances"  ( RDA’s) . 

Another  milestone  in  nutritional  progress  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of 
the  concept  of  supplementation  ; supplements  supply  the  daily  requirement  of  cer- 
tain vitamins  and/or  minerals  In  a convenient  form,  for  example  a pill,  powder, 
tablet  or  liquid.  It  suffers  from  none  of  the  variables  such  as  are  involved  in 
getting  food  to  the  table.  Additionally,  the  supplement  is  independent  of  foods 
and,  therefore,  of  calories,  a factor  of  major  importance  to  dieters.  Vitamin-miner- 
al supplements  are  not  magic  pills  or  cure-alls,  but  they  can  and  do  play  an 
impoitant  role  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  nation. 

Controversy  Develops 

Like  any  other  historical  process,  the  progress  of  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
mentation and  its  acceptance  by  regulatory  agencies,  the  medical  profession  and 
the  general  public  does  not  proceed  without  controversy. 

Currently,  scientific  experts,  medical  groups,  another  government  agency,  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and  its  trade  associations  have  taken  issue  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  new  regulations  regarding  supplements.  The 
FDA  would  require  the  following  statement  on  the  label  of  vitamin-mineral 
supplements : 

“Vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in  abundant  amounts  by  the  foods  we 
eat.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  recommends 
that  dietary  needs  be  satisfied  by  foods.  Except  for  persons  with  special  medical 
needs,  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  recommending  routine  use  of  dietary 
supplements.’^ 

This  FDA  label  statement  has  been  based  ui>on  the  false  premise  of  an  “average 
American  diet,"  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  foodstuffs  consumed  in  this 
country  by  the  total  population.  Such  an  "average"  diet  does  not  exist,  is  not 
practical,  nor  would  it  be  acceptable.  With  more  freedom  of  choice  than  in 
any  other  country,  Americans  as  a whole  do  not  understand,  much  less  con- 
form to,  the  rules  of  good  nutrition. 

The  RDA’s  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  are  clearly  a recognition  by  the 
scientific  community  of  the  need  for  adequate  vitamin  and  mineral  intake.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  FDA  has  not  and  certainly  could  not  challenge  the 
need — and  in  its  Regulations  has  actually  adopted  the  substance  of  the  RDA 
requirements.  In  this  respect,  the  current  controversy  then  is  reduced  to  the 
narrow  ground  of  whether  the  consumer  can  practically  and  does  in  fact  obtain 
his  necessary  intake  of  vitamins  and  minerals  from  his  diet,  and,  equally  neces- 
sary, whether  he  can  be  certain  or  can  be  assured  by  others  that  this  is  so  on  a 
day  in  and  day  out  basis. 

FDA  LABEL  MISLEADING 

Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrill,  Jr,,  Director  of  Columbia  University’s  Institute  of  Nutritional 
Sciences,  a Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council — Pood  and  Nutrition 
Board’s  Committee  on  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances,  has  called  the  label 
statement  "objectionable  and  misleading,”  a viewpoint  shared  by  most  nutritional 
and  medical  authorities  as  well  as  some  government  officials. 

George  Mehren,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  that  the  statement  is 
inaccurate,  adding,  "It  will  give  the  consumer  a false  sense  of  security  that, 
regardless  of  his  food  habits,  he  will  have  an  adequate  diet.’’ 

He  further  cites  the  most  r ecent  nationwide  survey  indicating  that  "48  per  cent 
of  households  have  diets  that  do  not  fully  meet  the  NAS-NRC  recommended 
dietary  allowances  in  one  or  more  nutrients.’’ 
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At  stake  in  this  controversy  are  the  results  of  long  years  of  research  devoted 
to  improving  American  health.  The  FDA  stand  that  “vitamins  and  minerals  are 
supplied  in  abundant  amounts  by  the  foods  we  eat”  confuses  what  we  might  eat 
with  what  we  do  eat.  It  is  vital  to  the  public  interest  that  this  error  does  not 
reverse  the  painstaking  progress  made  in  nutritional  insurance  through  supple- 
mentation with  vitamin-mineral  ]?reparations. 

Supplements  are  insurance  a^inst  inadequate  consumption  of  vitamins  and 
minerals.  It  would  be  ideal  to  pinpoint  supplementation  to  those  individuals  who 
specifically  need  it — and  then  only  at  the  time  when  the  need  exists — this  is 
neither  practical  nor  economical.  To  accomplish  such  a program,  dietary  his- 
tories, clinical  examinations,  and  biochemical  tests  would  have  to  be  run  on 
every  man,  woman  and  child — not  once  but  every  time  there  was  an  appreciable 
change  in  menu  or  conditions.  The  surest  and  least  expensive  alternative  is 
simply  the  use  of  vitamin  and  mineral  supplements  every  day.  Any  opponent 
of  this  concept  must  be  prepared  to  prox>ose  an  alternative  which  is  superior — 
none  has  been  forthcoming. 

Supplementation  may  be  a forerunner  of  broader  nutritional  progress  for  the 
entire  world.  Malthua*  dire  predictions  about  world  population  outrunning  the 
food  supply  are  liable  to  be  confirmed  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  many  people  may  have  to  obtain  their  total  nutrition  in  forms 
unlike  foods  as  we  know  them  today. 

However  unappetizing  a prospect  this  may  be,  its  rationale  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  present-day  vitamin  and  mineral  supplementation — supplying  necessary 
nutrients  in  a reliable,  economical,  available  form  to  people  who  want  them. 


ERRATA  SHEET  FOR  REVIEW  OF  STUDIES  OF  VITAMIN  AND  MINERAI. 

NUTRITION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (1950-1968) 

(By  Thomas  R.  A.  Davis,  Stanley  N.  Gershoff,  and  Dean  F.  Gamble,  Journal  of 
Nutrition  Education,  vol.  1,  No.  2,  supp.  1 (1969) ) 

Page  39,  Table  of  Contents,  under  Results  the  discussion  of  Income  Differences 
begins  on  Page  48,  rather  than  on  47  as  indicated. 

Page  43,  Figure  3,  the  first  age  group  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  should  be  "1-12 
yrs,”  rather  than  "12-15  yrs"  as  indicated. 

Page  46,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  which  begins  on  page  45,  it  should 
read  "between  3 and  24  per  cent”  rather  than  "between  3 and  34  per  cent.” 

Page  46,  Figure  4,  caption  should  read  "intakes  of  seven  nutrients”  rather  than 
intakes  of  six  nutrients. 

Page  51,  in  text  in  the  second  full  paragraph  on  the  page  Figures  2,  4,  5 are 
cited.  These  should  be  figures  2,  5, 6,  7. 

Page  51,  first  full  paragraph  in  the  middle  cc  ’umn  of  text  cities  Figure  2,  which 
ought  to  be  capitalized. 

Page  51,  first  full  paragraph  in  the  ndddle  column,  the  text  cites  Figure  5. 
It  should  cite  BHgure  7. 

Page  51,  first  full  paragraph  in  the  right  hand  column,  the  text  cites  Figure  4, 
in  the  sixth  line  of  the  paragraph.  It  should  be  Figure  5. 

Page  51,  first  full  paragraph  in  the  right  hand  column,  the  text  cites  Figure 
9.  It  should  be  BHgure  6. 

Page  51,  first  full  paragraph  in  the  right  hand  column,  the  last  line  of  the 
paragraph  cites  Fl^re  4.  It  should  be  BHgure  5. 

Page  52,  in  the  right  hand  column  in  the  paragraph  which  begins  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  the  text  cites  Figure  7.  It  should  be  Figure  9. 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOR  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

. . . wu  incorporated  in  June,  JU>68,  as  a non-profit  organization  to  publisb  the  Journal 
of  Nutrition  Education.  Prior  establishment  of  the  Society,  the  need  for  developing 
the  jourrial  was  crystallized  at  a meeting  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  October,  1966. 

Persons  at  this  meeting  represented  a crois-scction  of  interest  in  nutrition  education 
(preschool  through  adult  education;  professional  training  in  nutritional  sciences,  food 
technology,  public  health,  nursing,  and  home  economies;  allied  professional  organizations; 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies;  and  industry). 

A small  committee  was  selected  with  the  charge  of  developing  a Journal.  This  com- 
mittee subsequently  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Society  for  Nutrition  Education.  In  the 
future,  the  Society  expects  to  become  a membership  organization  for  those  working  in 
the  held  of  nutrition  educ.ilion  and  professionally  qualified.  It  might  also  sponsor  sym- 
posia, lectures  and  seminars,  and  encourage  research  in  nutrition  education. 

Comments  and  suggestions  concerning  the  future  role  of  the  Society  for  Nutrition 
Education  are  welcome. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society,  1969-70,  include: 
President:  Ruth  h.  Huenemann,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Public  He^th  Nutrition,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

Vice-President:  Helen  E.  Walsh,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  California  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Berkeley. 

Past  President:  George  M.  Briggs.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition  Sciences,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Secretary:  George  F.  Stewart,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Food  Protection  and  Toxicology  Center, 
University  of  California,  Davis. 

Treasurer:  Gaylord  P.  Whitlock,  Ph.D,,  Program  Leader,  Family  and  Consumer  Sciences 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 

Ex  Officio  Board  Member:  Helen  Denning  Ullrich,  Executive  Manager,  Society  for  Nutri- 
tion Education  and  Editor,  Journal  of  Nutrition  Education. 


JOURNAL  OF  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

...  is  designed  for  professionals  who  are  interpreters  of  nutritional  science  and  motiva- 
tors for  the  development  of  good  nutrition  practices. 

...  is  published  as  a result  of  grants  and  support  from  several  sources:  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  N.I.H.,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Federal  Extension 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture;  United  Health  Foundations,  Inc.;  and  Nutrition 
Foundation,  Inc.  The  grants  were  made  to  the  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  for  the  development  of  the  journal.  ^ 


Cohtenf 

Statements  and  opinions  expressed  hy 
authors  and  contributors  are  not  necessarily 
shared  by  the  Society  for  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion. 

Information  in  this  Journal  may  be  re- 
printed without  permission.  Mention  of  the 
source  will  be  appreciated. 


Editorial 

Manuscripts,  notices,  news  items,  cor- 
respondence and  inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  Journal  of  Nutrition 
Education,  119  Morgan  Hall,  University  of 
Califonua,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  94720.  Articles 
in  the  nutrition  education  held  in  the  form 
of  manuscripts,  critiques  and  reviews,  ac- 
tivities and  programs  relating  to  nutrition 
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COMMENTARY 


George  M.  Briggs 


Food  suflicicnt  lo  ensure  opiinium 
health  and  vigor  for  every  individual  is 
a prerequisite  for  optimum  productivity 
and  happiness  in  every  aspect  of  our 
lives.  An  interest  in  providing  a balanced 
intake  of  nutrients  for  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  has  recently  developed. 
Historically,  the  di.scovery  of  the  vita- 
mins and  of  their  importance  to  health 
generated  a period  of  activity  in  the 
1930's  directed  to  determining  how  much 
of  the  then  known  vitamins  people  con- 
sumed, in  initiating  programs  aimed  to- 
ward making  the  necessary  nutrients 
available  and  educating  the  individual  to 
consume  an  appropriate  diet. 

The  mobilization  of  the  entire  country 
for  maximum  output  for  World  War  II 

THE  A UTHOR  is  chairman,  Dcpurtmrnt  of 
Nutritiunut  Sciences,  University  of  CuUfur' 
nia,  lierkeicy. 


This  review  summarizes  information 
in  scattered  studies  of  nutriture  in  the 
United  States.  The  respective  authors' 
eonclu.stons  indicate  that  many  individ- 
uals consume  less  than  half  and  even 
le.ss  than  one-third  of  the  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances  and  that  many  of 
the  biochemical  indices  of  nutriture  stud- 
ied are  at  levels  indicative  of  pobr  nutri- 
tion. The  number  of  studies  which  draw 
such  conclusions  is  a matter  for  concern, 
especially  since  most  of  these  reports 
deal  with  the  younger  age  groups. 

The  reviewers  note  the  difficulty  in 
combining  the  findings  reported  in  a 
manner  which  will  allow  for  .sound,  cri- 
tical comparison  and  interpretation  of 
such  pooled  data.  This  unfortunate  situa- 
tion arises  from  three  main  causesi  fa) 
the  variety  of  methods  used  by  investiga- 
tors and  the  paucity  of  comparative  .stud- 
ies of  methodology:  fb)  frequent  inade- 
quate and  uninformative  description  of 
samples;  (c)  incomplete  and  uninforma- 
tive presentation  of  published  data.  This 
latter  is  particularly  limiting  in  the  di- 
etary intake  studies  and  forces  the  rc- 


THE  AUTHOR  is  Chairman,  Division  o/ 
Nutrition,  School  of  Medicine,  V under  hilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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resulted  in  much  greater  progress  during 
the  1940*s.  A committee  of  nutritionists 
defined  standards  which  would  help 
guide  planning  for  the  feeding  of  large 
groups  in  the  population.  Enrichment 
and/or  fortification  of  common  foods 
was  started  on  a large  scale.  Education 
of  the  general  population  in  the  need  for 
and  the  ways  of  obtaining  good  nutrition 
Was  intensified.  There  followed  rapid 
changes  In  industrial  and  home  food 
technology. 

Increases  in  food  productivity,  devel- 
oping affluence,  reduction  In  physical 
activity,  lack  of  nutrition  edur^ation  and 
other  factors  resulted  in  widespread  obes- 
ity of  varying  degree.  This,  in  turn,  led 
to  a general  feeling  by  many  workers 
that  our  most  important  nutritional  prob- 
lems were  those  caused  by  over  con- 
sumption. A comprehensive  .study  of  the 


viewers  to  use  as  a common  end  point  a 
percentage  of  the  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowance.  In  assessing  the  dietary  in- 
take and  biochemical  reports,  the  failure 
to  present  the  distribution  of  values  ob- 
scures findings  which  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  general  value  of  such  .studies 
and  makes  impossible  further  examina- 
tion and  interpretation  of  data  which  arc 
merely  reported  as  above  or  below  a 
given  arbitrary  point. 

This  review,  therefore,  serves  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  improvement 
of  methods  of  evaluation  of  nutritional 
status,  for  improved  interpretative  .dnn- 
dards  and  presentation  of  published  data. 

Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  arc  epi- 
demiological In  approach.  There  exists 
a critical  need  for  methods  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  nutritional  status  of  an  in- 
dividual. At  the  moment,  such  useful 
methods  as  exist  arc  not  readily  available 
to  the  physician — a fact  which  handicaps 
the  practitioner  In  the  total  care  of  his 
patients. 

Carefully  designed,  executed  and  re- 
ported surveys  arc  necessary  to  discover 
and  define  the  nutritional  problems  of  a 
population,  (0  plan  corrective  programs, 
and  to  evaluate  their  circctivcncss.  The 
reporting  techniques  used  by  many  in- 


luitriiional  status  of  our  own  population 
was  not  undertaken.  Much  of  our  atten- 
tion was  dirccicil  to  the  problems  of  un- 
dcriuiiriiion  in  developing  countries. 

The  recognition  that  there  might  be 
large  groups  of  our  people  who  co'.ilJ 
not  or  would  not  obtain  proper  nutrition 
through  their  own  resources  has  finally 
led  to  the  beginning  of  needed  .studies. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  studies  done 
.since  World  War  II  has  received  little 
attention,  perhaps  because  they  have  ex- 
isted in  partial  isolation.  This  review  and 
summarization  of  studies  done  between 
1950-1 96H  indicates  that  the  nutrition 
of  our  nation  has  deteriorated  in  recent 
years.  This  picture  of  our  nation’s  nutri- 
tion should  shake  any  complacency, 
crystalize  our  thinking  ; ^ I provide  stim- 
ulus to  progrc.ss.  The  work  of  applied 
nutritionists  Is  only  beginning. 


William  J.  Darby 

vestigators  arc  such  that  the  results  can- 
not be  reinterpreted  as  standards  are 
revised,  nor  can  their  data  usefully  be 
compared  with  those  from  other  studies. 
These  failures  greatly  limit  the  uscfulnc.ss 
of  many  otherwise  conscientiously  ex- 
ecuted studies. 

Studies  on  the  relationships  between 
nutrition  and  income,  educational  level, 
ethnic  background,  area  of  residence  and 
other  variables  arc  not  extensive.  The 
available  evidence  suggests  that  some 
commonly  held  conceptions  concerning 
these  relationships  may  have  to  be  re- 
vised, and  efiforts  to  correct  nutritional 
problems  may  have  to  be  redirected. 

The  ongoing  National  Nutrition  Sur- 
vey should  aid  by  providing  much  of  the 
type  of  information  which  cannot  be 
gleaned  from  these  isolated  studies,  es- 
pecially if  the  National  Nutrition  Survey 
can  be  extended  to  include  all  economic 
levels,  can  establish  a continuing  pro- 
gram designed  to  monitor  the  nutriture 
of  the  United  States  population  and  will 
i.s.suc  Informative  reports  of  their  results. 

Planning  and  initiating  comprehensive 
nutritional  programs  on  a national  scale 
seems  urgent.  Incalculable  national  bene- 
fit should  accrue  if  all  of  our  population 
were  well  nourished. 
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REVIEW  OF  STUDIES  OF  VITAMIN 
AND  MINERAL  NUTRITION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (1950-1968) 


Thomas  R.  A.  Davis, 
Stanley  N.  Gershoff, 
and  Dean  F.  Gamble 


This  review  assesses  almost  all  publications  containing  dietary  intake,  bio- 
chemical or  clinical  evidence  on  the  vitamin  and  mineral  nutrition  of  the 
normal  individual  within  the  continental  United  States  during  this  time  period. 


introduction 

During  the  past  two  years,  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  United  Stales  con- 
cerning the  nutritional  status  of  its  peo* 
pte.  Discussions  of  this  question  by  nutri- 
tionists and  public  officials  arc  often 
characterized  by  statements  as  contradic- 
tory as  "there  arc  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans starving**  to  “adequate  nutrition  is 
available  to  all  Americans,**  In  a number 
of  states,  the  Federal  Government  has 
recently  launched  a scries  of  nutrition 
surveys  which  arc  bused  on  the  protocols 
used  in  doing  nutrition  surveys  in  33  de- 
veloping countries  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. During  the  past  20  years  there  have 
also  been  a large  number  of  published  re- 
ports concerning  the  nutrition  of  Ameri- 
cans in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
These  appear  to  have  been  largely  over- 
looked by  many  people.  The  purpose  of 
this  review  is  to  summarize  those  useable 
dietary  and  biochemical  data  which  have 
appeared  in  the  literature  since  1 950  on 
the  vitamin/mincral  nutrition  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Significant  changes  in  food  supply,  en- 

THE  AUTHORS  are,  in  order  appearing 
above.  Research  Physician,  Life  Sciences 
Division,  Arthur  D,  Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition, 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  Boston; 
and  Manager,  Scientific  Information  Ser- 
vices, Miles  Laboratories.  lnc„  Elkhart.  Ind. 

This  study  was  supported  by  Miles  Lab- 
oratories. Inc, 


richment  and  fortification  of  foods, 
methods  of  preservation  of  food,  etc. 
occurred  during  and  immediately  after 
World  War  11.  In  order  to  increase  the 
relevance  of  this  review  to  present  con- 
ditions, only  those  reports  published  dur- 
ing or  after  1 950  were  selected,  the  last 
paper  included  being  published  in  1968. 
Essentially,  all  publications  containing 
dietary  intake,  biochemical  or  clinical 
evidence  on  the  vitamin  and  mineral  nu- 
trition of  the  normal  individual  within 
the  continental  limit  of  the  United  States 
have  been  collected  and  assessed.  Studies 
of  certain  identifiable  segments  of  the 
•population  such  as  pregnant  women, 
hospital  patients,  alcoholics,  military  and 
other  non-representative  groups  were  ex- 
cluded. 

Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  have  es- 
timated the  dietary  intake  of  various 
nutrients.  In  other  studies  biochemical 
evaluations  of  nutrition  were  done  and, 
in  some,  both  dietary  intake  and  bio- 
chemical data  were  obtained  from  the 
same  group  of  subjects. 

Many  dietary  intake  studies  present 
their  data  as  the  percentage  of  subjects 
whose  nutrient  intakes  were  above  or  be- 
low Recommended  Dietary  Allowances 
fRDA)*  or  a percentage  or  fraction 
thereof.  Most  of  these  studies  reported 
their  results  as  below  RDA,  two-thirds 
RDA  or  one-half  RDA,  For  this  reason 


•Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  NRC-NAS. 


these  levels  have  been  used  in  summaries 
in  this  review.  Since  all  three  levels  were 
not  used  in  all  of  the  studies  reviewed 
and  all  studies  did  not  necessarily  report 
data  on  the  same  nutrients,  the  number 
of  subjects  on  which  summaries  were 
based  varied  with  the  level  of  RDA  and 
nutrients  studied  (Table  I).  The  same 
condition  applied  in  the  biochemical  data 
(Table  IV). 

The  Recommended  Dietary  Allow- 
ances which  were  used  as  the  standards 
in  the  dietary  intake  studies  which  were 
collated  were  originally  issued  in  1943 
and  revisions  have  been  published  in 
1945,  1948,  1953,  1958,  1964,  and  1968. 
All  of  the  charts  and  data  shown  in  this 
report  are  based  on  the  RDAs  which 
were  contemporary  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
dividual study.  It  was  not  always  made 
clear  in  the  original  study  as  to  which 
revision  of  the  RDA  was  used. 

In  a few  cases,  studies  were  included 
in  our  summaries  which  presented  results 
as  percentage  of  subjects  below  a per- 
centage of  the  RDA  slightly  different 
from  those  indicated  previously.  If  this 
percentage  was  below  that  used  in  the 
tabulation,  the  figure  obtained  obviously 
did  not  include  all  those  subjects  actually 
below  the  fraction  of  the  RDA  used  in 
the  table.  Conversely,  a fraction  of  the 
RDA  slightly  above  that  used  in  most 
studies  included  a few  subjects  not  ac- 
tually below  the  fraction  of  the  RDA 
used  in  the  table.  We  believe  that  any 
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viiriation  resulting  from  the  inclusion  of 
these  clniu  wns  not  significant. 

For  the  biochemical  siudlcs,  the  per- 
centages extracted  tind  collated  were 
those  pertaining  to  the  "deficient"  (poor) 
and  the  "low"  (fair)  categories.  By  sum- 
ming the  "deficient"  and  "low"  cate- 
gories, uU  Mibjects  who  were  below  the 
"acceptable"  (good)  category  were  ob- 
tained. Some  studies  presented  data  only 
as  a combination  of  "deficient"  and 
"low." 

Most  of  the  biochemical  studies  prior 
to  1960  used  Bcsscy  and  Lowry  standards 
(6)  while  most  .studies  after  I960  used 
the  ICNND*  standards  (40),  Bessey 
and  Lowry  Standards  were  used  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  hioeheinieal  studies. 


The  remaining  studies  referred  results  to 
other  standards  whieh  ineluded  the  Pear> 
son  standards  (65)**  or  others  defined 
by  the  authors.  Only  those  bioehemieal 
studies  reporting  a pereentage  of  subjeets 
as  “defieient"  (poor)^  "low"  (fair),  "ac- 
ceptable" (good)  and  "high"  (excellent) 
were  used  in  this  review. 

We  have  used  the  standards  cho.scn  by 
the  authors  of  the  papers  reviewed  be- 
cause, without  access  to  raw  data,  there 

* Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Nutrition 
for  National  Defense 


**Categorics  "defieient,"  "low,”  "aeeepta- 
ble."  and  "high"  are  used  by  ICNND  and 
Pearson,  while  "poor,**  "fair,"  "good," 
and  "execllenl"  a-e  used  by  Bessey  and 
Lowry. 


is  no  way  of  converting  them  to  one  com- 
mon standard. 

In  several  instances,  results  ..on  the 
same  subjects  were  reported  in  two  or 
more  publications.  If  the  authors  indi- 
cated clearly  that  the  same  results  had 
been  reported  elsewhere  and  the  dupll- 
•.  acd  subjects  could  bu  scparalcdr  they 
were  included  in  the  summaries  only 
once,  It  was  not  always  possible  to  sepa- 
rate subjects  reported  in  regional  cooper- 
ative studies  from  those  reported  in 
separate  publications  from  participating 
states.  In  .such  instances  the  data  of  both 
reports  were  used.  We  do  not  believe  the 
cfTcct  of  the  multiple  inclusion  of  some 
subjects  and  of  a few  unrcsolvablc  dis- 
crepancies in  the  original  literature  had 
an  important  cfTcct  on  the  final  com- 
bined results. 

The  age  groupings  used  in  this  review 
correspond  to  those  most  generally  used 
by  nutritionists.  Most  of  the  dietary  in- 
take studies  (about  80  per  cent)  investi- 
gated subjects  under  21  years  of  age  and 
the  preponderance  of  those  examined 
were  subjects  between  IS  and  21  years 
of  age.  No  studies  on  men  between  21 
and  so  years  of  age  met  the  criteria  for 
selection  and  only  two  studies  on  a total 
of  125  women  were  in  this  age  group. 

The  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
the  populations  reviewed  were  in  general 
not  well  defined.  Studies  of  subjects  from 
the  high  and  the  very  low  socioeconomic 
levels  were  negligible.  In  general,  the 
studies  were  of  "normal"  populations 
done  in  small  urban  communUics  and 
their  surrounding  rural  areas  within  con- 
venient traveling  distance  of  the  investi- 
gators* institutions.  There  were  no  com- 


TABLE  I 

Total  Number  of  Studies  and  Total  Number  of  Subjects  Examined 
to  Obtain  the  Results  Illustrated  in  Figure  2. 


Nutrient 

Below  8 DA 
No.  No. 

Studiei  Subject! 

Below 

No. 

Studiei 

2/3  8DA 
No. 

Subjecti 

Below  1/2  ftDA 
No.  No. 

Studiei  Subjecti 

Calcium 

25 

lt,267 

27 

14,252 

16 

6.721 

Iron 

24 

t0.B6l 

26 

13.846 

16 

6.668 

Vitamin  A 

24 

10.596 

26 

1 3.581 

15 

6.050 

Thiamine 

25 

It, 267 

27 

14,252 

16 

6.721 

Ribofleyin 

25 

11.267 

27 

14.252 

16 

6,524 

Niacin 

24 

10.861 

25 

13,282 

16 

6,668 

Vitamin  C 

25 

11.267 

27 

14,252 

16 

6.719 

i 


i 

i 
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prchcnsivL*  studies  made  on  the 
populations  of  large  cities,  city  ghetto 
arcasjar  of  rural  poverty  areas. 

With  the  exception  of  the  South,  most 
sections  of  the  country  were  well  repre- 
sented in  the  studies  selected.  Figure  1 
illustrates  t^c  geographical  distribution 
of  these  studies.  No  dietary  intake  studies 
on  individuals  were  included  from  the 
following  states;  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Northeast;  all  southern  states  except 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Louisiana; 
Indiana  and  North  Dakota  in  the  North 
Central  region;  Wyoming,  Nevada  and 
Arizona  in  the  West. 

Neither  hiochcmical  nor  dietary  in- 
take studies  were  included  for  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  North  Da- 
kota, Indiana,  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

For  both  dietary  intake  and  biochemi- 
cal studies,  the  percentages  presented  in 
each  study  were  reconverted  to  numbers 
of  subjects  in  each  fraction  or  category 
of  the  standards  and  the  totals  of  subjects 
from  all  studies  were  used  to  obtain  the 
percentage  of  subjects  in  each  fraction 
or  category  to  form  the  basis  for  the 
summary  graphs  and  tables  presented  in 
this  report. 

RESULTS 

Dietary  intakes  of  Individuals 

Figure  2 illustrates  the  percentage  of 
subjects  whose  intakes  were  below  the 
indicated  RDA  levels  for  seven  nutrients: 
calcium,  iron,  vitamin  A,  thiamin,  ribo- 
flavin, niacin  and  vitamin  C ( 1 1 , 12,  13, 
22,  28,  29,  32,  33,  37,  44,  47,  49.  50,  51, 


lOOr 


80- 


Uj 

^ 40- 


55,  60,  62,  69,  72,  75,  76,  77,  8 1 , 83,  84, 
85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  9 1) . Table  I pre- 
sents the  total  mintber  of  studies  and  to- 
tal number  of  subjects  examined  to  ob- 
tain the  data  shown  in  Figure  2.  The 
percentages  of  \ubjccts  whose  intakes 
were  below  RDA  for  the  different  nutri- 
ents varied  between  31  and  57  per  cent; 
below  two-thirds  RDA  between  8 and  28 
per  cent;  and  below  one-half  RDA  be- 
tween 2 and  12  per  cent. 

The  data  of  Figure  2 and  Table  I have 
been  subdivided  into  groups  according 
to  sex  and  age  and  arc  presented  in  Fig- 
ure 3 and  Table  II  ( 1 1 . 12,  1 3.  28.  29, 
32,  33,  37,  47,  49,  50,  51,  60,  62,  69,  72, 
75,  76,  77,  81,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89, 
90).  In  general  except  for  vitamin  C, 
there  was  a higher  percentage  of  females 
than  males  whose  intakes  were  less  than 
two-thirds  RDA  for  all  nutrients.  These 
dilTcrcnccs  were  particularly  substantial 
for  calcium,  iron,  vitamin  A and  ribo- 
flavin with  iron  showing  the  greatest  dif- 
ference. In  the  1-12  age  group  the  differ* 
cnees  between  the  sexes  were  minimal 
for  all  nutrients.  The  differences  between 
the  two  sexes  were  most  evident  in  the 
12-13  age  group  but  were  also  quite  evi- 
dent in  the  30-65  and  over  65  groups. 
.Since  no  data  on  males  and  relatively 
few  on  females  in  the  age  groups  21-35 
and  30-50  met  the  criteria  for  inclusion 
in  this  summary,  these  age  groups  arc 
not  represented  in  Figure  3. 

The  studies  in  this  review  have  been 
compared  for  the  years  1950-1 955, 1955- 
1960,  and  1960-1968,  according  to  pub- 
lication date.  The  results  illustrated  in 
Figure  4 suggest  that  between  approxi- 
mately 1960  and  1968  a change  for  the 
worse  occurred  in  the  dietary  intakes  of 


□ Below  RDA 
0 Betow  2/3  RDA 
■ Below  1/2  RDA 


Fig.  3— Pcrcontagei  of  lubjocfi  itudicd  whom 
distary  intal*  of  lovon  nutrionh  ii  bolow  two- 
thirdi  RDA  ond  on«-hatf  RDA  according  to 
ag*  and  lox.  The  roiulti  dapicted  ar«  basad  on 
tha  total  numbar  of  itudiai  and  total  numbar 
of  lubjacti  aiamtnad  and  praiantad  in  Table  II. 
•Zero  for  below  t/j  RDA.  ••  No  data  for  be- 
low 1/2  RDA  for  malei. 

all  nutrients  studied.  As  discussed  later, 
this  appears  not  to  have  been  due  to  re* 
visiorvs  of  RDA. 

Dietary  Intake  of  Households 

The  combined  results  for  eight  house- 
hold studies  (excluding  the  USDA  1955 
and  1965  household  surveys)  (17)  of 
nutrient  intakes  based  on  meals  con- 
sumed (23,  48,  50.  56,  68,  78,  79,  88) 
arc  shown  in  Figure  5 and  Table  HI. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  results  of  these 
surveys  indicated  that  large  numbers  of 
households  studied  did  not  consume  the 
RDA,  two-thirds  RDA  or  one-half  RDA 
for  each  of  the  nutrients  studied.  These 
household  studies  were  performed  in 
widely  scattered  geographic  areas.  They 
also  covered  wide  socioeconomic  levels 
and,  considered  as  a group,  the  combined 
results  of  these  studies  are  even  less  like- 
ly to  be  representative  of  the  United 
States  population  as  a whole  than  the 
combined  studies  of  individuals. 

The  results  of  the  1955  and  1965 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
national  surveys  (17)  of  the  dietary 
levels  of  households  based  on  food  pur- 
chases arc  summarized  in  Figure  6.  Only 
values  for  below  RDA  and  below  two- 
thirds  RDA  were  reported.  The  percent- 
ages of  households  in  which  nutrient  con- 
tent of  purchases  fell' below  the  RDA 
levels  were  lower  than  either  the  per- 
centages based  on  studies  of  individual 
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L.lkLk 

Calcium  Iron  Vit,  A Thiam.  Ribo.  Niacin 

Fig.  2 — Parcantagai  of  lubjach  sfudiad  In  (ha  Unltad  Statai  whoia  diatary  {ntaiai  of  lavan  nu- 
(riantt  wara  balow  RDA,  two-fhirdi  RDA  and  ona-half  RDA.  Tha  raiulti  dapictad  #ra  baiad  on  fha 
total  numbar  of  studtai  and  tha  total  numbar  of  tubjaett  axamlnad  and  praiantad  in  Tabla  I. 
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TABLE  II 

Total  Number  of  Studies  and  Total  Number  of  Sub)ects  Examined 
to  Obtain  fbe  Results  Illustrated  in  Figure  3. 


Bolow  2/3  ROA 

Da!ow 

1/2  RDA 

M«U 

FamaU 

Mala 

FamaU 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.  , 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ag*  Group 

Siuditt 

Subitcit 

Sludlat 

Sub|«clt 

Sludlat 

Sublacit 

Sludlat 

Subjaclt 

CALCIUM 

M2 

a 

1,581 

8 

1,667 

2 

56 

2 

72 

IMS 

9 

1,363 

9 

l,6B2 

4 

377 

4 

545 

15-21 

10 

1,104 

12 

1,854 

5 

622 

7 

1,267 

21-35 

0 

2 

125 

0 

2 

125 

35-50 

0 

1 

83 

0 

1 

83 

50-^5 

1 

199 

2 

423 

0 

1 

159 

>65 

2 

367 

4 

517 

2 

24 

3 

143 

MItc, 

5 

800 

5 

6B2 

5 

1,204 

4 

689 

IRON 

M2 

8 

1,581 

8 

1,667 

2 

56 

2 

72 

12-15 

9 

1,363 

9 

1,682 

4 

377 

4 

545 

15.21 

10 

1,104 

12 

1,654 

5 

622 

7 

1.267 

21-35 

0 

2 

III 

0 

2 

III 

35-50 

0 

1 

68 

0 

1 

68 

50-65 

1 

l99TVi 

2 

401 

0 

1 

137 

>45 

2 

367 

4 

515 

2 

24 

3 

141 

MItc. 

5 

800 

4 

329 

5 

1,204 

4 

689 

VITAMIN  A 

M2 

8 

1,581 

8 

1,667 

2 

56 

2 

72 

12-15 

a 

1,331 

8 

1,646 

3 

345 

3 

509 

15-21 

10 

1,104 

12 

1,854 

5 

622 

7 

1,267 

21-35 

0 

2 

125 

0 

2 

125 

35-50 

0 

1 

83 

0 

1 

83 

50-65 

I 

199 

2 

423 

0 

1 

159 

>65 

2 

367 

4 

517 

2 

24 

3 

143 

MItc. 

5 

BOO 

5 

682 

5 

1,204 

4 

689 

/ 

thiamine 

M2 

1 

1,581 

8 

1,667 

2 

56 

2 

72 

12-15 

9 

U63 

9 

1,682 

4 

377 

4 

545 

15-21 

10 

1,104 

12 

1,854 

5 

622 

7 

1,267 

21-35 

0 

2 

125 

0 

2 

125 

35-50 

0 

1 

83 

0 

1 

83 

50-65 

1 

199 

2 

423 

0 

I 

159 

>65 

2 

367 

4 

517 

2 

24 

3 

143 

MItc, 

6 

100 

6 

612 

5 

1,204 

4 

689 
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TABLE  II  (confd) 

Ag»  Group 

No. 

Sludiai 

Balow  2/3  RDA 

Mala 

' No.  No. 

Subjacli  Sludiai 

Fa  mala 

No. 

Subfacii 

No. 

Studlai 

Balow 

Mala 

No. 

Sub|acli 

1/2  RDA 

No. 

Sludlai 

Famala 

No.. 

1 Subjacli 

RIBOFLAVIN 

M2 

8 

1,581 

' 8 

1,667 

2 

56 

2 

72 

12-te 

9 

1,363 

9 

1,682 

4 

377 

4 

545 

15-21 

10 

1,104 

12 

1,854 

5 

622 

7 

1,267 

21 -35 

0 

2 

125 

0 

2 

125 

35-50 

0 

1 

83 

0 

1 

83 

50-65 

1 

199 

2 

423 

0 

1 

159 

>65 

2 

367 

4 

517 

2 

24 

3 

143 

Mile. 

5 

800 

5 

682 

5 

1,204 

4 

609 

NIACIN 

M2 

8 

1,581 

8 

1.667 

2 

56 

2 

72 

12-IS 

9 

1,363 

9 

1.682 

4 

377 

4 

545 

15-21 

10 

1.104 

12 

1.854 

5 

622 

7 

1.267 

2I-3S 

0 

2 

Ml 

0 

2 

HI 

35-50 

0 

1 

68 

0 

1 

68 

S0-6S 

1 

199 

2 

401 

0 

1 

137 

>65 

1 

95 

3 

223 

2 

24 

3 

141 

Mile. 

5 

800 

4 

329 

5 

1,204 

4 

689 

VITAMIN  C 

M2 

8 

1,581 

8 

(.667 

2 

56 

2 

72 

12-IS 

9 

1.363 

9 

1.682 

4 

377 

4 

545 

15-21 

10 

M04 

12 

1,854 

S 

622 

7 

1,267 

21-35 

0 

2 

(25 

0 

2 

125 

35-50 

0 

1 

83 

0 

1 

83 

50.65 

1 

199 

2 

423 

0 

1 

159 

>65 

2 

367 

4 

517 

2 

24 

3 

143 

Mile. 

5 

BOO 

5 

682 

5 

1.204 

4 

689 

intakes  (Figure  2)  or  the  independent 
household  studies  (Figure  S).  This  pre> 
sumably  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  USDA  calculations  were  based 
on  food  purchases  without  accounting 
for  wastage. 

In  the  USDA  studies  of  1955  and 
1965,  a higher  percentage  of  households 
studied  in  1965  showed  nutrient  content 
of  purchases  which  fell  below  RDA  for 
all  nutrients  except  iron.  The  1965  pre> 
liminary  report  (17)  stated  that  a lower 
percentage  of  households  had  “good" 
diets  in  1965  than  in  1955 — 50  per  cent 
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in  1965  and  60  per  cent  in  1955.  Over 
the  10*ycar  perii^,  the  proportion  with 
“poor"  diets  (defined  by  USDA  as  diets 
which  provided  less  than  two-thirds 
RDA  for  one  or  more  nutrients)  in- 
creased from  about  15  per  cent  in  1955 
to  20  per  cent  in  1965.  Decreased  use  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  vegetables  and 
fruits  (the  main  sources  of  calcium, 
ascorbic  add  and  vitamin  A)  were  chief- 
ly responsible  for  these  changes  in  di- 
etary levels.  This  change  in  household 
food  purchasing  habits  is  consistent  with 
the  changes  observed  in  studies  of  in- 


dividual eating  habits  reported  between 
1960  and  1968,  which  appears  to  have 
affected  the  intakes  of  all  nutrients 
studied  (Figure  4). 

Biochemical  Indices  of  Nutrition 

Figure  7 summarizes  the  percentage 
of  subjects  whose  biochemical  indices 
were  “below  acceptable"  (below  good), 
“low"  (fair),  or  “deficient"  (poor),  as 
defined  by  the  standards  used  in  the 
studies  (1,2,  7,  8,  12, 13,  14, 16,  19.21, 
22,  24,  25,  27,  35,  39,  41. 47,  54,  55,  59. 
62,  66,  71,  74,  75,  76,  80,  82).  The  total 
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TABLE  III 

Total  Number  of  Studiei  and  Total  Number  of  Houieholdi  Examined 
to  Obtain  the  Reiultt  llluitrated  in  Figure  5, 


Balow  RDA  Balow  2/3  RDA  Balot^  I il  RDA 

No.  No.  No.  No.  No.  No. 


Nutrlanl 

Studiei 

Houieholdt 

Studiei 

Houieholdi 

Studiei  Houieholdi 

Calcium 

6 

1.642 

3 

1,223 

2 Bl 

Iron 

6 

1.642 

3 

1,223 

2 Bl 

Vitamin  A 

6 

1,642 

3 

1,223 

2 Bl 

Thiamine 

6 

1.642 

3 

1.223 

2 Bl 

Riboflavin 

6 

1.642 

3 

1.223 

2 Bl 

Niacin 

3 

1.410 

2 

1,014 

1 46 

Vitamin  C 

6 

1.642 

3 

1.223 

2 81 

number  of  studies  and  the  total  number 
of  subjects  examined  to  obtain  ihe  re- 
sults in  Figure  7 arc  presented  in  Table 
IV.  Data  were  obtained  on  hemoglobin, 
hematocrit,  vitamin  A,  carotene,  thia- 
mine, riboflavin  and  vitamin  C.  “Below 
acceptable’*  values  for  the  different  in- 
dices  measured  varied  between  24  and 
50  per  cent;  in  the  "low”  category  be- 
tween 13  and  38  per  cent;  and  in  the  “de- 
ficient” category  between  3 and  34  per 
cent. 

The  blood  data  in  Figure  7 and  Table 
IV  on  hemoglobin  and  vitamin  A,  caro- 
tene and  vitamin  C,  which  were  obtained 
from  a much  larger  number  of  subjects 
than  the  other  biochemical  indices,  have 
been  subdivided  into  groups  according 
to  age  and  sex  and  are  presented  in  Fig- 


ure 8 and  Table  V (2,  7,  8,  12,  14,  16, 
21,  24,  35,  47,  54,  59,  62,  66,  71,  75, 
76,  80,  82). 

For  each  group,  substantial  percent- 
ages of  the  subjects  studied  showed  bio- 
chemical indices  in  the  "low"  and  “de- 
ficient" range.  As  with  the  dietary  intake 
studies,  differences  between  the  sexes 
were  minimal  in  the  1-12  year  age  groups. 
In  the  older  age  groups,  serum  vitamin 
C values  for  females  were  higher  than 
those  for  males.  Conversely,  the  percent- 
ages of  low  hemoglobin  values  for  fe- 
males older  than  1 5 years  were  markedly 
greater  than  for  males.  This  sex  differ- 
ence also  appeared  to  be  true  for  vitamin 
A.  There  appeared  to  be  a substantial  de- 
crease in  the  low  hemoglobin  values  of 
males  above  15  years  of  age  and  a de- 


crease in  the  percentages  of  "low"  and 
"deficient"  vitamin  A subjects  of  both 
sexes  after  21  years  of  age. 

Infant  Nutrition 

Table  VI  presents  data  from  the  few 
available  studies  on  nutrient  intake  of 
infants  up  to  12  months  of  age.  The  re- 
sults. except  for  those  of  Guthrie  (36), 
were  presented  as  means  and  percentiles 
and  are  tabulated  as  ranges  within  which 
the  indicated  level  of  the  1968  RDA  was 
found.  Beal's  subjects  (3,  4,  5)  were  de- 
scribed as  normal,  healthy  children  from 
upper  middle  class  families  of  the  Den- 
ver area  and  Guthrie’s  subjects  were  chil- 
dren of  fathers  and  mothers  the  majority 
of  whom  held  college  degrees,  many  of 
which  were  advanced.  Forty-two  of  the 
50  fathers  were  employed  tn  business  or 
on  college  staffs.  The  studies  by  Beal, 
Guthrie  and  Rueda-Williamson  (67) 
were  obtained  by  recording  food  intake 
and  estimating  nutrient  intake  by  the  use 
of  food  composition  tables.  The  studies 
by  Filer  (30,  31)  were  performed  by 
sending  out  quc.stionnaires  and  process- 
ing those  which  were  returned. 

The  longitudinal  nutrient  intake  stud- 
ies by  Beal,  Guthrie,  and  Rueda-Wil- 
liamson for  the  nutrients  examined 
present  a picture  of  nutrient  intakes  be- 
low and,  in  many  cases,  far  below  RDA 
for  this  age  group,  especially  for  iron, 
vitamin  A and  vitamin  C,  The  results  of 
Filer’s  study  indicate  that  intakes  were 
adequate  for  all  nutrients  except  iron. 
This  is  in  some  contradiction  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  other  studies,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  more  favorable  intakes  observed 
by  Filer  were  the  result  of  the  use  of  the 
questionnaire  technique.  The  high  per- 
centage of  poor  values  for  calcium  in 
Guthrie’s  study  (36)  was  explained  by 
the  author  as  possibly  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  1963*  calcium  RDA  for  one 
year  old  infants  which  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  1968  RDA.  Poor  in- 
takes for  iron  were  evident  in  five  studies 
(5,  30,  31,  36,  67)  and  for  vitamin  A 
and  C in  the  studies  by  Beal  (3)  and 
Guthrie  (36) . The  apparent  poor  intakes 
of  niacin  found  by  Beal  (4)  were  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  tryptophan 
equivalent  for  niacin  was  not  determined, 
Divergence  from  the  RDA  was  greatest 
in  the  youngest  age  groups  for  all  nutri- 
ents with  progressive  improvement  in 
all  as  the  children  grew  older.  Table  V(( 
presents  the  results  for  hemoglobin  and 
serum  vitamin  C in  a limited  number  of 
infants.  The  data  appear  to  be  consistent 


*Published  in  1964 
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Fig.  4— ^henga  in  parc*nUg«  of  lubjoch  whot*  of  tii  nufrionh  w*r*  b«tow  Indicotod 

liviU  of  RDA  in  thtdUt  pubiiihod  during  fbo  fbro*  parlodt  I7S0-I755,  I7B5-1760,  I960-I768. 
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with  the  nutrient  intake  data  on  iron  and 
vitamin  C. 


Regional  Differences 

The  data  from  both  the  dietary  intake 
and  biochemical  studies  were  also  ex- 
amined on  the  basis  of  geographic  re- 
gions. No  consistent  pattern  of  differ- 
ences appeared.  However,  more  exten- 
sive studies  than  the  ones  currently  avail- 
able might  uncover  regional  differences 
in  nutrition. 


Ethnic  Differences 

Lantz  and  Wood  (45,  46,  47)  com- 
pared Anglo-American  and  Spanish- 
American  children  in  New  Mexico.  The 
diets  of  Spanish-Americans  were  poorer 
for  all  nutrients  except  iron,  and  their 
serum  carotene,  vitamin  C,  hemoglobin 
and  red  cell  counts  were  lower  than  those 
of  Anglo-American  children. 

Several  dietary  intake  studies  have  re- 
ported that  Negroes  received  poorer 
diets  than  whites  (9,  37,  43,  56,  58,  59, 
73).  However,  a study  by  Wharton  (84) 
of  a Negro  school  and  two  white  schools 
in  Southern  Illinois  found  that  the  nu- 
tritive intake  of  the  Negroes  studied  was 
significantly  better  than  that  of  whites 
studied  for  calories,  iron,  vitamin  A, 
thiamine  and  niacin.  Another  study  (22) 
in  Blacksburg,  Va.,  showed  that  among 
town-white  and  rural-Negro  children 
aged  8 to  9 there  was  a similar  percent- 
age distribution  of  children  with  dietary 
intakes  falling  within  the  three  different 
levels  of  adequacy.  In  this  same  study, 
the  mean  daily  intake  of  town-white  and 
rural-Negro  children  when  compared  to 
the  ROA  appeared  to  be  more  adequate 
than  the  mean  daily  intake  of  the  rural- 
whites  and  town-Negroes.  A study  by 
Babcock  (I)  on  male  industrial  workers 
reported  that  Americans  (undefined), 
Negroes,  Germans,  Italians  and  Slavs  all 
had  similar  intakes  except  that  Negro 
intake  was  higher  for  calories,  vitamin 
C and  iron,  but  Negroes  showed  lower 
serum  levels  of  vitamin  C and  hemo- 
globin. A recent  study  by  Stine  (70)  on 
578  Negro  and  190  white  underprivi- 
leged 4-year-oId  children  in  Baltimore 
found  that  20  per  cent  of  Negro  and 
five  per  cent  of  white  children  had  hema- 
tocrits of  33  per  cent  or  less.  Christakis 
(14),  reporting  on  a study  on  642  New 
York  children,  stated  that  Chinese  had 
better  diets  than  other  ethnic  groups  ex- 
amined with  Puerto  Ricans  having  the 
worst. 


TABLE  IV 

Tolal  Number  oi  Sludies  and  Total  Number  of  Subjects  Examined 
to  Obtain  the  Results  Illustrated  in  Figure  7. 


Deficient  Low  Below  Aeeepteble 


Nutrient 

No. 

Studie* 

No. 

Subject* 

No. 

Studie* 

No. 

Subject* 

No. 

Studie* 

No. 

Subject* 

Hemoglobin 

IS 

0,717 

14 

0.431 

16 

10,608 

Hemetocrit 

4 

1.413 

4 

1.413 

5 

1.625 

Vitamin  A 

17 

8.320 

16 

0.205 

17 

9,035 

Carotene 

17 

0,452 

16 

0,337 

17 

9.350 

Thiamine 

4 

U64 

4 

1.164 

4 

1,164 

Riboflavin 

6 

1,664 

6 

t,664 

6 

1,664 

Vitemin  C 

20 

9.923 

19 

9,800 

22 

11.014 

Educationai'Differences 

A number  of  studies  examined  the  re- 
lationship between  educational  level  and 
dietary  and/or  biochemical  data  (1,  30, 
31,  48,  51,  62,  64).  Several  of  these 
found  a direct  relationship  in  that  in- 
dividuals with  a higher  educational  level 
appeared  to  have  better  nutrition  (1. 48, 
51,  62,  64).  In  some  of  these  studies, 
(48,  51,  64)  the  relationship  was  fairly 
clear.  In  Babcock's  study,  (I)  the  re- 
lationship was  not  so  evident  except  per- 
haps between  the  lowest  educational 
level  (less  than  8th  grade)  and  the  high- 
est level  (1  or  more  years  of  college). 
In  a study  of  530  Negro  women,  (64) 
the  relationship  was  evident  for  all  levels 
of  education  and  for  alt  nutrients  ex- 
amined. Filer,  (30)  in  a study  of  more 


than  4,000  six-month  old  infants,  re- 
ported that  for  all  nutrients  except  cal- 
cium, vitamin  O and  vitamin  C,  the  diets 
of  infants  were  better  if  their  mothers 
had  graduated  from  high  school.  How- 
ever, these  differences  were  large  only 
for  niacin  and  iron.  In  another  study(3 1) 
of  caloric  intake  by  food  class  in  the 
same  group,  it  was  shown  that  the  infants 
of  mothers  who  were  high  school  gradu- 
ates had  higher  intakes  of  all  classes  of 
food  except  milk,  which  probably  ac- 
counted for  the  higher  intake  of  calcium 
and  vitamin  O but  not  vitamin  C by  the 
children  of  less  well-educated  mothers. 
In  studies  which  looked  at  several  edu- 
cational level  groups,  the  difference^  be- 
tween the  intermediate  level  groups  and 
the  highest  or  lowest  educational  groups 
were  not  always  consistent. 


H9.  5— Peresntag**  of  houtchoMt  In  (h«  United  Stetet  where  the  meaU  furnithed  leu  then  the 
]ndieett>d  level*  of  teven  lutrtent*.  The  graph*  ere  be*ed  on  *tudle*  other  ^en  the  1955  end 
I9&S  USDA  hou*ehold  eon*umptIon  *tudie*.  The  total  number  of  *tudle*  and  the  total  number 
of  hou*ehotd*  eiemlned  ere  preiented  in  Table  IH. 


• *Pereentege  of  *ub(eeti  below  a particular  RDA  level  1*  not  atway*  comparable  to  percentage 
below  another  level  of  the  *ime  nutrient  *lnce  they  may  be  beud  on  e different  *et  of  *tudie*. 
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Income  Differences 
Three  independent  household  studies 
(4K,  61, 7K)  (excluding  the  USDA  1955 
and  1965  surveys)  reported  u direct  re- 
hitionship  between  income  and  diet  with 
higher  income  groups  showing  better 
diets  than  lower  income  groups.  One  of 
these  (78)  reported  a particularly  strong 

□ Btiow  RDA 
0 Balow  2/3  RDA 
40r  1 


relationship  between  income  and  vitamin 
C intake. 

A study  (57)  which  examined  296 
families  with  incomes  ranging  from  less 
than  $500  to  over  $3000  by  class  inter- 
vals of  $500  reported  a direct  relation- 
ship between  income  and  intake  of  cal- 
cium, vitamin  A and  vitamin  C with  less 

Ltd  Bora  -1935 
RtgM  Bora>H965 


clear  relationships  for  other  nutrients. 
Another  study  on  610  male  industrial 
workers  (1)  indicated  that  the  percent- 
age of  subjects  whose  diets  were  poor 
was  similar  for  all  income  groups  for  all 
nutrients  except  vitamin  C.  The  income 
groups,  however,  were  not  specified.  An- 
other study  (68)  presented  similar  re- 
sults and  again  in  terms  of  dollars  the 
income  groups  were  not  specified,  Ker- 
rey (44)  showed  that  children  from  the 
low' income  group  received  diets  provid- 
ing more  iron,  and  thiamine  whereas 
those  of  the  high  income  group  had  diets 
providing  more  ascorbic  acid  and  vita- 
min A. 

The  dietary  study  by  Filer  (30)  re- 
ported that  infants  of  low  income  fam- 
ilies had  better  intakes  than  infants  of 
high  income  families  for  calcium,  vita- 
min D,  thiamine,  riboflavin  and  vitamin 
C.  The  high  income  group  infants  had 
higher  intakes  in  three  nutrients:  iron, 
vitamin  A and  niacin.  When  the  food 
consumption  of  these  infants  was  ex- 
amined according  to  food  classes,  those 
of  the  low  income  group  had  a higher 
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Fig.  6 — P*rc*ntag«  of  heutcholdi  with  nutrient  cvaiUbilitY  from  food  purchatei  below  RDA 
end  two4hirdi  RDA  ei  reported  in  the  1955  end  1965  USDA  household  lurveyi.  Adopted  from 
the  USDA  1965  preliminery  report  (t7). 


TABLE  V 

Total  Number  of  Studies  and  Total  Number  of  Subjects  Examined 
to  Obtain  the  Results  Illustrated  in  Figure  8. 

<. 

Nutrient 

Age 

Melt 

No. 

Studies 

No. 

Subjects 

Deficient 

Female 

No.  No.  No. 

Studfei  Subjects  Stud  let 

Low 

Male 

No. 

Subject* 

Female 

No.  No. 

Sfudfe*  Subject* 

Hemoglobin 

M2 

3 

322 

3 

371 

3 

322 

3 

371 

12*15 

5 

1,033 

4 

1,094 

5 

1,033 

4 

1,094 

15*21 

4 

872 

4 

(,IS9 

4 

872 

4 

US9 

Adult 

4 

1,480 

4 

329 

4 

1,480 

4 

329 

Vitemin  A 

M2 

1 

(42 

1 

143 

1 

142 

1 

143 

12*15 

4 

686 

4 

722 

3 

624 

3 

669 

15*21 

6 

1,323 

6 

1,578 

6 

1.323 

6 

1,578 

Adult 

5 

1,424 

5 

368 

5 

1,424 

5 

368 

Cerotine 

>12 

1 

142 

1 

143 

1 

142 

1 

143 

12*15 

5 

1,062 

5 

1,122 

4 

(.000 

4 

1,069 

(5*21 

5 

996 

5 

1,239 

5 

996 

5 

1,239 

Adult 

5 

1,434 

5 

373 

5 

1,434 

5 

373 

Vitemin  C 

M2 

3 

626 

3 

646 

3 

626 

3 

646 

12-15 

5 

1,080 

5 

1,151 

4 

1,0(8 

4 

1,098 

15*21 

4 

767 

4 

1,068 

4 

767 

4 

1,068 

Adult 

5 

1,586 

5 

416 

5 

1,586 

5 

416 
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consumption  of  milk  but  ate  less  fruit, 
cereal,  vegetables  and  meat  than  the  in- 
fants 0f  wealthier  families.  Eggs  were 
consumed  at  about  the  same  level  by 
both  groups. 

It  was  generally  difltcuU  to  evaluate 
(he  socioeconomic  level  of  groups  stud- 
ied, and  only  a few  studies  examinrrd 
definable  underprivileged  groups.  A 
household  study  by  Delgado  (23)  of 
migrant  Negro  families  showed  that  the 
percentage  of  families  whose  intakes 
were  below  various  levels  of  RDA  were 
significantly  higher  than  those  found  in 
other  household  studies.  Stine  (70),  in 
a study  on  underprivileged  children  in 
Baltimore,  found  that  mean  height  and 
weight  were  closer  to  values  for  children 
from  underdeveloped  countries  than  to 
standard  values  for  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  a study  by  Thiele 
(74)  on  Negro  migrant  workers  in  New 
York  found  biochemical  indices  of  nu- 
trition which  were  similar  to  those  found 
in  other  studies  (summarized  in  Figure 
7). 

TheUSDA  I9S5  and  1965 nationwide 
surveys  of  the  nutrient  value  of  food 
purchased  by  households  were  the  only 
studies  which  comprehensively  examined 
the  relationship  between  income  level 
and  food  purchases  (17).  Data  from  the 
1965  study  are  presented  in  Figure  9. 
Although  the  information  was  presented 
as  discontinuous  percentage  distribution 
by  income  levels,  for  the  sake  of  clarity, 
the  data  arc  plotted  as  though  they  were 
continuous.  The  results  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 9 would  seem  to  indicate  that,  for  all 
nutrients  studied,  there  was  an  inverse 
relationship  between  the  percentage  of 
households  whose  purchases  were  below 
RDA  and  income.  This  is  particularly 
(rue  for  vitamin  C,  vitamin  A and  cal- 
cium. 

Urban-Rural  Differences 
The  effects  of  urban  vs.  rural  residence 
on  dietary  intakes  were  extensively  stud- 
ied in  the  USDA  surveys  (17,  18).  Two 
other  studies  (22,  88)  explored  this 
question  with  apparently  contradictory 
results.  In  one  of  these  (22),  the  intakes 
of  children  (8  to  11  years  of  age)  in 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  were  compared  with 
the  intakes  of  children  in  a nearby  rural 
area.  In  general,  the  town  children  had 
better  intakes  than  the  rural  children. 
The  other  study  (88)  examined  house- 
holds in  and  around  Groton,  N.Y.,  and 
found  that  in  (his  area  farm,  rural  non- 
farm and  urban  households  had  succes- 
sively less  acceptable  intakes.  In  the 
1965  USDA  survey,  the  relative  propor- 


tion of  (he  diets  (hat  did  not  meet  RDA 
in  the  three  dilTcrcnt  residential  situa- 
tions varied  with  dilTcrcnt  regions  of  the 
country  ( IB) . In  the  Northeast  and  West 
there  were  more  diets  that  did  not  meet 
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(he  allowances  among  rural  non-farm 
hou.scholds;  in  the  North  Central,  among 
urban  households;  and  in  the  South, 
among  rural  farm  households.  Thus,  it 
would  appear  that  other  factors  have 
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75*100 

25*50 

<25 

<25 

75*100 

25-50 

<25 

<25 

100 

All  tneeni  below  RDA 

100 

50-75 

25-50 

<25 

85 

44 

45 

22 

28 

12 

18 

5 

n 50  22  0 
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TABLE  VI 

Percentage  of  Infarrfs  12  Months  end  Under  with  Nutrient  Intakes 
Below  Indicated  Levels  of  the  RDA.  The  Data  Wei  Adapted  to 
the  1968  Revision  of  the  RDA,  Except  Where  Indicated. 


Agt  No. 

Author  Rtf.  |moi.)  Sub|#cti  <RDA  <%  RDA  <Vj  RDA  <'/j  RDA 


CALCIUM 


II  50 


IRON 


V 
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a greater  ciTcct  on  dietary  adequacy  than 
do  residenliat  diiTerences. 

The  composite  results  by  individual 
nutrient  for  the  whole  country  from  the 
preliminary  report  to  the  1965  USDA 
survey  (17)  are  presented  in  Figure  10. 
For  calcium,  iron  and  thiamine,  rural 
farm  households  appeared  to  have  di- 
etary intakes  that  were  higher  than  rural 
non-farm  and  urban  households,  while 


for  vitamin  A and  vitamin  C (he  picture 
was  reversed  and  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  the  intakes  of  riboflavin. 

Studies  Not  Included 
in  Combined  Results 
As  indicated,  the  criteria  for  inciusion 
of  an  article  for  use  in  the  summaries  in 
this  review  were  selective.  A large  num- 
ber of  reports  which  gave  results  as 


Ag« 

(moi.] 

TABLE  VI  (confd) 

Author 

R»f. 

No. 

1 Subjoch 

<RDA 

<%  RDA 

<‘/2RDA 

<>/j  RDA 

VtTAMlN  A 

Boat 

3 

0-1 

32 

75-100 

50-75 

<25 

(diot  only) 

1-2 

3B 

75 

<25 

0 

2.3 

39 

25-50 

<25 

0 

3-4 

42 

<25 

<25 

0 

4-5 

44 

<25 

<25 

0 

5-6 

46 

<25 

<25 

0-25 

0 

6-9 

41 

0 

9-!2 

50 

0 

(lUpplomontotion 

b-i 

32 

25-50 

<25 

<25 

0 

tA%  of  tho  timo ) 

2-t2 

50{tn«i 

,.)  0 

Fitor 

30 

6-B 

4,146 

<25 

Gufhrt* 

36 

3 

50 

54 

30 

(1963  RDA) 

5 

50 

26 

20 

7 

50 

30 

22 

9 

50 

24 

10 

il 

SO 

II 

14 

THIAMINE 

B««l 

4 

0-1 

32 

>7S 

0 

t-2 

37 

>75 

0 

2-3 

3> 

>75 

50-75 

25-50 

0 

3-4 

41 

>75 

25-50 

<25 

<25 

4-5 

43 

50-75 

<25 

0 

5-6 

44' 

25-50 

0 

6-9 

47 

25-50 

<25 

0 

9-t2 

49 

<25 

0 

F(t«r 

30 

6-1 

4.146 

<25 

Guthri* 

36 

3 

60 

21 

1 

{1963  RDA) 

5 

so 

24 

II 

7 

SO 

22 

1 

9 

so 

16 

2 

ti 

so 

20 

1 

means  with  standard  deviations  and  stan- 
dard errors  could  not  be  used  since  as- 
sumptions based  on  normal  distribution 
could  not  be  made.  Many  otherwise  well- 
done  studies  could  not  be  included  be- 
cause either  the  number  of  subjects  used 
or  the  percentage  of  subjects  below  vari- 
ous RDA  levels  were  not  given  or  per- 
centages were  reported  at  levels  other 
than  those  most  used  and  therefore 
chosen  for  summation.  Studies  on  about 
7,(XX)  persons  (2,  3,  4,  10,  15,  20.  21, 
26,  38,  42,  43,  45,  52,  63,  73)  were  not 
included  in  the  summaries  because  they 
reported  results  in  a way  not  compatible 
with  the  criteria  of  selection  established 
for  this  review.  Based  on  linear  trans- 
formation of  accumulated  frequencies, 
these  studies  were  examined  for  line  of 
central  tendency  and  this  line  compared 
with  a similar  line  based  on  the  results 
from  the  studies  summarized.  These  lines 
did  not  differ  significantly  from  each 
other.  Therefore,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  selection  for  summarization  of 
only  those  studies  reporting  percentage 
of  subjects  below  RDA,  two-thirds  RDA 
and  one-half  RDA  did  not  lead  to  bias. 

DISCUSSION 

There  are  a multitude  of  reasons  why 
an  accurate  assessment  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  citizens  of  any  political  subdivi- 
sion, country,  state,  city,  etc.,  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  people  being  examined, 
their  political  leaders,  health  officials, 
economists,  sociologists  and  others.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  nutritional  assess; 
ment  studies  is  not  to  gather  data  for 
publications  but  to  provide  data  for  pro- 
grams, where  needed,  to  improve  the 
health  of  people  by  beneficially  chang- 
ing their  nutrient  intakes.  After  World 
War  11,  surveys  were  conducted  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Nutrition  survey 
techniques  were  solidified  when  the 
methods  used  in  ICNND  surveys  were 
formally  described  in  a manual  (40) 
published  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  they  were  used 
without  formal  criticism  by  many  of  the 
leading  nutritionists  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  survey 
techniques  have  not  appreciably  changed 
during  the  past  generation.  Nutrition 
surveys  are  divided  into  studies  of  di- 
etary intakes,  biochemical  parameters 
related  to  nutritional  status  and  clinical 
evaluation  of  subjects  again  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  signs  which  may  be  re- 
lated to  nutritional  inadequacy.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  this  country  interest  in 
evaluating  nutritional  status  has  not  run 
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high  among  biochemists  and  has  been 
almost  completely  lacking  among  physi- 
cians. •The  results  of  this  situation  be- 
came  clear  to  us  in  preparing  this  review. 
Nutrition  studies  of  population  groups 
in  the  United  Slates  since  1950  have  been 
mostly  of  the  dietary  intake  type.  There 
have  been  fewer  in  which  biochemical 
measurements  were  made  and  many  of 
them  were  restricted  to  hemoglobin, 
serum  vitamin  A,  carotene  and  vitamin 
C.  Worthwhile  clinical  evaluations  have 
been  so  rare  in  the  studies  of  Americans 
that  we  did  not  review  them.  The  major- 
ity of  dietary  studies  that  were  available, 
cither  because  they  lacked  pertinent  in- 
formation or  because  the  data  collected 
were  reported  in  an  unuscable  way,  such 
as  ^ving  the  average  consumption  of  nu- 
trients eaten  without  any  further  break- 
down, were  of  no  value  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  review. 

Most  of  the  biochemical  studies  prior 
to  1960  used  the  Besscy  and  Lowry  stan- 
dard and  after  I960  most  of  the  studies 
used  the  ICNND  or  the  Pearson  stan- 
dards. The  Pearson  and  ICNND  stan- 
dards are  equivalent  in  the  nutrients  for 
age  groups  common  to  both.  However, 
the  ICNND  and  Besscy  and  Lowry  stan- 
dards differ  quite  significantly  in  several 
indices  as  can  readily  be  seen  in  Table 
VIII.  In  addition,  many  investigators 
used  standards  of  their  own,  a practice 
which  in  many  instances  vitiated  the 
comparability  of  results. 

All  of  the  studies  tabulated  in  this  re- 
view, whether  they  measured  nutrient 
intakes  of  individuals,  households  or  bio- 
chemical indices,  reported  that  a sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  subjects  stud- 
ied did  not  meet  various  levels  of  the 
RDA  or  various  categories  of  commonly 
used  biochemical  standards  (Figures  2, 
4,  S).  Between  80  and  85  p«r  cent  of  the 
subjects  studied  were  below  2 1 years  of 
age  and  only  two  studies  (1 1,  75)  which 
met  the  criteria  of  selection  for  use  in 
the  combined  results  examined  subjects 
in  the  21-35  years  age  group.  All  of  these 
were  women.  Although  Babcock  (1,2) 
examined  the  nutrient  intake  of  600  male 
industrial  workers,  the  results  were  given 
simply  as  mean  intakes  or  were  rated  in 
a manner  which  was  not  referable  to  the 
RDA  and  we  were  unable  to  use  these 
data  in  the  summaries. 

The  largest  single  effort  to  evaluate 
nutritional  status  in  the  United  States 
was  the  series  of  coordinated  regional 
studies  carried  out  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  during  the 
period  from  1947-1958  and  reviewed  by 
Morgan  (53).  She  pointed  out  that  many 
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of  the  studies  included  in  this  scries  were 
not  based  on  a representative  sample  of 
the  population  groups  in  which  they  were 
later  classified. 

In  the  studies  reviewed  here,  between 
2 and  12  per  cent  of  subjects  examined 
had  intakes  below  one-half  RDA  (figure 
2).  On  the  basis  of  the  seven  most  com- 
monly rqwrted  biochemical  indices,  be- 
tween 3 and  24  per  cent  of  the  subjects 
fell  in  the  “deficiency"  range  (Figure  5). 
If  the  results  from  these  combined  data 
could  be  extrapolated  to  the  approxi- 
mately 200  million  population  of  the 
United  States,  about  24  million  persons 
would  not  meet  the  one-half  RDA  in  at 
least  one  nutrient  and  approximately  48 
million  persons  would  be  deficient  for  at 
least  one  biochemical  index.  In  the  stud- 
ies reviewed,  it  appeared  that  neither  the 


highest  nor  the  lowest  socioeconomic 
groups  were  studied  to  any  signifleant  de- 
gree and  only  scant  information  on  sev- 
eral age  groups  was  available. 

The  results  of  studies  based  on  house- 
holds which  determined  intakes  in 
accordance  with  meals  showed  that  be- 
tween 2 and  38  per  cent  of  households 
supplied  the  different  nutrients  at  levels 
below  one-half  RDA  (Figure  4).  The 
more  extensive  USDA  1965  survey  (17) 
was  based  on  the  nutrient  content  of  food 
purchased  without  consideration  for 
waste  and,  us  might  be  expected,  the  per- 
centages of  households  in  which  pur- 
chases were  below  various  levels  of  RDA 
were  lower  (Figure  9)  than  in  household 
studies  which  based  their  results  on  food 
consumed  (Figure  4). 

Dietary  intake  differences  between  the 


TABLE  VI  (eonf d) 

Author 

R*(. 

Ag*  No. 

(mov)  Subjoch 

<ROA 

<%RDA 

<»/2  RDA 

<‘/j  RDA 

RIBOFLAVIN 

Ba«i 

4 

0-1 

32 

<25 

0 

1-2 

37 

<25 

0 

2-3 

38 

<25 

0 

3-4 

41 

<25 

0 

4-5 

43 

<25 

0 

5-6 

44 

0 

6-9 

47 

0 

9-12 

49 

0 

RUr 

30 

6-8 

4,146 

<25 

Guthri* 

36 

3 

50 

44 

30 

(1963  RDA} 

5 

50 

26 

12 

7 

50 

26 

6 

9 

50 

18 

8 

II 

50 

20 

12 

NIACIN 

6«*l 

4 

0-1 

32 

100 

too 

too 

too 

1-2 

37 

100 

100 

75-100 

75-100 

2-3 

38 

100 

100 

100 

75-100 

3-4 

4( 

100 

too 

75-100 

75-tOO 

4-5 

43 

100 

75-100 

75-100 

75 

5-6 

44 

75-100 

75-100 

75-100 

50 

6-9 

47 

100 

75-100 

75 

25-50 

9-12 

49 

75-100 

50-75 

25-50 

<25 

RUr 

30 

6-8 

4.146 

100 

50-75 

25-50 

<25 
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sexes  were  minimal  during  the  prepu- 
berty years.  Following  puberty,  both  the 
dietary  intake  and  biochemical  data  sug- 
gest that  diets  consumed  by  females  were 
generally  poorer  than  those  of  males  for 
most  of  the  nutrients  studied  except  vita- 
min C.  The  greotest  difTerences  between 
the  sexes  in  the  postpuberty  years  in- 
volved the  dietary  iron  and  hemoglobin 


values.  In  view  of  the  1968  revision  of 
iron  RDA  for  women,  the  numbers  of 
women  falling  below  RDA  in  future 
studies  on  iron  intake  of  women  in  the 
child  bearing  age  will  undoubtedly  be 
greater  than  those  summarized  here. 

The  limited  data  available  on  infant 
feeding  also  suggest  a need  for  increased 
dietary  iron,  particularly  in  early  infancy. 


TABLE  VI  (conf'd) 

Author 

Raf, 

Aga  No. 

(mol.)  Sub{acH 

<RDA 

<%rda 

<‘/j  RDA 

<Vi  RDA 

VITAMIN  C 

Boat 

3 

01 

32 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(dial  only) 

1-2 

31 

100 

100 

75*100 

75*100 

2-3 

39 

100 

75-100 

75*100 

75*I0U 

3,4 

42 

100 

75-100 

75*100 

50*75 

4-S 

44 

75-100 

50*75 

50-75 

50*75 

5-6 

46 

75*100 

50-75 

50-75 

50,75 

6*9 

41 

50*75 

50-75 

25-50 

25*50 

9-12 

50 

50-75 

25*50 

25-50 

<25 

(tupplomontatSon 

0-1 

32 

75-100 

7S-I00 

50*75 

64%  of  th«  t!m«) 

1*2 

3t 

75-100 

50*75 

25*50 

25 

2-3 

39 

50-75 

25-50 

<25 

3*4 

42 

50-75 

25*50 

<25 

4*5 

44 

50 

<25 

5-6 

46 

25-50 

<25 

6*9 

41 

25*50 

<25 

9-12 

50 

<25 

<25 

Filar 

30 

6*« 

4,t46 

25,50 

<25 

Guthria 

36 

3 

SO 

54 

36 

( 1963  RDA) 

S 

50 

31 

32 

7 

SO 

It 

30 

9 

50 

36 

30 

II 

50 

32 

32 

VITAMIN  D 

Baal 

3 

0-1 

32 

50*75 

50*75 

25,50 

<25 

(iiipplamaRiatlon 

1-2 

3B 

<25 

64%  of  tha  tima) 

2*3 

39 

<25 

3-4 

42 

<25 

4-S 

44 

<25 

6-6 

46 

<25 

6*9 

4« 

<25 

9*12 

so 

<25 

The  studies  by  Beal  (S),  Guthrie  (36), 
Filer  (30,  31)  and  Rueda-Wiltiamson 
(67)  reported  that  infants  have  an  inade- 
quate iron  intake  in  relation  to  RDA* 
while  those  by  Beal  (3)  and  Guthrie 
(36)  also  indicated  a poor  intake  for 
vitamin  A and  vitamin  C in  this  group. 
For  all  nutrients,  intakes  were  poorest  in 
the  earliest  period  of  infancy  and  im- 
provement with  age  was  progressive.  In- 
fant nutrition  appeared  to  be  least  ade- 
quate in  the  high  socioeconomic  groups 
(3,  4,  S,  30,  36)  and  there  was  evidence 
that  the  use  of  milk  was  greater  among 
low  than  higher  socioeconomic  groups. 

Comparison  of  nutrient  intakes  be- 
tween regions  was  limited,  particularly 
by  the  paucity  of  information  from  the 
South.  The  differences  among  the  better 
represented  regions  did  not  seem  to  fol- 
low any  consistent  pattern  and  no  re- 
gional trend  was  noted. 

Results  of  a limited  number  of  studies 
which  compared  ethnic  differences  sug- 
gested that  New  Mexican  Spanlsh-Ameri- 
can  children  ate  less  adequate  diets  (45, 
46,  47)  than  Anglo-American  children. 
In  a number  of  studies,  the  diets  of  Ne- 
groes were  inferior  to  those  of  white 
subjects  (9,  23,  37,  43,  56,  72),  A study 
of  Negro  migrant  workers  showed  them 
to  be  very  poorly  fed  (23).  A study  by 
Christakis  (14)  on  642  New  York  City 
children  did  not  show  remarkable  differ- 
ences in  nutritional  status  between  Cau- 
casian, Negro,  Puerto  Rican  and  Chinese 
children,  although  the  Chinese  were  re- 
ported to  have  better  diets  than  the  other 
three  ethnic  groups.  There  were  other, 
studies  (I,  22,  84)  which  showed  for  a 
number  of  nutrients  that  Negroes  had 
higher  intakes  than  whites. 

Since  income  level  is  related  to  edu- 
cational level,  the  differences  in  these 
parameters  should  be  interdependent.  In 
three  studies,  (48,  51,  64)  nutrition  ap- 
peared directly  related  to  educational 
level.  In  other  studies,  the  relationship 
between  socioeconomic  level  of  parents 
and  nutrition  of  infants  appears  to  be 
paradoxical  in  that  failure  to  get  the 
RDA  was  found  by  Beal  (3,  4,  5)  and 
Guthrie  (36)  in  the  infants  of  upper 
middle  class  and  highly  educated  parents, 
respectively.  This  was  also  pointed  out 
by  Filer  (30,  31)  in  relationship  to  in- 
come. 

The  USDA  household  studies  of  both 
1955  and  1965  showed  a relationship  be- 
tween nutrient  purchases  and  income 
(Figure  7),  As  with  the  independent 
studies,  this  relationship  was  most  evi- 
dent for  calcium,  vitamin  A and  vitamin 
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C.  In  the  bulk  of  the  reports  reviewed 
here,  it  was  dinTtcuIt  to  evaluate  the  socio- 
economic level  of  the  subjects  examined, 
three  studies  (14,  23,  70)  on  defin- 
ably  underprivileged  groups  indicated 
that  (heir  nutritional  status  as  measured 
by  the  parameters  examined  wns  much 
worse  than  that  of  more  privileged 
groups. 

Evidence  that  diets  in  the  United  States 
have  become  worse  since  1955  was  re- 
ported in  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
USDA  1965  survey  (17)  and  is  sup- 
ported by  other  studies  reviewed  in  this 
report.  The  “poorer'*  diets  in  1965  as 
compared  with  1955  shown  by  the  USDA 
surveys  (17)  appear  to  be  due  to  changed 
food  purchasing  patterns  of  household!*, 
particularly  in  those  food  products  which 
supply  calcium,  vitamin  A and  vitamin 
C.  However,  cur  review  of  the  individual 
dietary  intake  studies  published  between 
I960  and  1968  indicates  that  in  recent 
years  diets  may  have  changed  for  the 
worse  for  all  nutrients  studied.  These 
changes  cannot  be  explained  by  changes 
in  RDA.  For  boys,  girls  and  young 
adults,  the  RDAs  between  1 953  and  1 963 
decreased  or  remained  the  same  for 
thiamine,  vitamin  C and  riboflavin,  re- 
mained unchanged  for  calcium,  vitamin 
A and  vitamin  D and  increased  only  for 
iron  in  females. 

In  general,  the  studies  evaluated  in 
preparing  this  review  reported  results  in 
a manner  which  made  it  dilficult  lo  ex- 
tract pcrimcnt  information  such  as  exact 
numbers  of  subjects  actually  used,  per- 
centages of  subjects  whose  intakes  were 
'below  various  levels  of  RDA,  .socio- 
economic and  other  characteristics  of  the 
subjects  examined,  and  investigators’ 
'evaluations  of  the  nutritional  meaning 
of  thei*'  results.  Often  the  presentation  of 


methods  used  for  obtaining  food  intakes 
was  vague  and  assumptions  had  to  be 
made.  In  some  instances,  results  reported 
in  one  study  were  again  reported  or  in- 
cluded in  the  results  of  another  study 
without  proper  referencing  and,  because 
it  was  not  possible  to  establish  which  re- 
sults were  original  and  which  were  from 
another  study,  some  studies  had  to  be 
excluded. 

Many  studies  reported  results  a.s 
means  with  or  without  standard  devia- 
tions. The.se  had  to  be  excluded  because 
a normal  frequency  distribution  could 
not  be  assumed.  Nutrient  intakes  were 
.so  variable  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other that  standard  deviations  were  us- 
ually large  and  a lack  of  statistically  sig- 
nificant difTcrcnccs  between  means  were 
of  little  real  significance.  The  means 
usually  fell  near  the  RDA  or  in  the  ade- 
quate range  of  biochemical  standards, 
but  with  this  type  of  presentation  it  was 
not  possible  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  the  population  which  was  below  any 
specific  level  of  the  standards.  In  general, 
invcstigai 'r.  who  presented  their  data 
in  this  manner  evaluated  them  on  the 
.basis  of  mean  values,  which  were  usually 
adequate,  ignoring  the  standard  devia- 
tions which  give  an  indication  of  the 
likely  proportion  of  .subjects  whose  in- 
takes were  inadequate.  Attempts  to  ob- 
tain an  indication  of  the  proportion  of 
subjects  below  specific  levels  of  the  stan- 
dards by  the  use  of  probit  plots  produced 
in  many  in.stanccs bizarre  results  because 
the  data  were  not  normally  distributed. 
As  a result  of  this  experience,  we  suggest 
that  results  of  future  studies  should  be 
presented  as  cumulative  percentages  of 
subjects  plotted  against  actual  units  of 
the  nutrient  in  question  with  the  ordi- 
nate representing  percentage  of  subjects 


Hg.  7 — P*rc*ntag*t  of  tubjocH  whott  voluot  of  tovon  btoch«m1c£.i  jndieit  wor*  bolow  "oeeopf* 
■bla”  and  in  th*  “low**  and  “dofieiint**  eottgoriot.  Tho  rotuitt  dopiefod  or*  botod  on  fho  fofol 
nutnbor  of  itudiot  ond  tho  tofol  numbor  of  tubjocH  oiomlntd  ond  littod  in  Toblo  IV. 
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Fig.  8 — Poreontogo  of  tubjoeft  whoto  biochomi* 
cal  voluoi  wore  in  the  "low**  and  “deficient** 
categoriei  for  four  biochemical  indices  accord- 
ing to  age  end  tax.  The  result*  depicted  are 
bated  on  the  total  number  of  studies  and  the 
total  number  of  sub|ects  presented  in  Table  V. 


and  the  abscissa  representing  nutrient 
units.  The  percentage  of  subjects  in  such 
a plot  in  any  category  represetuing  an 
evaluation  of  nutritional  status  can  be 
read  off  directly  using  any  revision  of 
the  RDA  or  categories  of  biochemical 
standards.  Only  one  study  used  this  tech- 
nique of  graphical  presentation  (60).  If 
this  technique  had  been  used  throughout, 
the  results  of  the  dietary'  siudic.s  reviewed 
could  have  been  updated  to  the  latest 
revision  of  the  RDA  or  biochemical  stan- 
dards. As  matters  stand,  the  contempo- 
rary standards  as  used  by  the  investiga- 
tors had  to  be  accepted. 

We  believe  that  the  studies  which  have 


Fig.  9— P*rc*nt«g*  of  houMholdt  with  nutd. 
*nt  content  of  food  purchotod  th«t  did  not 
moot  th*  RDA  «t  variout  In  com*  l*v*lt. 
Ad*pt*d  from  tb*  proliminory  r*port  of  th* 
USDA  1965  lurvoy  (I7]. 
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been  done  in  the  past  two  decades  have 
indicated  that,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
there  are  nutritional  problems  in  the 
United  States  affecting  virtually  all  age 
groups  and  segments  of  the  population. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
approach  to  improving  the  nutritional 
status  of  all  Americans  or  that  an  effec- 
tive method  for  one  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation will  necessarily  be  effective  for 
others.  It  is  also  clear  that  solutions  to 
nutritional  problems  will  require  not  only 
the  effort  of  nutritionists  but  also  the  co- 
operation and  expertise  of  people  in 
many  other  disciplines. 

SUMMARY 

Material  available  in  the  studies  re- 
viewed provides  information  on  vitamin 
and  mineral  nutrition  in  the  United  States 
which  indicates  that: 


1 . A significant  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation examined  had  intakes  below  one- 
half  RDA  and  biochemical  indices  in  the 
"deficient"  range. 

2.  After  puberty,  except  for  vitamin 
C,  male  nutrient  intakes  are  usually  more 
adequate  than  those  of  females.  This  is 
especially  true  of  iron. 

3.  Although  the  amount  of  data  on 
nutrient  intakes  of  infants  is  Inadequate 
for  sweeping  generalizations,  available 
reports  suggest  that  appreciable  percent- 
ages of  infants  are  poorly  nourished  and 
infants  from  high  socioeconomic  groups 
may  receive  less  adequate  diets  than 
those  from  low  socioeconomic  groups. 

4.  Dietary  habits  of  the  American  pub- 
lic have  become  worse,  especially  since 
1960. 

5.  The  relationships  between  nutrient 
intake  and  socioeconomic  factors  are  not 


alVvays  observable  except  perhaps  for 
calcium,  vitamin  A and  vitamin  C. 

6,  There  is  a need  for  improved  meth- 
odology for  determining  and  reporting 
the  nutritional  status  of  individuals  and 
population  groups. 
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JOURNAL  OF  NUTRITION  EDU- 
CATION welcomes  now  findings  in  the 
nutrition  education  field  in  the  fonn  of 
research  articles,  critiques  or  reviews  ap- 
plying to  nutrition  education  and  con- 
cise reports  on  activities  or  programs  in 
this  field.  Articles  submitted  must  not 
have  been  published  in,  or  currently  sub- 
mitted to,  any  other  publication.  Letters 
to  the  Editor  also  are  considered  for  pub- 
lication. 

Articles 

Research,  critique,  summary,  or  fea-  , 
ture  articles  may  be  from  2,000  to  4,000 
words  (up  to  *15  manuscript  pages). 
Write  the  article  for  a general,  piofes- 
sional  audience  with  a minimum  of  tech- 
nical language.  Provide  a short  title. 
Summarize  the  article  in  three  or  four 
brief  sentences.  Insert  subheads  at  ap- 
propriate places  in  the  text. 

Illustrations,  glossy  prints,  charts  or 
drawings  add  considerably  to  the  interest 
of  an  article.  Cite  all  illustrations  in  the 
text.  On  a separate  page,  provide  a brief 
caption  for  the  illustrations.  The  editors 
can  be  helpful  in  carefully  planning  a 
distribution  of  illustrations. 

A research  article  would  report  on 
some  aspect  or  concept  of  nutrition  edu- 
cation to  which  analytical  methods  have 
‘been  applied. 

A critique,  review  or  feature  article 
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ject of  interest  to  nutrition  educators 
and  directly  related  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  teaching. 

Acfivify  and  Program  R«  ports 

Short  reports  of  current  programs  ar 
activities  in  nutrition  education  may  vary 
in  length  up  to  1,000  words  (up  to  4 
nranuscript  pages),  one  or  two  illustra- 
ticns,  glossy  prints  or  charts  may  accom- 
pany the  report.  These  reports  should 
include  a description  of  the  activity;  an 


evaluation  of  response;  recommenda- 
tions of  changes,  if  needed. 

Preparation  of  Manuscripts 

1.  Manuscripts  should  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  with  wide  margins,  on 
8Vi  X 1 1 inch  bond  paper.  Type  on  one 
side  of  sheet  only.  The  original  and  the 
first  carbon  copy  should  be  submitted. 
Pages  should  be  numbered  consecutive- 
ly. Do  not  use  single-spacing  anywhere. 
Put  the  name  of  the  first  author  and  the 
page  number  in  the  upper  righthand 
comer  of  every  page. 

2.  The  title  page  should  contain  title 
of  article;  author (s),  position  and/or 
title;  place  of  origin  with  city  and  state 
or  country  (Zip  code;  complete  address 
for  mailing  proofs). 

3.  Begin  each  major  section  on  a new 
page:  text,  footnotes,  references,  bibliog- 
raphy, legends  for  charts  or  figures.  Put 
each  table  on  a separate  sheet  and  double 
space.  Illustrations  (unmounted  photo- 
graphs) should  be  identified  on  the  re- 
verse with  figure  number  and  author’s 
name(s)  and  title  of  anicle.  Place  be- 
hind the  page  in  the  text  where  they  are 
first  mentioned.  All  illustrations  must  be 
glossy  prints  or  professional  drawings  in 
black  ink.  All  printing  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  legible  if  reduction,  is 
necessary. 

Pertinent  illustrations,  professionally 
prepared,  are  encouraged.  If  there  are 
excessive  illustrations  or  color  reproduc- 
tions, special  arrangements  must  be 
made  with  the  publishers.  The  editor  re- 
serves the  right  to  limit  the  number  of 
illustrations. 

Refarancat  and  Bibliography 

Authors  must  be  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  their  ref- 
erences. 

References  should  be  in  sequence  as 
they  appear  in  text.  The  reference  num- 


bers should  be  placed  in  the  text  between 
parentheses,  as  ( I ) . Each  number  should 
contain  only  one  reference. 

A Bibliography  or  Selected  Reading 
may  be  included  where  the  author  feels 
it  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  article. 
The  bibliographical  references  should  be 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Each  reference  should  contain  name 
of  author(s)  with  initials;  title  of  article; 
name  of  periodical  with  volume,  page 
and  year.  For  example: 

1.  Stiebeling,  H.  K.,  "How  Far  Have  We 
Come?",  /.  Home  Econ.,  59:345, 
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Second  Edition,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  Inc.,  New  York,  1967,  pp. 
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Raviewing  ArfidM 
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consultants.  They  will  be  reviewed  for 
reader  interest,  professional  significance 
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Editing 

Papers  may  be  edited  to  improve 
readibiUty.  When  editing  is  extensive, 
the  paper  will  be  returr/jd  to  the  author 
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Reprints 

Reprints  are  provided  at  cost  to  the 
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vitamins/ MINERALS  IN  TRADITIONAL  FOODS  AND  DIETARY  SUPPLEMENTS 

This  report  ^vas  prepared  for  Miles  Management  by  Dean  Gamble,  Ph.D., 
Manager,  Scientific  Information  Services,  and  Joseph  M.  White,  M.D.,  Consultant. 

Sections : 

I.  Yield  per  Dollar 

II.  Sources  of  Nutrients 

III.  Avoidance  of  Specific  Foods 

IV.  Nutrient  Augmentation 

V.  Nutrient  Composition  of  Diets  Based  on  Food  Supply 


The  Number  of  RAD  Units  of  each  individual  nutrient  and  of  all  nutrients 
obtained  for  each  dollar  spent  on  various  food  groups  or  on  vitamin  tablets. 


The  yield  of  each  nutrient  for  each  dollar  spent  on  a particular  food  group 
at  October,  1961  prices  was  reported  in  Family  Food  Plans  and  Food.  Costs, 
Home  Economics  Research  Report  No.  20,  U.S.D.A.  November,  1962,  in  terms 
of  grams,  milligrams  or  International  Units.  The  specific  foods  in  the  groups 
were  based  on  the  choices  made  by  families  studied  in  the  1955  USD  A House- 
hold Food  Consumption  Survey.  These  dollar  yields  from  tiie  food  groups  were 
lecalculated  in  terms  of  the  higher  1968  recommended  dietary  allowances  for 
males  or  females  in  the  22-35  age  group.  The  average  cost  to  the  consumer  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1969  of  one  line  of  supplementary  vitamin  tablets  was  used 
similarly  to  calculate  the  yield  of  RDA  units  per  dollar  from  these  supplements. 
These  values  for  the  individual  micronutrients  are  presented  on  the  attached 
graphs. 

The  reduction  in  the  yield  per  dollar  of  the  various  nutrients  from  foods 
has  not  been  adjusted  for  the  increased  price  of  food.  The  original  charts  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.D.A.  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  October,  1961  prices.  The 
estimated  price  per  week  for  the  Moderate  Cost  Plan  for  a family  of  four  with 
school  children  in  January,  1962  was  $32.10.  This  cost  had  increased  to  $32.80 
in  October,  1964  when  the  plans  weie  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  1964  RDA’s. 
The  cost  of  the  new  plan  at  this  time  was  $33.00.  This  had  increased  to  $36.90 
per  week  in  March,  1969  (Family  Economics  Review).  Thus  the  yield  "per  dollar 
of  the  nutrients  from  food  groups  as  shown  in  the  charts  should  be  lower  by 
a factor  of  at  least  0.9  on  the  basis  of  current  prices. 

In  order  to  compare  the  overall  return  to  the  customer  for  his  dollar  spent  to 
obtain  various  sources  of  nutrients,  the  RDA  units  of  the  vitamins  and  iron 
obtained  from  these  sources  were  totaled  and  graphed  in  the  same  manner. 

Finally,  on  the  assumption  that  consumption  of  an  RDA  of  each  nutrient  is 
equally  Important,  the  RDA  returns  per  dollar  for  all  nutrients  included  in  the 
USD  A charts  were  summed  and  presented  in  the  final  graph.  This  includes 
calcium,  calories  and  protein. 

These  graphs  clearly  show  that  multivitamin  tablets  ore  a far  more  economical 
source  of  the  micronutrients  than  any  food.  Even  when  considered  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual  nutrients  the  multivitamin  supplements  are  more  economical 
than  any  food  group  except  for  vitamin  A from  dark  green  and  deep  yellow  vege- 
tables. Obviously  when  this  high  rating  for  the  vegetables  will  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  specific  vegetable,  its  seasonal  availability,  price,  processing  and 
any  other  factor  which  affects  its  actual  consumption  and  available  vitamin  A 
content.  The  factor  of  availability  from  various  sources  is  not  considered.  A 
vitamin  or  mineral  while  present  in  a food  may  not  be  completely  available.  If  a 
tablet  is  properly  formulated  and  tableted  the  contents  are  available.  It  la  obvi- 
ous also  that  the  recalculation  of  this  return  per  dollar  on  the  basis  of  current 
prices  would  lead  to  a significant  change  in  the  relative  ratings  further  favoring 
the  economy  of  multivitamin/mineral  preparations. 


SECTION  L — YIELD  PER  DOLLAR 


YIELD  PER  DOLLAR 
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100 

CHOCK&—2.91(#/tablet— 2.91 =34.4  tablets/dollar 


Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  D 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacinamide 

Vitamin  C 

Pyridoxine 

Gyanocobalamin. 


172,000  U.S.P.  units. 
13,760  U.S.P.  units. 

68.8  mg. 
86  mg. 
688  mg. 
1720  mg. 
34.4  mg. 
34.4  mg. 


100 

CHOCKS  Plus  Iron^.6Wtablet— 3.51=28.6  tablets/dollar 
Yleld/doUar 


Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  D 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacinamide 

Vitamin  C 

Pyridoxine 

Cyanocobalamln. 
Iron 


142,600  U.S.P.  units. 
11,400  U.S.P.  units. 

57  mg. 
71  mg. 
670  mg. 
1426  mg. 
28.5  mg. 
28.5  mg. 
285  mg. 


Calculated  on  the  basis  of  composite  retail  for  first  quarter  1969. 


100 

ONE-A-DAY—2.70<^/tablet— 2.70=37  tablets/doUar 
Yield/doUar 


Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  D 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacinamide 

Ascorbic  acid 

Pyridoxine 

Cyanocobalamin 

Calcium  pantothenate. 


185,000  U.S.P.  units. 
14,800  U.S.P.  units. 

74  mg. 
92.5  mg. 
740  mg. 
1850  mg. 
37  mg. 
37  mg. 
37  mg. 


100 

ONE-A-DAY  with  Iron— 2.96^i/tablet— 2.96=33.8  tablets/dollar 
Yleld/doUar 


Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  D 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacinamide 

Ascorbic  acid 

Pyridoxine 

Cyanocobalamin 

Calcium  pantothenate. 
Iron 


169,000  U.S.P.  units. 
13,620  U.S.P.  units. 

67.6  mg. 
84.5  mg. 
676  mg. 
1690  mg. 
33.8  mg. 
33.8  mg. 
33.8  mg. 
608  mg. 


Calculated  on  the  basis  of  composite  retail  price  for  flrst  quarter  1969. 


SECTION  n. — BOUECEB  OP  NITTEIENT8 

Distribution  of  sources  of  nutrients  among  food  groups  in  relation  to  cost 

A.  Cost  of  nutrients  from  supplementary  vitamin  tablet. 

B.  Savings  possible  in  Low  Oost  Food  Plan  (USDA) 
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SOURCES  OF  NUTRIENTS 

From  the  1965  USDA  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey,  we  have  copied 
the  table  which  shows  the  percentages  of  the  food  budget  spent  on  the  designated 
food,  groups  by  the  average  household  in  the  United  States.  This  table  also  in- 
dicates the  relative  percenta^ge  of  the  nutrients  obtained  from  these  food  groups. 
From  this  table  we  have  extracted  certain  food  groups  which  contribute  a large 
I>ercentage  of  one  of  the  micron utrients  or  which  contribute  very  little  of  any 
of  the  important  nutrients.  The  second  table  in  this  section  shows  these  items 
and  also  indicates  the  sum  of  the  percentages  for  all  of  them  and  the  sum  of 
the  percentages  of  just  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  latter  total  was  made  on 
the  assumption  that,  while  certain  food  items  have  little  or  no  nutrient  content, 
they  are  and  will  continue  to  be  consumed  for  other  reasons  and  therefore,  should 
not  be  included  in  a consideration  of  nutrition. 

When  we  consider  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  find  that  about  20%  of  the 
budget  is  expended  for  these  foods.  For  this  expenditure  the  family  will  obtain 
50%  of  its  vitamin  A,  88%  of  its  ascorbic  acid,  but  less  than  10%  of  its  calories, 
protein,  calcium  and  riboflavin.  These  can  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

The  per  person  cost  of  food  consumed  at  home  per  w^eek  as  reported  by  this 
same  survey  was  $8.79,  The  cost  to  this  individual  of  all  the  items  in  this  second 
table  is  30.5%  of  this  or  $2.68  and  of  just  fruits  and  vegetables  is  19,6%  or  $1,74, 
The  equivalent  micronutrients  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  vitamin/mineral 
supplements  at  about  21?^/week.  The  loss  in  calcium  intake  if  not  contained  in 
the  supplement  could  be  more  than  replaced  by  the  consumption  of  an  additional 
cup  of  skim  milk  at  a cost  of  approximately  7^  per  day  or  49^  per  week. 

A similar  table  was  prepared  by  the  USDA  based  on  the  1955  Survey  and 
shows  a very  similar  distribution  of  the  food  budget.  This  was  published  in 
Family  Food  Plans  and  Food  Costs — (Home  Economics  Research  Report  No,  20, 
USDA,  1962)  along  with  three  suggested  food  plans,  the  Low  Cost  Food  Plan, 
the  Moderate  Cost  Food  Plan  and  the  Liberal  Pood  Flan,  These  plans  were  revised 
in  1964  to  conform  to  the  revised  RDA’s  issued  that  year  and  the  cost  of  the  plans 
re-evaluated.  This  cost  is  frequently  revised  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index  figures  and  appears  in  the  issues  of  Family 
Economics  Review.  The  March  1969  per  week  costs  of  these  plans  are  shown 
below  the  table.  If  we  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  low  cost  plan  that  it  will  take 
about  $7.20  per  week  to  feed  an  individual,  it  will  cost  $7,200,000  to  feed  1,000,000 
people.  If  we  then  delete  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  miscellaneous  food  categories, 
we  reduce  the  cost  to  % of  the  original  or  about  $5,400,000.  If  we  make  up  this 
loss  of  nutrients  with  a multivitamin  and  iron  supplement  ($210,(X)0)  and  addi- 
tional skimmed  milk  ($490,000),  the  new  total  cost  is  $6,100, oioo.  We  thus  have  a 
savings  of  $1,100,000  per  week  or  $57,2(X),000  per  year. 
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TABLE  5.-C0NTRIBUTI0N  OF  FOODS  TO  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  DIETS  IN  THfUNITED  STATES:  ALL  URBANIZATIONS 

[in  percent) 


Urbanization  and 
food  group 

Money 

value 

Food 

energy 

Protein 

Fat 

Cal- 

cium 

Iron 

Vita- 
min A 
value 

Thia- 

mine 

Ribo- 

flavin 

Ascorbic 

acid 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

ALL  URBANIZATIONS 


All  food 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Milk,  cream,  cheese 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 

12.6 

12.7 

20. 2. 

14.5 

60.4 

1.4 

12.5 

10.3 

38.2 

5.3 

32.7 

22.3 

41.6 

37.7 

3.0 

30.7 

15.7 

23.0 

23.0 

.7 

Mixtures,  mostly  meat 

.9 

.3 

.8 

.3 

.1 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.1 

Eggs.... 

2.9 

2.4 

5.8 

3.5 

2.3 

5.6 

7.6 

2.7 

5.6 

.0 

Dry  legumes,  nuts 

1.4 

2.7 

4.0 

2.9 

1.7 

4.6 

.2 

3.2 

1.1 

.2 

Grain  products 

12.3 

25.6 

19.7 

8.9 

17.2 

31.1 

1.4 

39.9 

18.8 

.9 

Enriched  or  whole  grain.... 

6.7 

17.1 

15.0 

3.2 

13.1 

27.0 

.2 

36.6 

0) 

16.1 

.5 

Fats,  oils 

3.5 

12.4 

.3 

28.8 

.6 

.2 

11.0 

.1 

0) 

Sugar,  sirup,  jelly,  candy 

3.1 

8.3 

.5 

1.0 

1.8 

2.9 

.7 

.8 

.3 

All  vegetables 

12.2 

5.7 

5.5 

1.9 

6.4 

13.0 

42.5 

12.4 

6.7 

40.9 

Dark  green,  deep  yellow. . . 

(1.2) 

(.4) 

(.5). 

(1.8) 

(1.7) 

(27.0) 

(1.1) 

(1.2) 

(7.0) 

All  fruit 

7. 4 

3.8 

1.2 

.3 

2.6 

5,0 

7.3 

6.4 

2.6 

47.0 

Vitamin  C rich 

Soft  drinks,  prepared 

(3.2) 

(1.4) 

(.6). 

(1.6) 

(1.7) 

(3.7) 

(4.2) 

(1.1) 

(41.1) 

desserts 

3.1 

2.1 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.7 

.2  . 

4.6 

Vitamin  C added 

No  vitamin  C added 

(.4) 

(4). 

(.3). 

(.7) 

(.2). 

(4.3) 

Whisky,  beer,  wine 

.0 

\2\ 

.0  , 

.5 

Other  * 

4.1 

.8 

.1 

.1 

3.1 

4.7 

.3 

.6 

2.0 

0 

Total.. 

30.5 

13.3 

7.2 

2.3 

12.7 

22.9 

50.8 

19.6 

11.8 

9.25 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

19.6 

9.5 

6.7 

2.2 

9.0 

18.0 

49.8 

18.8 

9.3 

87.9 

^ Includes  yeast,  baking  powder,  plain  chocolate,  cocoa,  coffee,  tow  calorie  drinks,  seasonings,  etc. 

Note:  Money  value  of  food  used  at  home  per  person  per  week~$8.79.  8.79  X30.5  percent=»$2.68  cost  of  above  food 
groups.  8.79X19.6  percent =$1.72  cost  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Cost  of  multivitamin  supplement  with  iron  per  person 
per  week =21  cents. 

Source:  Dietary  Levels  of  Households  in  the  United  States,  Spring  1985;  a preliminary  report  USOA,  ARS  62-17  January 
1968. 

FROM  LOW-COST  FOOO  PLAN  PURCHASES  FOR  1 WEEK  FOR  FAMILY  OF  4 PERSONS 
[Multivitamin+Fe,  83  cents  for  4 for  week) 


Vita- 

Pro-  Cal-  min  A Thia-  RIbo-  Atcor- 

Money  Energy  tein  clum  Iron  value  mine  flavin  Niacin  bic 


Citrus  and  tomatoes 5 

Dark  green,  deep  yellow 

vegetables I 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables..  12 

Miscellaneous 8 


2 1 2 


0 

5 

0 


1 2 

4 6 


4 9 6 


4 48 


3 31  1 1 1 9 

12  11  5 6 7 27 

1 


Totals. 


26 


6 10  20  51  12  9 12  84 


Source:  Family  Food  Plans  and  Food  Costs,  Home  Economic  Research  Report  No.  20,  USOA,  1962.  Data  based  on  1955 
household  food  consumption  survey. 


Cost  per  person,  March  1969: 

Low  cost  plan  (28.80+4) g7. 20 

Moderate  cost  plan  (36.90  +4) 9. 20 

Uberal  plan  (45. 10+4) 11.30 

1,000,000  people  at  present  food  cost 7, 200, 000 

Saving  by  dropping  food  groups  ($7,200,000+ 


4) 1,800,000 


Cost  for  other  food  groups $5, 400, 000 

Cost  per  supolement 210,000 

Cost  for  addM  milk 490, 000 


New  cost 6,100,000 


Savings  per  week 1, 100, 000 

Savings  per  year  ($1,100,000X52) 57, 200,  OOJ 
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SECTION  ni. — AVOIDANCE  OF  SPECIFIC  FOODS 

Actual  food  budgets  1966  TJSDA  Survey  and  the  effect  of  deleting  certain  foods 
from  the  diet. 


AVOIDANCE  OF  SPECIFIC  FOODS 


For  various  reasons,  some  individuals  do  not  eat  certain  foods.  This  may  be 
habit,  taste,  intolerance  or  a specific  pathological  problem.  One  such  food  group 
that  is  frequently  avoided  is  citrus  fruits  and  tomatoes  which  have  been  shown 
in  the  previous  section  to  provide  an  average  of  48%  of  the  vitamin  G in  the 
American  diet.  From  the  detailed  tables  published  by  US  DA  on  the  1965  House- 
hold Consumption  Survey  we  can  identify  the  amounts  expended  on  these  specific 
foods.  These  expenditures  total  $1.06  per  household  per  week.  Since  the  TJSDA 
reported  an  average  of  3.29  persons  per  household,  this  is  an  expenditure  of  32.2^ 
per  person  per  week.  Since  an  expenditure  of  $1.00  on  this  food  group  at  1969 
prices  will  purchase  11  RDA's  of  vitamin  C,  this  expenditure  of  32^  will  purchase 
3.5  RDA^s  for  one  person  per  week  or  about  half  of  his  needs.  If  an  individual 
avoids  this  food  group,  it  will  be  extremely  difiScult  for  him  to  replace  this  half 
of  his  requirement  by  the  consumption  of  other  vitamin  G containing  foods  while 
for  10^  this  can  be  accomplished  with  a multivitamin  product. 


Money  value  for  food/household/week,  all  urhanissations  U8DA,  1965 
3,29  Persons /Household 


Citrus,  fresh $0.31 

Citrus,  commercially  canned . 01 

Tomato  juice,  canned . 05 

Citrus  juice,  canned • 13 

Citrus  juice,  frozen . 17 

Tomatoes,  canned . 09 

Tomatoes,  fresh . 30 


Per  household  per  week 1. 06 

Per  persons  per  week 0. 322 


11  RDA*s/dollar — 1969  prices 


32 

100 


X 11=8.52  RDA’s  of  C Per  Person  per  Week 


3.62X60=211  mg.  Vitamin  C 

Family  Needs  420+385+560=441  mg/person/wk. 

4 

Source : Dietary  Levels  of  Households  In  the  United  States,  Spring  1965,  A Preliminary 
Report.  USDA,  ARS  62-17,  January,  1968. 

SECmON  IV. — NTJTEIENT  AUGMENTATION 

Effect  of  Obtaining  additional  quantities  of  a nutrient  from  foods. 

A.  Excess  of  other  nutrients. 

B.  Cost. 

NUTRIENT  AUGMENTATION 

In  the  following  table,  the  top  line  shows  the  nutrients  available  to  the  aver- 
age individual  in  the  United  States  as  reported  by  the  1965  USDA  Survey.  The 
second  line  shows  the  RDA  of  the  various  nutrients  for  a woman  22-35  as 
established  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. If  we  scale  down  all  the  nutrients  in  the  average  diet  shown  in  the  first 
line  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  required  reduction  in  calories,  this  average 
woman  will  have  available  to  her  the  nutrients  shown  in  the  third  line. 

To  bring  this  average  diet  (market  basket)  just  up  to  the  RDA  for  iron  by 
the  addition  of  traditional  foods  we  have  the  results  shown  below  the  double 
line.  In  all  cases,  this  additional  food  adds  calories  over  and  above  the  2,000 
RDA  which  will  result  in  a gain  in  weight  unless  some  compensation  in  diet  or 
exercise  is  made  for  this  addition.  Obtaining  this  much  iron  per  day  requires 
the  consumption  of  unreasonably  large  portions  of  most  iron  containing  foods 
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with  the  exception  of  liver.  Liver  can  add  undesirably  large  quantities  of 
Vitamin  A.  A multivitamin  and  iron  supplement  will  provide  the  iron  and  any 
of  several  of  the  vitamins  in  which  the  person  might  be  below  RDA  with  no 
addition  of  calories  and  at  a cust  less  than  % that  of  the  most  economical  food 
source. 

The  prices  of  these  foods  were  estimated  from  the  May,  1969  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Estimated  Retail  Prices  by  Cities  and  the  nutrient  contents  were  ob- 
tained from  Nutritive  Value  of  Poods,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  72,  USDA, 
September,  1964. 

NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  FOOD  PER  PERSON 


Food 

energy 

calo- 

ries! 

Pro- 

tein 

(g.) 

Fat 

(g.) 

Cal- 

cium 

(g.) 

Iron 

(mg.) 

Vita- 
min A 
value  3 

Thia- 

mine 

(mg.) 

Ribo- 

flavin 

(mg.) 

Ascor- 

bic 

acid 

(mg.) 

Cost 

per 

day 

Nutritive  value  of  food  per 
person,  USDA  1965 — 

3,211 

106.8 

154.3 

1.113 

19.5 

7,330 

1.57 

2.38 

101  . 

Recommended  dietary  allow- 
ances for  women  22'-35 

(196« 

Nutrients  provided  by  diet  of 
2,0DD  calories  as  in  row  1 
above 

2,000 

55.0  . 

.8 

18.0 

5,000 

1.0 

1.5 

55  - 

2,000 

66.0 

96.0 

3.7 

*12.0 

3 4, 567 

.98 

1.48 

63  . 

Hamburger,  broiled,  lean,  6 
oz_^ 

370 

46.0 

20.0 

.02 

6.0 

40 

.16 

.20 

18 

23 

Liver,  beef,  2.4  oz 

156 

18.0 

7.2 

.007 

6.0 

36,336 

.18 

2.84 

9.25 

White  bread,  enriched,  ID 
slices.- 

600 

20.0 

10.0 

.160 

6.0 

.6 

.4 

11.4 

Spinach,  cooked,  solids,  1.28 
cups,  230  g 

58 

6.4 

1.3 

.271 

6.0 

18,432 

.04 

.27 

31 

25 

Peas,  canned,  1.43  cups, 

3Wg 

236 

13.0 

1.4 

.071 

6.0 

1,600 

.33 

.19 

31 

19.4 

Bean  soup,  2.7  cups,  683  g... 
Multivitamin  supplement, 
with  Iron 

464 

21.8 

16.0 

.169 

6.0 

1,774 

.38 

.19 

5 

32 

18.0 

5,000 

2 

2.5 

50 

2.96 

1 3,700  calories  in  excess  of  expenditure  is  equivalent  to  1 pound  gain  in  body  fat. 

* International  units, 

3 Below  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Note:  Below  double  line  are  the  foods  that  could  be  used  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  iron. 

Source:  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  72,  USDA,  Revised  September  1964,  Nutritive  Value 
of  Food  per  Person.  From  table  3.  nutritive  value  of  food  used  at  home  per  person  per  day  in  Dietary  Levels  of  Households 
in  the  United  States,  spring  1966:  a preliminary  report,  USDA,  ARS6M7,  1968.  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  for 
Women.  From  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances,  7th  ed.,  1968,  National  Academy  of  Sdences  Publication  1694. 

SECTION  V. — NUTRIENT  COMPOSITION  OP  DIETS  BASED  ON  FOOD  SUPPLY 

The  supply  of  various  nutrients  that  would  be  obtained  by  consumption  of 
the  average  food  supply  available  in  the  United  States  at  several  caloric  levels. 

NUTRIENT  COMPOSITION  OF  DIETS  BASED  ON  FOOD  SUPPLY 

The  per  capita  supply  of  nutrients  available  in  the  United  States  has  been 
calculated  by  the  U.S.D.A.  If  we  a^ume  that  the  individual  regulates  his 
caloric  intake  to  about  the  RDA  on  the  basis  of  his  gain  or  loss  of  weight  and 
selects  a variety  of  foods  (average)  as  available  in  the  United  States,  then  we 
can  calculate  his  theoretical  intake  of  the  other  nutrients  tabulated.  The 
first  line  of  the  table  is  the  composition  of  the  food  supply  as  calculated  by 
the  U.S.D.A.  The  second  line  ^ows  the  calculated  amounts  of  the  various 
nutrients  provided  by  an  average  diet  adjusted  to  furnish  2,800  calories  as 
recommended  (RDA)  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  NRO-NAS  for  a man 
22-35  years  of  age.  The  third  line  shows  the  RDA  for  all  these  nutrients  for 
this  individual  while  the  fourth  line  shows  the  percentage  of  the  RDA  that  this 
diet  would  provide.  It  is  obvious  that  for  many  of  the  nutrients  tfhe  margin 
for  losses  from  various  causes  in  vitamin  and  mineral  content  before  actual 
consumption  is  minimal. 

The  next  section  of  the  table  shows  the  same  three  sets  of  values  on  the 
basis  of  2,(X)0  calories  as  recommended  for  a woman  22-35  years  of  age.  In 
this  case  we  see  that  the  woman  cannot  eat  an  average  cross  section  of  the 
food  supply  and  expect  to  obtain  the  recommended  quantities  of  several  of  the 
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nutrients.  She  must  select  those  foods  which  provide  greater  quantities  of 
three  nutrients  in  proportion  to  calories  than  is  provided  by  the  average  food 
supply. 

In  the  next  section  of  the  table,  we  make  the  further  assumption  that 
a woman  in  this  age  group  indulges  in  two  cocktails  per  day  thus  consuming 
approximately  300  empty  calories,  (The  same  sort  of  assumption  could  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  soft  drinks,  candy  and  other  items  that  provide  only  calories.) 
Thus  this  section  of  the  table  is  calculated  on  the  basis  that  the  woman  must 
obtain  the  other  nutrients  from  food  containing  1,700  calories.  The  actual 
quantities  of  certain  alcoholic  drinks  that  would  yield  these  300  calories  are 
given  on  the  second  page. 

Similarly,  the  nutrients  supplied  by  the  average  food  supply  but  with  con- 
sumption limited  to  a 1,200  calorie  per  day  reducing  diet  are  shown  in  the 
last  section  of  the  table. 

In  both  diets  limited  to  less  than  2,000  calories  it  will  obviously  be  neces- 
sary to  select  foods  on  the  basis  of  considerable  knowledge  of  their  composi- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  the  nutrients  required  for  good  health  without  ex- 
ceeding the  calorie  limitation.  This  selection  can  be  much  more  easily  made 
and  can  include  a much  greater  variety  of  foods  if  most  of  the  micronutrients 
are  supplied  by  a supplement  which  does  not  add  to  the  caloric  burden. 

NUTRIENT  COMPOSITION  OF  DIETS  BASED  ON  FOOD  SUPPLY 


Available  for  consumption.  1967  < ^ 3, 210 

Recommended  dietary  allowance— 

Male  22-35 2,800 

Available 2,800 

Percent  of  recommended  dietary 

allowance,  male 

Recommended  dietary  allowance- 

female  22-35 2,000 

Available 2, 000 

Percent  of  recommended  dietary 

allowance,  female 

If  15  percent  of  calories  consumed  as 

alcohoM 1,700 

Percent  recommended  dietary  allow- 
ance  

Reducing  diet. 1, 200 

Percent  recommended  dietary  allow- 
ance  


lories 

Cal- 

cium 

(s.) 

Iron* 

(mg.) 

Vita-  Thia-  Ribo- 
minA3  miner  flavin i Niacin r 
(I.U.)  (mg.)  (mg.)  (mg.) 

Vita- 
min C> 
(mg.) 

Protein 

(8.) 

3,210 

0.95 

16.9 

7, 700 

1.83 

2. 26 

22.1 

108.0 

98.0 

2, 800 

.8 

10 

5. 000 

1.4 

1.7 

18 

60.0 

65.0 

2, 800 

.83 

U.7 

6, 700 

1.59 

1.97 

19.2 

94.  G 

85.0 

100 

104 

147 

134 

114 

116 

107 

157.0 

130.0 

2, 000 

.8 

18 

5,000 

1.0 

1.5 

13 

55.0 

55.0 

2. 000 

.59 

10.5 

4. 800 

1.14 

1.41 

13.8 

67.0 

61.0 

100 

74 

58 

96 

114 

94 

106 

122.0 

111.0 

1, 700 

.50 

8.96 

4. 081 

.97 

1.20 

11.7 

57.2 

51.9 

62.5 

49.8 

81.6 

97 

80 

90 

104.0 

94.4 

1,200 

.3 

6.3 

2,879 

.68 

.85 

8.27 

40.4 

36.7 

45 

35 

57.6 

68 

57 

63.6 

73.5 

66.7 

1 Includes  estimates  of  quantities  added  to  flour  and  cereal  products. 

3 Includes  estimates  of  quantities  added  to  margarlae  and  to  mUK  of  all  types, 
s Includes  estimates  of  quantities  added  to  fruit  juices  and  drinks. 

< USDA,  Agricultural  Statistics  1968.  p.  593,  Table  807— Food  Nutrients:  Quantities  Available  for  Consumption,  per 
capita,  per  day,  U.S.— 1954-67.  Quantities  Of  nutrients  computed  by  Agricultural  Research  Service.  Consumer  and  Food 
Economics  Research  Division,  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  per  capita  food  consumption  (retail  weight),  including  estimates 
of  produce  of  home  gardens,  prepared  by  the  Economic  Research  Service.  No  deduction  has  been  made  in  nutrient  estimates 
for  loss  or  waste  of  food  in  the  home,  useforpet  food,  or  for  destruction  or  loss  of  nutrients  during  the  preparation  of  food. 
Civilian  only. 

B Preliminary. 

• 300  calories  in  martini a2X3H  oz;  300  calories  in  highball » <2X8  oz. ; 300  calories  in  whisky »2)^X  13^  oz.  jiggers ; 
300  calories  in  3.6  percent  beer»Z  cans  (24  oz.). 


80HEDULE 

Field  reconnaissance  developm^t  of  procedures— June-September  1970. 
Pilot  studies — September-October  1970. 

Manual  of  procedures — October-Novembcr  1970. 

Definitive  demonstrations — December  1970”February  1972. 

Data  compilation  and  analysis — Emphasis  February-^June  1972. 
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11.  program 


2,  Project  Schematic 


EVALUATION'S 


SYSTEM  ACCEPTANCE  4 

(max*  linpac t-Min . Coo t ) 
as  related  to: 

School  location 
(urban  vs.  rural) 

School  size 
School  population  fi 
character is  tics  # 

(culture  and 
economics) 


[Exhibit  V] 


Simplified  Supplemental  Feeding  Systems  ; A Concept  Explored 

(By  Dr.  Paul  A.  Lachance,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Food  Science,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, The  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Presented 
at  30th  Annual  IPT  Meeting,  May  24r-27,  1970,  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 


There  now  is  general  agreement  that  malnourishment  exists  in  the  U.S.A. 
ranging  from  hunger  to  ovemutrition  (obesity),  with  or  without  identifiable 
signs  and  symptoms  of  outright  disease.  The  National  Nutrition  Survey  results 
are  delimiting  the  relative  degree  and  prevalence  of  malnuitritiofn,  and  confirm- 
ing the  more  limited  observations  of  the  Hunger  USA  team  (1)  and  others  (2) 
(3)  (4)  who  attempted  to  signal  the  existence  of  malnutrition  as  fact.  The 
^nate  Select  (Committee  on  Human  Needs  explored  practically  every  aspect  of 
the  problem  (5)  and  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  & Health 
has  provided  an  extensive  series  of  recommended  actions  (6). 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  we  at  Rutgers  saw  a need  to  explore  and  promote  action 
type  resolutions  to  this  problem,  which  even  at  that  time,  we  felt  was  quali- 
tatively evident.  We  believe  that  a program  such  as  a nutrition  survey,  primarily 
devoted  to  measuring  the  problem  would  be  unsatisfactory,  and  that  we 
should  strive  to  elucidate  on  a research  basis  various  approaches  to  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problem,  but  nevertheless  attempt  to  measure  the  impact  of  our 
actions. 

When  one  considers  overall  community  health  in  terms  of  nutrition  needs 
and  food  delivery  systems,  different  population  segments  can  be  identified,  for 
example,  pregnant  and  lactating  mothers,  infants,  preschool  children,  school 
children,  and  the  retired  or  senior  citizen  populations. 

Without  a doubt  the  most  susceptible  to  malnourishment  are  the  children, 
particularly  infants  from  growth  “in  utero”  to  preschool  age;  however  this 
latter  population  is  also,  in  terms  of  feeding  systems^  the  most  difiScult  to  reach. 
We  chose  to  investigate  elementary  school  feeding  systems  because  the  delivery 
system  in  this  case  was  not  only  in  need  of  technical  innovations  but  also 
capable  of  being  scientifically  examined  and  manipulated  to  the  degree  neces- 
sary to  benefit  less  defined  and  accessible  food  delivery  systems.  In  addition 
to  providing  needed  insight  into  the  nutritional  needs  and  the  nutrition  education 
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of  school  children,  we  anticipate  that  experience  gained  with  school  delivery 
systems  should  be  subsequently  applicable  to  feeding  systems  applicable  to 
other  less  captive  l)opulation  segments. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  OEO  and  in  cooperation  with  various  departments  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  held  two  workshops  in  the  Fall  of  1969  to  explore 
the  concept  and  ramifications  of  elementary  school  feeding  systems. 

After  exploring  the  many  reasons  why  N.J.  ranks  49th  in  the  Nation  in  the 
number  of  children  who  participate  in  a school  lunch  program  (only  33%  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  have  a lunch  program),  a number  of  guidelines 
evolved.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  most  significant  premises : 

There  exists  a need  for  an  overall  school  feeding  philosophy  which  is  not 
based  or  linked  to  agricultural  price  supports. 

There  exists  a nutritional  and  social  need  for  provisioning  breakfast  and 
lunch  (or  the  equivalent  in  nutrients)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  education 
of  the  child. 

Whatever  the  food  service  system,  it  must  provide  (a)  acceptable  food 
(based  on  the  child’s  criteria,)  (b)  have  high  nutritional  value  (built  in,  if 
necessary),  and  (c)  provide  convenience  as  well  as  consistent  quality  in  terms 
of  wholesomeness  and  stability. 

Further,  the  concepts  of  scale  and  regionalization  need  to  be  applied  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  particularly  as  it  is  affected  by  donated  foods. 

Therefore,  we  concluded  that  research  demonstrations  illustrating  that  % RDA 
of  nutrients  can  be  provided  on  a daily  basis  in  simplitied^  feeding  “systems” 
utilizing  acceptable  but  newer  and  simpler  food  forms  should  be  undertaken  in 
schools  currently  handicapped  by  administrative  and  facility  constraints,  and 
further  compromised  by  an  inability  to  comply  with  existing  federal  regulations. 

In  December  1969  we  proposed  such  a research  program' to  the  USDA  and  the 
OEO.  The  purpose  of  my  presentation  is  to  make  you  aware  of  the  existence  of 
project  as  of  June  1,  190TO  and  to  outline  the  objectives,  the  approach  and  the 
schedule. 

Figure  one  presents  a schematic  of  the  project,  table  one  summarizes  the  objec- 
tives of  the  research  program.  Table  two  very  broadly  outlines  the  principle  cri- 
teria we  will  consider  in  evaluating  the  various  foods,  food  service  components 
and  systems.  At  a minimum,  two  stages  of  evaluation  will  occur  during  which 
a product  and/or  feeding  approach  will  be  evaluated.  First,  at  the  bench  on  the 
basis  of  samples  or  models  provided  or  evolved  with  the  help  of  industry,  and 
secondly,  in  one  or  more  elementary  school  situations.  Given  preestablished  limits 
of  acceptance  for  each  test  parameter,  a product  and/or  approach  will  either 
pass  or  fail  evaluation.  We  intend  to  give  reasons  for  non-acceptance  and  also 
will  attempt  to  make  suggested  changes  in  the  case  of  industry  submissions. 

As  a neutral  party  in  this  research  endeavor,  we  wish  to  be  objective  without 
causing  alienations.  In  other  words  we  are  insisting  on  a spirit  of  good  will, 
recognizing  that  there  will  ‘be  mistakes  made.  In  other  words  we  ^ould  all  be 
working  to  make  school  lunch  available  to  all  children. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  this  applied  research  endeavor  is  of  significant  social 
and  scientific  relevance  and  are  hoping  for  your  cooperation  and  coordination. 

The  fourth  table  outlines  the  two  year  program  schedule.  As  an  integral  part  of 
the  field  reconnaissance  phase,  we  are  planning  a one  day  food  industry  aware- 
ness meeting  in  New  Brunswick  in  the  later  part  of  June.  In  this  respect,  we 
would  appreciate  knowing  of  your  interest,  because  in  spite  of  the  list  being 
compiled  from  the  IFT  directory,  unintentional  oversights  are  inevitable.  Thank 
you. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Becommend  effective  school  feeding  for  no  facility  schools. 

2.  Investigate  means  of  improving  nutritive  value  and  acceptability  of  donated 
commodities  in  school  feeding.  Explore  use  of  technical  and  marketing  ingenuity 
of  U.S.  food  industry. 

3.  Define  ways  of  using  school  feeding  to  promote  commercial  marketing  of 
nutritionally  improved  foods. 

4.  Gather  management  information  needed  to  improve  the  USDA  feeding  pro- 
gram. 

u 

^ Simplified  meaning  a highly  convenient  food  service  system  not  requiring  by  definition 
the  use  of  steam  tables,  service  counters,  grills,  etc. 
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Food 


EVALUATION  OBITEBIA 

Acceptability  ( to  children ) . 

Nutritional  value  (%  RDA/MEAL). 

Safety  and  shelf  stability. 


Food  service 

Approach  (bulk  pan,  prepack  etc.) 
Materials  operation. 

Efficiency. 

Cost. 
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miles  Laboeatobies,  Inc., 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  April  5, 1911, 

Hon.  Geobge  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  U,S,  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern  : I appreciate  very  much  your  courtesy  in  providing 
this  opportunity  to  make  a further  statement  supplementing  my  testimony  of 
February  24,  1971  on  behalf  of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.  relative  to  the  quality 
of  the  protein  content  of  textured  vegetable  protein  foods  and  their  costs.  This 
letter  is  intended  to  clarify  the  record  on  certain  points  raised  following  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  William  B.  Murphy  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  on  March 
2,  1971.  We  believe  that  it  is  important  to  resolve  the  inconsistencies  you  noted 
in  the  industry  testimony  on  this  subject. 

Technology  even  now  in  use  by  Miles  Laboratories,  as  well  as  other  textured 
vegetable  protein  manufacturers,  enables  the  manufacture  of  textured  protein 
products  with  nutritional  value  which  is  comparable  and  in  some  respects, 
superior  to  meat.  However,  the  potential  of  textured  vegetable  protein  iproducts 
is  enormous.  They  can  make  a significant  contribution  to  world  nutrition  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  high  quality  protein  at  lower  cost.  As  part  of  Miles' 
longstanding  commitment  to  good  nutrition,  and  my  personal  concern  for  the 
betterment  of  nutrition,  we  consider  it  essential  to  utilize  our  technology  and 
resources  to  make  textured  protein  products  available  on  a broad  scale. 

As  I indicated  in  my  testimony,  meat  patties  containing  20  percent  and  more  of 
textured  protein  extenders  blended  with  ground  beef  are  virtually  indistiguish- 
able  from  the  standard  hamburger  and  possess  distinctively  superior  nutritional 
characteristics.  In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Murphy  indicated  his  belief  that  textured 
protein  products  would  not  compare  favorably  in  cost  with  meat  if  they  were 
made  to  contain  the  same  nutritional  quality.  Certainly  in  the  ease  of  textured 
protein  meat  extenders,  this  is  not  so.  Meat  patties  containing  these  extenders  can 
be  made  available  at  significantly  lower  cost. 

As  Mr.  Murphy  pointed  out  in  his  testimony,  the  quality  of  protein — in  addi- 
tion to  the  'amount — is  an  Important  factor  in  evaluating  the  nutritional  status  of 
food  products.  Protein  quality  refers  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  human  body 
is  able  to  utilize  protein  Ingested  as  food.  The  more  efficient  the  conversion 
of  ingested  protein  by  the  body,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  protein.  The  amount 
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and  balance  of  amino  acids  contained  in  a protein  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  impOJTbant  factors  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  conversion  by  the  body. 
Although  no  two  proteins  have  the  same  amino  acid  composition,  some  proteims 
have  a more  desirable  amino  acid  composition  than  do  others.  G^erally,  animal 
proteins  are  regarded  as  having  amino  acid  composition  superior  to  that  of 
vegetable  proteins,  but  soybeans  have  long  been  recognized  as  a high  quality 
protein  source  much  superior  to  other  vegetable  proteins.  As  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Economic  Research  Service  recently  pointed  out,  soy  protein 
products  “.  . . are  comparable  to  meat  in  amino  acids,  although  slightly  lower 
in  methionine  and  lysine.”  (“Emerging  Broduct  Inroads  into  Agriculture: 
Synthetics  and  Substitutes”  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service,  Presentation  by  Manley  and  Gallimore  at  the  1971  National 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference,  February  24,  1971).  It  is  primarily  for  this 
reason  that  soybeans  are  the  most  widely  used  source  for  textured  iwrotein 
products. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  while  soy  proteins  are  'trinsically  of  high 
quality,  it  is  nevertheless  useful  to  supplement  them  by  t>  addition  of  small 
amounts  of  other  proteins  some  of  which,  such  as  egg  albumin,  have  an  amino 
acid  oom>position  superior  to  that  of  meat.  This  is  not  expensive  and  is  a 
routine  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  many  textured  protein  products.  By  this 
means  the  amino  acid  content  and  balance  of  the  finished  textured  protein  product, 
particularly  as  regards  methionine,  is  improved.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
methionine  coiild  be  easily  and  cheaply  added  directly  to  soy  protein  products 
were  it  net  for  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
does  not  officially  regard  methionine  as  generally  recognized  as  safe  (GRAS) 
for  use  in  human  foods.  I understand  that  the  B\)od  and  Drug  -administration  has 
pending  a food  additive  regulation  which  would  permit  direct  addition  of 
methionine  to  textured  protein  foods.  This  regulation  is  needed  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  it  will  issue  very  soon. 

As  mentioned  above,  products  such  as  Miles’  ground  beef  extenders  provide 
nutrition  which  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  meat.  These  textured  vegetable 
protein  products  contain  no  cholesterol,  have  relatively  low  fat  content  and 
the  fat  which  is  present  is  highly  polyunsaturated.  As  I am  sure  you  are  aware, 
intake  of  saturated  fats  and  cholesterol  has  been  implicated  as  a major  risk  factor 
associated  with  coronary  heart  disease.  Recently,  the  Intersociety  Commission 
for  Heart  Disease  Resources,  a group  of  blo-medlcal  scientists  representing 
thirty  of  the  nation’s  medical  and  scientific  societies,  concluded  that  along  with 
cigarette  smoking  and  hypertension,  diet  is  a major  risk  farv.T  in  the  increased 
incidence  of  coronary  diseases,  (^port  of  the  Intersock  Commission  for 
Heart  Disease  Resources : Primary  Prevention  of  the  Athen^sclerotic  Diseases ; 
Circulation  XLII  :A51-A95,  December,  1970.)  Cholesterol,  saturated  fats,  and 
excessive  caloric  intake  are  of  principal  concern.  There  are  obvious  advantages 
in  a high  quality  protein  source  such  as  Miles’  textured  protein  extenders 
which  can  be  blended  with  meat  products,  thereby  reducing  the  total  cholesterol 
and  saturated  fat  content.  The  caloric  content  of  the  combined  meat  and  ex- 
tender product  is  also  reduced  by  use  of  these  extenders. 

One  hundred  grams  of  hamburger,  for  example,  contains  268  calories  (Item 
369,  The  Composition  of  Foods^  Handbook  8,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture).  Miles*  textured  protein  extender  contains  only  110  calories  per 
100  grams.  Because  of  the  need  to  avoid  excessive  caloric  intake,  the  ratio  be- 
tween protein  content  and  calories  Ingested  is  the  most  informative  measure  of 
the  nutritional  value  of  a protein  source.  The  proposed  Definition  and  Standard 
of  Identity  for  Textured  Protein  Products  is  based  on  protein  content  per  100 
calories.  Mr.  Murphy  in  his  testimony  indicated  that  according  to  the  proposed 
textured  protein  standard  there  would  be  6 grams  of  protein  per  100  calories 
whereas  meat  has  17  grams  of  protein  per  100  calories.  This  is  not  correct.  Ham- 
burger contains  substantial  amounts  of  fat  which  contributes  many  calories 
without  corresponding  protein  contribution.  On  a caloric  basis  hamburger  yields 
about  6.3  grams  of  protein  per  100  calories  (based  on  protein  and  caloric  values 
listed  in  The  Composition  of  Foods^  Handbook  8 of  USDA),  whereas  Miles* 
extender  yields  about  18  grams  of  protein  per  100  calories.  The  following  chart 
directly  compares  the  products : 
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Regular  Oround  Raio Haynhnrger 
100  gram  sample : 

17.9  grams  protein 

21.2  grams  fat 

208  calories 

100  calorie  sample : 

G.3  grams  protein 

7.9  grams  fat 


Miles'  Beef-like  Extender* 

.20  grams  protein 
.0.2  grams  fat 
..110  calories 

..18.1  grams  protein 
.0.2  grams  fat 


* 111  the  finished  form  which  Is  rehydrated  with  water  on  the  basis  of  two  parts  water 
witli  one  part  extender. 


The  proposed  standard  of  identity  for  textured  protein  products  provides 
for  a variable  protein  quantity  level  that  is  determined  in  part  by  the  biological 
quality  of  the  proteinaceous  material  utilized.  The  proposal  would  require  that 
an  amount  of  the  standardized  textured  protein  product  supplying  100  calories 
must  have  a minimum  protein  content  which  is  not  less  than  the  biological 
equivalent  of  6 grams  of  casein.  (Casein  is  protein  obtained  from  milk  which 
is  generally  recognized  as  a useful  standard  for  protein  quality.)  The  proposed 
standard  of  identity  further  provides  that  in  no  event  can  the  protein  of  a 
biological  value  (quality)  of  less  than  70  percent  casein.  This  means  that  if 
the  protein  present  in  the  textured  protein  product  had  the  minimum  biological 
value  of  70  percent  casein,  approximately  S.5  grams  of  the  textured  protein 
product  would  be  required  in  order  to  yield  the  6.0  grams  of  casein  equivalent 
protein  per  100  calories  specified  in  the  standard.  This  draft  standard  of  Identity 
was  informally  review'ed  with  individual  members  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  NAS/NRC  prior  to  submission  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. They  expressed  general  concurrence  with  this  proposed  approach  to  protein 
quality. 

The  tJSDA  Economic  Research  Service  statement  previously  referred  to  in- 
cludes a most  dramatic  cost  comparison  between  meat  and  other  protein  sources, 
including  soybean  flour,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  relative  basic  costs  of  soy 
protein  and  meat  protein.  This  comparison  is  based  on  the  costs  of  “net  utiUzable 
protein,”  a measure  of  protein  quality  which  calculates  the  proportion  of  protein 
that  is  available  for  retention  in  the  human  body.  This  comparison  shows  beef 
with  a per  pound  cost  of  net  utilizable  protein  of  «^.26  versus  soybean  flour  at 
31  cents  per  pound.  The  inherent  cost  advantages  of  soy  proteins  are  refle^ed 
in  the  prices  at  which  textured  protein  extenders  are  available  from  Miles.  We 
market  textured  protein  extenders  which  supply  comparable,  or  when  measured 
on  a per  calorie  basis,  substantially  more  high  quality  protein  than  a pound 
of  ground  beef  for  20  cents  at  wholesale  as  compared  to  about  66  cents  per  pound 
for  ground  beef  at  wholesale. 

It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  the  retail  cost  per  pound  of  many  textured 
vegetable  protein  meat  analog  products  is  not  at  the  present  time  less  than  that 
of  uncooked  meat  counterparts.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  relatively  low  pro- 
duction volume  of  such  products  and  the  greater  complexity  of  the  flavoring 
and  processing  required.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  as  acceptance  of  these  products 
improves  and  production  volumes  increase  correspondingly,  unit  costs  will 
decrease.  Even  now,  however,  when  the  fat  and  moisture  losses  during  cooking 
of  meat  products  are  considered,  textured  vegetable  protein  meat  analogs  already 
present  some  cost  advantages.  These  fat  and  moisture  losses,  known  as  “cooking 
shrink,”  exists  at  a significantly  higher  rate  in  meat  than  in  textured  vegetable 
protein  products.  CJost  comparisons  made  on  a per  serving  basis  generally  favor 
textured  vegetable  protein  analogs. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  an  immensely  complex  subject.  I trust  that  the  data 
furnished  herein,  prepared  in  collaboration  with  my  associates  at  Miles,  will 
provide  useful  clarification.  I will  be  happy  to  supply  further  information  as 
desired  and  I would  appreciate  the  opportunity,  at  your  convenience,  to  discuss 
these  and  other  matters  with  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Walter  A.  Compton,  M.D. 
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CAMPBELr.  Soup  Co., 
Camden,  N.J,,  April  15, 1071, 

Hon.  George  McGovern, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

TJ,S.  Seriate,  Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Senator  McGovern  : Recently  we  bad  an  opportunity  to  review  Dr.  W.  A. 
Comi)ton’.s  letter  of  April  5,  1^1,  addressed  to  you,  covering  part  of  my  testi- 
mony presented  before  you  on  March  2,  1971.  The  comments  which  follow  have 
been  prepared  in  collaboration  with  our  nutrition  scientists. 

In  Dr.  Compton’s  letter  it  was  indicated  that  “textured  vegetable  protein 
product  manufacturers  could  manufacture  textured  protein  products  wifth 
nutritional  value  which  is  comparable  and  in  some  respects,  superior  to  meat.” 
We  do  not  take  issue  with  the  long-range  importance  of  these  products  but  feel 
that  caution  should  be  exercised  In  iK>rtraylng  them  to  be  superior  to,  or  even 
comparable  to  meat.  The  term  “nutritional  value”  is  rather  vague  and  mis- 
leading. Does  it  mean  protein  alone  or  protein  (including  quality)  plus  other 
nutrients  (either  naturally  occurring  or  as  an  additive)  ? 

Recommendation  14  by  Panel  III-I  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Pood, 
Nutrition  and  Health  aptly  states  this  need  as  follows:  “Where  a new  food 
purports  to  be  a substitute  for  a traditional  food,  it  should  be  required  to  provide 
equivalent  nutritive  qualities."  The  human  requires  sustenance  for  a long  and 
enduring  life,  with  maximum  capacity  for  the  resistance  to  disease  and  control 
of  stress.  When  we  consider  changing  a most  central  staple  of  the  American 
diet,  we  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  to  insure  the  presence  of  at  least  the 
equivalent  protein  quality  as  well  as  the  vitamins  and  minerals  in  the  food 
substitute.  In  our  view,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  American  public  to  do  otherwise. 

We  appreciate  the  great  need  for  Increased  protein  supplies  over  the  decades 
ahead.  That  is  why  I led  off,  in  my  testimony,  with  the  statement  that  “I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  development  of  foods  that  substitute  for  the  traditional 
or  customary  foods  for  some  of  the  long-term  food  needs  of  our  country.  I think 
the  work  done  to  date  on  soy-based  textured  proteins  is  great  and  should  he 
carried  forward  with  enthusiasm."  The  point  we  want ^ to  emphasize  relates  to 
the  American  teenager  who  buys  a substitute  hamburger ; we  as  responsible 
Americans,  should  have  evidence  at  our  fingertips  that  the  teenager  is  getting  at 
least  the  equivalent  amount  of  all  nutrients  in  a normal  hamburger,  and  that 
these  nutrients  are  as  readily  available  and  utilizable  by  the  body.  Admittedly 
and  unfortunately,  we  must  extrapolate  from  animal  studies  to  human  circum- 
stances. Dr.  Compton  stated  that  “meat  patties  containing  20  per  cent  and 
more  of  textured  protein  extenders  blended  with  ground  beef  are  virtually 
indistiuguishable  from  the  standard  hamburger  and  possess  distinctively  sui)erior 
nutritional  characteristics.”  If  the  textured  protein  product  is  supplemented  with 
egg  albumin,  this  may  be  true  in  regard  to  protein  quality  Itself ; however,  proof 
via  feeding  studies  shoud  be  provided.  Even  If  this  were  true,  it  woud  not  take 
into  account  the  other  nutrients  (vitamins  and  minerals)  supplied  by  meat. 
Long-term  studies  with  laboratory  animals  and  man  would  demonstrate  this. 
Short-term  animal  studies  (Net  Protein  Utilization — 10  days,  and  Protein  Effi- 
ciency Ratio — 28  days)  wherein  the  basal  diet  is  supposedly  complete  in  all 
respects  except  for  protein  would  not  show  this. 

Dr.  Compton  has  questioned  the  statement  that  meat  has  17  grams  of  pro- 
tein per  100  calories.  This  statement  was  made  in  response  to  a direct  question 
and  not  part  of  the  original  testimony ; nevertheless,  the  figure  of  17  grams 
per  100  calories  approximates  many  of  the  values  found  in  Handbook  No.  8 
(Composition  of  Foods,  U.S.D.A.).  A few  examples  are  given  below: 


Chicken: 

light  meat  without  skin 

Dark  meat  without  skin 

Beef  round  (separable  lean) 

Pork  ham  (separable  lean) 

Hamburger: 

lean 

Regular 

Mile’s  beeflike  extender  (according  to  Or.  Compton's  letter). 


Grams  per 
.00  calories 

P.E.R.  product 
X grams  per 
100  calories  1 
P.E.R.  casein 

, 19.0 

22.8 

15.8 

18.9 

16.0 

19.2 

13.6 

16.3 

12.5 

15.0 

6.6 

7.9 

18.1 

*12.6 

* Federal  Register,  Dec  5,  1970;  15a.<2>. 
3 Assumes  P.E.R.  70  percent  of  casein. 


When  one  applies  the  fonnula  given  in  paragraph  15a.  (2)  (Federal  Register, 
December  6,  1970) — (the  protein  efficiency  ratio  of  protein  expressed  as  a frac- 
tion of  the  P.E.R.  of  casein  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  protein  in  grams,  per 
100  calories,  is  not  less  than  6.0),  to  these  as  well  as  the  Beef -Like  Extender, 
one  can  find  examples  of  several  meat  sources  that  are  superior  to  the  two 
products  compared  in  Dr.  Compton’s  letter.  Please  note  that  according  to  the 
ProiK)sed  Standard  of  Identity,  a value  of  6.0  grams/100  calories,  considering 
the  product’s  quality  reference  to  casein,  would  be  i>ermltteU  as  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  meat.  This  value,  as  you  can  see,  is  less  than  that  of  chicken. 
We  also  disagree  with  Dr.  Compton  in  his  statement  that — “the  ratio  between 
protein  content  and  calories  ingested  is  the  moat  informative  measure  of  the 
nutritional  value  of  a protein  source.”  As  stated  in  my  previous  testimony,  “to 
state  that  a substituite  protein  product  has  equal  protein  quantity  is  not  enough. 
It  must  have  equal  protein  quality  as  well,  if  it  is  to  pose  as  a true  substitute.” 

Dr.  Compton  states,  “It  is  important  to  understand  that  while  soy  protelna 
are  intrinsically  of  high  quality,  it  is  nevertheless  useful  to  supplement  them. . . 

If  they  are  intrinsically  of  high  quality,  why  does  the  “Proposed  Standard  of 
Identity”  (Federal  Register,  Dec.  5,  1970)  staite  that  these  products  should 
have  a biological  quality  of  not  less  than  70%  of  that  of  casein?  (The  biological 
quality  of  70%  of  that  of  casein  would  actually  be  only  about  58%  that  of  meat 
with  a P.E.R.  value  of  3.0  for  which  iit  is  being  substituted.)  If  they  are  high^ 
why  does  Dr.  Compton  urge  the  adoption  of  a regulation  to  permit  the  direct 
addition  of  methionine  to  textured  protein  foods?  Some  free  amino  acids  may 
be  absorbed  readily^,  and  enrichment  of  lower  quality  proteins  with  pure  amino 
acids  may  be  less  effective  than  mere  calculations  would  indicate.  A number  of 
investigators  have  shown  that  mixtures  of  amino  acids  are  less  effective  supple- 
ments than  proteins  of  similar  composition. 

With  bujt  one  exception,  we  do  not  take  issue  with  the  statement,  “They  (TPP) 
can  make  a significant  contribution  to  world  nutrition  by  increasing  the  supply 
of  high  quality  protein  at  lower  cost.”  The  exception  is  the  term  “high  quality.” 
Because  TPP  are  deficient  in  the  essenitial  amino  acid  methionine  (as  well  as 
limited  in  a second  essential  amino  acid)  this  term  is  incorrect.  It  would  seem 
more  accurate  to  present  these  sources  as  “fairly  good  quality  protein.”  Addi- 
tionally, according  to  the  Federal  Register  (Dec.  5,  1970),  paragraph  15a.  (1) 
textured  protein  products  can  also  be  made  from  cottonseed,  peanuts,  sesame, 
sunflower  and  wheat,  some  of  which  are  not  even  as  good  as  soybeans.  We  do 
not  raise  issue  with  the  fact  that  soybeans  have  a protein  quality  suiJerior  to 
many  other  vegetable  proteins.  Nevertheless,  slightly  lower  levels  of  limiting 
essential  amino  acids  can  be  very  impontant,  when  one  considers  altering  the 
choice  for  meat-like  products.  Also,  the  supplementary  relationships  in  addition 
to  individual  protein  qualities,  are  important  factors  in  dietary  considerations. 
The  addition  of  deficient  amino  acids  to  plant  proteins  is  not  necessarily  enough 
to  increase  the  quality  of  the  protein  to  that  of  the  best  of  the  animal  protein 
products. 

The  biological  value  of  protein  is  determined  not  only  by  its  essential  amino 
acid  content  but  by  its  essential  amino  acid  balance.  Therefore,  the  more  closely 
that  the  amino  acid  pattern  of  the  absorbed  nitrogen  conforms  to  the  pattern 
utilized  for  protein  synthesis,  the  higher  the  biological  value  of  the  protein. 
Admittedly,  balance  and  proportion  are  more  critical  at  low  rather  than  high 
protein  levels — but  that  should  also  be  our  concern.  If  these  items  are  cheaper 
they  uull  also  be  consumed  by  teenagers  with  improper  diets  and  by  other  diets 
low  in  total  protein. 

Meat  consists  of  a colloidal  system  of  approximately  65-73%  moisture,  16-23% 
protein,  1-2%  soluble  non-protein  substances,  variable  amounts  of  fat  and 
significant  quantities  of  a large  number  of  minerals  and  vitamins.  All  of  the 
essential  amino  acids  are  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  meat  to  provide  a 
high  biological  value.  Among  the  minerals  in  meat  are  potassium,  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, phosphorus,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  manganese,  small  amounts  of  calcium 
and  numerous  others.  The  vitamins,  thiamine,  riboflavin  and  nicotinic  acid  are 
present  in  meat  in  rather  large  quantities,  and  are  especially  high  in  pork.  Meat 
also  contains  readily  utilizable  forms  of  vitamin  Bo,  pantothenic  acid,  biotin, 
folic  acid  and  vitamin  Bm,  all  of  which  are  essential  for  life.  The  Proposed 
Standard  of  Identity  gives  assurance  only  for  amounts  of  thiamine,  riboflavin, 
nicotinic  acid,  vitamin  Be,  vitamin  Bi2  and  iron.  Please  note  that  there  are  no 
assurances  given  for  the  presence  of  the  other  constituents — some  of  which 
may  be  of  paramount  importance  in  certain  diets.  Additionally,  the  forms  of  the 
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nutrients  added  may  not  be  as  advantageously  utilized  as  the  natural  form  in 
meat.  Supporting  this  view  is  the  recent  suggestion  (NAS,  Iron  Workshop, 
March  8-9,  1971)  that  iron  in  animal  protein  is  more  readily  absorbed  than 
when  added  directly  or  from  other  foods.  It  has  been  suggest^  that  this  may 
be  due  not  only  to  tlie  high  availability  of  iron  in  the  iron-containing  pigment 
(myoglobin),  but  also  possibly  due  to  the  facilitating  effect  of  the  complete 
balance  of  animal  protein.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  composition  of  the  diet 
may  substantially  influence  the  utilization  of  the  constituents  of  tlie  diet  itself. 
It  was  also  suggested  by  a U.S.D.A.  official  at  this  same  meeting,  that  within 
the  next  few  years  we  will,  as  a nation,  probably  face  up  to  our  needs  for  zinc 
and  folic  acid.  Animal  tissues  contain  these  constituents.  Would  they  be  equally 
utilizable  if  they  were  added  in  fortification  programs?  Admittedly,  this  is 
partly  speculation  on  the  future — but  some  of  these  answers  should  be  provided 
before  the  consumer  is  subjected  to  drastic  changes  in  a most  central  food 
staple — with  the  implication  that  one  food  is  a substitute  for  another. 

We  must  also  point  out  that  the  relationship  between  the  intake  of  saturated 
fats  and  cholesterol  and  coronary  heart  disease  is  still  a controversial  issue. 
Also,  there  is  some  evidence  to  implicate  polyunsaturated  fats  with  certain  health 
problems. 

In  summary : 

(1)  AVe  think  the  future  for  vegetable  proteins  is  bright  and,  as  I indicated 
previously,  the  work  “should  be  carried  forward  with  enthusiasm.'^ 

(2)  These  proteins  should  be  Judged  from  a quality  as  well  as  a quantity  stand- 
]>oint  The  effectiveness  of  these  vegetable  proteins  should  be  proved  by  extensive 
long-term  feeding  tests. 

(3)  I firmly  believe  that  vegetable  proteins  should  stand  on  their  own  merit  and 
“do  their  own  thing.”  Short  of  tliis,  they  will  be  sold  as  “meat-like,”  “ham-like," 
Or  as  extenders  and  are  likely  to  find  their  way  into  the  meat  staple  without 
consumer  understanding  or  recognition. 

(4)  We  strongly  believe,  as  stated  in  my  previous  testimony,  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  protein  efficiency  of  soybeans  can  be  substantially  improved 
by  genetic  means. 

(5)  They  cannot  be  substitutes  for  meat  unless  they  contain  all  of  the  compo- 
nents of  meat  which  contribute  to  the  health  of  our  people. 

Sincerely  yours. 


W.  B.  Murphy. 


Dr.  Compton.  I shall  highlight  it  briefly  for  you  now  but  in  the 
interest  of  conserving  time,  much  essential  detail,  contained  in  my 
prepared  statement,  will,  of  cours^  be  omitted  from  this  presentation. 

May  I say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
problem  of  the  improved  delivery  of  nutrients  of  high  quality  to  the 
American  public  is  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  work  of  this  committee. 

Miles  Laboratories  has  major  involvement  in  two  nutritional  areas 
which  I think  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  this  committee — dietary 
vitamin  supplements,  and  textured  vegetable  protein  foods. 


VITAMIN  SUPPLEMENTS 

Obtaining  from  table  foods  adequate  amounts  of  those  vitamins 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary  to  health  requires  uniformly 
regular,  extremely  careful  and  intelligent  selection,  preparation,  and 
consumption  of  foods.  This  very  often  is  simply  not  oeing  accom- 
plished, authoritative  studies  have  consistently  shown  that  large  num- 
bers of  people,  for  whatever  reason,  fail  to  consume  recommended 
dietary  allowances  of  essential  vitamins  in  their  ordinary  diets. 

At  our  request,  the  Arthur  D.  Little  organization  conducted  a 
massive  literature  search  of  studies  of  nutritional  status  among  U.S. 
population  groups.  This  review  concluded  that  from  31  to  57  per- 
cent of  the  persons  surveyed  in  these  groups  had  diets  which  were 
not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  recommended  amounts  of  vitamins  and 
minerals. 
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Studies  have  also  sho^vn  that  inadequate  vitamin  intake  is  not  con- 
fined  to  particular  economic  groups,  age,  sex,  or  geographic  location. 

During  the  spring  of  1970,  Miles  sponsored  the  appearance  of  14 
leading  nutritionists  and  physicians  in  the  FDA  hearings  on  ‘‘Foods 
for  special  dietary  uses.”  These  experts,  as  did  Government  and  other 
experts,  offered  extensive,  detailed  testimony  as  to  the  need  for  and 
value  of  dietary  supplemente. 

By  its  extensive  participation  in  these  hearings.  Miles  assisted  in 
bringing  together  in  one  iword  perhaps  more  information  as  to  the 
vitamin  and  mineral  nutritional  status  of  our  population  than  has 
ever  before  been  assembled  in  one  place. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  major  nutritional  problem  is  that  of 
delivering  the  proper  balance  of  quality  nutrients  to  people  in  forms 
which  they  can  afford,  will  accept  and  which  they  will  consume  and 
from  which  the  nutrients  will  actually  be  biologically  available. 

Contrary  to  a common  misconception,  vitamins  and  minerals  in  pure 
form,  as  in  a dietary  supplement,  are  identical  chemically  and  in 
physiological  action  to  the  vitamins  and  minerals  contained  in  tra- 
ditional foods.  Such  supplements  are  sometimes  mistakenly  classified 
as  drugs,  but  thev  are,  in  fact,  part  of  the  total  dietary  and  are  there- 
fore quite  properly  regarded  as  foods. 

Routine  use  of  vitamin  supplements  containing  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances  presents  no  risk  of  toxicity  and,  at  a cost  of  only 
a few  cents  a day,  in  a single  convenient  preparation,  can  insure  to  the 
individual  a continued  basic  supply  of  all  those  vitamins  which  he  nor- 
mally needs. 

Rationally  formulated  vitamin  supplements  provide  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  way  of  delivering  these  micronutrients,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  we  have  reached  that  ideal  state  where  all  our  popu- 
lation has  sufficient  resources  to  purchase  table  foods  without  eco- 
nomic restraint,  where  all  are  educated  as  to  the  necessity  for  proper 
selection,  preparation  and  consumption  of  a varied  diet — and,  perhaps 
most  difficult,  are  willing  to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  the  school  lunch  program  offers  an  especially  ap- 
propriate opportunity  for  the  use  of  vitamin  supplements.  In  contrast 
to  supplying  only  about  one-third  of  the  essential  vitamins  as  at  pres- 
ent, this  would  guarantee  delivery  to  children  of  100  percent  of  their 
recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Then,  if  the  rest  of  their  lunch  could  provide  a good  supply  of  qual- 
ity protein  and  sufficient  calories,  we  could  be  a great  deal  surer  than 
we  now  are  that  these  children  are  adequately  nourished — ^not  just 
averagely  but  each  individually. 

We  at  Miles  have  calculated  that  we  could  easily  prepare  and  furnish 
a good-tasting  chewable  vitamin  supplement  which  we  think  every 
one  of  these  children  would  want  to  eat,  containing  100  percent  of  the 
recommended  dietary  allowances,  plus  the  full  iron  allowance,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  one  cent  or  less  a day.  By  this  means,  school 
lunch  meal  planners  would  be  free  to  devote  95  percent  or  more  of  their 
hard-pressed  budgets  for  purchase  of  quality  protein  and  other 
nutrients. 

In  keeping  with  this  thought.  Miles  has  made  many  efforts  to  evalu- 
ate means  of  providing  the  economically  disadvantaged  with  vitamin 
supplements. 
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We  approached  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  use  vitamin 
supplements  in  public  assistance  programs,  but  were  advised  by  them 

to  approach  local  centers  individually.  j-  -i  x j 

Accordingly,  multiple  vitamin-iron  supplements  are  distributed 
through  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Child-Parent  Center  m Balti- 
more where  they  were  so  well  accepted  that  on  request  the  program 
has  been  expanded  to  cover  the  entire  household  of  these^  participants. 
Additionally,  we  have  moved  to  establish  a program  in  Minnesota. 
In  West  Virginia,  we  are  donating  vitamin  supplements  to  the  Ap- 
palachian operation  health  program. 

We  have  long  donated  vitamins  to  the  Charity  Hospital  in  New 

Orleans.  ^ v v 

We  have  offered  vitamins  for  use  in  a pilot  program  operated  by  the 
Kural  Council  for  Community  Action  in  Cumberland,  Maine. 

We  are  also  exploring  the  possibility  of  sponsoring  a test  program 
of  supplementing  school  lunches. 

TEXTURED  VEGETABLE  PROTEIN  FOODS 

Turning  to  protein  nutrition.  Miles,  through  its  Worthington  sub- 
sidiary, is  a pioneer  in  the  development  and  marketing  of  tenured 
vegetable  protein  foods.  We  are  excited  by  the  capability  of  this  new 
food  source  to  improve  world  nutrition  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively through  supplementing  conventional  protein  food  sources. 

The  excellent  nutritional  ^aracteristics  of  textured  protein  foods 
such  as  meat  extender  will,  I believe,  be  of  particular  interest  to  this 
committee.  As  my  formal  statement  details,  they  are  very  much  the 
nutritional  equal  of  meat.  Additionally,  they  can  be  made  available 
at  substantially  lower  cost  than  animal  protein  and  in  equal  or  even 
superior  quality. 

But  the  extent  to  which  they  can  become  available  on  a really  large 
scale  unfortunately  in  part  is  dependent  on  future  fundamental 
changes  in  regulatory  attitudes.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  work  and 
influence  of  this  committee  can  expedite  progress  now  being  made. 

With  today’s  technology  textured  vegetable  protein  food  can  be 
‘‘engineered”  into  an  almost  complete  spectrum  of  conventional  food 
characteristics.  Texture,  shape,  mouth  feel,  flavor,  and  color — the  basic 
components  of  food  appeal — can  be  essentially  duplicated,  so  that  they 
have  excellent  acceptaoility. 

The  protein  level  of  these  foods  as  well  as  the  other  basic  nutrients 
can  be  precisely  controlled  and  set  at  levels  consistent  with  good  nutri- 
tion. By  controlling  the  amount  of  fat  and  using  vegetable  oils  which 
are  highly  polyunsaturated,  the  textured  protein  can  be  made  com- 
pletely free  of  cholesterol  and  lower  in  calories. 

In  contrast  to  animal  protein,  meat  analogs  can  be  manufactured 
with  low  bacterial  count  and  low  enzyme  content  to  prolong  shelf  life. 
They  offer  significant  economic  advantage  in  this  time  of  rising  animal 
protein  costs ; a grazed  acre  of  land  can  produce  43  pounds  of  animal 
protein,  but  if  the  same  acre  is  planted  to  soybeans,  it  will  yield  about 
450  pounds  of  vegetable  protein. 

Of  immediate  availability  is  the  enormous  potential  for  the  use  of 
vegetable  protein  meat  extenders.  Meat  patties  containing  20  percent 


and  more  of  our  textured  protein  extender  blended  with  ground  beef 
are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  an  ordinary  hamburger  and  have 
comparable  or  even  slightly  greater  protein  content  with  less  cholesterol 
and  fewer  calories. 

Efficient  utilization  of  these  extenders  could  result  in  better  nutri- 
tional quality  and  at  significant  savings  to  the  public.  For  example,  at 
current  prices,  a pound  of  ground  beef  costs  about  66  cents  at  whole- 
sale,  whereas  the  Miles  beef-like  granules  extender  supplying  the  samt? 
amount  of  high  quality  protein  would  cost  at  wholesale  about  20  cents; 
and,  yet,  current  regulatory  attitudes  classing  these  products  as  adul- 
terants along  with  traditional  nonmeat  fillers  would  limit  their  usage 
in  many  instances  to  5 percent  or  even  less. 

Just  as  with  vitamin  supplements,  textured  protein  meat  and  other 
food  analogs  and  meat  extenders  can  make  an  important  economic  and 
improved  quality  contribution  to  school  lunch  programs.  Some  of  our 

f)roducts  are  presently  being  studied  by  Rulers  University  in  a school 
unch  evaluation  program  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Furthermore,  development  of  a flavored  protein  drink  has  recently 
been  completed  and  has  just  been  submitted  to  Rutgers  University 
for  evaluation.  With  existing  technology,  beverages  with  acceptabil- 
ity on  a level  of  that  with  popular  soft  drinks  and  containing  protein 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  cow’s  milk  can  be  manufactured. 

DETERRENTS  TO  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  VITAMIN  SUPPLEMENTS  AND  TEXTURED 
VEGETABLE  PROTEIN  FOODS 

Perhaps  the  greatest  bar  to  good  nutrition  in  this  country  is  the 
still  widespread  complacency  reflected  in  the  misconception  that  the 
so-called  American  diet  in  “this  land  of  plenty”  will  automatically 
take  care  of  all  nutritional  problems;  this  simply  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  hazard  of  obesity  and  the  mounting  toll  of  circulatory 
disease  give  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

This  unfortunate  complacency  has  been  accompanied  by  regulatory 
barriers  impeding  progress  in  nutritional  improvements  in  this  coun- 
try’s dietary.  For  example,  proposed  and  still  pending  FDA  regula- 
tions would  require  deprecatory  labeling  statements  on  vitamin  sup- 
plements and  in  spite  of  increasing  recognition  of  the  nutritional  and 
economic  advantages  of  textured  protein  foods,  regulatory  opposi- 
tion to  their  use  except  as  specialty  products  for  very  limited  popula- 
tion segments  unfortunately  continues. 

The  new  foods  panel  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health  clearly  recognized  that  inconsistent  regulate^ 
requirements  and  the  multiplicity  of  regulatory  agencies  result  in 
artificial  barriers  which  can  interfere  with  the  puBlic  interest  and 
hinder  the  development  of  new  foods. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  this  situation,  this  panel  recommended 
that  a si^le  code  of  regulatory  requirements  be  developed  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment  which  could  be  adopted  on  a uniform  basis 
throughout  the  country.  We  strongly  believe  that  enlightened  Fed- 
eral regulatory  policy  in  this  area  will  provide  important  direction 
for  local  authorities  in  formulation  of  policy  at  the  local  level. 
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NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

I must  comment,  liowever  briefly,^  upon  the  vitcal  role  of  advertising 
In  nutrition  education.  We  recognize  that  advertised  messages  can- 
not substitute  for  sound  grounding  in  basic  principles  of  nutritional 
hygiene,  which  must  ultimately  come  from  improved  courses  in  our 
.schools. 

We,  nevertheless,  share  the  hope  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  committee  expressed  2 years  ago  when  he  said  that  we 
can  “tap  that  advertising  resource  as  a nutritional  educational  tool.” 

You  can  be  sure  that  extensive  consumer  advertising  was  and  is  re- 
quired to  inform  the  general  public  as  to  the  need  for  and  value  of 
vitamin  supplements.  Miles  began  marketing  such  supplements  in  the 
early  1940’s  and,  ^o  a large  extent,  we  have  and  continue  to  carry  the 
burden  of  informing  and  educating  the  public  in  this  important  area 
of  nutrition. 

We  are  currently  exploring  means  of  developing  advertising  mes- 
sages with  increased  nutrition  education  content. 

Utilizing  mass  media  advertising  to  popularize  children’s  chewable 
dietary  supplements  has  represented  a significant  step  towards  guaran- 
teeing that  children  in  the  age  group  2-12 — were  themselves  interested 
in  receiving  adequate  amounts  of  vitamins  and  iron.  This  age  group 
was  singled  out  by  the  White  House  Conference  as  meriting  priority 
attention.  ^ • 

There  has  been  as  a result  of  this  advertising  a substantial  increase 
in  overall  usage  of  children’s  dietary  supplements. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  FUTURE  WORK  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE 

As  a company  vitally  interested  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  the 
American  people.  Miles  wholeheartedly  supports  the  continued  work 
of  this  committee.  To  encourage  a stronger  role  by  industry,  we  suggest 
that  continued  emphasis  be  given  : 

To  oversee  and  help  coordinate  the  multitude  of  nutritional  activities 
growing  out  of  the  past  work  of  this  committee  and  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

To  stimulate  improved  nutritional  education,  in  which  we  believe 
advertising  can  play  a useful  role,  Nutritional  education  at  the  grade 
school  level  is  of  special  importance. 

To  encourage  more  enligntened  and  centrally  coordinated  regulatory 
policy  at  all  levels  of  Government  so  that  industrial  ability  to  deliver 
quality  nutrients  to  the  American  people  will  not  be  impeaed. 

CONCLUSION 

Nothing  I have  said  should  be  regarded  as  blunting  the  need  for 
people  to  obtain  as  good  and  varied  a diet  of  high  quality  table  food 
as  they  can.  Good  nutrition  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  depends 
primarily  on  these  foods. 

We  at  Miles  can  provide  means  to  insure  the  basic  essential  vitamin 
intake  by  the  most  efficient  possible  means  through  dietary  vitamin 
supplements;  we  also  offer  an  economical  way  to  augment  the  supply 
of  good  quality  protein  through  textured  vegetable  protein  products. 
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The  school  lunch  program  is  perhaps  an  ideal  example  where  need 
is  greatest  and  where  both  can  be  immediately  applied. 

I emphasize  again  Miles’  offer  to  use  its  considerable  experience  and 
competence,  in  cooperation  with  this  committee  and  Government  agen- 
cies m the  implementation  of  such  a program. 

I urge  your  concerted  efforts  to  clear  the  regulatory  decks  to  permit 
more  efficient  use  of  both  vitamin  supplements  and  textured  protein 
nutrients  so  that  the  benefits  of  modern  technology  can  be  realized 
at  the  earliest  point  in  time  and  ease  pressure  on  hard-pressed  food 
budgets. 

I sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  inform  you  concerning 
Miles’  efforts  and  capabilities  in  nutrition,  and  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  appear. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Compton,  for  your 
testimony. 

Senator  Dole  has  to  go  on  to  another  session  so  I am  going  to  defer 
to  him  on  questions. 

Senator  Dole.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I wish  to  commend  Mr.  Cook  and  the  witnesses  and  GMA 
in  general  for  their  splendid  record  the  past  year  and  prior  to  that 
time  in  their  efforts  to  help  eradicate  what  we  refer  to  rather  generally 
as  hunger  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  ask  permission  at  this  time  to  make  a part 
of  the  record  a report  to  the  President  by  the  food  manufacturing 
industry  entitled,  “One  Year  After.” 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  made  a part  of 
the  record. 

(The  report  follows :) 


One  Year  After 


A Report  To 
The  President  Of 
The  United  States 
On  The  White  House 
Conference  On 
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Health 
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Manufacturing 

Industry 
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Introduction 


Slightly  over  one  year  ago,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  was  held  in 
Washmgton.  It  brought  together  perhaps  the  broadest, 
most  inclusive  assemblage  ever  convened  of  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  government,  the  scientific 
community  and  the  public  to  consider  the  nutritional 
status  of  Americans. 

The  Conference  defined  four  basic  responsibilities  of 
government  and  the  food  manufacturing  industry: 

1.  To  enhance  the  nutritional  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

2.  To  provide  information  to  facilitate  consumer 
understanding  about  food  and  nutrition. 

3.  To  assure  the  safety  and  quality  of  all  food 
products. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  American 
social  environment. 

This  is  a review  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  the  food  manufacturing  industry  over  the  past  year 
in  discharging  its  share  of  those  basic  responsibilities. 

The  great  majority  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health 
were  not  directed  at  the  food  Industry.  For  example, 
the  two  most  frequently  made  recommendations — 
establishment  of  an  income-maintenance  program  and 
expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program — were  clearly 
aimed  at  the  Federal  Government.  A response  is 
made  in  this  report  to  the  recommendations  appro- 
priate to  the  food  manufacturing  industry.  In  addition, 
this  report  outlines  how  the  food  industry  has  been 
supportive  of  government's  attempt  to  meet  the 
recommendations  directed  to  it;  for  example,  industry's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  food  stamp  expansion  and  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan. 


The  Conference  clearly  recognized  the  ability  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  food  processor  and  the  food 
retailer  to  provide  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  with 
an  abundance  of  wholesome  foods.  It  also  recognized 
the  problem  of  those  who,  because  of  economic 
reasons,  are  unable  to  share  in  this  abundance. 

The  American  food  manufacturing  industry  is 
committed  to  the  fulfillment  of  both  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 

Nutrition  and  Health — to  the  development  of  new, 
highly-nutritious  food  products  as  well  as  the  enrich- 
ment and  fortification  of  more  traditional  products  . . . 
to  the  auility  of  all  consumers,  regardless  of 
economic  position,  to  share  in  the  abundance  of  the 
marketplace  ...  to  information  and  education 
programs  to  help  consumers  make  wise  food 
consumption  choices  ...  to  voluntary  and  joint 
industry-government  activities  to  assure  the  highest 
quality  and  safety  possible  in  all  food  products  . . . 
and  to  the  application  of  corporate  resources  to  inner- 
city  projects,  minority  entrepreneurs,  education, 
and  other  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
American  social  environment. 
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1. 

To  Enhance  The 
Nutritional  Well-Being 
of  All  Americans 


There  are  two  facets  of  this,  our  most  basic 
responsibility,  to  the  American  consumers.  The  first 
involves  the  provision  of  a plentiful  supply  of  highly- 
nutritious  food  products  through  a free  and  open 
marketplace.  The  corollary  to  this  Is  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  marketplace  and  avail 
themselves  of  good  nutrition  through  these  products. 

PROVISION  OF  HIGHLY-NUTRITIOUS 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  American  food  industry  is  actively  engaged  in 
providing  maximum  nutrition  at  reasonable  cost. 

As  the  changing  American  lifestyle  brings  new  eating 
habits  and  thus  creates  new  nutritional  needs, 
an  important  marketing  effort  by  all  segments  of  the 
food  industry  is  responding  to  meet  these  needs. 

New  Food  Products 

Applying  advanced  research  and  development 
techniques,  American  food  companies  have  provided 
consumers  with  new  food  products  high  in  nutrition. 
One  unique  product,  when  eaten  in  conjunction  with 
milk,  provides  sufficient  nutrition  to  serve  as  a meal 
replacement.  Two  cake-like  squares  contain  vitamins 
A,  B-1,  B-2,  B-12,  C,  D and  E in  addition  to  calcium, 
niacin,  phosphorus  and  iron  with  as  much  protein, 
vitamins  and  minerals  as  a complete  breakfast. 


Another  example  of  the  new  food  products  now 
available  involves  the  «5imple  soybean.  Numerous  food 
manufacturing  companies  have  used  the  soybean 
to  develop  "analog"  products  which  look  like  and 
taste  like  meal,  poultry  or  fish.  These  products  are 
manufactured  from  soybeans  via  a system  which 
isolates  the  soy  protein  and  spins  it  out  into  fibers  to 
which  eventually  are  added  fats,  flavors,  coloring, 
nutrients,  protein  binders  and  stabilizers. 

The  effects  of  undernutrition  are  particularly  devas- 
tating in  the  formative  years.  A hungry  child  has 
difficulty  in  concentrating  on  his  school  lessons; 
he  is  listless  and  inattentive.  One  major  food  manufac- 
turer developed  a new  product  with  the  outward 
form  of  a cake  which  when  served  with  eight  ounces 
of  milk  provides  one-fourth  of  the  recommended 
daily  allowance  for  a 12  year  old  male  child. 

The  product  was  tested  in  the  inner-city  school  feeding 
programs  of  Philadelphia  and  was  found  easy  to 
serve  since  no  cooking  equipment  or  special 
personnel  were  required.  Most  important,  however, 
the  children  liked  the  product  and  after  a few  weeks 
they  showed  definite  signs  of  being  more  tractable 
and  attentive  in  class. 

Other  representative  examples  of  new,  highly- 
nutritious  food  products  include:  a high-protein  pasta 
made  of  corn,  soybeans  and  wheat  with  protein  value 
comparable  to  steak  ...  a snack  product  developed 
for  the  aerospace  program,  now  on  the  market, 
which  contains  vitamins,  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
minerals  to  balance  nutrition  on  a caloric  basis  . . . 
new  children's  ready-to-eat  cereals  containing  100% 
of  the  minimum  daily  adult  requirements  of  iron 
and  vitamins  in  each  serving. 

Nulrilional  Enrichment  and  Fortification  of 
Traditional  Food  Products 

Overcoming  existing  consumption  habits,  often  based 
on  cultural  or  ethnic  preferences,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  impediments  to  providing  increased  nutrition 
through  these  revolutionary  new  food  products. 
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Because  of  this,  food  manufacturers  also  provide 
increased  nutrition  through  the  enrichment  and 
fortification  of  already  existing  food  products. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  a grain-based 
food  manufacturer  carried  out  a joint  program  of 
attacking  the  nutritional  inadequacies  of  low-income 
families.  Protein  deficiency  is  a major  nutritional 
problem  in  the  inner  cities  ot  this  nation.  Flour  is  a 
heavily  consumed  commodity  among  this  same 
population.  Obviously  then,  a way  to  attack  this 
problem  was  to  fit  more  protein  into  the  flour  which 
was  sold  in  the  inner-city  without  affecting  the  taste  or 
quality  of  the  product.  The  amino  acid  lysine  offered 
the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  goal;  however, 
the  food  standards  for  flour  would  not  permit  the 
addition  of  lysine.  After  receiving  special  permission 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  use  lysine, 
the  company  began  the  production  of  not  only  lysine- 
enriched  flour,  but  also  lysine-enriched  refrigerated 
dough  products.  To  date,  these  products — tailored 
to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  inner-city — have  been 
made  available  on  a test  basis  in  the  low-income 
neighborhoods  of  three  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  child-feeding 
programs  are  a major  vehicle  for  providing  nutritious 
foods  to  disadvantaged  youth.  Recognizing  this, 
one  major  manufacturer  offered  the  Department  its 
patented  formulation  for  a nutritious  peanut  butter 
fortified  with  milk  protein,  vitamins  and  minerals. 

After  an  evaluation  by  Department  otfidats,  the  com- 
pany was  urged  to  market  the  pfortuct  commercially 
under  its  well-known  brandname,  thus  making 
available  Its  unique  nutritious  quality  no.t  only  within 
the  Federal  feeding  programs,  but  also  to  the 
general  public. 


The  panel  on  Adults  in  an  Affluent  Society  of  the 
White  House  Conference  observed: 

Subnormal  levels  of  hemoglobin  are  a common 
finding  particularly  in  children  and  in  women  0/ 
child-bearing  age.  Most  of  this  is  due  to  an  iron 
deficiency. 

The  market  research  of  one  food  company  indicated 
that  the  heaviest  users  of  their  instant  breakfast  drink 
product  were  young  married  women.  In  addition, 
the  product  was  originally  marketed  to  children  and 
remained  a favorite  with  that  group.  Company 
nutritionists,  supportive  of  the  findings  of  the 
Conference  panel,  observed  that  these  groups  have  a 
higher  need  for  iron,  compared  to  their  caloric 
requirements,  than  other  groups.  Responding  to  these 
pieces  of  information,  the  company  increased  the 
product's  iron  level  to  100%  of  the  minimum  daily 
requirement  for  young  women. 

Another  Conference  panel,  on  Food  Manufacturing  and 
Processing,  recommended  "That  industry  accelerate 
its  efforts  to  make  available  nutritious  snack  foods." 
The  enrichment  of  snack  products  is  playing  a 
particularly  important  role  in  the  food  industry's 
nutrition-oriented  marketing  effort.  For  example,  one 
manulacturer  now  enriches  Its  complete  line  of  230 
wheat  based  products  with  vitamins  B-1,  B-2,  niacin 
and  iron;  soy  protein  has  been  added  to  a potato 
chip-like  fried  product,  and  the  practice  of  adding 
vitamins  to  beverages  is  widespread. 
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Additionally,  snack  fortification  has  been  expanded  to 
include  snack  cakes,  produced  by  many  companies, 
which  have  been  fortified  with  vitamins  and  iron. 

One  manufacturer  has  also  changed  the  label  and 
advertising  for  his  cake  to  emphasize  the  nutritional 
quality.  Toaster  pastries  are  another  example  of 
multi-brand  products  which  have  been  modified  to 
contain  nutrients  such  as  niacin,  vitamin  A,  B vitamins, 
plus  vitamins  C and  D and  iron. 

Further  examples,  which  are  only  representative  of 
industry-wide  efforts  to  enrich  and  fortify  traditional 
products,  include:  the  enrichment  of  pancake  mix, 
muffin  mix,  cake  mix,  brownie  mix  and  flour  by  the 
major  producers  of  these  products  . . . numerous  fruit 
drinks  enriched  with  vitamins  . . . gelatin  desserts 
which  supply  37.5%  of  a child's  and  25%  of  an 
adult's  minimum  daily  requirement  of  vitamin  C . . . 
margarines  enriched  with  vitamins  A and  D . . . 
fortification  of  instant  dehydrated  potatoes  with 
vitamin  C . . . one-dish  dinners  with  meat  supplemen- 
tation by  isolated  vegetable  protein  . . . jams  made 
especially  for  children  containing  increased  vitamin 
levels . . . baby.and  infant  foods  enriched  with 
vitamins,  minerals  and  protein  . . . enrichment  of 
popular  children's  cereals  with  vitamins  A.  B-1 , B-2, 

D,  ascorbic  acid  and  niacin  ...  the  addition  of 
nutrients  to  cereal  products  to  compensate  for  possible 
losses  in  processing  . . . iron-fortified  vitamin  D 
fluid  milk  . . . iodizatlon  of  approximately  61  % of  all 
salt  consumed  in  the  "goiter  belt”  . . . enrichment  of 
over  two-thirds  of  all  milled  rice  and  rice  products 
sold  in  this  country. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FURTHER  ENRICHMENT 
AND  FORTIFICATION 

These  advances  in  enrichment  and  fortification  are 
hopeful,  but  represent  only  a modest  beginning. 

It  is  clear  that  further  enrichment  of  a number  of  food 
products,  with  necessary  safeguards,  could  make  a 
very  significant  contribution,  particularly  in  the  short 
term,  to  the  nutritional  health  of  the  entire  population. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a major  obstacle  to  a broader 
program  of  enriching  existing  food  products. 

Present  Federal  food  standards,  which  were  created 
to  meet  the  needs  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  other  laws 
and  regulations  dating  back  as  far  as  1923.  are  largely 
aimed  at  curbing  adulteration  or  safety  problems. 

They  either  forbid  or  impede,  or  at  best  do  not 
encourage,  enrichment  and  fortification  to  meet 
nutrition  needs. 

The  assumption  on  which  existing  regulations  are 
based  Is  that  it  is  up  to  the  consumer  to  know  what  he 
should  eat,  and  that  the  government's  responsibility 
is  merely  to  assure  that  the  choices  offered  to  him 
are  not  falsely  presented  or  unsafe.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Conference,  by  contrast,  was  that  in  today's 
complex  marketplace  and  society  it  is  essential  to 
enrich  those  foods  that  people  actually  do  eat. 

As  an  early  step  In  this  direction,  the  food  industry 
petitioned  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  a 
modification  of  flour  and  bread  standards  to  allow  for 
a substantial  increase  in  the  nutritional  properties 
of  these  products. 

In  the  view  of  the  food  industry,  achieving  a more 
realistic  approach  to  the  setting  of  food  standards  Is  a 
matter  of  utmost  urgency.  There  is  probably  no 
higher  priority  in  the  nutrition  field  in  this  year  ahead. 
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ABILITY  OF  DISADVANTAGED  CONSUMERS  TO 
SHARE  IN  THE  MARKETPLACE 

The  availability  of  highly-nutritious  food  products  is 
constantly  expanding.  However,  the  fact  that  nutritious 
food  products  are  available  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  are  consumed  by  everyone.  For  some 
groups  of  Americans,  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
economic  base  prevents  the  purchase  and  use  of 
these  products. 

Because  nutritional  insufficiency  and  income  insuffi- 
ciency are  so  closely  interrelated,  it  is  important 
that  disadvantaged  Americans  have  purchasing 
powers  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  market- 
place. Acting  through  its  trade  association,  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  (GMA)  the 
food  industry  has  attacked  the  problem  in  two  ways. 

(1)  At  the  time  of  the  1969  White  House  Conference, 
over  400  counties  throughout  the  nation  did  not 
offer  food  assistance  to  the  disadvantaged  segments 
of  their  population.  A major  recommendation  of  the 
Conference  was  the  expansion  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  GMA  Industry-Government  Alliance  for 
Food  Assistance  was  formed  as  a result. 

The  GMA  Alliance,  a grass-roots  information  and 
education  campaign,  attempted  to  stimufaie  the 
participation  of  local  communities  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  Acting  first  to  inform  local  food  industry 
representatives,  the  Alliance  quickly  branched  out 
until  it  had  acquainted  all  segments  of  a community's 
leadership  with  the  need  for  food  assistance. 

In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Texas, 
the  local  leadership  and  the  food  industry  worked  to 
help  meet  the  Presidential  goal  of  a food  assistance 
program  in  every  county  in  the  nation.  Today,  because 
of  the  partnership  of  community,  industry  and 
government,  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  persons 
can  avail  themselves  of  better  nutrition. 


(2)  Probably  the  most  frequent  recommendation  of 
the  panels  of  the  White  House  Conference  was  lor  an 
income-supplementation  program  to  replace  the 
current  welfare  system.  Within  the  present  food 
marketing  system  in  the  United  States,  adequate 
nutrition  is  impossible  without  adequate  income, 
although  income  alone  cannot  guarantee  superior 
nutrition.  Experience  and  evidence  indicate  that  when 
income  is  limited,  family  food  consumption  patterns 
are  affected  by  other  concurrent  pressures  on 
resources,  such  as  health  care,  clothing,  housing  and 
debts.  Because  of  its  belief  that  any  long-range 
program  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  must 
include  provisions  to  insure  family  income  adequate 
to  all  basic  needs,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  endorsed  and  worked  to  support  the 
passage  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
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The  panel  on  Food  Packaging  and  Labeling  of  the 
1969  White  House  Conference  declared  that: 

One  o/  the  most  important  problems  confronting 
everyone  involved  in  the  area  of  foods  and 
nutrition  is  the  need  to  provide  more  useful  and 
understandable  information  to  constymers.  As  a first 
step  toward  the  stated  national  goal,  the  Panel  is 
convinced  that  communication  must  be  improved 
with  the  consumer,  whoever,  he  may  be,  wherever 
he  may  five  or  shop. 

While  it  is  very  clear  that  food  industry  efforts  alone 
cannot  meet  th's  need,  the  industry  has  responded 
both  collectively  and  on  an  individual  company 
basis  to  help  in  such  ways  as  it  can. 

ADVERTISING  COUNCIL  NATIONAL  MEDIA 
CAMPAIGN 

For  the  first  lime  since  World  War  II  and  the  advent  of 
television,  a national  campaign  on  food,  nutrition 
and  health  has  been  developed.  This  program, 
initiated  by  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Advertising  Council,  which 
estimates  the  effort  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a $3  to  $4 
million  national  advertising  campaign. 

The  program  is  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 

The  majority  of  the  production  material  costs  will  be 
borne  by  GMA  with  the  remainder  shared  by  the 
Federal  agencies.  Creative  talent  is  provided  without 
cost  by  a major  advertising  agency. 


2. 

To  Provide  Information 
To  Faoilitate 

Consumer  Understanding 
About  Food 
and  Nutrition 


Oi:e  of  the  nation’s  largest  food  manufacturers  ha  . 
made  available  its  top  advertising  executive  to  heio 
the  Ad  Council  oversee  and  coordinate  production. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign  is  to  enable  all  Americans, 
including  vulnerable  groups  such  as  the  poor, 
to  achieve  a healthier  life  through  a more  informed 
use  of  available  food  supplies  and  to  develop  greater 
nutritional  awareness. 

NUTRITIONAL  AWARENESS  CAMPAIGN 

The  panel  on  Food  Distribution  and  Retailing  of  the 
White  House  Conference  recommended  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Food  Council  of  America  to 
disseminate  nutrition  information.  Shortly  after  the 
Conference  this  recommendation  was  carried  out. 

The  result  of  the  Food  Council's  efforts,  supported  by 
major  food  manufacturers,  retailers  and  trade 
associations,  is  the  "Eat  the  Basic  Four  Foods  Every 
Day"  awareness  campaign.  This  campaign  used 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displays,  posters, 
comic  books,  recipes  and  recipe  books,  feature 
articles,  food  pictures,  media  advertising,  point-of- 
purchase-materials,  and  food  labels  to  promote  its 
message.  The  pamphlet  "Nutritional  Awareness  1970, 
The  Campaign  Report  of  the  Food  Council  of  America" 
details  the  results  of  the  program's  first  year. 

The  Campaign  is  part  of  the  proposed  five-year  effort. 

NUTRITIONAL  INFORMATION  THROUGH 
PRODUCT  LABELS 

Another  important  aspect  of  consumer  understanding 
is  the  label  statement  on  various  food  products. 
Information  about  the  nutritional  properties  of  a 
product  is  of  particular  importance  to  consumers. 

The  food  industry,  through  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  is  working  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  establish  guidelines  for  voluntary 
nutritional  labeling.  In  addition,  the  GMA  has  endorsed 
the  development  of  nutritional  composition  guidelines 
by  FDA,  and  has  pledged  industry  help. 
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INDIVIDUAL  COMPANY  EFFORTS 
Using  Radlo/TV 

Radio  commercials  which  include  a short  message  on 
nutrition,  ranging  from  the  basic  four  food  groups 
to  the  value  of  various  nutrients  ...  an  experimental 
series  of  nutrition  education  television  messages 
aimed  at  low-income  families  ...  a 28-minute 
television  film  on  nutrition  and  health. 

Using  Print  Media 

Advertising  brochures  which  allow  the  description  of 
the  nutritional  attributes  of  various  products  in  a 
more  in-depth  manner  than  is  permitted  on  the  label 
. . . pamphlets  distributed  through  doctors  offices  and 
hospitals  . . . newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements 
utilizing  simple  nutrition  messages  , . . technical 
reference  books  for  students  and  nutritionists. 

Using  the  Package  and  Label 
Side  panels  of  cereal  boxes  with  messages  about 
the  fundamentals  of  good  nutrition  . . . inserts  in 
cereal  boxes  describe  the  importance  of  eating  a well- 
balanced  breakfast . . . caloric  information  on 
labels,  as  well  as  information  beyond  that  required  by 
FDA  regulations,  such  as  the  nutrient  composition 
of  the  item  . . . labels  that  state  that  the  detailed 
nutrient  composition  of  the  product  Is  available  by 
writing  to  the  company  . . . ingredients  identified  as  to 
their  source,  for  example,  the  kind  of  vegetable  oil; 
where  these  ingredients  are  not  commonly  understood 
by  the  consumer  they  are  explained  by  definition 
and/or  function. 

Others 

A computerized  system  in  which  the  consumer  mails 
in  details  on  family  size,  etc.,  and  receives  back  a 
month  of  menus  to  help  the  family  live  successfully 
within  its  food  budget  while  understanding  and 


meeting  necessary  nutritional  needs  ...  the  nutrition 
segments  of  4-H  Club  work,  the  largest  single  youth 
nutrition  education  program  in  the  United  States, 
are  completely  underwritten  by  a food  manufacturer. 
This  program  is  now  being  vigorously  expanded  into 
ghetto  neighborhoods  . . . educational  movies  and 
filmstrips  for  school  use  . . . nutrition  education 
pamphlets  and  booklets  for  use  both  in  school  and  out 
. . . direct-mail  cents-off  coupons  of  one  manufac- 
turer now  carry  a nutrition  message  ...  the 
shareholders'  statements  of  another  food  manufacturer 
carried  basic  nutrition  information  . . . "Kitchen  Care," 
an  information  service  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  provides  materials  suitable  for  use 
in  newspaper  food  columns  and  recorded  messages 
for  radio  stations  which  explain  how  to  take  care 
of  food  products  in  the  home  . . . Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America,  Inc.,  commissioned  Black  Light,  Inc., 
a black  entrepreneurship  corporation  in  Kansas  City, 
to  explore  the  development  of  a four-color  comic 
book  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  rudiments  of  a 
sound  diet  in  the  idiom  of  the  inner  city.  The  project 
is  in  cooperation  with  the  Rutgers  University  Extension 
Service  and  the  USDA  ...  the  Nutrition  Foundation, 
supported  by  a number  of  food  processors,  offers  an 
extensive  program  on  nutrition  education  as  well  as 
nutrition  research,  the  foundation's  projects  include 
three  half-hour  video  tape  programs  for  classroom 
and  television  use,  a 26-minute  film  produced  for 
television,  and  a booklet  for  use  by  Nutrition  Aides 
and  4-H  Clubs. 
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The  issue  of  product  safety  goes  beyond  ihe  food 
industry  and  beyond  industry  in  general.  There  is  an 
essential  and  appropriate  role  here  for  various 
agencies  of  government  in  setting  standards,  and 
procedures  for  meeting  those  standards,  within  which 
industry  can  work,  and  in  which  the  public  can  have 
full  confidence.  There  is  a pressing  current  need, 
not  yet  met,  for  a "supreme  court  of  science,"  to  set 
and  enforce  meaningful  standards,  within  which 
competitive  business  can  function.  It  is  the  current 
responsibility  of  the  food  industry  to  support  and 
encourage  the  creation  of  adequate  institutions  of 
government  to  develop  and  enforce  realistic  standards 
of  food  quality  and  safety. 

THE  ROLE  OF  CHEMICALS  IN  FOODS 

Food  products  like  all  products  from  plants  and 
animals  are  composed  of  many  chemical  compounds. 
Although  the  use  of  added  chemical  substances  in 
food  products  is  a current  consumer  concern, 
this  practice  is  by  no  means  a recent  innovation. 

The  practice  of  chemical  addition  to  insure  whole- 
someness, to  maintain  quality  and  to  improve  nutritive 
value  is  a practice  dating  back  literally  thousands 
of  years. 


3. 

To  Assure  Safety 
And  Quality 
In  All  Food 
Products 


As  new  lifestyles  bring  about  new  eating  habits  and 
new  uses  for  old  chemicals  are  discovered,  and  as  the 
knowledge  base  of  science  changes,  it  is  essential 
that  the  use  of  food  ingredients  be  reviewed. 

Therefore,  the  American  food  manufacturing  industry 
is  actively  aiding  and  cooperating  in  the  systematic, 
scientific  review  of  those  substances.  Industry  is 
cooperating  by  providing  information  such  as  usage 
to  the  ongoing  review  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Science. 

FOOD-BORNE  DISEASES 

The  reporting  of  the  incidence  of  food-borne  diseases 
in  the  United  States  is  still  extremely  uneven,  and, 
in  most  areas,  wholly  inadequate.  The  panel  on  Food 
Safety  of  the  White  House  Conference  called  attention 
to  this,  and  an  industry  task  force  has  stressed  the 
need  for  such  adequate  reporting  in  order  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  food-borne  illnesses  may  be 
defined  adequately  and  currently. 

GOOD  MANUFACTURING  PRACTICES 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  established 
Good  Manufacturing  Practices  (GMP)  which  provide 
standards  of  sanitation  in  food  manufacturing 
establishments. 

In  collaboration  with  FDA,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  and  other  Industry  associations  are 
designing  a sound/slide  series  to  dramatize  the 
benefits  of  a commitment  to  the  GMPs.  This  presen- 
tation, financially  supported  by  the  associations,  will 
be  shown  to  corporate  decision  makers  to  urge  their 
commitment  to  GMPs. 

INSPECTION  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

Currently,  food  manufacturing  plants  are  inspected 
for  health  and  safety  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
governmental  levels.  It  is  the  goal  of  food  manufacturers 
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to  provide  a total  quality  assurance  program  to  ensure 
wholesome  and  safe  food  products  and  to  comply 
with  present  regulations. 

Within  this  goal,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  endorsed  the  adequate  funding  of 
regulatory  agencies  to  conduct  the  necessary  inspec- 
tions of  factories  and  warehouses  to  afford  proper 
protection  for  the  consumer  and  supports  a con- 
tinuing census  of  food  manufacturing  establishments. 

In  addition,  GMA  endorses  the  voluntary  disclosure 
to  FDA,  upon  request,  of  information  bearing  on  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  food  additives  for  which 
toleranues  have  been  established.  To  facilitate  industry 
implementation  of  such  voluntary  disclosure,  a sub- 
committee of  the  GMA  Technical  Committee  for  Food 
Protection  will  establish  guidelines  for  affected 
companies. 
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Basic  social  improvement  is  not  a matter  that  can  be 
handled  by  food  industry  efforts  afore  or  by  the 
efforts  of  all  of  American  industry,  taken  by  themselves. 
It  is  a challenge  that  demands  the  participation  of  all 
the  institutions  of  our  society.  But  industry  has  a role 
to  play,  and  the  food  industry  is  attempting  to  play 
its  role  in  a wide  variety  of  ways. 

INNER-CITY  PROJECTS 

Day-care  centers,  housing  rehabilitation,  recreational 
programs,  community  clean-up  projects  and  educa- 
tional projects  characterize  food  Industry  involve- 
ment in  the  inner  city. 

One  company  organized  a manpower  development 
foundation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a vehicle 
for  easier  entry  of  minority  groups  into  the  economic 
life  of  the  community.  Since  its  inception  the 
foundation  has  placed  over  1,200  people  in  meaning- 
ful jobs,  assisted  another  400  to  find  jobs  and  has 
provided  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  twenty- 
two  new  minority  enterprises. 

"Higher  Horizons,”  a New  York  City  radio  program 
informing  inner-city  youths  of  opportunities  for 
advanced  education  is  presented  by  a food  manu- 
facturer. This  program  was  the  recipient  of  the 
1969  Peabody  Award. 


4. 

To  Assist  In  The 
Improvement  Of  The 
Amerioan  Sooial 
Environment 


Each  week  a chartered  bus  leaves  the  corporate 
headquarters  of  a midwest  food  manufacturer  for  a 
federally  subsidized  housing  project.  There,  company 
employees  teach  children  who  would  be  "drop-outs" 
because  of  reading  trouble.  The  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  8-12,  were  referred  to  the  company  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  being  difficult  to  train  because 
of  reading  deficiencies.  When  these  reading  courses 
turned  up  some  apparent  examples  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  the  company  hired  a black  home 
economist  with  wide  experience  in  the  ghetto  and 
asked  her  to  design  a course  to  meet  the  problem.s. 
Now  the  company's  food  buymanship  course  has 
been  expanded  to  include  child  care  centers  to 
allow  mothers  with  pre-school  children  to  attend. 

An  educational  television  station  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  broadcasting  the  classes. 

The  largest  single-supporter  of  reruns  of  the  popular 
Sesame  Street  is  a food  nidnufacturer.  All  totaled, 
food  manufacturers  support  the  airing  of  this  success- 
ful program  in  over  twenty  major  cities. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  MINORITY  ENTREPRENEURS 

The  panel  or  Food  Manufacturing  and  Processing 
of  the  White  House  Conference  observed: 

There  are  many  groups  of  low- income  people  from 
throughout  the  country  struggling  to  begin  busi- 
nesses and  become  a part  of  the  economic  system 
in  our  country.  These  groups  face  tremendous 
dilliculties  because  they  lack  the  technical  skills 
necessary  for  successful  businesses.  They  lack 
managerial  and  marketing  skills.  They  lack  adequate 
financing. 

The  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
involved  with  the  task  for  assisting  iow-income 
businesses  cannot  succeed  without  the  strong 
voluntary  participation  of  the  business  community. 
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The  panel  then  went  on  to  observe  that  industry 
should  make  available  ‘'technical  assistance,  especi- 
ally management  and  marketing  assistance"  to 
minority  entrepreneurs. 

Many  food  manufacturers  provide  both  financial  and 
management  assistance  to  ghetto  and  minority  entre- 
preneurs. Some  companies  have  also  founded  and 
financed  development  foundations  and  corporations 
for  this  purpose. 

An  example  of  such  outreach  is  a supermarket 
management  course  offered  to  black  entrepreneurs 
by  a major  food  manufacturer.  The  company  does  not 
own  any  supermarkets,  but  in  order  to  equip  its  own 
salesmen  with  an  appreciation  of  the  retailer's 
problems,  designed  a self-study  course  in  super- 
market management.  Realizing  the  potential  of  these 
materials  the  company  offered  to  co-sponsor  a more 
formalized  course  with  the  local  black  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  . 

Ghetto  businessmen,  whether  they  are  preparing  to 
operate  food  stores,  clothing  stores,  or  any  other 
service  or  product  business,  are  finding  counseling 
and  advisory  talent  at  a midwest  food  firm.  Company 
executives  have  "adopted"  certain  black  owned- 
operated  businesses  in  need  of  managerial  assistance. 
Minority  entrepreneurs  have  been  provided  data 
processing  help,  guarantees  for  loans  and  assistance  to 
help  them  over  other  difficulties  inherent  in  establish- 
ing a business.  This  same  midwestern  firm  has  .made 
an  agreement  with  a ghetto  high  school  to  provide 
teaching  personnel  and  other  resources.  The  business 


course  taught  there  is  enhanced  by  making  available 
to  students  work  in  the  firms  offices.  Other  oppor- 
tunities such  as  psychological  testing  are  provided 
by  the  company. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  has  been 
utilized  by  many  food  manufacturers  in  helping  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Other  activities 
Include  support  of  police-community  relations  pro- 
grams and  assistance  to  a drug  addiction  and 
treatment  center. 

One  company  codified  a "Community  Progress  Plan" 
which  called  for  the  company  to  encourage  equality 
progress  in  all  the  communities  in  which  it  has  plants. 
Because  of  this  program,  the  company  withheld 
construction  of  a multi-million  dollar  plant  until  the 
site  community  repealed  discriminatory  ordinances. 
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Conclusion 


It  is  very  clear  that  more  has  been  done,  by  industry, 
by  government,  and  by  other  public  and  private  groups, 
to  enhance  the  nutritional  well-being  of  this  nation 
than  has  been  done  in  any  country  in  any  comparable 
period  of  time. 

It  is  no  less  clear  that  more  remains  to  be  done; 
that  much  more  will  be  done  In  the  year  to  come 
and  that  still  more  will  be  needed  in  the  years  beyond. 
The  food  producing  and  processing  Industry,  as  the 
actual  source  of  the  food  supplies  of  the  nation, 
has  a central,  indispensable  role  to  play  in  this  effort. 
Industry  atone,  however,  cannot  do  the  whole  job; 
developing  a more  effective  partnership  between 
government  and  industry  will  be  one  important  key. 
There  are  research  projects  to  be  conducted,  regula- 
tions demanding  revision,  broad  educational  efforts 
to  be  mounted,  programs  of  social  reconstructions 
to  be  initiated  or  reformed. 

So  this  is  a report  of  progress  in  one  sector  only, 
in  the  first  year  only,  of  a task  of  enormous  proportions. 
There  clearly  has  been  impressive  and  diverse 
progress.  But  this  only  underlines  the  magnitude  of 
what  is  still  to  be  done. 


"IVe  are  the  best  led  people ..  .at  the  lowest 
cost,  the  lowest  percentage  ol  our  income, 
ot  any  country  in  the  world." 

Richard  M.  Nixon 
December  17,  1970 

". . . Despite  our  achievements  much  remains 
to  be  done.  All  ot  us  have  been  shocked  as 
we  have  become  more  aware  that  millions 
ol  Americans  are  malnourished  because  they 
are  too  poor  to  purchase  the  right  kinds  ot 
loods.” 

Richard  M.  Nixon 
June  11,  1969 
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Grocery  Manufacturing 
Companies  Which  Participated 
In  The  Compiling 
Of  The  Information  Cited 
In  This  Report 


American  Home  Foods  (DIv.  of 
American  Home  Products  Corp.) 
American  Potato  Company 
Armour  and  Company 
Becton,  Dickinson  & Company 
Bissell  Inc. 

Borden,  Inc. 

CPC  Intornational  Inc. 

Campbell  Soup  Company 
Chiquita  Brands  (Div.  of  United 
Fruit  Company) 

The  Climalene  Company 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Del  Monte  Corporation 
Devro,  Inc.  (Div.  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson) 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Duffy-Mott  Company,  Inc. 

Enzo-Jel  Company 
Fairmont  Foods  Company 
The  R.  T.  French  Company 


General  Foods  Corporation 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

Gerber  Products  Company 
Grocery  Store  Products  Company 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
Hershey  Foods  Corporation 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  & Co. 
Hunt-Wesson  Foods  (Div.  of 
Norton  Simon) 

ITT  Continental  Baking  Company, 
Inc. 

Johnson  & Johnson 
Kraftco  Corporation 
Land  O'Lakes,  Inc. 

Lehn  & Fink  Products  Company 
Libby,  McNeill  & Libby 
Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc. 

Mars,  Inc. 

Malt-O-Meal  Company 
Marcal  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
McCormick  & Company,  Inc. 

Mead  Johnson  (Div.  of  Bristol- 
Myers  Company) 

Mother’s  Cake  & Cookie  Company 
Mrs.  Paul’s  Kitchens 
National  Biscuit  Company 
National  Can  Corporation 
The  Nestle’  Company,  Inc. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 
Ovaltine  Food  Products 
PepsiCo,  Inc. 

The  Pillsbury  Company 

The  Procter  & Gamble  Company 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
RJR  Foods,  Inc. 

Ross  Laboratories  (Div.  of 
Abbott  Laboratories) 

Scott  Paper  Company 
Skinner  Macaroni  Company 
The  J.  M.  Smucker  Company 
Squibb  Beech-Nut,  Inc. 
Standard  Brands  Inc. 
Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc. 
Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 
Sunshine  Biscuits,  Inc. 

Swift  & Company 
Universal  Foods  Corporation 
Welch  Foods  Inc. 
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Senator  Dole.  I think  it  was  2 or  3 months  a^o  Mr.  Choate  made 
reference  to  a group  of  breakfast  cereals  being  misleading,  the  break- 
fast of  champions  was  not  the  breakfast  of  champions,  it  made  you 
weak  instead  of  strong,  and  statements  of  this  kind. 

Are  any  of  the  witnesses  here  able  to  rebut  or  clarify  or  add  to  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Choate  may  have  overlooked  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  I feel  sure  there  are  several  liere  who  feel  qualified.  Sena- 
tor. I would  like  to  take  a first  crack  at  this.  Perhaps  Mr.  Parker  and 
his  associates  and  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Nabisco  would  also  like  to  comment. 

You  know,  it  has  long  been  held,  it  is  more  of  a traditional  feeling, 
if  you  will,  that  the  natural  foods  were  perfect  in  themselves.  Many 
years  ago  the  cereal  institute  working  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration reached  a general  agreement  that  restoration  of  the  nu- 
trients removed  during  processing  was  the  appropriate  degree  of 
fortification. 

I suspect  you  are  familiar  with  the  dietary  hearings  before  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  that  have  dragged  on  for  3 or  4 years  pri- 
marily because  these  commodity  oriented  people  have  felt  that  there 
should  not  be  fortification. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  when  you  fortify  beyond  restoration  of  the  nu- 
trients removed  in  processing  it  could  be  said  that  you  were  going 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  the  general  guidelines  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  That  is  what  the  cereal  industry  has  been  doing  these 
many  years  despite  the  fact  we  did  not  agree  with  it. 

Now  a number  of  the  bolder  companies,  including  to  a degree  our- 
selves, began  to  go  contrary  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
guidelines,  if  you  will,  and  began  to  add  nutrients  beyond  that  of  sim- 
ply restoring  what  were  in  the  grains  to  begin  with.  But  I think  Mr. 
Choate  came  into  the  picture  at  a time  when  we  were  still  adhering 
largely  to  the  old  ground  rules. 

Now,  we  beseech  this  committee  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to,  let  us  say,  get  through  with  these  dietary  hearings  once  and 
for  all  and  let  us  modernize  our  concept  of  what  can  and  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  fortification. 

I must  say  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  kept  hands  olf 
and  as  a consequence  we  have,  and  I think  Mr.  Choate  will  find  that 
we  have,  as  an  industry  added  additional  nutrients  to  many,  many 
cereals. 

I want  to  give  him  this  credit,  he  stirred  up  the  pot,  and  I think  to 
that  extent  helped  considerably  in,  let  us  say,  getting  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  recognize  that  their  ground  rules  were  out 
of  date.  p ^ 

Senator  Dole.  I don’t  fault  anyone.  I am  just  curious.  I particularly 
liked  some  of  those.  I won’t  mention  any  of  them.  It  might  hurt  the 
sales.  I like  breakfast  cereals.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  something  to  do. 
If  they  are  not  good  for  you,  at  least  they  take  up  some  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Cook.  I might  add  that  Mr.  Choate’s  presentation,  of  course,  had 
to  do  with  cereals  without  milk.  I don’t  know  of  people  who  eat  cereals 
without  milk  except  some  of  the  presweetened  cereals  that  are  eaten 
by  youngsters  after  school  as  snacks,  just  hand  snacks.  So  I think  it 
gave  the  wrong  impression. 

Now  I don’t  know  whether  you  were  here  or  not.  Senator  Dole,  when 
we  talked,  about  nutritional  guidelines  earlier  today,  and  incidentally 
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it  is  high  on  the  list  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  program  to 
establiSi  nutritional  guidelines  as  to  what  the  public  should  expect 
when  they  eat  a serving  of  cereals  with  milk. 

Our  company,  for  example,  has  arbiti’arily  said  that  a serving  of 
cereal  with  milk  should  provide  one-third  of  a recommended  daily 
allowance  of  the  many  nutrients  that  can  and  properly  should  be  added 
to  cereals.  We  want  to  get  away  from  the  ‘‘norsepower”  race. 

If  we  all  begin  to  claim  we  have  added  700  percent  of  everything  to 
every  cereal,  I think  this  would  be  ridiculous  and  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

Senator  Dole.  I share  that  view,  and  I think  it  is  important  that 
we  at  least  mention  this  because  the  other  statement  of  course  had 
widespread  coverage  on  national  television  and  newspapers.  Maybe  it 
should  have.  But  I think  it  is  important  that  we  at  least  permit  indus- 
try to  respond  and  you  have  in  the  past,  and  it  does  not  hurt  to  do  it 
again.  I have  had  mail  in  my  office  from  mothers  and  others  wonder- 
ing about  the  statements  made,  whether  they  were  to  be  corrected, 
whether  they  were  true,  what  is  good  for  my  child,  and  so  forth. 

If  anybody  else  can  make  a comment. 

Mr.  Parker.  If  I may  make  a comment  on  the  same  subject,  and  I 
shall  be  brief.  I quote  from  comments  which  we  made  before  the 
House  Democratic  study  ^roup  last  year. 

One,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a perfect  or  complete  food.  We  need 
to  get  foods  from  each  of  the  four  basic  food  groups  each  day.  Keady- 
to-eat  cereals  when  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar  provide  the  consumer 
with  an  impressive  array  and  percentage  of  daily  nutrient  needs. 
Even  if  eaten  without  milk  or  sugar  a product  like  Cheerios  would, 
all  by  itself,  provide  more  than  100  percent  of  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  five  of  nine  key  nutrients. 

And  cereals  continue  to  provide  more  nutrients  for  the  price  than 
any  other  common  good  breakfast,  even  one  including  bacon  and  eg^. 

A word  on  advertising.  Breakfast  is  the  most  important  meal  of  the 
day.  Breakfast  is  the  most  neglected  meal  of  the  day.  During  any 
given  7-day  period,  19  percent  of  our  population  skips  breakfast  at 
least  once.  Tne  single  most  popular  breakfast  is  coffee  alone.  And 
efforts  by  the  food  industry  to  promote  the  sale  of  ready-to-eat  cereals 
to  children  represents  in  our  view  a major  step  forward  in  providing 
good  breakfast,  good  health,  and  good  nutrition  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  Cook.  I would  just  like  to  add  that  getting  our  little  darlings 
to  get  some  milk  down  their  gullets  in  the  morning  is  a very  difficult 
task  and  sometimes  we  may  resort  to  cartoons  or  whatever  somehow 
whets  their  interest,  to  intrigue  them  to  do  it. 

Those  of  us  with  children  certainly  have  had  that  experience. 

Senator  Dole.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  Parker,  I wonder  if  you  could  just  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the 
extent  by  which  textured  vegetable  protein  foods  are  replacing  the 
traditional  forms  of  protein.  What  do  you  see  as  the  future  in  that 
area  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I think  I saw  a statement,  and  I am  going  to  ask  for 
help  from  the  other  end  of  the  table  as  well  as  from  my  associates, 
that  even  if  we  and  millions  of  others  were  ostensilily  succc;  '“mI,  thr.t 
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the  total  use  of  our  products  would  not  by  itself  amount  to  more  than 
one-tenth  or  one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  meat  production  and  sales 
in  this  country. 

Now  that  may  or  may  not  be  in  line  with  your  estimates. 

Dr.  Compton.  I think  that  is  approximately  correct  now.  But  this 
is  a thing  that  is  growing  on  an  accelerating  curve.  It  will  defjend  on 
the  rate  at  which  the  public  can  become  used  to  textured  proteins  and 
acquires  a taste  for  them.  The  public  will  determine  this  to  a great 
degree. 

Ixi  the  meantime,  some  of  these  textured  protein  foods  which  don’t 
look  like  meat  or  like  anything  else  but  really  taste  good  and  are 
highly  nutritious  and  good  sources  of  protein,  instead  of  being  a sub- 
stitute for  meat  will  become  a supplement  to  protein.  I think  this  is 
the  like^  direction  in  which  they  will  grow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think.  Dr.  Compton,  one  of  the  problems 
is  the  lack  of  central  responsibility  somewhere  in  the  Government  to 
establish  nutritional  policy? 

Dr.  Compton.  Indeed,  Ido. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  not  been  one  of  the  problems? 

Dr.  Compton.  Indeed,  so.  It  is  simply  in  part  a situation  of  these 
things  being  relatively  very  new  and  not  having  been  available  before 
in  forms  of  good  quality.  But  also  there  has  been  a tendency  to  apply 
the  arbitrary  definitions  of  the  past — to  equate  them  simply  to  the 
easy  classification  of  adulterants. 

I think  when  this  has  been  overcome  and  they  are  recognized  as  a 
food  form  in  their  own  right,  of  high  quality,  then  I think  we  will  have 
less  difiiculty. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer  really  indicated  strongly  at  the  time  of  the  White 
House  Conference  that  he  felt  some  central  guidance  at  the  White 
House  level  itself  in  coordinating  this  program  might  be  helpful. 

Having  heard  him  discuss  this  more  in  detail  last  week  out  at  our 
ofiices,  I ^yas  very  much  convinced  by  this. 

Mr.  Cook.  May  I add  to  that.  Senator  ? 

This  was  one  of  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
conference,  that  there  be  a coordinated  authority,  one  not  divided  as 
we  have  now.  I think  it  is  safe  to  say,  and  I think  it  is  understandable 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  quite  a voice  in  all  of 
this,  are  primarily  advocates  of  the  commodities  which  farmers  raise 
and  want  to  sell. 

Now,  when  j"ou  come  along  with  something  that  they  regard  as  a 
threat  to  one  of  those  commodities,  I think  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect full  cooperation.  When  you  split  the  responsibility  between  the 
USDA  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  to  some  extent 
the  Department  of  Interior  on  fish  products,  why,  you  can  see  the 
complications  we  run  into. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I think  that  was  the  problem  on  the  fish  pro- 
tein product. 

Dr.  HiiiDEBRAND.  May  I add  something,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  just  received  clearance  from  USDA  to  include  textured 
protein  products  in  the  school  lunch  program.  We  still  have  pending 
before  Food  and  Drug  a set  of  food  standards  for  the  identical  pTO- 
ucts.  The  specifications  in  the  USDA  listing  are  not  identical  with 
those  in  the  Food  and  Drug  standard.  We,  therefore,  have  the  neces- 
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sity  of  somehow  finding  out  which  ground  rules  will  prevail,  finding 
some  way  of  reconciling  them. 

Mr.  Cook.  Doesn’t  this  sound  familiar  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I have  heard  of  conflict  of 
that  kind. 

Let  me  ask  one  final  general  question.  I think  it  is  more  and  more 
clear  from  the  panels  we  have  heard  today  that  industry  has  the  tech- 
nical knowhow  to  develop  balanced  foods  of  high  nutritional  value. 
I am  wondering  what  response  you  would  give,  though,  to  the  general 
concern  of  this  committee  of  how,  either  through  food  stamps  expan- 
sion or  improving  the  commodity  program,  or  lifting  income  levels 
of  the  poor,  we  can  put  these  comm^xiities  and  others  within  reach 
of  poor  people  ? 

In  other  words,  the  best  diet  in  the  world  is  not  worth  very  much 
to  a man  who  can’t  afford  to  buy  the  foods. 

Mr.  Cook.  Senator,  if  I may,  I think  we  have  recognized  that  that 
segment  that  is  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  socioeconomic  totem  pole  is 
indeed  difiicult  to  reach.  Many  of  them  are  illiterate,  many  of  them 
do  not  have  the  motivation  and  certainly  they  do  not  have  the  funds. 

I think  the  number  one  problem  is  to  provide  funds  and  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  provide  help  and  education.  But  obviously,  if 
someone  has  grown  up  feeling  that  grits  is  the  right  thing  to  eat,  and 
they  like  grits  and  hog  jowl,  they  are  going  to  eat  it. 

Indians  have  their  own  food  preferences,  as  do  people  in  Appalachia. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  take  the  foods  that  we  find  are  preferred, 
such  as  rice,  and  find  out  ways  that  we  can  enrich  those  favorite  foods. 

Currently,  South  Carolina  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  in- 
sists that  all  rice  be  enriched.  We  think  this  should  be  done  nationally. 
Many  things  like  this  can  be  done  but  number  one,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  people  have  to  have  the  funds  and  that  is  why  I supported  the 
family  assistance  plan. 

The  Chairman.  I know  that  no  group  speaks  entirely  with  one  voice, 
but  do  you  think  that  industry  leaders  generally  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  we  have  been  making  here  in  the  Congress  to  expand  the 
food  stamp  program  and  improve  the  family  assistance  operations? 

Mr.  Cook.  The  Grocery  Manufacturers  Association  has  taken  this 
very  seriously  and  while  obviously  I would  not  presume  to  speak  for 
all  of  them,  t can  certainly  say,  and  you  have  seen  the  representative 
companies  here  today,  I think  you  will  find  a high  degree  of  responsi- 
bility from  the  chief  executive  on  down.  I pledge  you  that  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  Association  will  continue  their  strong  efforts  and  we 
certainly  beseech  your  help  and  that  of  your  colleagues  as  we  pursue 
this  with  ever-increasing  vigor. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Cook,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  appreciate  having  you. 

Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Our  nnal  witness  today  is  Mr.  James  Turner,  who  is 
with  the  Center  for  Responsive  Law.  We  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Turner 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Turner,  I understand  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  you 
are  willing  to  submit  your  statement  for  the  record  and  give  us  a 
synopsis  before  we  get  into  questions. 
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Mr.  Tukner.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  today  to  comment  on  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health,  and  the  Federal  Government’s  followup  to  that 
Conference. 

As  I have  indicated,  I would  like  to  submit  my  statement  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  committee  for  the  record  and  then  proceed  to 
comment  on  that  and  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  said  here 
this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  prepared  statement  will  be  made  a part 
of  the  record. 

Mr.  Turner.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  James  S.  Turner  follows:) 


Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  I am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  during 
the  year  and  two  months  -since  the  close  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  that 
subject  During  the  White  House  Conference  I served  as  a member  of  the  Panel 
on  Food  Safety,  meeting  on  several  different  occasions  between  July  and  Decem- 
ber, 1969.  Therefore,  I will  limit  my  remarks  to  the  Administration’s  response  to 
the  recommendations  of  that  committee. 

Of  the  twenty-three  recommendations  made  by  the  Panel,  eight  were  rejected 
by  either  the  USDA,  HEW,  or  both,  five  were  referred  to  further  study,  and  ten 
were  accepted  for  some  form  of  implementation.  It  is  these  latter  ten  where  there 
is  supposed  agreement  between  the  Panel  recommendation  and  the  responsible 
Agency  that  the  pitfalls  facing  potential  progress  can  best  be  seen  and  assessed. 
However,  before  dealing  with  them,  I would  like  to  comment  on  three  of  the 
rejected  proposals  because  the  manner  of  rejection  lends  a tone  to  the  efforts  of 
implementation  that  should  cause  some  concern  about  the  commitment  of  the 
responsible  agencies.  (The  recommendations  and  the  agency  response  are  con- 
tained in  Addendum  One  to  this  testimony.) 

In  rejecting  one  recommendation,  the  USDA  said  it  “would  be  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  the  food  industry  and  on  the  print  and  broadcast  media.”  The 
recommendation  (XXI)  asked  that  authority  be  created  to  require  that  all  “radio 
and  television  advertising  involving  health  and  nutrition  claims  for  food”  be  filed 
with  the  government  prior  to  broadcast.  It  also  called  for  a requirement  that 
printed  advertising  making  health  and  nutritional  claims  for  food  contain  infor- 
mation that  will  inform  purchasers  about  the  food’s  value  and  safety. 

For  an  agency  with  major  responsibility  in  the  regulation  of  food  to  summarily 
dismiss  this  proposal  on  grounds  that  are  factually  untrue  and  itransparently 
biased  toward  the  industry  it  is  supposed  to  regulate  casts  serious  doubt  on  its 
commitment  to  carry  out  those  recommendations  which  it  has  accepted.  It  is  un- 
true that  the  proposed  regulations,  whatever  their  merit,  would  be  an  unreason- 
able burden.  They  are  based  on  the  system  of  much  more  stringent  prior  approval 
maintained  by  the  Canadian  Food  and  Drug  Directorate,  whose  chairman  served 
as  member  of  the  Food  Safety  Panel,  and  could  be  instituted  with  relative  ease 
within  this  country.  In  fact,  to  its  credit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  com- 
mented on  the  same  recommendation,  saying  that  as  a result  of  a reorganization 
to  better  regulate  food  advertising  following  the  Conference,  it  is  “currently  re- 
ceiving scripts  and  storyboards  from  all  major  networks  on  a continuing  basis.” 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  speaking  primarily  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the  food  safety  area  ^vas  no  less  disturbing 
in  one  of  its  rejections.  It  rejected  the  recommendations  “that  an  expert  com- 
mittee investigate  present  practices  involving  trade  secrets”  since  “toxicological 
information  supporting  the  safety  of  particular  food  additives,  and  qualitative 
formulation  of  processed  food  productr  are  examples  of  information  sometimes 
withheld  from  the  public”  (Recm.  X).  The  grounds  for  rejection  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  a flat  denial  of  any  need  on  the  grounds  that  the  FDA  “does  not  treat 
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toxicological  information  on  food  additives  as  a trade  secret.”  FDA  Departmental 
regulations  issued  as  required  suggest  the  contrary.  Examples  of  documents  that 
need  not  be  released  are : 

“Respecting  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  regulatory  activities : Trade 
secrets  or  commercial  or  confidential  information  voluntarily  revealed  in  requests 
for  opinions,  and  opinions  and  related  records  indicating  that  a person,  firm,  or 
product  is  or  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  law ; records  relating  to  factory 
inspections,  sample  collections,  seafood  inspection,  and  other  examinations  and 
investigations  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration ; investigational  new  drug 
files ; new  drug  applications  and  master  files,  other  than  final  printed  labeling ; 
reports  and  records  relating  to  individual  adverse  drug  reaction  (s)  ; data  in 
support  of  petitions  relating  to  pesticide  chemicals,  food  standards,  food  addi- 
tives, and  color  additives,  and  master  files  relating  thereto ; files  relating  to 
certification  of  insulin,  antibiotics,  and  color  additives,  and  master  files  relating 
thereto ; notices  of  hearing  issued  to  individuals  and  firms  under  21  U.S.C.  355 
and  records  relating  thereto ; records  relating  to  research  in  support  of  actions 
to  further  the  law  enforcement  or  regulatory  activities  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.” 

Note:  Certain  documents  in  some  of  the  above  files  may  be  available  upon 
request  identifying  the  particular  documents.  (45  CPR  5.1) 

It  is  among  those  documents,  known  as  master  files  in  this  regulation,  that 
much  significant  safety  information  which  is  released  to  the  public  is  likely  to 
be  contained.  It  was  before  this  very  Committee  in  July  of  1969  that  two  New 
York  scientists  explained  the  response  to  their  request  for  certain  research  in- 
formation on  one  drug  related  chemically  to  a food  additive  they  were  testing. 
Dr.  Marion  Pinkel,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Metabolism  and  Endocrine  Drugs, 
Bureau  of  Medicine  of  the  PDA,  wrote  to  Dr.  Robert  Byck,  one  of  the  scientists : 
“the  safety  studies  submitted  to  the  PDA  in  support  of  these  applications  are 
confidential  information.”  (Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Hearings, 
Volume  13A,  p.  4032.)  Again,  such  a callous  and  inaccurate  rejection  of  a well 
meant  and  restrained  recommendation  by  a group  of  citizens  acting  at  the  request 
of  the  White  House  casts  doubt  upon  the  Agency’s  commitment  to  carry  out  those 
recommendations  which  it  does  accept. 

In  rejecting  the  recommended  revision  of  the  so-called  Delaney  Clause  of  the 
Pood  Additives  Amendments  of  1958  (which  prohibits  the  use  of  any  food  addi- 
tive which  produces  cancer  when  injested  by  animals),  HEW  again  casts  serious 
doubts  upon  its  commitment  to  carry  through  on  a recommendation  it  accepts. 
The  controversy  about  the  Delaney  Clause  is  in  large  i>art  a scientific  one  with 
equally  reputable  scientific  authorities  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  debate.  One 
group  wishes  to  repeal  the  Clause  completely,  the  other  side  wishes  to  exjjand 
the  Clause  to  include  other  health  hazards  such  as  genetic  damage  and  birth 
defects.  Central  to  the  argument  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a no-effect 
level  of  chemicals  can  be  discovered.  The  groups  wishing  to  repeal  the  Clause 
argue  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a no-effect  level  of  these  chemicals.  The  group 
that  seeks  expansion  of  the  Clause  believes  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a no- 
effect level  for  chemicals.  SuflBcient  scientific  theory  and  evidence  exists  to  support 
either  view.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Pood  Safety  Panel  agreed  that  ”a  revision  but 
not  repeal  of  the  Delaney  Clause”  was  desirable  and  sought  advice  from  an 
“exi>ert  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences”  for  guidance  on  the 
questions. 

HEW  rejected  the  recommendation  (VII),  saying  “as  studies  identify  the 
no-effect  level  of  chemicals  used  in  foods  are  completed,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  requesting  those  changes  in  the  Delaney  Clause  supported  by 
scientific  judgment.”  The  problem  with  this  rejection  is  that  it  suggests  that 
the  PDA  already  accepted  and  acted  on  one  side  of  the  argument  that  says 
chemicals  do  have  a no-effect  level.  If  they  are  acting  on  such  a belief  they 
have  again  severely  biased  their  activity  in  an  uncharte<l  scientific  area.  They 
appear  to  be  basing  their  efforts  to  resolve  a heated  scientific/legal  controversy 
on  assumptions  which  effectively  exclude  one  side  of  the  controversy  under 
consideration. 

A careful  examination  of  some  of  the  ten  recommendations  “accepted”  by  the 
federal  agencies  heightens  the  skepticism  created  by  the  apparent  misunder- 
standing of  or.  disregard  for  important  recommendations  that  they  have  re- 
jected. The  basic  problem  is  that  the  recommendations  of  the  entire  White 
House  Conference  seem  to  have  been  approached  in  a piecemeal  way  without 
real  understanding  of  or  regard  for  the  very  profound  health  problems  that 
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the  White  Hottse  Conference  was  addressing.  Instead  of  working  out  com- 
prehensive programs  to  attack  the  problems  of  food  safety  raised  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Food  Safety  P,anel,  for  example,  the  agencies  have  put 
together  a patchwork  of  proposals  which  are  in  themselves  unlikely  to  enhance 
the  nutritional  quality  of  food,  diminish  the  health  hazards  relat^  to  food  or 
to  more  effectively  informing  the  consumer  about  his  food  with  anywhere  near 
the  urgency  that  the  White  House  Conference  argued  was  necessary. 

Actually,  the  gingerly  approach  which  the  agencies  have  taken  toward  the 
question  of  food  safety  raised  by  the  Conference,  combined  with  overblown 
public  relations  claims  made  for  the  supposed  changes,  adds  support  to  the 
observations  of  a number  of  the  recent  conferees  at  the  Williamsburg  follow 
up  conference  that  the  agencies  seemed  to  miss  the  point  of  many  of  the 
recommendations.  Take  for  example  the  much  touted  proposed  review  of  the 
list  of  food  additives  generally  recognized  as  safe. 

The  FDA  has  designed  and  proposed  an  elaborate  system  for  the  review  of 
the  GRAS  list  in  response  to  recommendation  IV  of  the  Food  Safety  Panel. 
Central  to  this  review  is  the  concept  spelled  out  by  FDA  in  response  to  the 
GRAS  list  comments  of  the  Consmuer  Task  Force  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference (Addendum  I,  p.  16^)  that  “In  order  to  prevent  expansion  of  the  GRAS 
list  problem,  the  criteria  of  safety  are  being  reviewed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
more  extensive  and  stringent  criteria  will  be  developed.”  In  reality,  when  the 
review  program  was  revealed  just  the  opposite  had  occurred : the  standards  of 
safety  had  been  relaxed. 

The  FDA  redefined  the  word  “safe”  for  use  in  its  GRAS  list  review  program 
in  a way  that  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  away  from  the  industry  using  the 
additive  to  the  Agency.  The  Agency’s  working  definition  of  safe  has  been,  up 
until  now,  that  “there  is  convincing  evidence  which  establishes  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  no  harm  will  result  from  the  intended  use  of  the  food  additive.” 
(21  OFR  121.1)  This  means  that  evidence  of  safety  must  be  provided  before  the 
additive  is  used.  For  purposes  of  the  GRAS  list  review  the  FDA  has  changed  the 
definition  to  read  “ ‘safe’  must  be  understood  to  connote  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  after  reviewing  all  available  evidence,  can  conclude  there 
is  no  significant  rislc  of  harm  from  using  the  substance  as  intended.”  In  other 
words,  if  no  evidence  showing  a hazard  has  been  generated,  the  item  will  be 
considered  safe.  This  profoundly  changed  the  standard  of  safety  used  by  the 
FDA.  For  example,  if  there  is  a substance  on  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
kind,  under  the  first  definition  it  would  be  kept  out  of  the  food  supply.  Under 
the  second  definition  it  would  be  included  in  the  food  supply.  When  a^ed  about 
this  difference  of  interpretation.  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Ildwards  of  the  FDA 
stated  that  he  hoped  this  was  not  the  case,  indicating  that  the  change  might 
have  been  an  inadvertent  one.  If  it  was  not  inadvertent,  it  throws  more  doubt 
on  the  FDA’s  intention  to  carry  out  effectively  the  recommendation  of  the 
White  House  CJonference  which  it  has  accepted.  If  it  was  an  inadvertent  change 
then  it  throws  doubt  on  the  FDA’s  ability  to  ''arry  out  the  recommendation. 

The  rest  of  the  proposal  is  even  more  seri  "»isly  flawed.  For  example,  tiie  FDA 
has  destroyed  the  requirement  that  any  too6.  additive  not  shown  to  be  safe 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  food  supply  by  another  innovation.  In  its  regulation  it 
has  created  the  novel  concept  that  if  a substance  is  not  safe  enough  to  be 
given  an  unequivocal  clearance,  it  will  permit  the  substance  to  be  used  on  an 
interim  basis  until  such  time  as  studies  testing  Its  safety  are  completed.  It  is 
my  contention  that  this  proposal  violates  the  law  as  well  as  the  public  interest 
in  a safe  food  supply.  I have  appended  to  my  statement  both  the  FDA  proposal 
and  my  detailed  comments  on  it  filed  with  the  Agency.  The  tragedy  of  the  FDA 
proposal  is  that  it  is  made  without  reference  to  the  real  goal  of  the  Food 
Additive  Amendments. 

Those  Amendments  were  designed  to  provide  a safe  and  wholesome  food  supply. 
One  provision  allowed  certain  substances  to  be  used  in  the  food  supply  without 
going  through  the  review  provided  for  food  additives.  Those  substances  were 
the  ones  “generally  recognized,  among  experts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  to  evaluate  its  safety,  as  having  been  adequately  shown  through 
scientific  procedures  (or,  in  the  case  of  a substance  used  in  food  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1958,  through  either  scientific  procedures  or  experience  based  on  common 
use  in  food)  to  be  safe  under  conditions  of  its  intended  use.”  (Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  Sec.  201  (s)).  In  response  to  this  provision  the  food  industry, 
with  the  complicity  of  the  FDA,  argued  that  it  had  the  authority  to  decide  by 
itself  which  items  coulu  could  not  be  used  in  the  food  supply.  It  was  from 
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this  interpretation  that  what  the  FDA  calls  the  “GRAS  list  problem”  grew. 
And  it  was  the  existence  of  the  GRAS  list  problem  that  prompted  President 
CVixon  to  call  for  review  of  the  list  in  his  1969  consumer  message. 

Unfortunately  the  food  industry  has  made  it  clear  tliat  it  has  no  intention 
of  abandoning  its  interpretation  of  the  food  law — the  interpretation  that  created 
the  GRAS  list  problem.  The  food  industry  called  the  FDA  authority  to  regulate 
these  substances  a “myth,”  has  urged  its  right  to  decide  unilaterally  what  is 
safe  and  what  is  not  safe,  and  has  generally  missed  the  point  that  the  public 
is  anxious  to  have  real  safety,  not  a judgment  of  safety  that  insures  large 
l>roflts  for  a food  company,  as  was  the  case  ^vith  cyclamate. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  industry  interpretation,  acquiesced  to  by  the 
FDA  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  so  violates  the  plain  meaning  of  the  law  that 
if  subjected  to  court  test  the  entire  procedure,  inclufling  the  current  list,  could 
be  thrown  out  as  an  abuse  of  administrative  discretion.  However,  if  the  GRAS 
list  issue  gets  into  court,  as  it  appears  bound  to  since  both  industry  and  con- 
sumer groups  have  oppos^  the  FDA  proposal,  it  will  be  years  before  a meaning- 
ful review  of  the  hundreds  of  chemicals  at  issue  will  be  completed.  In  the 
meantime  any  GRAS  list  items  that  are  in  fact  less  than  safe  will  remain  in  tne 
food  supply.  No  better  argument  than  this  situation  could  be  made  in  support 
of  the  currently  pending  Senate  bill,  designed  to  eliminate  the  GRAS  list  and 
subject  all  food  chemicals  to  testing.  As  a response  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, concern  about  the  GRAS  list,  the  FDA  proposal  falls  far  short  of  a 
resolution  of  the  problem. 

Other  of  the  FDA  response  offer  little  more  hope  for  progress.  The  FDA 
claims  that  it  is  undertaking  a number  of  surveys  in  response  to  the  recommenr 
dation  that  it  monitor  the  microbiological  and  chemical  content  of  the  Nations 
food  supply  and  the  effect  of  chronic  exposure  to  chemicals  in  food  and  water. 
(Recm.  Ill)  However,  the  public  response  of  the  FDA  Commissioner  about 
the  use  of  chemical  hormone  Di-ethyl  Stilbesterol  (DES)  raises  serious  doubt 
that  the  FDA. ^cognizes  the  inter-related  nature  of  environmental  problems. 
DBS  is  placed  in  cows  to  enhance  their  growth.  FDA  regulations  require  that 
cows  not  be  slaughtered  within  4S  hours  after  addition  of  the  chemical.  The 
theory  is  that  the  chemical  will  be  passed  out  of  'the  cow  and  out  of  danger. 
When  asked  if  the  FDA  has  considered  what  happens  to  the  chemical  when 
it  gets  into  the  water  supply,  he  said  that  the  Agency  was  too  busy  to  make 
such  an  inquiry.  It  is  our  contention,  again  currently  being  prepared  for  litiga- 
tion, that  under  the  Act  regulating  this  chemical  there  had  to  be  a finding  that 
its  use  would  not  endaaiger  the  environment  In  any  case,  the  Commissioner’s 
answer  does  not  build  credibility  for  the  FDA’s  assertion  that  it  has  accepted 
recommendation  III  of  'Uie  Food  Safety  Panel. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  Dr.  William  Purdy,  relieved  of  his  post  as  a science  ad- 
viser at  1*DA  after  criticising  the  FDA  pesticide  survey  program  (The  program 
FDA  relies  on  in  responding  to  the  recommendation),  has  been  continually  re- 
buffed by  the  current  FDA  administration  in  his  efforts  to  call  to  their  attention 
the  reason  that  the  program  does  not  get  adequate  scitiitific  results.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  FDA  was  unable  to  find  Mercury  in  fish  using  the  program  Dr.  Purdy 
criticised,  while  at  the  same  time  a lone  university  scientist  w’orking  in  a modest 
personal  laboratory  did  find  Mercury.  In  spite  of  the  demonstrated  failure  of  its 
l>esticide  and  trace  metal  monitoring,  FDA  still  relies  on  the  program  to  carry 
out  its  acceptance  of  the  Conference  recommendation  for  more  accurate  and  more 
comprehensive  epidemiological  surveys. 

In  accepting  recommendation  V calling  for  more  human  studies  on  good  addi- 
tives, FDA  again  creates  a lack  of  confidence  among  a number  of  its  observers. 
It  intends  to  rely  on  the  service  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  in  carrying  out 
studies  to  insure  that  procedures  can  be  established  for  safely  testing  chemicals 
in  man.  However,  it  was  this  very  institution  that  became  involved  in  a con- 
troversy about  human  testing  at  the  time  of  the  cyclamate  ban.  Ater  the  ban 
some  scientists  within  the  FDA  sought  to  stop  Albany  from  continuing  various 
studies  on  cyclamate  which  included  feeding  it  to  prisoners  in  a local  prison. 
They  felt  that  the  use  of  the  chemical  was  not  ethical.  Albany  objected  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  a contract  which  FDA  was  obliged  to  honor.  The  issue  was 
resolved  when  Albany  agreed  to  stop  the  testing.  The  problem  here  is  not  whether 
Albany  was  right  or  wrong,  nor  is  it  even  whether  their  current  study  will  be 
conducted  fairly.  The  problem  is  that  a controversy  exists  about  when  humans 
should  be  used  to  test  chemicals.  The  Albany  Medical  College  has  taken  a vigorous 
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lK)sition  on  one  side  of  that  controversy.  For  them  to  be  providing  the  scientific 
basis  to  resolve  this  argument  again  undermines  the  credibility  of  the  FE>A*s 
attempt  to  find  an  objective  answer  to  the  ijuestions  of  testing  chemicals  on 
humans. 

The  PDA's  alleged  acceptance  of  the  Panel's  recommendations  on  nutritional 
quality  (Recm.  VI)  continues  the  pattern  of  being  more  illusion  than  reality. 
For  example,  the  Panel  recommends  “It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  regulatory 
agency  to  enforce  adherence  to  the  maximum  us  well  as  minimvmi  level."  To 
which  the  FDA  responded  “accept,  underway  as  recommended."  Clearly  the 
recommendation  implies  some  kind  of  regulatory  control  in  the  nutrition  area. 
However,  the  PDA  explanation  of  its  acceptance  speaks  only  of  “nutritional 
guidelines"  and  spokesmen  for  the  Agency  are  busily  assuring  the  food  com- 
panies of  their  intention  to  go  the  route  of  - voluntary  compliance  with  the  nutri- 
tional program.  This  in  itself  is  merely  a repeat  of  the  age  old  and  by  now  well 
documented  propensity  of  regulator  to  be  the  friend  of  the  regulated.  However, 
the  FDA  has  worked  out  a new  approach  to  the  nutritional  quality  question 
which  is  disturbing. 

A number  of  consumer  groups  and  nutrition  experts,  somewhat  in  despair 
over  years  of  failure  to  get  a positive  response  from  PDA  on  nutritional  quality 
and  labeling,  have  gone  directly  to  industry  groups  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
nutritional  programs.  And  they  have  met  with  some  success — at  least  in  the  area 
of  nutritional  labeling.  A number  of  companies  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
trying  it  out.  The  PDA  has  been  somewhat  helpful  in  the  development  of  these 
pilot  projects.  However,  their  help  has  been  accompanied  by  a disturbing  tone. 
They  appeared  at  a meeting  where  industry  people  were  considering  nutritional 
labeling  and  warned  that  the  industries  should  be  very  cautious  about  the  new 
program  because  the  PDA  was  going  to  be  very  strict  in  assuring  that  what  is 
on  the  label  is  in  the  can.  Now  of  course  vigorous  regulation  is  certainly  to  be 
lauded.  However,  vigor  about  nutritional  labeling  at  this  time  of  fragile  innova- 
tion when  there  have  been  years  of  lethargy  about  economic  labeling — a lethargy 
which  has  not  noticeably  diminished — raises  some  concern  about  the  effect  of 
these  statements.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  some  industries  willing  to  innovate 
in  the  nutritional  area  stopped  because  of  what  they  felt  was  a threat. 

What  is  happening  at  PDA  might  well  be  illustrated  by  one  recent  incident. 
In  his  testimony  before  this  Committee  in  1969,  Ralph  Nader  included  for  the 
record  an  PDA  fact  sheet  on  food  faddism  which  contained  assertions  that 
there  were  no  real  problems  with  pesticides,  all  food  additives  were  safe,  proc- 
essed foods  were  often  better  than  nonprocessed  foods,  and  a number  of  other 
conclusions  unsupportable  by  modern  evidence. 

The  document  evidenced  a philosophy  which  was  clearly  not  in  tune  with  the 
current  evidence  about  the  food  supply.  In  fact,  the  PDA  has  drastically  altered 
its  view  of  what  the  problems  are  in  food  regulation.  Still,  not  long  ago  an  up- 
dated version  of  the  fact  sheet  containing  almost  the  identical  information  was 
sent  out  to  the  district  ofiSces  of  the  FDA  for  distribution  to  the  consuming  public. 
When  the  responsible  official  discovered  that  the  unfortunate  sheet  had  again 
been  distributed  he  is  reported  to  have  teletyped  a message  to  all  districts  to 
destroy  the  document  I think  this  incident  is  illustrative  of  the  position  in 
which  the  PDA  finds  itself. 

Trying  to  throw  off  its  old  philosophies  and  practices  that  have  led  to  a break- 
down of  food  regulation,  the  Agency  constantly  runs  up  against  the  conse- 
quences of  its  past  actions.  For  example,  it  meets  an  industry  armed  with 
strong  legal  conviction  about  its  rights  in  relation  to  the  GRAS  list  based  on 
years  of  non-regulation  by  PDA.  This  history  causes  the  PDA  to  respond  to  the 
White  House  Conference  recommendations  as  more  of  a debator’s  game  than 
with  a comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  nutritional  and  food  safety  needs 
of  the  Nation.  In  resiKinding  to  the  recommendations — and  the  pattern  for 
those  which  I have  not  discussed  is  quite  similar  to  the  pattern  of  those  that 
I have  discussed — it  has  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  major  health  problems  that 
the  White  House  Conference  highlighted. 

PDA  has  not  yet  found  a way  to  insure  that  the  food  additives  on  the  GRAS 
list  are  safe.  Spending  two  million  in  the  next  year  on  its  peripheral  program 
will  not  insure  the  safety  of  the  food  supply  if  industry  intends  to  oppose  the 
plan  as  vigorously  as  it  has  begun  to  challenge  it  Researchers  such  as  Dr. 
Henry  Schroeder  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  have  begun  to  turn  up 
evidence  that  food  loses  significant  nutrients  during  processing.  Holding  up 
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nutritional  labeling  because  of  the  technical  diflBculty  of  insuring  the  quality 
of  processed  food,  as  some  PDA  officials  seem  to  be  suggesting,  does  not  address 
the  central  problem.  Being  comfortable  because  surveys  conducted  on  the  food 
supply  do  not  reveal  trace  elements  or  pesticides  in  excessive  concentrations 
will  no  longer  itself  insure  that  no  problem  will  arise.  Too  many  others  who 
lack  confidence  in  procedures  that  can  be  scientifically  challenged,  are.  also 
looking.  In  short,  the  PDA  rhetoric  that  accompanies  even  its  acceptance  of  the 
White  House  Conference  recommendations  is  brave,  in  the  face  of  the  serious 
questions  that  are  being  raised  about  the  safety  and  quality  of  the  food  supply 
that  it  regulates.  But  that  rhetoric  is  not  answering  those  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  seems  to  me  that  today’s  presentation  by  the  food 
industry  has  presented  >to  us  in  various  ways  a number  of  serious  prob- 
lems that  face  the  country  in  regard  to  nutrition  and  many  of  the 
members  who  were  here — as  a matter  of  fact  I assume  all  of  them — 
have  indicated  that  the  nutritional  questions  facing  the  Nation  are  of 
a very  central  character  and  are  of  the  kind  that  will  influence  greatly 
the  way  the  N ation  develops. 

I would  suggest  that  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Nabisco  has  raised  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  central  issue  when  he  suggested  that  the  standard  by 
which  he  measures  products  going  into  the  marketplace  is  that  it  meet 
the  responsibilities  that  are  expected  of  that  product  in  the  conitext  of 
the  food  industry  as  it  is  today. 

I suggest  that  the  debate  in  the  country  today  is  about  what  that 
context  should  be. 

I would  sug^st  that  there  are  a number  of  major  differences  that 
were  presented  by  various  people  testifying  this  morning  that  show 
what  some  of  the  debate  is  about. 

For  example,  we  had  statements  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  as  to 
whether  the  food  supply  should  be  made  most  nutritious  for  the  aver- 
age person  or  most  nutritious  for  particular  selected  groups. 

I suggest  this  is  a very  important  central  question.  Our  food  supply 
today  is  prepared  and  marketed  to  a large  extent  to  distribute  indi- 
vidual products  in  a wide  area  so  that  we  tend  to  move  toward  the 
average,  we  tend  to  take  something  such  as  the  recommended  daily 
allowance  and  to  build  toward  that. 

I suggest  that  some  of  the  statements  made  by  industry  people 
today,  that  we  should  be  marketing  to  more  selected  target  groups, 
raises  a very  important  question  that  must  be  involved  in  a very 
large  debate. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  elaborate  on  that  a little  more  specifi- 
cally as  to  what  you  are  getting  at  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I would  suggest,  for  example,  that  the  Continental 
Baking  roll  which  is  now  being  presented  for  the  student  market,  the 
breakr^  program  in  grade  and  high  schools,  while  an  admirable 
attempt  and  one  which  should  demonstrate  the  interest  of  the  industry 
in  moving  ahead  in  the  nutritional  area,  does  raise  some  serious  ques- 
tions because  there  are  people  currently  within  the  local  programs 
who  are  questioning  whether  or  not  they  want  that  kind  of  product  in 
their  school  breakfast  program. 

The  reason  being  that  tney  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  taking  an 
already  bad  dietary  habit,  that  of  eating  sweet,  cake-like  foods,  and 
merely  fortifying  the  food,  and  then  presenting  it  to  the  children,  is 
going  to  really  in  the  long  run  be  helpful  because  the  children  will 
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begin  to  think  that  sweet,  good-tasting  cakes  are  in  fact  nutritious 
and,  unless  all  sweet,  good-tasting  cakes  are  fortified,  may  very  well 
consume  things  which  the  dietitians  would  not  like  them  to  consume. 

This  question  is  being  raised  within  the  Montgomeiy  County  school 
system  presently  about  the  use  of  that  particular  commodity. 

What  I am  suggesting  is  that  there  is  a debate  here  of  large  mag- 
nitude about  the  context  in  the  way  we  approach  the  food  supply. 

Do  we,  for  example,  accept  what  are  basically  bad  nutritional  habits, 
that  of  eating  large  amounts  of  soft  drinks  with  high  sugar  content, 
a great  deal  of  candy  and  cake  ? Do  we  accept  these  and  merely  try 
to  make  those  products  good  products  ? 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  try  to  create  products  which  are,  in 
fact,  nutritional  and  do  not  cater  to  these  bad  eating  habits? 

I suggest  this  is  a contextual  question  which  involves  many,  many 
pe^le  who  are  both  inside  and  outside  the  food  industry. 

There  are  other  examples  which  could  be  gone  into.  The  example 
of  white  bread  and  its  value.  It  has  been  Mr.  Cotton’s  position  in  com- 
munications with  our  organization  that  white  bread  does  not  form 
a maj’or  jxirtion  of  the  diet.  Again  I suggest  that  this  is  a contextual 
question. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pillsbury’s  own  studies  in  Chicago  have  shown 
that  white  bread  in  certain  areas  of  the  ghetto  of  Chicago  forms  a 
tremendously  important  part  of  the  diet. 

Now,  what  I would  like  to  know  as  a question  of  debate,  I would  like 
to  see  whether  or  not  Pillsbury  or  Wonder  Bread  is  correct  in  its  anal- 
ysis about  how  much  white  bread  is  used  and  what  implication  that  has 
in  the  context  of  our  current  dietary  situation. 

It  might  well  be  that  white  bread  performs  such  an  important  role 
in  terms  of  consumption  that  we  may  want  to  do  more  enrichment  of  it. 

I would  also  point  out  that  many  people  in  this  morning’s  panel 
referred  to  the  idea  of  bringing  their  flour  products  up  to  the  enrich- 
ment level  as  defined  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  whereas 
the  debate  from  the  site  of  the  issue  I present  is  that  that  is  not  ade- 
quate, that  even  if  all  flours  and  cereal  products  were  fortified  to  the 
proper  level  as  the  FDA  sees  it,  that  would  not  in  fact  address  the  prob- 
lem of  nutrition,  not  just  what  the  FDA  has  said  is  peimiissible. 

I would  also  point  out  that  the  food  industry  has  on  a number  of 
occasions  agreed  with  this  point.  But  just  bringing  up  the  food  to  that 
level  will  not  in  itself  be  enough.  So  I am  suggesting  that  the  context 
that  we  are  debating  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

You  raised  the  same  issue  when  you  a^ed  about  the  total  inclusion 
of  additives.  Even  in  the  Pillsbury  program  which  Dr.  Bowman  out- 
lined, he  suggested  that  they  were  looking  at  the  amount  of  additives 
in  each  individual  food.  I am  sure  they  could  retrieve  the  information 
about  how  much  additive  of  a given  kind  they  use  in  all  their  foo^. 
Even  that  does  not  answer  the  question  of  what  the  other  companies 
are  doing  in  regard  to  a specific  additive.  This  may  well  be  a serious 
problem. 

Now,  what  concerns  me  most  about  this,  the  fact  that  I see  a con- 
textual or  a context  argument  being  raised  here,  is  that  there  is  a pro- 
pensity on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  to  be  willing  to  refer 
such  questions  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  sudi  as  the 
GRAS  list,  whereas  there  are  other  questions  which  they  do  not  wish 
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to  refer  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  because  they  feel  it  is 
recalcitrant  or  does  not  carry  out  its  work  in  the  proper  direction  or 
with  the  proper  resolution. 

I would  suggest  that  the  food  industry’s  approach  to  reviewing  the 
GRAS  list  and  allowing  the  FDA  to  proceed  or  come  up  with  some 
answers  within  the  context  as  they  see  it  is  not  a proper  approach. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  presently  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
and  this  is  in  my  submitted  testimony,  is  not  in  my  opinion  regulating 
food  additives  in  this  country  to  the  proper  degree.  The  proposal  that 
it  has  presented  on  the  generally  recognized  safe  list  is  sadly  lacking 
as  a prcmer  regulating  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Turner,  you  may  recall  this  committee  turned 
the  spotlight  on  that  problem  about  a year  and  a half  ago.  We  got  into 
tlie  cyclamate  question  and  other  things,  and  we  raised  fundamental 
problems  about  the  criteria  that  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was 
using  in  determining  the  GRAS  list. 

I had  thought  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  improv- 
ing that  situation  since  then.  Do  you  think  that  is  not  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  my  feeling  that  there  has  been  a considerable 
amount  of  progress  in  recomizing  the  fact  that  a problem  exists. 
There  has  not  been  considerable  progress  in  recognizing  that  there  are 
ways  in  which  that  problem  can  be  solved  and  those  ways  are  not  now 
being  used. 

For  example,  in  its  proposal  on  the  GRAS  list  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  adopted  a definition  of  safety  which  is  different 
from  the  definition  of  safety  which  it  uses  for  food  additives.  Under 
the  definition  of  safety  for  food  additives  there  must  be  evidence  avail- 
able establishing  the  safety  of  the  food  additive. 

Under  the  definition  for  the  GRAS  list  review  program  there  need 
only  be  an  absence  of  evidence  showing  that  the  substance  is  harmful^ 

In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  shifted.  Now,  if  a 
GRAS  list  substance  is  looked  at  and  there  is  no  evidence  on  it  either 
way,  it  will  continue  to  be  GRAS  under  the  definition  as  proposed  by 
the  FDA. 

However,  if  the  standard  definition  of  safety  had  been  used  in  this 
program,  a substance  that  has  no  evidence  presented  on  it  at  all  would 
be  considered  to  be  not  acceptable  for  admission  for  the  food  supply 
until  evidence  is  presented. 

The  food  industry’s  argument  about  the  GRAS  list  is  even  broader 
than  this.  They  argue  that  the  FDA  does  not  even  have  the  right  to 
establish  what  is  on  the  GRAS  list,  and  what  is  not.  They  call  what 
authority  does  exist  merely  advisory. 

I am  suggesting  that  that  kind  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  food 
industry  (an  attitude  which  has  been  encouraged  by  13  years  of  non- 
regulation by  the  FDA)  is  in  violation  of  the  law  and  is  in  violation 
of  the  principle  of  providing  safe  food  additives  for  the  American 
public. 

I would  also  suggest  that  industry  argument,  which  has  been  given 
credence  by  the  FDA’s  own  work  over  the  last  13  years,  is  the  last  and 
final  argument  that  justifies  repeal  of  the  GRAS  list  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Nelson.  I would  suggest  the  best  way  to  solve  the  GkAS  list 
problem  we  now  face,  which  the  FDA  recognizes  and  even  the  food 
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industry  in  a number  of  instances  recognizes,  is  to  require  all  chemicals 
added  to  food  to  be  subjected  to  some  kind  of  review  and  regulation. 
This  would  be  the  essence  of  what  Senator  Nelson  has  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  as  an  alternative  to  the  present 
GKAS  list  published  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration? 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  correct.  It  would  be  an  altemativa 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  under  the  administration  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  issue  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
raised  is  that  there  are  certain  substances  which  do  not  fall  under  the 
food  additives  amendment.  Those  substances  are  GRAS  list  substances. 
Therefore,  we  will  treat  them  differently  than  we  treat  food  additives. 

My  argument  is  that  these  substances  should  be  treated  as  food 
additives  are  treated.  This  is  the  situation  as  I see  it  developing.  And 
the  FDA  would  regulate  the  total  set  of  additives. 

I also  will  point  out  that  enough  legal  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  GRAS  list  proposal,  both  by  our  organization  and  by  the 
food  industry,  to'  insure  that  it  will  be  tied  up  in  litigation  for  a long 
period  of  time,  which  to  me  is  a tragedy  becau^  it  means  that  there  wifl 
not  be  an  effective  regulation  over  those  additives  during  the  time  of 
that  lit^ation. 

The  (Jhaikman.  Let  me  just  touch  on  a related  problem.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administraimn,  as  you  know,  has  had  a pesticides  survey 
program  for  some  time  where  they  have  been  looking  at  the  possible 
threat  to  the  American  consumer  of  pesticides  creeping  into  our  food 
supply.  Yet  it  was  not  that  agency  but  an  outside  researcher  that 
discovered  the  problem  of  mercury  in  fish  as  a threat  to  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  the  Government  agency  charged  with 
that  responsibility  was  not  the  one  that  uncovered  that  danger,  it 
came  from  some  other  source  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  program  that  is  used  to  survey  both  trace  elements 
to  some  degree  and  pesticides  in  the  food  supply  is  a j^ogram  which 
has  been  known  up  until  now  as  the  total  diet  study  of  FDA,  in  which 
food  products  that  would  be  considered  the  amount  that  a 19-year- 
old  male  would  eat  in  a 2-week  period  are  purchased  at  local  stores  and 
then  are  brought  together  for  analysis  of  pesticide  residue  and  in  some 
cases  trace  elements. 

During  our  investigation  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  we 
di^vered  that  that  program  was  imder  severe  attack  internally  as 
being  unsound  scientifically,  engaging  in  procedures  that  were  not 
proper,  not  only  scientifically  but  there  were  even  some  ethical  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  charges.  It  was  suggested  that  residue  sample 
studies  were  turned  in  by  district  offices  in  the  FDA  that  did  not  have 
the  equipment  to  conduct  the  sampling,  for  example. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  manipulation  of 
the  figures.  That  where  there  were  di^rences  as  wide  as  200  percent 
in  a given  set  of  samples  they  were  averaged  together  to  come  out 
with  an  acceptable  figure  of  100  percent. 

All  of  these  charges  were  prepared  in  great  detail  by  a science 
advisor  of  the  FDA  and  presented  to  the  FDA;  subsequent  to  that 
his  contract  with  the  FDA  was  not  renewed.  He  was  terminated  as 
an  advisor  to  the  agency. 
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Through  my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  our  office  we  ibroi^ht  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  both  Commissioner  Ley  and  C^ommis- 
sioner  Edwards.  Neither  of  them  chose  to  act  on  any  of  the  evidence 
that  was  presented.  At  least  they  have  not  informed  us  of  having 
acted  on  it. 

At  one  point  there  was  a suggestion  that  there  would  be  a review 
of  the  program.  However,  subsequent  to  that  time,  in  September  of 
last  year,  the  FDA  informed  us  that  there  would  not  be  such  a review 
because  it  was  not  deemed  to  be  necessary. 

This  situation  presents  a serious  breakdo^vn  alleged  in  the  agency 
by  one  of  its  key  advisors.  That  serious  breakdown  has  not  yet  been 
reviewed  effectively  by  the  agency  as  far  as  I know.  I would  suggest 
that  when  the  FDA  conducted  its  mercury  sampling  in  1967  these 
breakdowns  in  analysis  are  the  reasons  that  they  did  not  find  mer- 
cury which  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  there  and  turned  out  to 
be  there  for  many,  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  breakdown  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  mercury  problem- : 
was  mishandled,  but  in  the  total  diet  study  when  samples  were” 
brought  in,  and  when  it  uses  methods  which  are  not  the  proper  scien- 
tific methods  to  analyze  residue,  which  are  the  allegations  made 
against  the  pesticide  and  the  mercury  part  of  the  proOTam;  and 
when  allegations  are  made  that  the  wrong  methods  are  being  used 
to  analyze  the  residue,  when  the  allegation  is  made  that  the  wrong 
equipment  is  in  the  laboratory  and  the  study  could  not  be  properly 
conducted,  and  when  the  allegation  is  made  that  even  when  there 
are  figures  that  come  out  of  the  study  they  are  manipulated  and 
the  FDA  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  review  these  allegations,  I would 
suggest  that  somewhere  in  that  breakdown  they  lost  evidence  that 
would  establish  whether  or  not  there  was  mercury  in  the  food  supply. 

I don’t  know  whether  it  was  because  they  used  the  wrong  method 
or  because  they  had  the  wrong  equipment  or  whether  they  did  not 
believe  the  figures  they  got,  but  whatever  happened  in  1967  when 
they  monitored  for  mercury,  they  did  not  turn  up  a mercury  residue 
which  all  subsequent  indications  show  was  probably  there,  and  more 
than  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Turner,  I appreciated  the  detailed  analysis 
you  provide  in  your  prepared  statement  on  the  need  for  more  food 
safety  standards.  I am  wondering  if  you  could  tell  this  committee 
what  you  think  is  needed  in  the  way  of  specific  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  insure  greater  food  safety  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Let  me  preface  that  by  reviewing  the  context  of  my 
comments  as  I make  them.  The  situation  that  I tried  to  outline  in  my 
prepared  testimony  is  that  the  FDA  raises  serious  questions  of  credi- 
bility in  the  way  that  it  responded  to  the  White  House  Conference 
recommendations. 

There  were  eight  recommendations  that  were  rejected,  there  were 
six  that  were  referred  to  forther  study,  and  there  were  10 — this  is 
in  the  food  safety  area — there  were  10  that  were  marked  “accept.” 

When  I analyzed  those  they  accepted,  it  turned  out  that  the  accept- 
ance was  less  than  wholehearted  and  in  many  cases  amounted  to  the 
rejection  of  the  central  thrust  of  the  recommendation. 
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I would  like  to  illustrate  one  ^ecific  example  that  disturbed  me 

freatly.  One  of  the  recommendations  that  the  committee  made — and 

was  a member  of  that  committee^ 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  White  House  Conference  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Tlie  White  House  Conference  Food  Safety  Panel.  One 
of  ths  recommendations  that  was  made  that  we  felt  was  very  im- 
portant was  that  information  concerning  the  safety  of  food  additives 
should  be  released  to  the  public  and  not  held  within  FDA  files. 

The  FDA  responded  to  tliat  recommendation  mth  a rejection,  say- 
ing that  they  already  did  release  this  information.  However,  when 
you  read  the  FDA’s  freedom-of-information  regulations,  you  find 
that  the  information  that  we  are  concerned  about  is  in  fact  listed  as 
that  which  can  be  withheld  under  the  freedom-of-information 
regulation. 

This  is  the  master  files  on  food  additives,  broad  applications,  color 
additives,  and  so  forth.  These  contain  massive  amounts  of  informa- 
tion, mucli  of  whicli  is  relevant  to  the  safety  of  food  additives. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  law  that  information  can  be 
withheld? 

Mr.  Turner.  Under  the  present  law  the  HEW-FDA  alleges  it 
can  be  withlield  in  its  freedom-of-information  regulations.  Our  posi- 
tion is  that  we  will  be  testing  that  in  court  from  time  to  time.  The 
problem,  however,  is  even  more  aggravated  when  we  check  the  hearings 
you  mentioned  in  1969  and  find  that  the  FDA  specifically  rejected 
the  release  of  information,  refused  to  release  information  on  one  food 
additive  because  “the  safety  studies  submitted  to  the  FDA  in  support 
of  these  applications  are  confidential  information.” 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  treating  safety  information 
as  not  necessarily  subject  to  release  and  at  the  same  time  are  alleging 
back  to  the  Wliite  House  conference  that  there  is  no  problem  in  this 
area  because  they  don’t  do  that  practice. 

I suggest  that  the  credibility  problem  that  is  raised  by  this  situa- 
tion runs  through  everything  that  the  FDA  is  doing. 

In  their  nutritional  area,  for  example,  there  was  another  difference 
between  the  people  presenting  information  this  morning.  One  person 
asked  for  strong  nutritioi?al  regulations.  Nevertheless,  everyone  else 
however  referred  to  nutritional  guidelines.  Whether  we  have  regula- 
tions or  guidelines  is  the  leart  of  the  entire  debate  about  nutritional 
quality  in  the  FDA. 

Some  people  are  saying  we  must  set  up  not  recommended  ways  of 
improving  the  food,  but  mandatory  ways  of  improving  it.  But  for 
the  FDA  to  come  in,  in  response  to  a recommendation  of  regulation 
which  the  Wliite  House  conference  made,  and  say,  “We  are  moving 
ahead  on  this  program  and  we  are  adopting  it,  we  have  established 
a guideline  program,”  again  raises  serious  credibility  about  their 
situation. 

Now,  the  crucial  situation,  as  I see  it,  for  legislative  guidelines  or 
legislative  proposals  would  be  to  more  clearly  define  the  FDA’s  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  remove  from  the  FDA  much  of  the  current  con- 
trol that  it  has  over  various  kinds  of  activities  and  create  a situation 
in  which  the  FDA  acts  more  as  an  arbiter  about  this  contextual  debate 
I am  talking  about  rather  than  one  side  of  that  debr  ie. 
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First  of  all,  I would  urge  that  the  GRAS  list  be  abolished.  It  should 
be  abolished  and  there  should  be  a 2-year  time  period  in  which  those 
substances  on  the  GRAS  list  can  be  tested  and  evidence  can  be  pre- 
sented as  to  their  safety  or  lack  of  safety. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  abolish  the  GRAS  list,  who  would  finally 
decide  when  the  product  was  safe  to  go  on  the  market? 

Mr.  T^^ner.  The  FDA  could  decide  that  as  it  does  on  food  addi- 
tive petitions  now.  The  authority  to  make  that  decision  would  be  with 
the  FDA.  The  crucial  problem  as  I see  it  in  relation  to  the  GRAS  list 
is  that  the  FDA  and  the  food  industry  have  completely  misinterpreted 
what  that  law  required  when  it  was  passed,  that  is  the  section  of  the 
law  setting  up  the  GRAS  list. 

In  fact,  the  GRAS  list  is  supposedly,  according  to  the  language,  a 
list  of  substances  which  have  been  shown  through  testing  or  through 
common  use  in  the  opinion  of  experts  qualifiea  to  say  so  to  be  safe. 

I called  the  language  to  their  attention.  I said,  “This  is  what  it 
says.  Why  don’t  you  do  this  ?”  They  offered  to  bet  me  on  the  spot  that 
language  I cited  was  not  in  the  law.  It  was  not  until  I pointed  to  it 
that  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  overlooked  this 
particular  part  of  the  law. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  that  language,  I ar^ed,  that  the  food  industry 
and  FDA  failed  to  administer  the  GR.^  list  properly.  Under  the 
present  act  there  should  have  been  testing  for  a large  number  of  sub- 
stances where  there  has  never  been  testing  evidence  presented  to  the 
FDA. 

What  I am  suggesting  now  is  that  we  change  the  law  so  that  it  is 
clear  to  everyone  that  this  testing  requirement  is  in  fact  what  was 
intended  by  Congress  and  that  we  begin  anew  and  we  do  have  the 
tcisting  requirement  presented  to  the  FDA  for  their  review  as  they  do 
under  the  current  food  additive  section  of  the  act. 

A second  problem,  however,  is  related  to  the  kinds  of  questions  you 
are  asking.  That  is,  who  will  do  the  testing.  There  is  a problem  now, 
first  of  all,  who  will  decide,  once  the  testing  is  done.  (Currently  it  is 
the  situation  under  the  act  and  under  food  additive  amendmeilt  to  the 
act  that  the  food  industry  conducts  the  test  on  food  additives  and  pre- 
sents a petition  to  the  FDA,  and  says,  “We  would  like  to  use  this  food 
additive  for  the  following  purpose.” 

And  the  FDA  evaluates  this  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  evidence 
is  adeouate.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  it  is  this  kind  of  relationship  that 
has  led  to  some  mistakes  in  the  past  and  some  very  significant  mistakes. 
The  legislative  proposal  that  I think  could  alleviate  that  problem 
would  be  to  create  a situation  legislatively  whereby  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  becomes  a referral  board  for  this  purpose. 

The  industry  comes  to  the  FDA  and  says,  “We  have  a chemical,  a 
food  additive,  which  we  would  like  to  present  for  consideration  lor 
use  in  the  food  supply.” 

The  FDA  then  turns  around  and  on  a predetermined  ad  hoc  basis, 
by  lot  perhaps,  assigns  the  testing  of  that  additive  to  a predetermined 
set  of  laboratories  who  have  been  checked  and  have  the  qualifications 
to  do  the  testing.  The  FDA  refers  it  to  the  laboratory,  and  the  labora- 
tory’s determination  becomes  a rebuttable  presumption  of  the  fact, 
that  is,  if  they  find  it  is  safe  for  inclusion,  the  FDA  merely  says  this 
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is  safe  for  inclusion.  If  they  find  it  is  not  safe  for  inclusion,  the  FDA 
says  it  is  not  safe  for  inclusion  and  that  particular  finding  can  be 
rebutted  by  the  presentation  of  facts  by  other  interested  parties. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  break  down  what  is  a recognized  scien- 
tific principle  of  bias  which  happens  when  an  individual  has  a great 
deal  of  personal  value  riding  on  finding  a certain  decision.  If  a food 
additive  testing  laboratory  can  find  an  additive  is  safe,  they  will  tend 
to  do  so,  if  it  means -they  will  get  more  business.  That  is  the  sugges- 
tion I am  making,  and  we  have  some  evidence  on.  Now,  this  pro- 
posal would  mean  authorizing  FDA  to  do  this.  The  money  for  the 
proposal  would  come  from  the  food  industry  just  as  it  does  now. 
They  now  pay  for  the  testing.  It  would  come  xrom  the  food  industry 
in  this  case. 

FDA  would  take  the  money  from  the  industry  and  pay  it  to  the^ 
laboratories.  All  that  would  be  needed  from  the  Government  to  run 
this  would  be  the  administrative  cost  to  run  the  program  which 
should  not  be  high. 

I might  point  out  that  the  GRAS  li^  proposal  which  the  FDA  . 
has  made  in  the  Federal  Register  is  estimated  to  cost  2 to  2 and  a 
half  million  dollars  for  the  next  year.  My  suggestion  is  when  that 
money  is  spent  and  that  program  has  gone,  through  its  first  ^ar, 
we  will  be  no  closer  to  knowing  which  additives  on  the  GRAS  list 
are  unsafe  than  we  are  right  now,  except  by  accident. 

Too  much  of  the  food  policy  in  FDA  and  in  the  food  industry  has 
been  characterized  by  a program  of  science  and  industry  stumbling 
on  each  other  in  the  dark,  as  was  mentioned  earlier  today.  Too  many 
of  the  decisions  establishing  the  context  in  which  we  carry  out  our 
food  policies  have  been  purely  accidental  and  have  not  been  actual- 
ly the  result  of  carefully  planned,  executed,  and  integrated  kinds  of 
scientific  activities. 

The  kind  of  legislative  proposal  I mentioned  is  one  which  I \^uld 
hope  would  begin  a process  of  solving  that  kind  of  contextual  break- 
down. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Turner.  I wish  we  had 
more  time  to  ask  additional  questions,  but  it  is  almost  12 :30.  I think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  adjourn  for  the  day.  - 

It  may  be  at  some  future  time  we  will  want  to  call  you  for  addi- 
tional questions. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  do  have  any  further  questions,  if  you  would  ■ 
like  to  present  them  to  me  in  writing,  I will  be  more  than  happy 
to  write  answers  to  them  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

The  committee  will  be  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  select  committee  recessed,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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February  25,  1971. 


Hon.  George  S.  McGovern, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern  : May  we  express  sincere  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
food  industry  for  the  opportunity  to  have  had  its  leaders  appear  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  This  allowed  them  to  speak  posi- 
tively of  some  of  the  major  achievements  since  your  earlier  hearings  in  1069. 

Through  your  efforts  we  believe  the  results  were  beneficial  for  establishing  a 
community  of  understanding  and  a climate  for  progress  in  meeting  our  mutual 
objectives — a better  diet  and  more  healthful  life  for  all  Americans. 

We  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  Committee's  Staff  Director,  Ken  Schloss^ 
berg,  for  the  courtesy  and  cooi>eration  extended  to  our  food  industry  representa- 
tives. 


Sincerely, 


George  W.  Koch* 
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REPORT  OF  FOLLOW-UP  CONFERENCE 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


WASH  I NGTON 

March  I,  1971 


MEMORANDUM  FOR 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION 
AND  WELFARE 

THE  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
THE  CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


SUBJECT:  Evaluation  of  Federal  Efforts  in  Food,  Nutrition 

and  Health;  Results  of  the  Follow-up  Conference 
at  Williannsburg  on  February  5 


Attached  is  the  final  report  of  the  White  House  Follow-up  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  held  at  Williannsburg,  Virginia,  on 
February  5.  The  various  panel  chairnnen  and  vice  chairnnen  prepared 
this  analysis  of  Federal  actions  in  the  innportant  area  of  food,  nutrition 
and  health  taken  since  the  original  White  House  Conference  on  this 
subject  held  in  Decennber  1969. 

I connnnend  this  report  and  its  reconnnnendations  to  your  careful  review. 
This  is  an  area  of  high  priority.  I hope  you  will  find  the  analysis 
useful  in  innproving  the  ability  of  government  programs  to  meet  the 
food,  nutrition  and  health  needs  of  the  American  people. 


KjkMt  a 

Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Domestic  Affairs 
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WHITE  HOUSE  FOLLOW-UP  CONFERENCE  ON  FOOD,  NUTRITION  AND  HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 

The  White  House  Follow-Up  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health,  was  held  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  on  February  5,  1971. 

A.  P'"ocedures 

Procedurally,  the  Conference  consisted  of  an  Opening  Session  foliowed  by  small, 
working  sessions  wherein  the  Panel  and  Task  Force  Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen 
met  generally  along  the  lines  of  the  major  sections  of  the  original  conference.  At 
the  Opening  Session  there  were  presentations  by  Secretary  Richardson,  presiding, 
and  Secretary  Hardin,  Dr.  Mayer  and  Mr.  McFarland. 

The  released  text  versions  of  each  of  these  speeches  is  included  in  this  volume,  as 
well  as  a Summary  Paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Mayer  and  five  other  conference 
participants. 

In  addition,  at  the  Opening  Session  there  was  a brief  unscheduled  statement  by 
Mrs.  Yvonne  Perry  of  the  Virginia  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

B.  Attendees 

Of  the  original  82  invitees,  excluding  Federal  Government  participants,  66 
actually  attended.  Given  the  extremely  adverse  weather  on  the  day  of  arrival, 
this  is  excellent  attendance.  A complete  list  of  the  attendees  is  included  in 
Appendix  F.. 
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CONFERENCE  ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  WILLIAMSBURG,  VIRGINIA 
ON  FEBRUARY  5,  1971 

Address  by  the  HONORABLE  ELLIOT  L.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 

Secretary  Hardin,  Dr.  Mayer,  Mr.  McFarland,  and  delegates: 

The  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  has  been  well  documented  and  certainly  is 
not  news  to  anyone  here.  We  in  this  room  know  all  too  well  that  there  are  many  in  this 
affluent  land  of  ours  who  go  to  bed  at  night  with  empty  stomachs  and  empty  dreams~and 
awaken  to  face  empty  days  and  an  empty  future. 

If  Americans  experience  a collective  sense  of  shame  and  guilt  because  this  situation 
exists— fine!  It  is  a first  step  towards  correcting  a condition  that  has  been  permitted  to  exist 
for  far  too  long. 

During  the  year  which  has  passed  since  this  Conference  first  convened,  we  have  made 
significant,  if  uneven,  national  progress  in  achieving  these  ends.  We  have  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  people  receiving  food  stamps.  We  made  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunches 
available  to  alt  children  in  participating  schools.  And  we  have  seen  almost  every  one  of  our 
Nation's  three  thousand  counties  adopt  either  a food  stamp  or  commodity  program.  We  are 
firmly  committed  to  the  achievement  ot  continuing  progress  toward  these  basic  nutritional 
goals. 

What  is  required  now,  however,  is  neither  self  flagellation  to  atone  for  our  sins  and  assuage 
our  guilt,  nor  self-congratulation,  but  continuing  action— concrete  action  that  helps  put  food 
on  tables— that  provides  nourishment  for  the  body  and,  perhaps,  for  the  soul  as  well. 

Not  because  we  are  concerned  about  disorder  if  people  are  not  properly  fed. 

Not  because  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  people  than  to  remedy  the  social  ills  which  hunger  so 
frequently  precipitates. 

But  because  it  is  the  only  moral,  ethical,  and  humane  thing  to  do. 

The  problem  of  nutrition  and  health  must  be  approached  on  several  levels.  One  avenue 
taken  by  this  Administration  was  the  introduction  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act  during  the 
91st  Congress. 

It  would  give  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  today  that  this 
legislation  is  now  a reality.  But  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  we  were  fighting  the  clock  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  lost. 

It  Is  of  some  comfort,  however,  to  realize  that  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress  only  signified 
half-time,  and  that  we  still  have  another  half  to  go. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  continues  to  be  this  Administration's  highest  priority  domestic 
legislation,  and  its  basic  principles  have  been  incorporated  in  legislation  recently  submitted 
to  the  92nd  Congress. 
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A most  important  tenet  of  this  legislation  is  the  establishment  of  a fully  Federally-financed 
minimum  welfare  benefit  of  $1600  for  a family  of  four.  States,  in  addition,  must  continue 
their  present  levels  of  income  supplementation  in  order  to  assure  more  adequate  total 
benefits.  The  FAR  payment,  State  supplementation,  and  also  a Food  Stamp  bonus  of 
approximately  $860  should  move  large  numbers  of  families  across  the  poverty  line— a line 
defined  by  hunger  and  despair.  For  the  first  time,  families  who  have  been  forced  to  live  at 
subsistence  level  despite  the  fact  they  are  working  men  and  women— that  is  43  percent  of 
this  nation's  poor— will  be  eligible  for  public  assistance. 

Our  existing  programs,  the  work  and  recommendations  of  this  White  House  Conference,  and 
the  new  initiatives  which  we,  as  a society,  are  taking  to  end  hunger  in  America,  are  all  part 
of  a larger  and  emerging  pattern  of  opportunity  in  American  life.  . .a  pattern  which,  in 
President  Nixon's  words,  . .open(s)  wide  the  doors  of  human  fulfillment  for  millions  of 
people  here  in  America. . ." 
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Address  by  the  HONORABLE  CLIFFORD  M.  HARDIN,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Subcommittee  of  the  Domestic  Council 

Secretary  Richardson  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  was  in  May  of  1969,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  when  President  Nixon  delivered  his 
historic  "Hunger  Message."  He  said,  among  other  things:  "That  hunger  and  malnutrition 
should  persist  in  a land  such  as  ours  is  intolerable." 

Since  then,  with  the  added  stimulus  from  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Health,  this  country  has  made  solid  progress  in  overcoming  those  problems. 

Both  in  impact  and  scope,  this  effort  — which  is  still  gathering  momentum  — is  great  indeed, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  facts  in  the  Summary  Report,  which  show  how  the  tide  has  turned 
from  May  of  1969  until  now. 

And  to  follow  up  on  Secretary  Richardson's  summary  of  the  specifics,  let's  repeat  them: 

• A tripling  in  the  number  of  people  benefited  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  from  3 
million  to  9.5  million. 

• More  than  a five-fold  increase  per  month  in  the  value  of  Food  Stamp  bonus 
coupons,  from  $22  million  to  the  current  monthly  value  of  $128.5  million. 

• An  increase  from  3.8  million  to  well  over  6 million  in  the  total  number  of  needy 
children  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  meals  at  school.  Some  800,000  additional 
youngsters  benefit  from  the  Special  Food  Service  and  School  Breakfast  Programs. 
Participation  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  totals  over  24  million 
children. 

• A widening  geographic  reach  for  food  assistance.  Secretary  Richardson  mentioned 
the  greater  number  of  counties  and  independent  cities  that  are  participating.  In 
May  of  1969,  436  of  the  country's  more  than  3,000  counties  and  independent 
cities  lacked  a family  food  program  for  poor  people;  that  total  has  now  been 
reduced  to  10. 

• There  has  been  a near  doubling  of  the  total  coverage  of  all  the  family  food 
assistance  programs,  from  6.8  million  persons  to  13.2  million  persons  today. 

This  is  a proud  record  for  America,  for  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  attaining  the  President's 
goal“to  banish  hunger  from  this  land  for  all  time. 

Never  before  had  the  leader  of  a great  Nation  set  such  a goal  as  a matter  of  national  policy. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  had  a nation  committed  itself  to  cope  with  hunger 
and  malnutrition  on  such  a vast  and  unprecedented  scale. 

The  forces  of  Government  were  mobilized  for  the  task.  In  a major  reorgan izational  change 
during  August  of  1969,  a new  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  focus  entirely  and  completely  on  food  programs.  A concerted 
effort  was  launched  to  bring  about  the  closest  relations  with  other  agencies,  and  with  the 
private  sector. 

A few  months  later,  talents  and  resources  from  many  diverse  areas  were  brought  together 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.  This  Conference  generated 
useful  points  of  view,  and  a wealth  of  important  valuable  recommendations. 
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The  reports  before  you  document  the  Intensity  of  the  effort  across  a broad  spectrum  of 
activities,  since  the  Conference  took  place.  Each  of  you  was  actively  involved  in  the  massive 
and  creative  effort  that  went  Into  the  Conference.  You  represent  the  large  number  of 
citizens  who  expressed  their  concerns  and  alms  with  respect  to  Improving  the  Nation's 
nutritional  level. 

President  Nixon  asked  that  I convey  his  personal  and  most  genuine  thanks  to  you  and  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  persons  who  have  toiled  to  translate  the  Conference  recommenda- 
tions into  the  kinds  of  actions  being  reported  on  today.  Federal;.  State,  and  local 
governmental  personnel;  businessmen  and  industrial  leaders;  representatives  of  numerous 
organizations;  individual  citizen— you  have  all  earned  the  Nation's  appreciation. 

Gratifying  as  the  progress  has  been  in  the  months  that  have  followed  the  Conference,  we  can 
all  recognize  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

It  has  been  written  that,  "Recent  studies  and  events  on  the  American  scene  dramatize  the 
stubborn  persistence  of  'pockets'  of  poverty,  disease,  malnutrition  and  ignorance.  .Herein 
the  United  States  there  is  enough  food  and  enough  of  the  right  kinds.  The  problem  is  now 
to  get  it  to  the  people  who  need  it." 

Those  words  have  currency  today,  even  though  they  were  put  dov;n  on  paper  more  than 
two  years  ago,  and  I hope  I will  be  pardoned  for  quoting  them,  in  my  introduction  to  the 
book  on  "Overcoming  World  Hunger."  That  was  before  I had  any  inkling  that  I was  going  to 
be  invited  to  Washington  to  direct  an  agency  heavily  involved  in  efforts  to  combat  hunger  at 
home  and  abroad. 

But  we  must  still  seek  out  the  pockets  of  hunger  and  poverty,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Conference  recommendations  add  up  to  a total  concept  that  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
status,  are  entitled  to  a fully  nutritious  diet.  While  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  indeed 
universal  problems,  not  confined  to  age,  race,  income,  or  geographic  limits,  we  know  that 
their  incidence  and  degree  do  correlate  closely  with  income  levels. 

For  this  reason,  the  emphasis  and  priorities  of  the  Conference  had  to  focus  on  getting  food 
to  people  who  are  hungry  because  they  are  poor.  But  we  have  r^ognized  also  the  problems 
of  nutritional  deficiencies  among  people  who  have  money  to  buy  the  right  kinds  of  food, 
yet— for  various  reasons— do  not  do  so. 

As  for  the  specific  programs  that  have  been  strengthened  and  applied  so  successfully  in  the 
past  two  years,  these  have  been  consciously  directed  at  making  food  available  to  those  who 
need  it  most,  the  poorest  of  the  poor  — to  give  deprived  children  the  ability  to  learn  and 
grow,  to  give  adults  energy,  and  to  give  the  elderly  some  sense  of  well-being. 

The  food  programs  seek  to  eliminate  deficiencies  that  hinder  people's  efforts  to  achieve 
economic  capability.  They  serve  as  a stop-gap  until  other  economic  measures  can  take  hold. 
As  the  reports  make  clear,  the  Administration's  commitment  to  this  course  is  strong  and 
forthright. 

Soon  after  the  White  House  Conference,  for  example,  administrative  action  was  taken  to 
revise  and  liberalize  the  Food  Stamp  purchase  schedules. 
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The  Administration  also  endorsed  a series  of  legislative  and  administrative  actions  to  carry 
out  the  President's  pledge  to  provide  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  for  every  needy  school 
child  in  America.  In  May  of  1970  the  President  approved  Public  Law  91-248,  which 
provided  the  authority  for  a much  stronger,  better  organized  drive  to  get  meals  to  children 
who  come  from  poor  families. 

The  new  legislation  substantially  bolstered  the  effort  to  provide  meals  at  no  cost  to 
youngsters  who  can  afford  to  pay  nothing,  and  at  a reduced  price  when  they  can  afford  to 
pay  a little.  We  have  insisted  that  the  systems  of  delivery  must  assure  that  children  will  not 
be  embarrassed  by  being  identified  by  their  schoolmates  as  recipients  of  the  free  or 
token-priced  meals.  On  this  one,  we  need  help. 

In  July  of  1970,  total  funds  requested  for  child  nutrition  programs  were  sharply  increased 
from  the  $657  million  spent  the  previous  year  to  more  than  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1971,  the 
year  we  are  in.  A full  third  of  that  sum-$365  mitlion—  is  slated  for  special  assistance  to 
needy  children,  an  eight  fold  increase  over  the  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1969. 
There  Is  little  reason  now  why  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  should  not  become  available  to 
all  eligible  children  in  schools  that  participate  in  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

Along  with  these  developments,  a range  of  Federally  assisted  nutrition  efforts  have  made  a 
significant  impact  during  the  past  year.  For  example: 

• The  Department  of  Agriculture  expanded  the  nutrition  programs.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Land  Grant  universities.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  7,000  plus  nutrition 
aides,  all  of  whom  are  Extension  Service  employees,  who  currently  work  with 
244,000  families  encompassing  about  1,250,000  individuals.  A total  of  842,000 
Families  have  been  helped  since  the  program  began.  As  a professional  educator,  I 
Find  the  work  of  the  nutrition  aides  particularly  exciting,  since  typically  the 
women  who  have  been  employed  for  this  vyork  are  those  who  did  not  have  college 
training,  some  of  them  did  not  have  high  school,  many  of  them  were  on  Welfare 
prior  to  being  employed  and  trained  for  this  work.  Yet,  they  have  proved  that 
they  can  be  competent  teachers.  We  think  that  this  breaks  down  a few  of 
eiducation's  "old-wives  tales"  that  you  don't  absolutely  have  to  have  a college 
degree  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  somebody  something  if  the  training  program  is 
food.  And  we  think  that  this  has  possibility  for  other  lines  of  endeavor  besides 
nutrition. 

• The  Nutrition  Program  of  the  Department  of  ‘Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  is  supported  by  20  nutrition 
demonstration  projects. 

• Planning  has  b^en  completed  and  implementation  is  underway  for  the  National 
Nutritional  Surveillance  System.  This  is  an  undertaking  to  monitor  the  nutritional 
s^tatus  of  th^  entire  population,  with  special  emphasis  on  low-income  groups. 

Remember  back  to  two  years  ago,  and  even  today,  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
out  what  really  is  the  nutritional  health  of  the  American  people,  and  remember 
the  surveys  that  were  made  by  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  about  a year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  ago  which  pointed  up  to  everyone's  surprise  that  we  had  a 
rapidly  rising  goiter  problem  in  this  country— a malady  that  we  had  assumed  had 
been  completely  eliminated.  But  there  was  no  monitoring  system  that  caught  it. 
It's  easily  corrected  or  prevented,  of  course,  by  iodized  salt,  but  this  had  been 
neglected. 

Meanwhile,  all  persons  In  the  Nation  benefit  from  programs  of  consumer 
protection  and  nutrition  education. 
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• In  September  of  1970,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  contracted  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  produce  guidelines  on  maximum  and  minimum 
nutritional  content  of  certain  classes  of  food.  The  information  should  prove  of 
considerable  value  to  the  food  industry  and  to  consumers  alike. 

• The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  created  a unit  of  food  enforcement.  The  FTO 
also  was  recently  reorganized  to  increase  its  responsiveness  to  consumer  needs, 
with  greater  focus  on  false  and  deceptive  advertising. 

Action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  better  nutrition  and  greater  health  among 
people  is  important,  obviously.  But  action  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  and  by  State  and 
local  governments  is  not  only  important—it  is  absolutely  essential.  Only  with  the 
encouragement,  leadership  and  cooperation  of  private  and  local  institutions  can  lasting  gains 
be  achieved.  Your  presence  here  today  gives  encouraging  evidence  of  this  commitment. 

Equally  essential  is  the  work  of  volunteer  organizations  and  individual  citizens  throughout 
the  country  in  complementing  the  activities  of  Government  agencies,  and  of  business  and 
industry. 

Let  us  remember,  as  we  move  ahead,  the  advantage  that  America  possesses  by  virtue  of  our 
ability  — our  genius  — to  innovate.  We  know  that  a properly  balanced  diet  of  conventional 
foods  can  provide  adequate  nutrition.  Yet  we  are  also  mindful  of  changes  occurring  in 
dietary  habits,  and  the  increasing  rote  of  processed  foods  in  the  homes  and  dining  places  of 
the  Nation.  Accordingly,  we  have  been  interested  in  encouraging  improvement  in  basic 
processed  foods,  to  the  extent  that  these  innovations  offer  improved  nutrition  to  people. 

In  this  regard)  we  look  on  innovation  in  the  sense  that  engineered  foods  can  bring  about 
better  stability,  improved  nutrition,  greater  convenience,  and  often  higher  acceptability.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  with  the  food  industry,  and  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  considering  ways  to  make  better,  more  acceptable  foods  available 
generally,  and  to  improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  basic  foods  — particularly  those  most 
popular  with  children. 

Innovation  takes  many  forms.  Ih  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  purchasing  enriched  macaroni  fortified  with  soybean  protein,  from  a small 
minority-owned  manufacturing  concern.  Not  only  is  the  product  innovative,  but  we  are  also 
pleased  that  our  Department  and  the  Small  Business  Administration  have  been  able  to 
provide  support  for  this  enterprise  by  purchasing  its  product. 

Impressive  as  the  accomplishments  on  all  fronts  have  been,  today's  reports  serve  principally 
to  indicate  the  larger-scale  efforts  needed  in  the  future.  The  final  mile  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  most  formidable.  We  must  find  those  hidden  pockets  of  misery,  the  remote,  the 
withdrawn,  the  hitherto  unreachable.  We  cannot  give  food  to  a malnourished  child  in  school 
if  the  school  does  not  provide  a lunch  program;  we  cannot  feed  any  hungry  person  where 
political  or  social,  economic,  and  psychological  barriers  shut  out  the  food  assistance 
programs. 

We  cannot  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  when  laxity  and  deceptive 
practices  are  permitted  to  exist.  It  is  imperative  that  we  gain  the  utmost  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  welfare  organizations  to  eliminate  abuses,  and  that  program  administrators 
be  supported  and  not  attacked  for  insisting  that  illegal  and  improper  practices  be  controlled. 
Nor  can  we  make  lasting  progress  when  ignorance  and  misinformation  block  the  way. 
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Yet  we  do  have  lots  going  for  us.  Today's  reports  prove  that.  And  how  different  our  task  is 
from  that  of  other  nations!  In  connection  with  my  former  duties  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  as  a trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  I had  considerable  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  dealing  with  hunger  problems  abroad.  It  was  most  evident  that  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  where  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  live,  that  overcoming 
hunger  depends  on  many  factors,  but  two  underlying  ones  — increasing  agriculture 
production  to  a point  of  near  sufficiency,  at  least,  and  curbing  population  growth. 

Here  in  America,  our  situation  is  almost  unique.  Certainly,  the  factor  of  food  sufficiency 
weighs  heavily  in  our  advantage  — our  agricultural  industry  can  produce  a superabundance. 
Our  situation  is  also  unique  because  we  are  able  to  bring  mechanisms  into  play,  like  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  that  have  no  parallel  elsewhere. 

And  we  are  mounting  the  attack  against  malnutrition  on  the  informational  front.  Working 
through  the  Food  Council,  the  food  industry  is  developing  the  program,  "Public  Alert  for 
Better  Nutrition."  And  at  the  same  time,  the  Advertising  Council  is  gearing  up  a public 
service  campaign  to  stimulate  keener  interest  in  better  nutrition. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  significance  of  today's  reports  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  working 
alone.  Our  mission  is  not  an  end  unto  itself;  nor  are  programs  to  eliminate  hunger 
substitutes  for  other,  broader  efforts  to  move  America  forward  and  to  eradicate  poverty. 
That's  the  final  answer. 

When  he  completed  his  White  House  duties,  Pat  Moynihan  left  some  words  of  good  advice, 
that  have  been  widely  quoted.  He  said,  "The  Government  does  not  need  'simplifiers'  but 
'complexifiers' — people  who  strive  to  understand  the  interrelationships  of  policies  and 
programs,  and  in  so  doing,  achieve  more  effective  results." 

That  is  a message  that  is  for  us  here  today.  Much  of  the  activity  in  combatting  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  and  much  of  the  agenda  of  this  follow-up  session  to  the  White  House 
Conference,  relates  to  the  great  goals  that  the  President  has  set  forth  for  America. 

Family  assistance,  welfare  reform,  health  improvement  measures,  revenue  sharing  and  the 
returning  of  power  to  the  people,  as  well  as  the  restructuring  of  Government  to  make 
Government  more  responsive  to  people's  needs  — our  endeavors  to  rid  the  Nation  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  interlink  with  all  of  those  vital  objectives. 

Our  cause  is  great.  We  are  progressing  at  a rate  that  is  unprecedented.  And  we  have  the 
dynamism  to  move  on  to  even  greater  accomplishments  in  the  years  just  ahead. 
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Address  by  DR.  JEAN  MAYER,  Professor  of  Nutrition  at  Harvard  University,  and  Chairman 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health 

Secretary  Richardson,  Secretary  Hardin,  Mrs.  Knauer,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  are  two  extreme  opinions,  unfortunately  both  of  them  widely  held,  which  are  equally 
destructive  of  our  values  and  our  chances  for  progress:  one  view,  often  found  among  those 
who  have  benefited  handsomely  from  our  economic  development  in  the  past  thirty  years 
such  as  many  in  organized  labor  and  In  the  management  of  large  business  - which  hold  that 
we  can  do  no  wrong  and  that  any  criticism  of  our  system  is  based  on  exaggerations  if  not  on 
downright  inventions.  Such  people  have  tended  not  to  believe  that  there  were  widespread 
malnutrition  and  illness  due  to  poverty  in  the  United  States  and  have  considered  almost  as 
subversives  those  who  described  these  conditions.  According  to  their  view,  there  are  no 
consumer  problems  in  our  country,  and  consumerism  is  just  the  work  of  a small  minority 
eager  for  cheap  publicity.  The  contrary  opinion  is  popular  among  the  young,  the 
intellectuals  and  the  poor:  the  country  can  do  nothing  right;  successive  administrations,  the 
present  one  in  particular,  conspiring  with  vested  interests  have  deliberately  kept  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  abject  poverty  and  peonage.  As  for  the  food  industry,  they  hold  that  It 
is  plotting  night  and  day  to  poison  the  American  people,  with  the  overt  complicity  of  the 
regulatory  agencies.  Neither  group  will  find  comfort  in  our  proceedings.  But  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  will.  For  I believe  that  the  picture  that  we  are  examining  today  is 
one  of  gigantic  progress  but  also  one  of  large  remaining  tasks.  Under  the  leadership  of  a 
President  who  was  the  first  to  make  "the  elimination  of  hunger  in  America  for  alt  time"  a 
national  goal,  with  the  help  of  a Congress  inspired  and  prodded  by  the  debates  of  the 
members  of  the  bipartisan  Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  and  through 
the  handwork  of  two  devoted  and  hardworking  Secretaries  at  Agriculture  and  HEW,  the 
country  has  made  more  progress  In  the  fight  against  hunger  in  the  year  since  the  White 
House  Conference  than  it  had  In  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  1 1.  Since 
the  White  House  Conference,  the  number  of  Food  Stamp  recipients  has  gone  from  two  to 
nearly  ten  millions;  the  monthly  family  allotment  has  been  increased  by  fifty  percent  and 
the  price  has  been  decreased  — to  nothing  for  ♦he  very  poor.  The  number  of  children 
receiving  free  school  lunches  has  essentially  doubled,  to  about  six  million.  And  several 
accessory  programs  have  shown,  similarly  great  leaps  forward.  Every  state  of  the  Union  has 
had  its  own  Conference  on  Hunger  and  Nutrition  and  is  developing  local  programs  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  effort.  These  are  great  achievements  for  which  we  can  thank  not 
only  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  but  also  great  national  organizations.  In  particular 
the  women's  organizations  so  ably  orchestrated  by  our  women  leaders  at  the  Conference. 
And  yet  at  the  same  time,  facts  keep  on  reminding  us  that  the  millenium  has  not  arrived  and 
that  there  is  still  a lot  to  do  to  help  people  who  somehow  fall  between  the  cracks  of  existing 
programs. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  statement  by  a striking  example.  In  January  I spent  a little  time  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  health  and  nutrition  picture  of 
migrant  workers.  I can  describe  it  in  a few  figures.  Since  the  period  of  the  White  House 
Conference,  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  has  admitted  seven  children  with 
kwashiorkor,  and  literally  dozens  with  more  or  less  advanced  cases  of  marasmus.  These 
diseases,  as  you  know,  are  acute  forms  of  the  protein-calorie  malnutrition  syndrome. 
Pediatricians  there  have  demonstrated  unequivocally  that  many  of  these  children  who 
superficially  appeared  to  have  recovered  from  the  acute  malnutrition  syndrome  never 
recovered  normal  growth  and  remained  permanently  retarded  mentally.  The  perinatal 
figures  also  reflect  the  poor  state  of  health  and  nutrition  of  the  migrant  families  in 
Colorado:  a fetal  wastage  of  over  79  per  1000  and  an  infant  mortality  of  63  per  1000,  well 
over  three  times  the  national  average.  Besides  their  poor  housing,  a family  mean  actual 
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income  of  $1,885,  the  need  for  infants  to  travel  with  their  parents,  migrant  families  are  not,  ' 

in  practice,  included  in  the  medicare-medicaid  hospitalization  programs,  are  refused 
admission  in  the  private  hospitals  of  Denver  (unless  they  have,  for  example,  $300  in  cash  at  ! 

the  time  of  delivery)  and  are  not  eligible  for  food  stamps  while  travelling  (or  for  that  mattei  \ 

in  Texas  in  their  home  counties  during  the  winter  months).  They  are  not  eligible  fo-  I 

unemployment  compensation.  These  people,  may  I remind  you,  are  not  people  who  are 
waiting  for  the  Government  to  support  them.  They  are  men  who  are  killing  their  wives  and  \ 

their  children  trying  to  get  work  ~ and  subsidizing  both  the  food  industry  and  the  i 

consumers  out  of  their  misery.  They  are  fools,  honorable  fools,  but  fools.  Their  wives  and  i 

their  children  could  receive  better  care,  better  housing  and  better  education  if  they  moved  j 

North  and  went  on  Welfare.  I believe  that  we  have  in  this  room  the  people  who  can  be  ; 

instrumental  in  stopping  this  national  scandal  - through  pressing  for  the  Family  Assistance  j 

Program,  eligibility  for  Unemployment  Compensation  for  the  migrant,  permanent  certifi- 
cation for  food  stamps,  permanent  eligibility  for  medicare-medicaid,  nurses,  nutrition  aids  i 

and  teachers  in  the  migrant  stream,  and  a more  humane  attitude  among  farmers,  the  food  \ 

industry,  physicians  and  hospital  administrators  and  many  of  us  Sunday  Christians  that  we  \ 

are.  j 

Let  me  add,  in  case  you  think  that  I believe  that  all  such  dereliction  occurs  far  from  my  ^ 

home  town  that  while  I see  steady  progress  in  the  development  of  food  programs  in  ; 

Massachusetts,  Boston  is  as  good  a city  as  any  to  see  their  shortcomings.  The  progress  of  the 
school  lunch  program  has  been  agonizingly  slow  with  thousands  of  very  poor  elementary 
school  children  still  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  national  resource.  Food  Stamps  are  i 

by  and  large  not  available.  As  for  the  commodity  program,  I can  only  tell  you  of  what  goes  | 

on  in  the  Center  nearest  my  laboratory^  1280  Tremont  Street  in  the  heart  of  Roxbury.  Of  ; 

the  twenty  plus  commodities  theoretically  available  only  15  have  ever  been  listed,  and  seven  \ 

were  in  fact  being  distributed  as  of  the  beginning  of  this  week.  Butter,  evaporated  milk  (a  ; 

very  unpopular  item,  although  you  can  cook  with  it,  you  can't  use  it  as  a plain  milk  beverage), 
chicken,  lentils  for  soup  (very  unfamiliar  item  to  all  but  a smali  minority),  sweet  potatoes,  ! 

shortening  and  corn  syrup  (another  difficult  item  to  use).  This  constitutes  obviously  the 
most  preposterously  unbalanced  diet:  there  has  been  no  cheese  for  3 months,  no  peanut  ] 

butter,  no  macaroni,  no  potatoes,  no  fruits,  no  vegetables,  (applcjuice,  a pleasant  but  1 

nutritionally  not  very  useful  juice  is  "on  order")  as  well  as  no  instant  dry  milk  (which  is  ; 

popular  as  a plain  milk  beverage  and  can  also  be  used  for  cooking),  no  other  meat  or  fish,  ] 

etc.,  for  many  weeks.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  even  half-way  decent  nutrition  for  healthy  I 

people  with  this  combination  of  foods.  (For  example,  there  is  no  source  of  vitamin  C,  j 

hardly  any  of  B vitamins,  etc.)  As  for  those  who  have  any  health  problem  at  all,  dietitians  of  \ 

the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  who  man  the  nutrition  outpatient  departments  in  the  { 

health  centers  are  at  their  wit's  end.  I understand  the  problems  of  a program  which  is  being  i 

phased  out  and  whose  personnel  may  well  be  demoralized.  But  in  that  case,  let  us  stop  the  ^ 

program  now  and  transfer  immediately  the  2 million  Americans  still  on  it  to  Food  Stamps.  \ 

Let  me  say  that  I am  convinced  that  in  the  cases  I have  just  cited,  the  failure  is  not  a purely 
Federal  one.  State  and  local  authorities  and  the  citizenry  at  large  does  bear  much  of  the  ) 

responsibility.  The  older  I get,  the  more  I am  convinced  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  | 

difficult,  the  most  intractable  problems  are  the  local  problems.  The  Federal  government  has  > 


done  much  more,  in  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  and  the  better  administration  of  its  j 

programs,  than  have  the  States,  and  municipalities.  It  still  has  to  develop  better  feedback  i 

from  local  communities.  It  also  must  develop  a greater  measure  of  leadership  and  inspiration  \ 

which  will  make  local  functionaries  and  local  elected  officials  feel  that  when  programs  do  \ 

not  function  as  they  should,  blaming  Washington  is  not  enough:  they  — and  all  of  us  ~ fail  | 

until  the  programs  succeed.  } 
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Finally,  a word  about  consumer  problems.  There  again,  the  achievements  are  important.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer's  Affairs  are  to  be  congratulated  for  elaborating  new 
regulations  which  will  go  a long  way  towards  informing  the  public  and  increasing  its 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  pollutants  and  of  insufficiently  tested  additives.  The  food 
industry  has,  in  the  past  twelve  months,  considerably  increased  the  scope  of  its  enrichment 
programs,  which  now  embrace  thousands  of  items  hitherto  unfortified,  and  developed  a 
number  of  attractive  and  informative  presentations  of  nutrition  education  material,  usually 
based  in  the  food  group  concept.  On  the  third  of  February,  one  large  food  chain 
inaugurated  its  nutrition-labeling  program;  it  will  be  followed  in  short  order  by  several 
others. 

This  is  excellent.  But  I am  not  sure  that  all  of  us  understand  yet  the  full  scope  of  the  needs. 
The  percentage  of  processed  foods  in  our  diet  has  jumped  from  perhaps  10  percent  in  1941 
when  both  our  present  enrichment  policy  and  the  food  group  approach  (seven  food  groups 
in  those  days,  actually  a vastly  more  informative  method)  were  designed  to  about  50 
percent  nowadays.  One  third  of  the  meals  (and  forty  percent  of  the  money  spent  on  foods) 
are  now  taken  outside  of  the  home.  In  addition,  1 believe  that  the  following  factors  are 
highly  important:  like  all  our  industries,  the  food  industry  desires  to  be  a "growth" 
industry.  Because  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  growing  slowly,  and  individual 
intakes  are  declining  as  a result  of  decreased  physical  labor  and  decreased  walking,  the 
overall  picture  is  not,  inherently,  a growth  picture.  To  make  it  a growth  picture,  industry  is 
incorporating  more  and  more  services  into  the  food:  the  housewife  does  not  buy  potatoes 
or  flour  any  more,  but  frozen  french  fried  potatoes,  or  a ready  made  frozen  cake.  This 
decreases  the  women's  work,  but  it  does  largely  eliminate  the  savings  in  price  due  to  our 
increasingly  efficient  agriculture.  It  also  makes  food  subject  to  the  same  inexorable  increases 
in  labor  costs  which  afflict  all  industrial  goods  and  services.  The  much  greater  resistance  of 
the  public  to  increases  in  food  prices  than  to  other  increases  is  driving  industry  to  look 
constantly  for  cheaper  material,  such  as  replacement  of  expensive  meat  by  inexpensive 
textured  vegetable  protein  for  example.  This  alone  need  not  be  accompanied  by  a decrease 
in  nutritional  value  (we  can  replace  one  type  of  protein  by  another  of  sufficient  biological 
value)  provided  we  do  not  further  eliminate  at  the  same  time,  the  vitamins  and  trace 
minerals  which  are  not  included  in  our  30  year  old  enrichment  program.  What  I am  afraid 
will  develop  unless  we  are  careful  is  a "horsepower"  race  with  more  and  more  of  a few 
vitamins  and  minerals  being  added  to  all  foods  while  twenty  equally  important  nutrients, 
which  happened  not  to  have  been  limiting  in  1941,  (and  some  of  which  may  not  be  known 
now)  are  left  out  of  a more  and  more  processed  diet.  As  the  population  pressure  and 
manpower  costs  increase,  this  may  pose  real  problems  to  our  population.  Some  of  these 
problems  may  be  with  us  already.  Now  that  our  urgent  hunger  problems  are  beginning  to  be 
under  control,  we  must  attack  vigorously  our  important  consumer  problems.  We  need  a 
vigorous  research  effort  into  trace  minerals  and  "secondary"  vitamins  requirements  and  we 
need  a more  rapid  procedure  than  we  have  to  establish  at  least  tentative  recommended 
allowance  for  those  secondary  vitamins  and  trace  minerals,  otherwise  our  quickly  evolving 
food  supply  will  no  longer  be  adequate.  The  trend  toward  highly  processed  foods  can 
probably  no  longer  be  reversed.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  make  them  as  nutritious  as  we 
know  how. 

I would  suggest  that  we  ought  to  devote  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  Nation's  food  bill 
to  Nutrition  Research.  We  also  need  to  educate  our  public  to  the  continued  value  of  the 
primary  foods  — fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  whole  grain  cereals,  particularly 
until  we  have  a truly  comprehensive  nutrition  policy.  At  present  let  us  recognize  that  the 
bulk  of  advertising  is  directed  at  promoting  highly  processed  snack  foods  and  such  things  as 
candy,  soft  drinks,  and  alcoholic  beverages,  which  can  only  be  consumed  at  the  expense  of 
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the  primary  foods.  I would  also  suggest  that  the  nation  ought  to  spend  one  tenth  of  the 
food  advertising  bill  (or  another  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  food  bill)  on  nutrition 
education  programs  aimed  at  promoting  not  only  Increased  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
nutrients  (food  groups  obviously  are  Inapplicable  for  the  highly  processed  foods  — what 
food  group  is  a pizza?)  and  at  understanding  of  nutrient  labeling  but  also  at  promoting 
actual  change  in  attitudes  as  well. 

Finally,  we  are  making  constantly  more  demands  of  our  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as 
regards  safety  from  involuntary  additives  such  as  pollutants,  retesting  of  voluntary  additives, 
better  labeling,  clearer  and  more  understandable  standards.  But  we  are  not  giving  the  F.D.A. 
the  additional  resources  which  it  needs  to  do  the  job.  There  again,  I would  suggest  that  one 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  Nation's  food  bill  is  not  too  much  to  spend  to  monitor  its  safety 
and  nutritional  value.  These  three  components  totalling  three  tenths  of  one  percent  — 3 
cents  for  every  ten  dollars  ~ would  enormously  improve  our  knowledge  of  nutrition,  the 
wholesomeness  of  our  food  supply  and  our  food  habits. 

If  we  do  this,  we  may  at  the  same  time  be  on  the  road  to  solving  some  of  our  important 
general  medical  problems  as  well  as  our  nutrition  problems.  Whether  we  consider  our 
number  one  killer,  cardiovascular  diseases  (which  has  prevented  our  men  from  improving 
their  life  expectancy  in  the  past  twenty  years  in  spite  of  a more  than  quintupling  of 
expenditures  for  health  - over  70  billion  last  year!)  or  the  most  widespread  of  all  diseases, 
dental  caries,  we -shall  not  solve  these  as  long  as  our  people  consume  over  100  pounds  of 
sugar  per  person  per  year  and  almost  as  much  by  weight  (much  more  by  calories)  of 
saturated  fat.  The  combination  of  food  technology  and  nutrition  education  gives  us  a 
chance  to  do  what  medicine  alone  cannot  do  — and  would  save  a great  deal  of  money,  as 
well  as  suffering  in  the  long  run.  It  will  be  a difficult  road  but  we  should  start  right  now. 

I think  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  is  impressive  enough  to  give  us  the 
confidence  we  need  to  solve  our  problems.  We  have  made  a great  start.  Let  us  not  relax  our 
effort. 
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Address  by  JAMES  P.  McFARLAND,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  General  Mills, 
Inc. 

Secretary  Richardson,  Secretary  Hardin,  Mrs.  Knauer,  Dr.  Mayer,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

Fourteen  months  ago  those  of  us  in  this  room  participated  in  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health.  We  were  joined  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  by 
hundreds  of  concerned  citizens— men  and  women  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  we 
could  and  must  find  ways  by  which  every  American  could  be  assured  of  a healthy  and 
nutritious  diet. 

I recall  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Conference  one  of  our  panel  members  turned  to  his 
neighbor  and  asked,  "Do  you  think  the  Conference  has  been  a success?"  And  the  answer 
was,  "I  don't  know  - come  back  in  a year,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

Today,  our  task  is  to  evaluate  the  events  of  the  past  year  and  to  measure  our  progress 
against  the  needs  and  the  demands  of  our  society.  The  American  people  are  entitled  to  an 
accounting  of  how  well  we  have  performed  against  the  challenges  which  the  Conference 
posed  for  each  of  us  in  December  of  1969. 

I submit  that  in  one  very  real  sense  the  White  House  Conference  of  a year  ago  was  an 
immediate  success.  It  Identified  and  isolated  specific  problems;  it  established  a national 
climate  of  concern;  and  it  marshaled  the  combined  resources  of  Government,  agriculture) 
the  food  industry,  science,  education  and  the  "man  in  the  street"  to  attack  wholeheartedly 
our  weaknesses  and  our  shortcomings.  These  combined  resources  have  achieved  much  in  the 
past  14  months,  and  I am  pleased  and  honored  to  serve  today  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
American  food  industry. 

I am  keenly  aware  of  the  dedication,  the  social  consciousness,  the  practicality  and  the 
dedication  with  which  our  industry's  people  are  addressing  themselves  to  the  vitally 
important  task  before  us.  Such  responsiveness  is  not  new  for  the  underlined  motivation  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  is  based  on  the  providing  of  service  and  value  to  the 
consumer  — this  motivation  has  characterized  our  industry  for  many  years  and  has  enabled 
it  time  after  time  to  respond  successfully  to  the  particular  challenge  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  useful  if  at  this  point  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  basic  four  — and  here  1 am  not 
talking  about  food  qualities  but  rather  about  the  basic  four  responsibilities  of  Government 
and  the  food  industry  as  defined  by  the  Conference. 

1)  To  enhance  the  nutritional  well-being  of  all  Americans. 

2)  To  provide  information  to  facilitate  consumer  understanding  of  food  and  nutrition. 

3)  To  assure  the  safety  and  quality  of  all  food  products. 

4)  To  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  American  social  environment. 

Before  discussing  in  some  detail  and  with  specific  examples  of  how  we  have  responded  to 
these  basic  four,  I should  like  to  make  some  general  observations  about  the  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  situation  facing  us. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  clear  that  we  need  to  find  out  a great  deal  more  about  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States  than  is  now  available  to  us.  The  recent  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare's  ten-state  survey  provided  us  all  vvith  a wealth  of  insight  and 
knowledge  but  more  data  is  needed. 
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Obviously,  malnutrition  is  often  the  direct  by-product  of  poverty  and  yet  in  the  survey  it 
was  noted  that  well-nourished  families  were  found  living  side  by  side  with  victims  of 
malnutrition  even  though  family  income  was  similar  and  at  the  poverty  level. 

We  find  malnutrition  in  families  and  individuals  where  lack  of  purchasing  power  cannot  be 
blamed— the  bad  eating  habits  of  teen-age  girls  and  some  young  pregnant  women  are  not 
confined  to  the  poor.  There  are  special  problems  among  some  of  our  aged,  there  are  pockets 
of  malnutrition’ caused  apparently  by  geographic  isolation,  and  there  are  situations  where 
ethnic  based  food  preferences  make  for  an  inadequate  diet. 

It's  risky  to  simplify  but  I'll  try  nonetheless.  Some  people  are  malnourished  because  they 
simply  can't  afford  to  buy  the  necessary  food.  This  is  an  economic  problem.  Some  people 
are  malnourished  even  though  they  have  the  money— they  just  don't  know  what  to  buy. 
This  is  an  educational  problem.  And  some  people  are  malnourished  even  though  they  have 
the  money  and  know  what  to  buy— they  just  don't  care  about  good  nutrition.  This  is  a 
motivational  problem. 

I.et  me  now  return  to  the  basic  four  responsibilities  se^  before  us  by  the  Conference  one 
year  ago  — 

The  first  was  to  enhance  the  nutritional  well-being  of  all  Americans.  One  very  basic 
response  to  this  particular  challenge  continues  to  be  our  ability  to  provide  more  people 
with  more  good  food  at  low  cost  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Despite  inflation, 
food  costs  as  a percent  of  earning  power  continues  to  decline.  The  credit  for  this 
achievement  belongs  to  a great  many  different  segments  of  our  society,  and  our  challenge 
for  the  future  is  to  improve  upon  a system  which  works  extremely  well  for  most  people 
and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  production  and  distribution  system  to  groups  with 
special  needs. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  system  work  as  well  for  all  persons  as  it  now  does  for  most  of  us, 
cooperation  between  the  private  sector  and  Government  is  essential.  We  have  seen  one 
dramatic  example  this  past  year  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  expansion  of  the  federal  Food 
Stamp  Program.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  mounted  a vigorous  campaign 
to  stimulate  participation  of  local  communities  in  the  plan,  and  in  five  states  local  leadership 
and  the  food  industry  assisted  in  the  effort. 

The  USDA'food  industry  information  and  education  campaign  was  mounted  in  5 states 
where  the  food  stamp  plan  was  not  in  effect.  We  are  proud  to  report  that  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Texas,  the  food  industry  has  helped  make  food  stamps 
available  to  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  persons. 

In  another  area  calling  for  Government  action  and  industry  support,  we  were  less  successful. 
Our  present  food  marketing  systems  cannot  provide  adequate  nutrition  where  there  is  not 
adequate  Income,  and  many  elements  of  the  food  industry  including  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  therefore  supported  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

We  were  disappointed  but  not  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  this  measure  in  Congress,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  fight  for  the  passage  of  appropriate  legislation  In  1971. 
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The  enhancement  of  the  nutritional  well-being  of  our  citizens  means  better  new  products 
together  with  the  improvement  of  our  traditional  foods  — in  this  respect  it  has  been  a 
banner  year.  For  example: 

1}  A broadly  distributed  breakfast  drink  has  been  reformulated  to  include  higher  amounts 
of  iron. 

2)  A new  pasta  product  has  been  introduced  — an  excellent  protein  value  with  great 
promise  as  a low  cost,  highly  nutritious  substance. 

3)  A product  now  in  test  market  consists  of  two  cake-like  squares  containing  vitamins  A, 
B-1,  B-2,  B‘12,  C,  D,  E in  addition  to  calcium,  niacin,  phosphorus  and  iron  and  with  as 
much  protein,  vitamins  and  minerals  as  a complete  breakfast. 

4)  Another  new  product  in  the  form  of  a cake  will,  when  served  with  eight  ounces  of  milk, 
provide  1/4  of  the  recommended  daily  allowance  of  all  nutrients  for  a twelve  year-old 
boy.  The  product  is  well  accepted  and  is  readily  served  in  inner-city  schools  since  no 
utensils  or  special  personnel  are  required. 

5)  The  nutritional  improvement  of  snack  products  has  been  notable.  One  manufacturer 
now  enriches  his  complete  line  of  230  wheat-based  products  with  vitamins  B-1,  B-2, 
niacin  and  iron.  A potato  chip-like  product  fortified  with  soy  protein  is  available. 

6)  Further  examples  of  nutritional  upgrading  Include  the  widespread  use  of  enriched  flour 
in  such  products  as  cake,  brownie  and  pancake  mixes,  the  addition  of  vitamins  to  fruit 
drinks,  margarine  enriched  with  vitamins  A & D,  fortification  of  instant  dehydrated 
potatoes  with  vitamin  C,  one-dish  dinners  with  meat  supplementation  by  textured 
protein  products,  enrichment  of  children's  cereals  with  vitamins  and  minerals,  iodization 
of  almost  2/3  of  all  salt  consumed  in  the  so-called  Goiter  Belt  and  the  enrichment  of 
more  than  2/3  of  all  milled  rice  and  rice  products  sold  in  this  country.  Finally  we  are 
told  that  the  levels  of  iron  in  the  flour  and  bread  standards  under  the  control  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  to  be  increased  by  a factor  of  three  in  line  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  In  addition,  the  level  of  the  B vitamins  will  be  increased  by  fifty  percent. 

Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  long  term  is  the  genetic  modification  of  grain  and  legume 
proteins.  Earlier  improvement  of  corn  and  rice  proteins  has  been  followed  within  the  year 
by  a genetic  breakthrough  which  leads  toward  a substantial  increase  of  the  methionine 
content  of  beans  generally.  This  work  was  underwritten  by  a major  food  manufacture. 

Let  me  add  one  word  of  caution.  Nutrition  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  our  knowledge  and 
our  understanding  both  grows  and  changes  with  each  passing  day.  We  believe  strongly  in  the 
principle  of  the  addition  of  nutrients  to  food.  We  do  not  endorse,  however,  the 
indiscriminate  fortification  of  food  products.  It  can  be  overdone.  Industry,  science  and 
Government  must  work  together  to  make  certain  that  in  attempting  to  improve  the  health 
of  our  consumers,  we  do  not  endanger  their  health  or  further  increase  the  cost  of  the 
products  that  we  make  them  unavailable  to  those  who  likely  have  the  most  need  for  them. 

The  second  basic  responsibility  given  us  by  the  White  House  Conference  was  "To  provide 
information  to  facilitate  consumer  understanding  about  food  and  nutrition."  You  will  recall 
that  I have  suggested  we  are  dealing  with  not  only  those  who  need  to  be  educated  but  with 
those  who  must  be  motivated. 


The  record  will  show  that  in  response  to  this  challenge  we  are  today  providing  more 
nutritional  information  to  more  people  and  through  more  difficult  means  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  our  history.  These  include  efforts  by  individual  companies,  by  trade 
associations,  by  different  segments  of  the  food  industry  and  by  the  advertising  fraternity.  It 
is  an  ever  growing,  ever  more  effective  communications  program  of  gigantic  proportions.  We 
strongly  believe  in  its  achievements  and  potential.  For  example: 

1)  The  Food  Council  of  America  has  been  re-established  as  a vehicle  to  disseminate 
nutrition  information.  Sparked  by  the  retail  segment  of  our  industry  and  supported  by 
other  elements  of  the  food  business,  the  Council  launched  a campaign  based  on  the 
familiar  theme,  "Eat  The  Basic  Four  Foods  Every  Day."  Literally  hundreds  of  .thousands 
of  displays,  posters,  color  books,  recipes,  articles,  media  advertising,  point  of  purchase 
materials  and  food  labels  were  utilized. 

2)  We  will  see  this  spring  and  summer  a major  national  public  service  advertising  campaign. 
This  is  a joint  effort  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  the  Advertising  Council, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  The  planning  is  done,  copy  being  written 
and  all  America  will  be  exposed  to  the  impact  of  this  nutritional  information  and 
education  campaign. 

3)  The  Nutrition  Foundation,  an  organization  supported  by  the  food  industry,  is 
developing  a program  to  get  nutrition  information  to  young  people  through  the  school; 
specifically,  it  is  developing  15,  30  minute  television  programs  for  teachers  which  will 
constitute  a credit  course  on  nutrition  and  food. 

4)  The  cereal  industry  has  carried  out  an  extensive  program  using  package  backs  to  tell  the 
story  of  good  nutrition.  Over  one-half  billion  packages  and  nutritional  messages  are 
involved. 

5)  Individual  company  efforts  have  been  legion  and  increase  every  day.  Some  examples: 

— A 28-minute  film  on  nutrition  and  health. 

— An  experimental  series  of  nutrition  education  television  messages  aimed  at  low-income 


— Underwriting  of  the  nutrition  segments  of  4-H  Club  work  — largest  youth  nutrition 
education  program  In  the  U.S. 

— Massive  displays  of  in-store  material  devoted  to  nutrition  plus  substantial  advertising 
space  in  newspapers  used  by  retailers  for  the  same  purpose. 

Here  are  some  examples,  and  I stop,  not  because  I've  run  out  of  examples,  but  out  of  time. 

The  White  House  Conference  Panel  on  Food  Packaging  and  Labeling  said  that  "We  are 
convinced  the  (nutrition)  communications  must  be  improved  with  the  consumer,  whomever 
he  may  be,  wherever  he  may  live  or  shop." 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  such  communications  is  the  matter  of  nutritional  labeling  of 
food  products.  The  food  industry  endorses  and  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  studies  to  find  the  best  method  of  communication  nutrition 
information  to  the  consumer  by  means  of  the  product  label.  Currently,  three  possible 
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approaches  are  being  studied  with  actual  consumer  reactions  and  consumer  understanding 
being  tested.  Any  of  the  three  approaches  will  provide  the  essential  basic  nutritional 
information  about  a particular  food  to  the  consumer.  Additionally,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  approach  adopted  by  a number  of  manufacturers  offering  on  their  labels  to  make 
available  to  concerned  professional  people  the  detailed  composition  of  the  product. 

The  third  basic  responsibility  given  us  by  the  White  House  Conference  was  "To  assure  safety 
and  quality  in  all  food  products." 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a full  recognition  on  the  part  of  industry  that  Government 
must  play  an  essential  role  in  this  area.  This  is  not  to  say  that  industry  should  only  react  to 
Government  pressure  or  mandate  but  rather  that  Government  and  industry  must  cooperate 
in  fulfilling  their  joint  responsibility  to  the  consumer.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
developments  in  this  area  include: 

— An  educational  and  promotional  effort  by  the  food  industry  to  achieve  universal 
support  of  GMP  ’ Good  Manufacturing  Practices  established  by  Food  and  Drug. 

— Industry  support  for  congressional  appropriations  large  enough  to  fund  inspection 
needs  of  various  regulatory  agencies. 

— Industry  support  for  Food  and  Drug  in  its  plans  to  establish  and  publish  national 


— There  has  been  a notable  increase  in  the  number  and  sophistication  of  tests  used  to 
assure  the  quality  of  ingredients  both  by  Government  and  industry.  The  extent  and 
impact  of  the  increase  can  be  recognized  when  we  look  at  the  microbiological 
laboratory  vw>rk  done  by  just  one  food  manufacturer  in  the  present  year.  A number 
of  individual  analyses  rose  from  39,700  in  1969  to  more  ihan  57,000  during  the  year 
just  concluded.  All  of  this  can  be  translated  into  a sharply  increased  investment  in 
time  and  money  on  behalf  of  improved  product  quality  and  product  safety. 

The  fourth  and  last  basic  responsibility  as  defined  by  the  White  House  Conference  was  "To 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  American  social  environment." 

Surely,  no  one  can  argue  that  this  is  not  a responsibility  incumbent  upon  each  of  us.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  individual,  to  the  family  and  to  all  of  our  institutions  throughout  the 
nation.  It  is  a challenge  which  recognizes  that  the  American  dream  is  still  a nightmare  to  far 
too  many  of  our  citizens.  It  is  a challenge  which  recognizes  the  inescapable  truth  ’ those  of 
us  responsible  for  the  operation  and  success  of  a profit-making  enterprise  must  at  all  times 
pursue  our  goals  in  a manner  wholly  consistent  with  social  good. 

Each  of  us  will  view  his  responsibilities  a bit  differently  than  his  neighbor.  Commitments 
will  vary  and  priorities  will  change  with  the  passage  of  time  and  a change  in  circumstance.  I 
am  in  no  position  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  American  food  industry 
in  this  regard  except  to  say  that  I know  them  to  be  fully  dedicated  to  using  their  talents  and 
resources  so  as  to  assist  materially  in  the  improvement  of  the  American  social  environment. 
For  example: 

1)  Day  care  centers,  housing  rehabilitation,  recreational  programs,  community  clean-up 
projects  and  school  operations  characterize  food  industry  involvement  in  the  inner-city. 
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2)  The  largest  single  supporter  of  re-runs  of  Sesame  Street  is  a food  manufacturer.  In  fact, 
food  companies  help  finance  this  program  in  over  20  major  cities. 

3)  Programs  to  assist  minority  entrepreneurs  are  numerous  in  the  food  industry  as  is  close 
cooperation  with  NAB  and  related  agencies. 

4)  Our  social  environment  is  oftimes  most  directly  improved  or  changed  by  legislative 
action.  We  have  within  the  food  industry  this  past  year  given  a great  deal  of  thought  and 
study  to  a wide  variety  of  legislative  proposals  before  Congress  and  have  taken  positions 
which  we  feel  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  nation.  Some  no  doubt  will  disagree 
with  our  views  on  specific  bills,  and  we  may  well  disagree  at  times  among  ourselves.  We 
do  believe,  however,  that  we  should  let  our  voice  be  heard  and  at  the  same  time  listen 
long  and  carefully  to  those  who  have  a different  point  of  view. 

As  I look  back  over  the  past  year,  I am  impressed  by  what  has  been  accomplished.  It  has 
been  innovative,  it  has  been  constructive,  and  it  has  been  substantial.  Apd  as  1 view  where 
we  are  today,  I am  once  agaih  impressed  — this  time  by  how  much  more  demands  to  be 
done.  None  of  us  in  industry  views  today's  session  as  anything  more  than  a brief  respite,  a 
breathing  spell  that  gives  us  the  chance  to  make  a progress  report.  Tomorrow,  like 
yesterday,  we'll  be  back  on  the  firing  line  and  working  toward  the  full  attainment  of  those 
goals  we  set  for  ourselves  one  year  ago. 

One  final  word:  A noted  ecologist  is  fond  of  saying  that  a fundamental  law  of  nature  is, 
"Everything  depends  upon  everything  else."  I believe  that  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our 
fight  for  improved  health  and  nutrition  we  must  adopt  the  same  principle  — only  we  might 
put  It,  "Everyone  depends  upon  everyone  else."  There  has  been  this  past  year  perhaps  too 
much  criticism  and  not  enough  communication.  We  are  (or  should  be)  after  all,  allies,  not 
enemies.  I would  hope  that  in  1971  the  Government  official,  the  strong  consumerist,  the 
educator,  the  businessman  — that  somehow  all  of  us  would  realize  that  if  we  can  but  enlarge 
our  field  of  common  understanding  and  agreement  we  increase  ten  fold  our  chances  for 
success. 

There  are  two  ground  rules  which  I suggest  we  ail  adopt: 

1)  Let  us  open  wide  the  doors  of  communication  and  talk  not  merely  with  those  with 
whom  we  agree,  but  more  importantly,  with  those  whose  views  are  dramatically 
different  from  our  own. 

2)  Let  us  at  ail  times  be  willing  to  recognize  the  sincerity  and  intellectual  honesty  of  those 
with  opposing  views.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  impuning  the  motives  of  those  with 
whom  we  disagree.  The  American  people  and  their  needs  for  improved  nutrition  deserve 
nothing  less  than  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us.  We  are  all  headed  in  the  same  direction  and 
seeking  the  same  objectives.  The  more  we  help  each  other,  the  sooner  we  will  attain  our 
goal.  Toward  that  end,  I pledge  the  support  of  our  American  food  industry. 
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Address  by  MRS.  YVONNE  PERRY,  Representative  of  the  Virginia  Welfare  Rights 
Organization 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I am  Yvonne  Perry,  Representative  of  the  Virginia  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

We  are  very  disappointed  that  we  were  not  invited  to  this  Conference,  that  we  had  to  come 
uninvited.  If  you  have  seen  our  fact  sheets,  you  will  notice  a major  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  effectiveness  of  Nixon's  effort  in  the  area  of  hunger.  We  are  using  Secretary  Hardin's 
figures,  and  we  just  assume  that  they  are  correct. 

As  you  will  note,  only  one  out  of  five  people  eligible  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  now 
receiving  benefits.  One  of  the  major  problems  is  that  the  people  are  unaware  of  their  rights. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  poor  people  are  not  involved  in  the  planning  of 
programs  that  are  supposed  to  help  them.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  that  we  had  to 
attend  this  Conference  uninvited. 

We  have  some  resolutions  we  think  would  be  meaningful  In  getting  Food  Stamps  to  the 
hungry  people,  not  just  talking  about  it.  You  can  ask  any  Superintendent  of  Welfare  where 
there  is  Welfare  Rights  - the  reason  that  these  food  programs  are  really  enforced  in  this  last 
year  is  because  the  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  which  is  an  organization  of  poor  people,  is 
out  in  the  areas  getting  these  people  informed  of  their  rights.  We  don't  know  whether  it  is 
the  locality,  or  the  Federal  Government,  or  who,  but  we  are  informed  when  we  go  to  the 
locality  that  it  is  the  Federal  Government  that  is  causing  ^ lot  of  the  people  to  be  ineligible 
for  Food  Stamps. 

Resolution  Number  One:  that  the  Food  Stamp  Program  be  changed  so  that  a participant's 
real  income  is  used  as  the  basic  figure  for  cost  of  Food  Stamps  and  bonuses.  Real  income 
includes  money  spent  for  rent,  insurance,  transportation  for  children  such  as  bussing, 
utilities,  work-related  expenses'  and  day-care  expenses.  I would  like  to  put  some  input  in 
this.  Right  now  the  average  poor  person  is  not  getting  their  needs  for  full  utilities  that  they 
are  allowed,  that  they  use,  that  they  are  being  charged  by  the  Virginia  Electric  Company. 
And  this  makes  it  a very  bad  hardship  on  a family. 

Two:  that  Food  Stamps  be  made  available  free  of  charge  in  States  whose  welfare-grants 
levels  are  below  $1600.  And  maximum  allowance  be  permitted  whenever  the  real  income  of 
an  individual  leaves  him  less  than  $1  per  day  for  food. 

• That  all  Food  Stamps  be  made  available  the  same  day  welfare  payments  are  made. 

• That  uniform  regulations  regarding  the  distribution  of  Food  Stamps  be  established. 

• That  Food  Stamp  participants  not  be  forced  to  use  outdoor  distribution  facilities. 

• That  banks  distributing  Food  Stamps  should  be  made  to  serve  participants  during  all  the 
banking  hours,  and  serve  us  with  some  courtesy. 

• That  Food  Stamps  be  usable  in  the. purchase  of  canned  corn  beef,  sardines  and  other 
imported  foods  which  we  feel  are  cheap  in  some  areas,  and  recipients  participating  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  like  those  foods. 
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• That  State  and  local  governments  be  prohibited  from  collecting  sales  tax  on  all  food 
items.  As  an  interim  measure,  all  food  stamp  users  be  free  of  sales  tax. 

• "That  the  Food  Stamp  Program  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  participants  to  use  their  stamps 

to  purchase  cleaning  materials,  soap,  washing  powder,  etc. 

• That  the  Food  Program  be  changed,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  paying  the  costs  of  storing  and  distributing  commodity  foods. 

• That  the  Follow-Up  Conference  be  held  each  year,  with  full  participation  of  the  poor 
themselves. 

• That  HEW  be  directed  and  given  the  necessary  funds  to  contact  private  non-profit 
organizations  active  in  finding  poor  people  and  directing  them  to  the  Government 
programs  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

• That  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  be  among  the  organizations  selected. 

• That  the  VISTA  component  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be  continually 
funded  until  poverty  is  eliminated  in  this  country. 

• That  VISTA  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  be  expanded  as  follows: 

— That  more  indigenous  VISTA's  be  recruited. 

— That  more  private  responses  be  sought  outside  the  firm  confines  of  local 
government  and  agencies,  and 

— That  the  number  of  tours  of  service  for  individual  VISTA's  be  without  limits. 

• That  alt  non-profit  organizations  actively  working  toward  the  goals  set  down  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  be  granted  tax-exemption  status. 

• That  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  be  included  among  these  organizations. 

• That  the  IRS  regulation  forbidding  lobbying  for  legislative  changes  by  tax-exempted 
organizations  be  waived  in  the  areas  of  food,  nutrition  and  health,  and  guaranteed 
adequate  income. 

• That  an  information  campaign  be  immediately  launched  using  the  mass  media  to  dispel 
the  many  myths  which  perpetuate  about  welfare,  and  that  such  a campaign  have  as  its 
main  theme  "Welfare  As  a Right." 

And  one  point  which  I would  like  to  make  as  Representative  of  the  Poor:  1 heard  today 
that  people  might  be  ignorant  for  working  like  the  migrants  at  $1800  a year.  The  Family 
Assistance  Program  for  our  level  is  $1600  a year.  Now  we  poor  people  in  the  United  States 
today  are  living  off  of  approximately  $3,000  and  some  dollars  for  a family  of  four.  And  we 
still  have  a lot  of  hungry  children  that  go  to  bed  hungry  at  night. 

If  it  doesn't  take  an  education  to  teach  somebody,  then  it  doesn't  take  an  education  to  be 
ignorant.  To  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  is  about  the  worst  that  people  can 
take.  We  admit  that  we  need  a change.  But  a guaranteed  adequate  income  of  $5,500  is 
a liveable  income  for  a family  of  four,  which  is  under  what  most  of  the  Congress  have  stated. 
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They  state  that  it  takes  $6,480  a year  for  a family  of  four,  besides  their  medical  needs. 

Now  we  are  asking  for  $5,500,  and  I think  that  we  should  be  granted  these  things  — if 
people  realized  that  all  recipients  on  welfare  are  not  sitting  down  there  waiting  on 
Government  checks.  And  make  it  real  clear  to  the  public  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs,  and 
a lot  of  the  ones  that  are  working  should  be  subsidized  by  Welfare.  And,  on  Nixon's  Bill,  the 
mothers  that  are  out  there  working,  would  or  might  be  cut  off — which  is  really  bad, 
because  $1,600  will  not  take  care  of  a family  of  four. 


Thank  you. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOLLOW-UP  CONFERENCE  ON  FOOD,  NUTRITION  AND 

HEALTH 

Prepared  by  Professor  David  Call,  Dr.  Stanley  Gershoff,  John  Holloman,  M.D.,  Professor 
Michael  Latham,  Professor  Jean  Mayer,  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Young 

The  consensus  of  the  Follow-Up  Conference  was  that  the  Administration  ought  to  be 
commended  on  the  many  important  steps  already  taken;  in  particular,  the  wide  expansion 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  of  the  School  Lunch  Program.  These  achievements  have 
already  been  presented  in  the  preliminary  booklet  distributed  to  all  members  of  the 
Conference  as  well  as  in  the  presentation  of  Secretary  Hardin.  The  Conference  also  wants  to 
congratulate  the  Administration  on  some  of  the  measures  it  has  introduced  before  Congress. 
The  principle  of  Welfare  reform,  exemplified  in  the  concept  of  a Family  Assistance  Program, 
is  excellent  and  the  enactment  of  such  a measure  at  a level  of  support  adequate  to  support 
the  health,  nutrition  and  human  dignity  of  the  recipients  is  ah  indispensable  step  in  fulfilling 
basic  National  goals.  The  Conference  also  welcomes  the  fact  that  the  Administration  has 
introduced  a number  of  measures  such  as  unemployment  compensation  for  migrant 
workers,  which  it  hopes  it  will  again  push  forward  vigorously  in  the  coming  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Conference  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  a considerable  voluntary  effort  had 
been  made  by  a number  of  citizens'  groups  and  by  the  food  industry.  The  change  in  climate 
in  many  sections  of  the  food  industry  with  its  new  emphasis  on  the  nutritional  aspects  of 
food  and  its  enrichment  and  fortification  programs  is  an  important  step  in  making  our 
overall  food  supply  more  nutritious. 

While  a greal  deal  has  been  done,  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

1 . We  are  concerned  over  the  fact  that  full  extension  of  National  programs,  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and,  in  particular,  the  School  Lunch  Program  will  require  substantial  increases  in 
funding,  if  all  eligible  poor  people  are  to  be  covered,  which  is  the  President's  announced 
policy.  Currently  there  are  4 to  5 million  eligible  children  denied  the  benefits  of  the  free  and 
reduced-price  lunch  Program.  If  this  gap  is  to  be  removed  in  the  near  future,  more  money 
will  be  required.  Also  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  in  the  year  ahead  3 million  or  more  eligible 
people  will  be  added  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  These  necessary  increases  in  participation 
will  be  impossible  if  the  1972  budget  allocations  remain  unaltered.  We  are  distressed  that 
the  level  of  funding  for  food  programs  in  the  1972  budget  allows  for  no  real  growth  in 
participation.  We  are  also  concerned  that  this  whole  topic  of  funding  was  not  presented  at 
the  Follow-Up  meeting. 

2.  Another  area  of  concern  is  that  many  programs  are  mutilated  at  the  interface  of  Federal 
and  State  or  local  Goverments.  Three  factors  appear  of  importance  to  minimize  this 
difficulty.  First,  more  money  must  be  made  available  to  local  Governments  to  support  the 
costs  of  implementing  and  maintaining  food  programs.  Relatively  small  amounts  made 
available  for  out-reach  and  certification  should  reap  large  returns.  Such  increased  resources 
at  the  local  level  should  allow  for  a greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  these  funds  to  fit  the 
special  needs  of  each  area  or  locality.  Second,  it  is  essential  that  Federal  directives  be 
couched  in  more  clear,  curt  terms  so  that  local  authorities  understand  without  any  possible 
doubt  the  Federal  intent  to  reach  every  poor  child  or  every  poor  person  who  is  eligible  for 
food  programs.  At  present  too  many  directives  are  couched  in  such  language  as  to  create 
loopholes  for  those  local  authorities  who  are  unwilling  to  fulfill  legal  requirements.  National 
eligibility  standards  for  child  nutrition  programs  similar  to  those  enacted  for  food  stamps 
most  be  defined  without  any  possible  ambiguity.  The  combination  of  clear,  enforced, 
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Federal  standards  and  greater  local  flexibility  and  resources  ought  to  permit  a broader  reach 
of  Federal  programs  than  exists  presently.  Third,  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Conference  that 
poor  use  has  been  made  of  voluntary  organizations  in  the  fight  against  hunger.  Often  the 
tremendous  talent,  energy  and  even  money  of  volunteers  is  spent  fighting  the  various  levels 
of  Government  rather  than  in  extending  and  multiplying  the  outreach  and  services  of 
official  bodies.  The  fight  against  hunger  could  serve  as  an  exciting  pilot  project  in 
demonstrating  the  potential  of  the  partnership  between  the  Government  and  its  private 
citizens.  It  would  seem  that  a mechanism  within  Government  to  facilitate  this  must  be 
created.  We  urge  that  much  more  serious  consideration  be  given  to  this  matter.  In  general, 
the  articulation  between  Federal  goals  and  the  enormous  resources  in  manpower  and 
good-will  represented  by  voluntary  organizations  has  never  been  satisfactorily  bridged.  We 
urge  that  much  more  serious  consideration  be  given  to  this  matter  especially  in  an  attempt 
to  involve  volunteer  groups  at  the  local  level.  The  use  of  citizens'  advisory  committees  at 
various  levels  of  Government,  as  regards  both  poverty  and  consumer  programs,  still  needs  to 
be  developed. 

3.  As  regards  the  administration  of  nutrition  programs,  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  the 
Conference  is  that  the  need  for  coordination  of  nutrition  programs  emphasized  at  the  White 
House  Conference  still  remains  unfulfilled.  The  establishment  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  a welcome  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Conference  notes  with  satisfaction  the  program  of  Government  reorganization  including  the 
creation  of  a Department  of  Human  Resources  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  including  all 
food  and  nutrition  activities  under  the  leadership  of  an  officer  of  sufficient  rank  within  that 
new  Department.  At  the  same  time,  the  Conference  recognizes  that  this  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  will  take  time  to  be  effected  and  urges  that  the  coordination  between 
existing  Agencies  responsible  for  nutrition  programs  be  improved  with  a clear  designation  to 
professionals  and  to  the  public  as  to  whom,  in  the  Federal  Government,  is  responsible  for 
what  area. 

As  regards  the  content  of  these  programs,  we  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  to 
professionals  as  well  as  to  the  public  that  we  need  a rational  balance  between  action  and 
knowledge.  We  do  not  know  all  we  need  to  know  about  nutrition  or  food  quality  and 
safety,  yet  we  must  make  decisions  about  new  foods,  old  foods,  additives,  pesticides  and 
environmental  contaminants.  At  any  moment,  our  decisions  should  be  balanced  and 
sophisticated,  recognizing  that  our  knowledge  is  incomplete  and  that  we  must,  therefore, 
choose  among  risks  that  cannot  fully  be  known,  (e.g.  Shall  we  choose  at  the  moment 
persistent  pesticides  or  current  supplies  of  food  and  fiber?)  We  should  recognize  the  relation 
between  decisions  on  food  and  nutrition  and  other  elements  of  our  social  fabric  and  should 
be  reluctant  to  make  extreme  decisions  of  acceptance  or  abandonment  without  full  and 
informed  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  such  decisions. 

This  general  statement  has  very  specific  implications  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  setting 
up  of  nutritional  standards  and  of  safety  standards  by  regulatory  agencies.  There  is  a general 
agreement,  that  the  existing  machinery  to  provide  scientific  advice  from  the  nutrition 
community  to  regulatory  agencies  and  to  industry  needs  overhauling  and  speeding  up. 
Recognizing  that  knowledge  is  approximate,  the  Agencies  need  the  best  possible  scientific 
advice  at  any  one  time  in  order  to  function  and  this  advice  must  be  forthcoming  when  they 
need  it.  This  also  poses  an  obligation  for  the  regulatory  agencies  to  look  ahead  for  emerging 
problems  and  to  seek  solutions  before  those  problems  reach  "crisis"  proportions.  In  line 
with  this  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  acquisition  of 
the  Pine  Bluff  Facility  and  their  movement  into  a broader  based,  long-term  research  effort. 
Proper  coordination  with  other  scientific  groups  should  provide  a stronger  effort. 
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Finally,  it  is  the  consensus  of  this  Conference  that  while  nutrition  education  is  as  important 
as  ever,  there  is  greater  and  greater  recognition  that  the  scope  and  the  techniques  of 
nutrition  education  need  drastic  review.  The  inception  of  new  methods  of  labeling  foods 
requires  the  development  of  new  methods  of  nutrition  education.  Nutrition  education  must 
also  accept  responsibility  for  instructing  the  public  as  to  the  principles  on  which  both 
requirements  and  standards  of  safety  are  based  so  as  to  free  the  continued  atmosphere  of 
crises  which  discussions  of  our  food  supply  seems  to  have  engendered  in  the  past  year  or 
two.  The  willingness  of  the  food  industry  to  become  actively  involved  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Food  Council  of  America  and  the  Advertising  Council  is  a large  step  forward  and  further 
efforts  should  be  encouraged  and  supported.  Voluntary  regulation  of  media  advertising, 
particularly  as  regards  children,  and  a greater  participation  of  media  in  providing 
information  are  desirable. 

Specific  comments  on  the  response  of  the  Government  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  and  comments  on  the  Follow-Up 
Conference  would  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  general,  members  of  the  Conference  felt  that  there  is  a continuing  need  for 
non-governmental  review  of  progress  in  domestic  food  and  nutrition  programs.  They  were 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  held  a Follow-Up  Conference,  and  sent 
material  throughout  the  year  to  the  participants  of  the  1969  Conference.  They  appreciated 
the  fact  that  a Summary  Report  had  been  prepared  and  that  the  various  Departments 
concerned  had  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  1969  Conference  recommendations.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  generally  disappointed  with  some  aspects  of  the  Fojlow-Up 
Conference.  Holding  the  meeting  in  Williamsburg  not  only  made  it  inconvenient  for  people 
to  attend;  it  also,  inappropriately,  gave  the  appearance  that  the  Administration  had 
something  to  hide.  The  conferees  were  disappointed  that  they  were  given  little  advance 
knowledge  about  the  meeting  and  no  opportunity  to  seek  out  from  Government  sources  and 
from  members  of  the  original  panels  and  task  forces  detailed  information  concerning  the 
action  taken  during  the  past  14  months  on  their  recommendations.  The  Comprehensive 
Report  prepared  by  Government  Departments  and  Agencies,  which  was  delivered  about  a 
week  before  the  Conference,  did  not  in  many  cases  provide  adequate  information  on  the 
disposition  of  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Conference.  In  fact,  fViany  of  the 
recommendations  were  missed  and  even  more  importantly,  the  comments  were  so 
incompletely  and  carelessly  prepared  that  the  interests  of  the  Government  were  poorly 
served.  The  following  are  but  a few  examples  taken  from  the  groups  of  Panel  V: 

1.  The  recommendation  that  the  family  commodity  distribution  program  be  transferred  to 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  was  rejected  in  the  following  way: 

. . But  we  maintain  that  commodity  programs  are  of  a different  nature. 

Their  primary  thrust  is  to  help  balance  the  agricultural  economy  rather  than 
to  provide  income  substitutes.  They  serve  a different  constituency  than  that 
concerned  vvith  health  and  nutrition.'' 


This  is  absolutely  contrary  to  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  publicly  stated.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Government  has  agreed  with  the  charge  that  the  family  commodity 
programs  are  to  help  the  producers  not  the  consumers.  Is  this  an  official  position? 
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2.  The  recommendation  that  until  free  school  lunches  are  universal,  Congress  authorize  by 
law  the  use  of  food  stamps  to  pay  for  school  lunches  was  rejected  with  the  comment  that 
food  stamps  should  not  be  diverted  for  school  lunches  when  a program  specifically  for  that 
purpose  already  exists.  It  appears  that  the  respondent  did  not  read  the  recommendation. 
The  recommendation  was  to  cover  the  period  during  which  the  program  was  not  fully 
functioning.  At  this  time  there  are  still  4 to  5 million  school  children  without  the  means  to 
acquire  the  school  lunch  offered  in  their  schools. 

3.  The  recommendation  that  the  large-scale  mass  feeding  expertise  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  be  used  in  the  national  commitment  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  recommendation  was  not  appropriate  to 
the  missions  of  the  two  agencies.  This  is  an  astounding  answer!  Has  our  bureaucracy  become 
so  compartmentalized  and  inflexible  that  even  on  issues  of  major  social  importance  one 
agency  of  Government  can  not  expect  help  even  in  the  sharing  of  expertise  from  another? 

4.  The  recommendation  that  a National  Council  for  Food  and  Nutrition  be  established  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  was  rejected  in  the  following  way: 

"The  Council  feels  strongly  that  placing  a unit  in  the  Executive  Office  at  a 
level  immediately  under  the  President  may  well  raise  its  effectiveness  by 
investing  it  with  a claim  on  the  President's  time  and  attention.  But  that 
positioning  must  be  at  the  expense  of  his  attention  to  other  activities  thus 
may  result  in  a net  loss  of  overall  effectiveness." 


An  answer  written  this  way  certainly  could  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  problems  of 
hunger  in  the  United  States  are  not  important  enough  to  distract  the  President.  Whoever 
wrote  it,  did  him  no  service. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  with  other  examples  but  these  surely  illustrate  why  some  conferees 
found  the  Comprehensive  Report  prepared  for  the  Follow-up  Conference  so  disappointing. 
It  is  fortunate  that  in  some  important  food  and  nutrition  areas,  the  Government's  actions 
speak  louder  than  these  words.  We  want  to  again  emphasize  in  conclusion,  that  the  task 
remaining  Is  still  very  large.  We  urgently  seek  the  continuing  commitment  of  all 
governmental  bodies  so  that  those  gains  achieved  to  date  will  not  be  viewed  as  success  in  the 
fight  against  hunger,  but  only  as  an  encouraging  start  toward  solving  a most  critical  social 
problem. 
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DETAILED  EVALUATION  REPORTS  BY  SECTION 

SURVEILLANCE  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NUTRITION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


I.  GENERAL  EVALUATION 

We  recognize  that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  accepted  and  implemented  a 
number  of  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Conference.  Concrete  steps  have  been 
taken  to  launch  a comprehensive  attack  on  hunger  and  malnutrition.  A much  higher  priority 
has  been  given  to  these  problems  than  was  the  case  with  preceding  administrations. 

There  are  more  dollars,  more  sound  legislation,  more  poor  children  being  fed,  and  a 
liberalized  food  stamp  program.  The  problem  has  been  dented,  but  far  from  solved.  There  is 
no  just.fication  for  smugness.  We  applaud  what  has  been  done,  yet  we  regard  this  as—at 
best- -only  a good  beginning.  There  is  much  in  the  responses  to  the  Conference 
recommendations  that  troubles  us. 

In  terms  of  priorities.  Section  1 places  special  emphasis  on  the  following: 

~ Speedy  enactment  of  the  Family  Assistance  Program  with  provision  for  annual 
increments  up  to  the  minimum  benefit  which  will  bring  it  up  to  a significantly 
higher  level  than  is  provided  in  the  Administration's  pending  bill; 

Full  Administration  support  of  legislation  to  provide  social  benefits  to  "for- 
gotten" groups  such  as  migrant  workers; 

— Creation  of  strong  coordinating  mechanisms  at  the  Presidential  level  to  focus 
responsibility  and  follow-through,  as  well  as  evaluation,  of  Administration 
initiatives  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  during  the  tenure  of  President 
Nixon; 

~ Protection  of  Federally-assisted  programs  for  food  and  nutrition  from  being  lost 
to  sight  under  revenue-sharing  approaches  to  Federalism; 

— Government  leadership  in  developing  and  funding  an  adequate  national  supply  of 
trained  manpower  for  nutrition  and  health;  and 

— Consolidation  of  food  and  nutrition  programs  and  responsibilities  in  the  proposed 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 

These  are  the  broad  priorities  as  we  see  them. 

II.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  COMMENTS 

To  be  more  specific,  we  wish  to  spell  out  the  following  explicit  positions  adopted  by 
Section  I: 

A.  Organization  and  leadership.— We  are  troubled  to  note  that  the  Nutrition  Subcommittee 
of  the  Domestic  Council  does  not  include  anyone  with  professional  background  in  nutrition. 
This  is  u serious  limitation  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  group.  We  recommend  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  Subcommittee  be  broadened  to  include  individuals  competent  and 
conversant  in  nutrition  and  health. 

Responsibilities  for  nutrition  and  health  in  the  Executive  Branch  are  still 
fragmented.  This  defeats  hope  of  adopting  systematic  approaches  to  these  problems.  We 
recommend  that  in  the  President's  forthcoming  Cabinet  reorganization  plans,  all  food  and 
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nutrition  programs  be  consolidated  in  the  new  Department  of  Human  Resources  and  that  a 
serious  attempt  be  made^-once  and  for  all—to  end  the  divided  responsibility  for  food  and 
nutrition  programs  between  HEW  and  USDA.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  include  consumer  advocates  at  every  level  of  administra- 
tion. Should  the  Congress  reject  the  creation  of  a new  Human  Resources  Department,  we 
recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  be  assigned  clear  and 
unambiguous  responsibility— by  Executive  Order— for  all  food  and  nutrition  programs 
including  commodity  programs. 

B.  Community  participation.— We  are  very  much  troubled  by  the  remoteness  of  citizen 
involvement  in  monitoring,  surveillance,  and  service  delivery  programs.  We  do  not  feel  that 
the  Government  is  making  a sufficient  effort  to  include  the  groups  most  directly  concerned 
in  these  problems.  We  recommend  that  surveillance  and  monitoring,  as  well  as  service 
delivery,  be  tied  closely  into  community  involvement. 

C.  Funding  levels.— It  is  difficult  to  extract  from  the  1972  Budget  the  levels  of  funding  for 
important  supporting  activities  for  nutrition  and  health.  Information  is  fragmentary  except 
for  major  categories  such  as  food  stamps.  We  urge  that  the  1973  Budget  include  a breakout 
of  nutrition  and  health  funds  with  comparisons  to  prior  years. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  budget  does  not  adequately  provide  for  implementation 
of  local  demonstration  programs,  high-risk  target  group  programs,  core  management  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  cf  HEW,  and  monitoring  and  surveillance  work.  In  a number  of 
important  areas  including  some  critical  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are 
concerned  that  modest  budget  increases  have  been  denied  in  a budget  that  is  deliberately 
oriented  toward  expansion  and  deficit  financing.  To  be  more  specific,  we  are  greatly 
concerned  that  the  funding  level  is  inadequate  for  surveillance  programs  to  monitor  the 
nutritional  status  of  high  risk  groups.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  maintaining  of  a $3  million 
level  of  effort  can  even  remotely  begin  to  assess  the  nutritional  state  of  the  population.  « 

Moreover,  contracts  and  grants  should  be  provided  to  follow  up  and  correct— promptly— 
those  serious  conditions  that  are  discovered  through  surveillance.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  has  been  provided. 

D.  Nutrition  and  Health  Manpower.— The  White  House  Conference  was  appalled  to  discover 
the  acute  shortage  of  trained  nutrition  and  health  manpower.  It  urged  that  the  Government 
focus  on  this  problem  as  a high  priority.  We  find  no  evidence  whatever  that  new  emphasis, 
and  appropriate  financing,  has  been  given  to  this  problem.  Since  the  President  has  indicated 
his  intention  to  come  forward  with  new  initiatives  in  health,  we  recommend  strongly  that  in 
the  forthcoming  national  health  legislation  there  be  explicit  and  substantial  provision  for 
education  and  training  of  professional  and  paraprofessional  manpower  for  nutrition  and 
health. 

E.  State  and  Local  Action.— We  agree  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  do  the  whole  job 
of  improving  the  nutrition  and  health  of  the  nation.  State  and  local  follow-through  must  be 
provided.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  States  and  localities  to  act.  We  recommend  that  HEW  and  USDA  actively  work  with 
state  and  local  governments  in  monitoring  nutrition  health  status  and  providing  food  and 
nutrition  services. 

F.  National  v.  Targeted  surveys.— We  are  distressed  by  the  disproportionate  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  compared  vyith  the  grossly  Inadequate  efforts  to  assess  local 
problems  and  needs  as  the  basis  for  mounting  remedial  programs. 
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G.  Federat-State  Fiscal  Relations.— While  we  see  the  strong  merits  of  revenue-sharing  and 
other  approaches  to  shifting  t'esponsiblllty  from  the  Federal  Government  to  States  and 
localities,  we  are  frankly  concerned  that  this  may  result  in  blurring  Federal,  State,  and  local 
accountability  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  hungry.  We  urge  that  in  designing 
these  changes  in  Federal-State  relations,  explicit  steps  be  taken  to  identify  funds, 
responsibilities,  and  performance  of  State  and  local  governments. 
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ESTABLISHING  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  NUTRITION  OF  VULNERABLE  GROUPS: 

PANELS  1-5  (General) 


I.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  COMMENTS 

A.  Establishment  of  an  Office  of  Nutrition.— The  Panel  recommends  the  establishment  of 
an  office  within  the  White  House  to  report  to  the  President  and  advise  him  regarding 
progress  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  alt  Americans.  This  office  should  recognize  that 
nutrition  is  an  important  component  of  health.  The  office  should  be  supplemented  by  an 
advisory  panel  with  representatives  of  professional  and  consumer  groups,  as  well  as  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  program  activity. 

The  need  for  such  an  office  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  response  to  the  1969 
White  House  Conference  recommendations,  which  are  in  a number  of  instances: 
(1)  fragmented  in  nature,  (2)  inappropriate  to  the  recommendation,  or  concerned  with  only 
a fraction  of  the  total  problem,  and  (3)  defensive  (as  is  to  be  anticipated  when  an  agency 
reports  on  its  own  activities). 

B.  Food  stamps.— The  panel  applauds  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  people  receiving  food 
stamps  has  increased  from  3.5  to  10  million  and  that  an  additional  34  counties  have  now 
been  brought  into  the  program.  In  addition,  the  intention  of  transferring  the  authority  for 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  from  the  USD  A to  the  DHEW,  the  increase  in  food  stamp 
bonuses,  and  the  issuance  of  free  food  stamps  to  those  with  lowest  income.*  are  positive  and 
helpful  changes. 

Other  improvements  include  the  decision  to  perm  it  .the  issuance  of  food  stamps  at 
varying  times  of  the  month  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family.  The  convenience  offered  to 
recipients  of  public  assistance  by  mailing  food  stamps  with  the  monthly  welfare  check  is 
considerable.  Finally,  the  establishment  of  national  standards  of  qualification  for  participa* 
tion  In  the  food  stamp  program  removes  a national  inequity. 

While  recognizing  the  major  beneficial  changes  in  this  Federal  program,  the  panel 
believes  that  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement  and  that  equitable  and  effective 
administration  of  the  food  stamp  program  will  depend  upon  innovation  as  well  as 
incorporation  of  the  following  specific  changes: 

1.  Scale  and  relationship  to  cash  assistance.  The  President's  budget  identified  $2 
billion  for  the  food  stamp  program  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  is  based  upon  the 
annualized  rate  of  expenditure  expected  in  June  1971  and  therefore  will  prevent 
benefits  from  reaching  the  remaining  12  million  people  living  below  the  poverty 
line.  To  bring  these  Americans  into  the  program  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
at  least  an  additional  $2.5  billion  in  1972  and  an  additional  $3  billion  in  the 
following  year. 


It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  panel  does  not  consider  the  food  stamp  program  as 
a permanent  fixture  of  American  life.  Rather  it  visualizes  the  program  as  an  interim 
expediency  to  bridge  the  present  state  of  wide-spread  malnutrition,  with  a 
period  in  the  development  of  this  nation  when  an  adequate  family  assistance 
program  with  cash  support  for  all  poor  families  will  obviate  the  need  for  script  as 
a means  of  payment  for  food.  The  panel  believes  that  a date  should  be  set  for  the 
discontinuance  of  this  program  when  cash  support  is  adequate. 
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2.  Use  for  non-food  items.  The  Food  Stamp  program  should  be  enlarged  to  permit 
food  stamps  to  be  used  for  purchase  of  a limited  number  of  domestic  necessities 
such  as  soap,  cleaning  material,  sanitary  napkins,  diapers,  and  cooking  utensils. 

3.  Allotment  size.  The  present  monthly  limit  of  $106  as  the  stamp  ceiling  for  a 
family  of  four  is  unrealistic,  unsound,  and  can  only  serve  to  perpetuate 
malnutrition,  even  if  it  prevents  starvation  or  hunger.  A person  can  hardly 
maintain  health  on  a daily  expenditure  of  29  cents  per  meal  for  food. 

4.  Work  requirement.  The  demand  that  eligibility  for  food  stamps  requires 
acceptance  of  work  at  wage  levels  set  by  statutes  in  agricultural  states  is 
unrealistic  and  will  perpetuate  inequities.  In  some  states  this  wage  may  be  as  low 
as  30  cents  per  hour.  The  hourly  wage  of  $1.30  identified  in  the  present 
legislation  applies  only  to  those  states,  having  no  minimum  wage  law  or  to 
industries  in  interstate  commerce.  The  panel  believes  that  the  Federally 
established  hourly  minimal  wage  of  $1.60  should  prevail  on  a nationwide  basis, 
and  only  jobs  providing  such  payment  should  qualify  in  determining  the 
willingness  of  participants  to  accept  work  in  order  to  receive  food  stamps. 

5.  Purchase  requirement.  The  assumption  that  those  living  in  poverty  and  receiving 
public  assistance  as  well  as  food  stamps  must  spend  30%  of  their  income  on  food 
unfairly  penalizes  the  poor.  Middle  class  Americans  spend  only  17%  of  their 
income  on  food,  and  a similar  schedule  should  apply  to  all. 

6.  Admin istrative  costs.  The  requirement  that  local  jurisdictions  assume  the 
administrative  costs  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  poor  in  so  far  as  it  discourages  county  or  city  participation.  The  panel 
believes  that  all  administrative  costs  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  government. 

7.  Self-certification.  The  current  regulation  permitting  those  receiving  public 
assistance  payments  to  enroll  in  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  by  self-declaration  deserves 
commendation.  The  panel  recommends  that  similar  regulations  apply  to  the 
working  poor,  those  not  receiving  welfare  payments,  who  by  virtue  of  nationally 
established  standards,  qualify  for  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The 
savings  in  administrative  costs  as  well  as  equity  provide  strong  arguments  favoring 
such  a procedure. 

8.  Free  stamps.  While  the  present  law  provides  free  food  stamps  for  those  with 
monthly  incomes  below  $30.00,  less  than  230,000  people  will  benefit  from  this 
liberalization.  The  panel  recommends  that  the  cut-off  point  for  free  food  stamps 
be  raised  considerably.  The  minimal  income  for  a family  of  four  identified  in  the 
Administration's  Family  Assistance  program  ($1600  per  year)  would  make  a 
more  realistic  cut-off  point  and  add  only  an  estimated  $100  million  to  the  cost  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Plan  or  less  than  5%  to  the  projected  cost  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

9.  Hours  of  issuance  and  facilities.  Those  receiving  food  stamps  have  complained 
that  hours  of  issuance  and  facilities  for  procurement  are  frequently  inconvenient 
and  undesirable.  Those  who  must  wait,  often  during  inclement  weather,  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  indoors.  This  request  is  so  basic  and  modest  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  such  regulation  now  exists.  The  panel  endorses  this  request. 
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10.  Purchase  of  meals  for  the  elderly.  Many  who  receive  food  stamps  are  old  or 
infirm.  They  could  receive  gredter  benefit  if  they  could  use  food  stamps  to 
purchase  meals  outside  the  home  from  either  profit  or  nonprofit  organizations. 
The  statutes  should  be  modified  to  permit  such  freedom. 

11.  Additional  stamps  for  special  needs.  The  present  Food  Stamp  Program 
stipulates  the  dollar  value  of  stamps  available  to  a family  of  given  size.  These 
limits  project  average  though  marginal  food  needs  and  fail  to  recognize  the 
special  caloric  needs  of  pregnant  women  or  young  children.  The  panel 
recommends  that  there  be  greater  flexibility  in  the  program  so  that  the  added 
needs  of  those  with  special  dietary  requirements  could  temporarily  be  met 
through  issuance  of  additional  food  stamps  at  no  extra  cost. 

C.  Commodity  Distribution  Program.—The  Commodity  Distribution  Program  was  originally 
designed  to  cope  with  agricultural  surpluses  and  not  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  families. 
While  recognizing  that  this  program  has  in  the  past  served  to  alleviate  hunger  in  America,  the 
panel  believes  it  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible  as  a means  of  providing  food  for 
families.  This  program  is  needed  for  institutional  feeding  programs  but  it  is  intrinsically 
ineffective,  inefficient,  and  inappropriate  for  feeding  family  units. 

During  the  past  18  months  the  number  of  jurisdictions  using  this  program  has 
decreased  from  1155  to  1061.  However,  the  progress  appears  unnecessarily  slow.  The  panel 
recommends  that  a specific  date  be  set  for  the  discontinuance  of  this  program  as  part  of 
assistance  provided  to  families.  During  its  remaining  life,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
separate  the  commodity  support  element  from  the  human  nutrition  component  of  this 
program . 

D.  Day  Care.-The  fact  that  HEW  (through  the  Office  of  Child  Development)  is  working 
with  the  Congress  in  development  of  additional  new  legislation  to  provide  federal  funds  for 
a wide  range  of  day  care  programs  is  most  encouraging.  We  believe  it  extremely  important  to 
approach  the  problems  of  day  care  separately  from  those  of  the  Family  Assistance  Program. 
The  need  for  day  care  centers  goes  beyond  the  desire  to  move  more  people  off  welfare  rolls 
and  into  the  labor  market.  For  example,  it  is  needed  for  teen-aged  mothers  who  wish  to 
complete  high  school.  Such  programs  offer  a major  mechanism  for  bringing  not  only 
educational  opportunities  to  pre-school  children  but  also  for  making  available  health  care 
and  nutritional  benefits.  Therefore,  day  care  should  be  linked  with  other  health-related 
activities  rather  than  the  Family  Assistance  Program.  We  do  not  identify  any  item  in  the 
1972  budget  specifically  designated  for  major  expansion  of  day  care  delivery.  The  goal  of 
3.5  million  children  receiving  day  care  by  1975  (Panel  11*2,  Recommendation  IM)  has 
extremely  little  likelihood  of  being  reached. 

E.  School  breakfast  and  School  lunch.— Under  the  present  Administration,  the  number  of 
students  receiving  free  and  reduced-price  school  lunches  has  increased  from  3 million  to  5.4 
million. 


However,  USDA  and  the  Office  of  Education  estimate  that  students  in  need  of  such 
school  lunches  number  8.9  million— 3.5  million  more  than  the  number  now  receiving  them. 

In  spite  of  this  gap,  the  President's  budget  for  free  and  reduced  cost  school  lunches, 
which  rose  from  $132.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  $356.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1971  has 
been  held  to  this  level  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  not  presently  covered  by  the  school  lunch 
programs  and  the  even  larger  number  needing  school  breakfast  programs,  there  is  a definite 
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need  for  an  upward  revision  in  budget  estimates  for  the  school  lunch,  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch,  school  breakfast,  equipment  assistance,  state  administrative  expense,  special 
(non-school)  feeding  and  nutrition  training  and  survey  programs  during  fiscal  year  1972. 
Furthermore,  since  not  all  fiscal  year  1971  funds  have  been  utilized  by  state  and  local 
authorities  responsible  for  school  feeding  programs,  renewed  efforts  must  be  made  to  inspire 
greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  slate  and  local  governments. 

F.  Meals  for  the  Elderly.— The  recommendation  for  permanent  funding  of  programs  for 
daily  meal  delivery  service  (Panel  11-4,  Recommendation  I,  paragraph  2)  has  received 
inadequate  attention.  Thirty  demonstration  programs  funded  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  have  already  or  will  shortly  come  to  an  end.  A consortium  of  government  agencies 
operating  under  White  House  direction  and  constraints  now  proposes  another  pilot  project. 
The  effort  is  to  develop  a program  to  be  included  in  the  Amendments  to  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  incorporating  meals  for  the  elderly  as  an  element  in  an  omnibus 
package  of  special  services.  No  permanent  funding  for  meal  delivery  systems  has  been 
developed  or  even  proposed.  This  suggests  a desire  to  institutionalize  the  demonstration  or 
pilot  project  approach—thus  avoiding  the  real  task  of  converting  ideas  proven  in 
demonstrations  into  the  delivery  of  services  to  all  those  in  need  rather  than  to  the  mere 
handful  participating  in  demonstration  programs.  The  task  of  making  such  large-scale  service 
programs  self-supporting  has  never  been  approached  but  obviously  is  an  area  deserving  high 
level  consideration. 

G.  General  Comments:  Non-Responsive— The  Panel  agreed  that  the  replies  of  agencies  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Conference  were  too  frequently  not  responsive  to 
the  issues.  For  example: 

—The  Panel  made  B recommendations  about  nutrition  education.  The  first  of 
those,  regarding  "sound  nutrition  education  in  . . . all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools"  was  considered  by  the  Office  of  Education  as  "accept— advisory"  but  in 
effect  the  reply  was  that  "curriculum  is  a State/Local  matter."  This  answer  was  not 
responsive. 

—HEW  responded  to  recommendations  VI  2-8  of  Panel  11-1  with  "accept:  Parts 
2-6,  B"  and  "reject  Part  7".  The  identification  of  the  reason  for  rejecting  Item  7 was 
inadequate  and  immaterial. 

—Recommendations  of  Panel  11-2  on  "early  screening  of  obese  preschoolers" 
received  in  reply  a statement  that  "HEW  will  continue  to  screen  . . .".  Such  activity 
will  affect  no  more  than  a very  small  percentage  of  the  children  at  risk. 

—Panel  11-3  made  four  recommendations  regarding  hypertension  and  HEW  replied 
"accept— advisory:  Part  1-4".  The  Panel,  however,  is  unaware  of  any  action  or 
planned  program  that  could  be  considered  truly  responsive  to  recommendations  1 
and  4.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a "vigorous  public  and  professional  education 
campaign".  The  reply  that  there  is  work  on  "an  experimental  physician's  assistance 
training  program"  for  rural  areas  of  Tennessee  is  not  evidence  of  comprehension  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  job  which,  actually,  potentially  aims  at  some  20-1-  million 
hypertensive  people  in  the  U.S. 

—Panel  11-1  and  Panel  11-2  recommended  (as  did  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children)  that  comprehensive  health  care  be  provided  to  alt  children  and  that  such 
care  be  a right  rather  than  a privilege.  This  recommendation  was  rejected  by  HEW 
(p.  30  and  p.  39).  Such  action  is  incomprehensible,  and  the  reasons  given  totally 
inadequate. 
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ESTABLISHING  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  NUTRITION  OF  VULNERABLE  GROUPS 
PANEL  6:  GROUPS  FOR  WHOM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS 
SPECIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 


I.  GENERAL  EVALUATION 

We  are  gratified  that  progress  has  been  made  to  reduce  malnutrition  and  hunger  in 
America.  We  are  pleased  that  several  departments  of  the  government  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  respond  in  detail  to  the  very  extensive  list  of  recommendations  submitted  by  this  and 
other  panels.  Although  progress  has  been  made,  very  large  problems  remain.  We  realize  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  do  everything.  With  many  of  the  specific  recommendations 
the  response  was  to  reject  them  with  a statement  that  legislation  or  funding  did  not  allow 
acceptance.  In  these  cases  we  would  have  liked  the  government  to  have  responded  by 
accepting  the  views  expressed  in  the  recommendation  and  then  to  have  stated  that  the 
Executive  branch  would  draft  the  necessary  legislation,  press  for  its  passage  and  see  that  it 
was  adequately  funded. 

II.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  COMMENTS 

A.  Adequate  income  for  all  Americans.— The  first  priority,  in  the  goal  to  end  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  should  be  the  provision  of  an  adequate  income  for  all  Americans.  We  support 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  but  we  believe  that  the  proposed  income  support  level  is  grossly 
inadequate  and  needs  to  be  raised  much  higher. 

B.  Special  needs.— The  government,  having  expanded  its  assistance  in  the  area  of  food 
stamps  and  school  feeding,  has  not  addressed  itself  adequately  to  the  underlying  problems  as 
they  affect  several  of  the  groups  with  which  this  panel  is  especially  concerned.  For  example: 

— There  is  a need  for  a variety  of  measures  to  help  end  migrancy  as  a way  of  life; 

— The  problem  of  self-government  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  yet  been 
solved; 

— The  despicable  basic  conditions  and  problems  which  maintain  Indians  In  a state 
of  indignity  and  poverty  have  not  been  tackled; 

— The  difficulties  of  geography  and  distance  result  in  special  problems  for  those  In 
Alaska,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific,  and  these  groups  accordingly  require 
special  attention. 

C.  Coordination  and  Follow-Up.— The  Panel  recommends  that  the  December  1970 
comprehensive  report  responding  to  the  White  House  Conference  recommendations  be  made 
available  to  all  those  who  attended  the  1969  conference  and  also  to  others  who  might  be 
involved  in  implementation  of  the  recommendations.  We  also  recommend  that  a further 
response  or  progress  report  be  prepared  about  twelve  months  from  now,  and  that  a 
follow-up  conference  be  called  to  react  to  this  response.  In  the  meantime,  the  government 
should  appoint  one  person  or  office  that  could  respond  to  queries  which  arise  out  of  the 
conference. 

‘D.  Food  Stamp  Changes.— Although  gratified  with  the  increased  amount  of  money 
budgeted  for  food  stamps  we  recommend  certain  changes.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  work 
provision,  especially  in  cases  where  families  have  children.  This  provision  will  condemn 
children  to  a life  scarred  by  malnutrition  and  hunger  because  of  the  sins  of  their  parents.  To 
allow  poor  children  to  go  hungry  by  denying  their  parents  food  stamps  is  not  justified.  We 
recommend  that  additional  food  stamps  be  provided,  above  that  now  allowed,  in  remote 
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areas  where  food  costs  are  much  above  the  national  average.  We  are  told  that  this  has  been 
allowed  in  Alaska.  It  should  apply  also  to  certain  Indian  reservations,  and  to  islands  in  the 
Pacific  and  Carribean. 

E.  Transfer  of  all  Food  Programs  to  HEW.—lt  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  at  last  the 
government  proposes  to  transfer  the  Food  Stamp  Program  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  HEW  where  it  rightly  belongs.  It  is  alarming  to  hear  that  "commodity 
programs  are  of  a different  kind"  and  that  the  government  considers  their  primary  function 
to  be  "to  balance  the  agricultural  economy"  and  that  they  serve  "a  different  constituency 
than  that  concerned  with  health  and  nutrition."  Because  the  original  recommendation  of 
this  panel  to  transfer  food  programs  also  included  food  stamp;  food  commodity,  and  school 
lunch  programs,  we  can  assume  that  both  the  food  commodity  and  the  school  lunch 
program  are  still  considered  by  the  government  as  having  a primary  goal  of  helping  the 
farmer,  and  not  helping  the  malnourished  child  or  the  hungry  poor.  This  is  an  incredible 
admission.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  in  1968  stated  in  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  that  we  cannot  have  our  children,  we  cannot 
have  the  poor  of  the  nation  fed  on  the  basis  of  convenience  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
commodities.  Our  panel  believes  that  there  is  a basic  conflict  of  interest  in  a moral  sense  in 
having  the  same  agency  be  involved  in  the  disposal  of.  surpluses  and  in  setting  up  the 
programs  by  which  the  children  and  poor  of  the  nation  are  going  to  be  fed.  We  believe  that 
it  is  essential  that  all  food  programs  be  based  on  nutritional  needs  and  not  on  economic 
factors  or  food  surpluses.  The  country  should  produce  the  surplus  foods  that  are  required 
nutritionally.  The  reverse  should  not  be  true.  If  and  when  the  proposed  government 
reorganization  is  implemented,  we  recommend  that  all  food  programs  be  brought  together 
in  the  new  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

F.  Free  school  lunches  for  all,  attention  to  ofTreservation  Indians,  and  nutrition  education 
in  HEW.— Although  dealt  with  in  our  specific  comments  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
recommendations  for  a universal  free  lunch  program,  for  attention  to  Indians  not  living  on 
reservations,  and  to  the  expansion  of  nutrition  education  under  the  auspices  of  HEW. 

G.  Inadequate  Time  for  Response.— We  feel  that  the  follow-up  conference  was  called  too 
hastily.  It  did  not  allow  adequate  preparation  of  responses  to  the  comprehensive  report.  In 
our  panel  we  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  either  of  the  Sub-Panel  chairmen  or 
the  migrant  group.  Therefore,  our  response  is  inadequate  in  this  area.  Finally,  although 
gratified  that  responses  have  been  made  to  most  of  our  recommendations,  we  feel  that  many 
of  the  responses  are  inadequate.  Considerable  time  and  thought  were  put  into  the 
recommendations  and  in  some  cases  the  response  shows  either  a lack  of  understanding  or 
inadequate  consideration  of  these  recommendations, 

H.  Detailed  Sub-panel  Recommendations.— Appendix  A contains  the  detailed  responses  of 
each  of  the  following  groups: 

— Pacific; 

— Caribbean; 

— American  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives; 

— Migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers;  and 

— the  District  of  Columbia. 
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THE  PROVISION  OF  FOOD  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  CONSUMER: 
GUIDELINES  FOR  FEDERAL  ACTION 


We  have  separated  our  recommendations  and  observations  into  two  categories: 
General  recommendations  (four  in  number)  which  affect  several  panels  in  our  section  or 
other  sections,  and  specific  recommendations  growing  out  of  discussions  or  recommenda- 
tions previously  reported  by  individual  panels.  In  addition  to  the  four  general  recommenda- 
tions, we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  recommendation  dealing  with  the  need  for 
a single  regulatory  agency. 

I.  GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Balance  between  Knowledge  and  Action.  — In  all  of  the  food  and  health  problems  facing 
our  society,  we  should  recognize  the  need  for  a rational  balance  between  action  and 
knowledge.  We  do  not  know  all  we  need  to  know  about  nutrition  or  safety,  yet  we  must 
make  decisions  about  new  foods,  old  foods,  additives,  pesticides  and  environmental 
contaminants.  At  any  moment,  our  decisions  should  be  balanced  and  sophisticated, 
recognizing  that  our  knowledge  is  incomplete  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  choose  among 
risks  that  cannot  fully  be  known.  (For  example:  Shall  we  choose  at  the  moment  persistent 
pesticides  or  current  supplies  of  food  and  fiber?)  We  should  recognize  the  relation  between 
decisions  on  food  and  nutrition  and  other  elements  of  our  social  fabric  and  should  be 
reluctant  to  make  extreme  decisions  of  acceptance  or  abandonment  without  full  and 
informed  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  such  decisions. 

B.  Agency  Responses  to  Recommendations.— Our  panels  observed  that  the  agency 
comments  sometimes  were  too  brief  to  be  fully  responsive  or  understandable.  In  certain 
cases,  they  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  answering  agency  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  the 
discussion  behind  the  recommendation.  We  urge  that  these  recommendations  and  comments 
be  followed  by  discussions  between  the  Panel  Chairman  and  appropriate  Assistant 
Secretaries  or  Agency  Heads  to  assure  better  mutual  understanding. 

C.  Better  Policy  Coordination. -Some  recommendations  concern  data  gathering  and  some 
concern  action.  Responses  do  not  make  clear  how  the  survey  findings  will  influence  the 
actions  or  the  action  needs  influence  the  surveys.  It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  not  only 
better  interagency  communication  but  a supra- agency  collation  and  evaluation  of  what 
information  can  and  should  be  obtained. 

D.  Reports  to  Original  Panel  Members.— We  recommend  that  each  of  the  original  panel 
members  of  the  December  1969  conference  receive  the  responses  to  the  recommendations 
of  his  panel  as  distributed  here  together  with  the  actions  of  the  follow-up  conference  and 
the  summary  report. 

II.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  COMMENTS 

A.  Traditional  Foods—The  panel  makes  the  following  recommendations.  A complete 
analysis  is  attached  as  Appendix  B. 

1.  Nutrition  labeling.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  basic  approach  to  accurate  and 
effective  nutritional  labeling  and  education.  Strong  doubts  exist  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  basic  food  group  approach  and  also  about  the  feasibility  of 
the  compositional  approach.  It  is  important  that  programs  not  be  finally 
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Structured  at  top  early  a date.  Specific  emphasis  must  be  given  to  how  to 
motivate  the  consumer  to  make  effective  use  of  the  systems  and  information  to 
be  developed. 

2.  Greater  weight  to  nutrition  improvement  in  USD  A programs.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  in  its  new  and  current  programs  give  weight  to 
nutritional  improvement  of  the  national  diet  at  least  equal  to  the  weight  given 
agricultural  assistance.  (For  example,  nutritive  value  should  be  given  at  least  as 
much  emphasis  as  gross  yield,  regional  adaptability,  or  pest  resistance.) 

3.  Genetic  improvement  in  basic  foods.  There  must  be  constant  heavy  pressure  to 
build  into  traditional  foods  improved  nutritional  quality  such  as  a balanced 
amino  acid  composition  through  genetic  improvement  of  basic  foods— among 
them  rice,  wheat,  corn  and  beans. 

B.  New  Foods.— The  panel  on  new  foods  makes  the  following  observations: 

1.  Need  for  leadership.  There  has  been  substantial  concern  expressed  that  statutory 
requirements  and  administrative  procedures  may  delay  implementation  of 
programs  of  nutritional  improvement.  More  prompt  and  effective  action  by 
Government  Agencies  will  often  require  more  decisive  and  timely  leadership  and 
response  from  the  professional  nutrition  community,  while  recognizing  that  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  act  upon  inadequate  data. 

2.  Organization  of  nutrition  activities.  The  disparate  responses  from  the  several 
Agencies  on  a number  of  key  conference  recommendations  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a recommendation  already  made  by  several  panels  that  the 
functions  concerned  with  regulatory  activities  on  foods  be  organizationally 
combined.  This  would  serve  to  formalize  and  extend  the  considerable  improve- 
ment in  liaison  and  cooperation  that  has  already  taken  place.  There  is  a further 
need  for  a National  nutritional  agency  independent  of  regulatory  activity. 
(Previous  Rec.  II  and  IX). 

3.  More  prompt  nutritional  upgrading.  More  use  needs  to  be  made  by  industry  of 
temporary  marketing  permits  for  nutritional  upgrading  of  standardized  foods. 
Regulatory  agency  response  should  be  expedited  by  adequate  staffing  in  the 
organizational  elements  concerned  with  food  standards.  The  inclusion  in  all 
standards,  wherever  possible,  of  provision  for  the  use  of  "all  safe  and  suitable 
ingredients"  would  add  useful  flexibility.  There  is  a real  need  to  provide  more 
prompt  nutritional  and  functional  upgrading  and  updating  of  standards  of 
identity.  (Previous  Rec.  V,  et  al.) 

C.  Food  Safety.— The  panel  on  food  safety  offers  the  following  views: 

1.  The  Section  III  panels  view ’with  strong  approval  the  acquisition  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Facility  and  its  use  for  developing  and 
defining  more  effective  methods  for  testing  of  food  and  environmental  chemicals 
for  safety.  (Previous  Rec.  XIII  et  al.) 

2.  The  current  review  of  substances  generally  recognized  as  safe  (GRAS)  for  their 
intended  use  in  food  should  be  completed  with  all  possible  dispatch.  (Previous 
Rec.  IV)  * 
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3.  We  urge  a restudy  at  a higher  governmental  level  of  a previous  recommendation 
for  a study  panel  to  review  possible  modification  of  the  Delaney  Clause  to 
provide  for  the  exercise  of  scientific  judgment.  (Previous  Rec.  VII) 

D.  Food  Quality.— The  panel  on  food  quality  notes  that: 

V Continuous  inspection.  Traditional  practices  of  so-called  continuous  inspection 
are  a comfortingly  titled  concept  which  falls  far  short  of  conveying  to  the 
consumer  the  protection  available  from  upgrading  inspection  procedures  and 
personnel  and  using  modern  methods  of  statistical  quality  control.  While  broadly 
applicative,  this  comment  and  recommendation  for  an  extension  of  such 
upgrading  and  statistical  control  procedures  is  particularly  true  and  needed  in 
areas  of  microbiological  safety  such  as  salmonellosis  and  trichinosis.  (Previous 
Rec.  VI) 

2.  Improved  grading  standards  for  beef.  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  the  Section  111 
Panels  that  the  present  grading  standards  for  beef  do  not  effectively  encourage 
the  production  of  beef  that  combines  a low  fat  to  lean  ratio  with  high 
acceptability.  An  examination  of  our  previous  recommendation  and  the  response 
suggests  that  this  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which  the  responding  agency  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  the  discussion  preceding  our  recommendation.  We 
strongly  urge  a review  of  the  previous  recommendation  supported  by  a 
conference  as  called  for  in  our  General  Recommendation  No.  2.  (Previous  Rec. 
IV) 
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I.  GENERAL  EVALUATION 

There  is  a consensus  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  Panel  IV  which  Indicates  a 
need  for  the  establishment  of  priorities  in  nutrition  education-providing  a maximum 
contribution  to  the  increased  nutritional  status  of  the  population  of  this  nation. 

The  panel  sees  the  need  for  nutrition  education  efforts  in  four  main  areas.  They  are: 

1.  Primary  and  Secondary  School  Education 

2.  Professional  School  Education 

3.  Continuing  Education  of  Practicing  Professionals,  including  especially  the 
medical  profession. 

4.  Education  of  the  consumer  public. 

In  the  area  of  Primary  and  Secondary  school  nutrition  education  there  are  needs  for 
model  curriculum  development  which  will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  school  and  pre-school 
age  groups  to  know  and  understand  the  significance  of  nutritional  health  and  fitness. 
Recognizing  that  the  school  children  of  today  have  a significant  influence  on  the 
community,  the  spin-off  benefits  from  these  nutrition  education  efforts  can  do  much  to 
improve  the  general  nutritional  status  of  all  people. 

The  Panel  recognizes  the  lack  of  or  limit  of  nutrition  education  in  professional 
schools— particularly  in  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry.  Increased  efforts  must  be  under- 
taken to  improve  the  ability  of  such  schools  to  prepare  the  soon-to-be-practicing  professional 
for  the  nutrition  and  nutrition  related  problems  which  he  will  face  in  day-to-day  activities. 
Emphasis  must  also  be  given  to  the  development  and  provision  of  resources  to  provide 
career  opportunities  for  professional  workers  trained— as  an  aid  to  recruitment. 

The  need  for  emphasis  in  the  area  of  continuing  education  of  the  practicing 
professional  is  equally  important.  The  nutritional  problems  which  face  our  nation  today  are 
of  relatively  recent  origin,  and  with  continuing  technological  advances  and  changes  in  our 
environment  new  problems  will  continue  to  present  themselves. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  matter  of  education  of  the  consumer  public  is  a 
major  concern.  Even  though  this  country  provides  an  abundance  of  food  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  its  population,  and  even  if  each  individual  were  able  to  seek  and  meet  these  needs 
through  a variety  of  means,  there  is  no  assurance  of  attaining  a balanced  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  for  all  people.  Efforts  must  be  implemented  through  the  use  of  mass  media 
techniques  which  will  permit  advancement  of  the  consumers*  knowledge  of  adequate 
nutritional  health  and  how  it  can  be  attained.  Similarly,  efforts  must  be  made  to  control 
false  advertising  that  works  at  cross  purposes  with  this  goal. 

The  Panel  highlights  one  general  need— the  development  of  a National  Nutrition 
policy,  which  would  incorporate  the  educational  needs  which  have  been  considered  in  this 
Panel  as  well  as  all  other  areas  of  nutrition  concern.  The  development  of  such  a policy  will 
permit  comprehensive  program  development  based  on  expressed  priorities  and  assist 
governmental  agencies  at  all  levels  (Federal,  State,  and  Local)  to  pursue  the  general  goals 
and  objectives  of  a National  Nutrition  Program. 
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II.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  COMMENTS 

The  individual  panel  section  reports  which  follow  describe  further  the  priority  needs 
in  specific  areas  of  concern: 

A.  Nutrition  Teaching  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools.— The  priority  needs  in  this  area 
include: 

1.  Comprehensive  education.  Elimination  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  requires  effective,  sequential  nutrition  education  from  Headstart  through 
grade  12.  All  efforts  to  improve  the  nutritive  quality  of  diets  and  labeling  will  be 
futile  unless  consumers  understand  the  importance  of  nutrition  and  the 
information  provided  about  the  nutritive  value  of  the  foods  they  use 

2.  Role  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  Office  of  Education  should  take  the 
‘ responsibility  of  creating  an  awareness  by  school  administrators  of  the  need  for 

developing  nutrition  education  programs  in  the  schools.  Headstart  through  grade 

12. 

3.  Curriculum  Models.  The  Office  of  Education  should  continue  to  take  leadership 
in  developing  curriculm  models  for  sequential  nutrition  teaching  from  kindergar- 
ten through  grade  12  and  in  the  school  feeding  programs.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  curriculum  models,  we  recommend  that  the  Office  of  Education: 

— Have  an  advisory  committee  of  nutrition  scientists,  behavioral  scientists,  and 
educators; 

— conduct  a survey  of  nutrition  education  programs  in  the  schools; 

— conduct  pilot  programs  in  selected  schools  based  on  the  curriculum  models 
developed; 

— include  in  the  curriculum  models  plans  for  evaluating  progress  in  nutrition 
education;  and 

— be  provided  with  an  adequate  staff  to  conduct  the  curriculum  study  and 
development. 

4.  State  roles:  elementary  and  secondary.  States  should  be  urged  to  require  that 
kindergarten  through  grade  12  teachers  obtain  credit  in  a workshop  or  course  in 
nutrition  for  certification. 

5.  State  roles:  specialized  teaching.  States  should  be  urged  to  require  that  secondary 
teachers  of  nutrition  units  in  biology,  health,  physical  education,  and  home 
economics  have  at  least  one  course  in  nutrition. 

B.  Advanced  Academic  Teaching  of  Nutrition.— All  nutrition  education  derives,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  graduate  level  teaching  of  this  subject.  Those  who  are  involved  in 
advanced  academic  teaching  depend  heavily  upon  ongoing  nutritional  research  to  extend, 
refine,  and  sharpen  their  knowledge.  Thus,  nutrition  teaching,  whatever  its  level,  cannot  be 
separated  from  basic  research  in  nutrition. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  dealing  promptly  with  the  malnutrition  associated 
with  poverty  and  ignorance,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  or  under-emphasize  other  problems 
relating  to  nutrition  in  the  United  States  that  ultimately  are  far  more  important  and 
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fundamental  to  national  health.  While  these  problems  cannot  be  enumerated  in  detail  in  this 
progress  report,  a few  examples  are  given: 

1.  Research  relating  nutrition  to  health.  Atherosclerosis  (including  coronary  heart 
disease),  obesity,  diabetes,  hypertension,  anemia  and  osteoporosis  are  representa- 
tive of  the  many  disorders  in  which  nutritional  factors  are  either  of  principal  or 
contributing  importance.  In  addition,  new  trends  in  food  processing  and  new 
environmental  concerns  require  a great  expansion  of  research  in  the  area  of  trace 
minerals,  "secondary  vitamins",  pollutants  and  voluntary  and  involuntary  food 
additives.  Much  of  the  research  directed  toward  these  problems  must  be 
conducted  by  individuals  who  have  received  (or  should  receive)  advanced 
academic  training  in  nutrition. 

2.  Nutrition  education  in  medical  schools.  The  effectiveness  of  physicians  in 
providing  optional  care  for  the  many  patients  who  have  diseases  with  an 
important  nutritional  component  is  dependent  in  considerable  part  on  the  kind 
of  nutrition  teaching  offered  them  in  medical  school  and  thereafter.  At  the 
present  time,  nutrition  teaching  in  our  medical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals  is 
woefully  inadequate. 

3.  Need  for  teachers  at  advanced  levels.  There  is  a shortage  of  research  workers  and 
teachers  at  the  advanced  academic  level  which  results  partly  from  the  lack  of 
suitable  training  programs  but  even  more  from  the  lack  of  career  opportunities 
for  physicians  and  other  professionals  in  advanced  teaching  and  research. 

These  facts  were  among  those  emphasized  by  the  Panel  on  Advanced  Academic  Teaching  of 
Nutrition  at  the  time  of  the  original  White  House  Conference.  In  reviewing  progress  since 
the  original  recommendations  were  made,  the  Panel  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  find  that 
the  Conference  has  generated  little,  if  any,  support  for  such  activities  as  training  programs  in 
nutrition  and  basic  research  in  nutrition.  Much  of  the  difficulty  may  have  resulted  from 
awareness  on  the  part  of  grant-making  agencies  that  the  support  already  available  has  not 
been  fully  utilized,  and  recruitment  in  the  field  of  nutrition  (at  the  advanced  level)  has  been 
disappointing. 

It  appears  that  this  block  at  the  recruitment  level  can  be  overcome  only  by  making  more 
career  opportunities  in  nutrition  available  to  young  physicians  and  graduates  of  appropriate 
PhD  and  public  health  training  programs.  Thus,  highest  priority  should  be  given  to  the 
provision  of  career  development  opportunities  in  nutrition,  particularly  clinical  nutrition, 
which  will  permit  talented  young  investigators  to  pursue  careers  in  academic  nutrition. 

A complementary  goal  must  be  the  funding  of  superior  programs  In  which  pre-  and 
post-doctoral  students  can  receive  advanced  training  in  nutrition.  These  programs  must  have 
a major  research  component. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  commend  the  USDA  and  the  Office  of  Education  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  nutrition  education  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels.  However,  they 
are  skeptical  that  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  is  the  most  desirable  location  for 
development  of  teaching  aides  and  programs  for  continuing  education  of  professionals 
engaged  in  nutrition  and  nutrition-related  activities.  Nutrition  is  not  the  principal  concern  of 
CDC,  and  CDC  itself  is  not  by  tradition,  in  its  administrative  setting  or,  in  terms  of 
communication  links,  well-related  to  the  professional  schools  and  teaching  hospitals  where 
so  much  of  continuing  education  in  nutrition  for  professional  workers  is  carried  out.  A more 
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desirable  alternative  would  be  to  utilize  some  branch  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as 
the  government  agency  concerned  with,  promotion  of  advanced  academic  teaching  of 
nutrition. 

C.  Community  Nutrition  Teaching.—Priority  needs  for  community  nutrition  training 
include  the  following: 

1.  Additional  resources.  The  Federal  Government  should  show  evidence  of  its 
commitment  to  a broad  nutrition  education  program  for  the  public  by  providing 
greater  financial  resources  for  this  program.  The  efforts  in  this  regard  have  been 
made  primarily  by  the  food  industry.  We  feel  that  tax-supported  agencies 
responsible  for  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of  our  citizens  should  provide 
leadership  and  initiative  in  meeting  this  need. 

2.  National  nutrition  policy.  There  is  a need  to  develop  a National  Nutrition  Policy 
and  stronger  evidence  of  committment  to  the  alleviation  of  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States.  This  urgency  should  be  communicated  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  State  tevel—particularly  to  the  governors. 

3.  Increased  public  awareness.  The  Government  should  encourage  the  launching  of 
the  nationwide  Public  Awareness  Campaign. 

4.  Consumer  participation.  The  people  (consumers,  particularly  of  low  income 
status)  should  be  involved  in  planning  for  all  programs. 

5.  More  funds  for  State  and  local  Staff.  There  should  be  greatly  increased  funding 
of  organizations  and  agencies  at  Federal,  State  and  local  levels  in  order  to 
adequately  staff  food,  nutrition  and  health  programs  with  professionals, 
para-professionals  and  community-aides  to  reach  the  public  with  an  effective 
nutrition  education  program. 

D.  Popular  Education  and  how  to  reach  disadvantaged  groups.— The  panel  finds  a need  for 
increased  emphasis  on  the  following  factors: 

1.  Increased  emphasis  on  nutrition  education  in  the  schools.  There  is  a need  for 
nutrition  education  in  schools,  especially  in  the  elementary  schools. 

2.  Teachers  of  nutrition.  There  should  be  increased  emphasis  on  training  teachers  of 
nutrition. 

3.  Involvement  and  innovation.  We  should  stress  innovative  ways  of  reaching 
disadvantaged  groups  as  well  as  the  involvement  of  the  disadvantaged  groups- in 
all  aspects  of  planning  and  development  of  programs  to  insure  that  materials  are 
effective  for  those  they  are  intended  to  reach.  We  should  develop  effective 
involvement  of  voluntary  and  citizen  groups  at  national,  state  and  local  levels  in 
reaching  disadvantaged  groups  and  the  general  public.  The  media  should  also  be 
involved  in  consumer  education. 

E.  Subpanel  on  Deception  and  Misinformation.— The  following  actions  should  be  sought: 

—Increase  coordination  and  exchange  of  information  among  Federal  agencies  and 
between  Federal  and  State  enforcement  agencies; 
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—Strengthen  State  consumer  protection  programs  and  laws  to  eliminate  deception; 


—increase  Federal  Trade  Commission  authority  not  only  to  halt  unfair  and  deceptive 
practices  effectively  hut  also  to  take  action  to  eliminate  the  impact  of  false 
advertising  upon  the  public  by  requiring  corrective  information  concerning  any 
prior  deceptive  advertising.  This  action  Is  necessary  to  counteract  the  tremendous 
"counter-education"  of  our  children  by  false  and  misleading  advertising  of 
nutritional  value  of  foods,  particularly  on  television. 

—Increase  meaningful  food  labeling  information  as  a vital  means  of  consumer 
education.  FDA  should  expedite  this  program  as  a high  priority,  and  give  careful 
consideration  to  a mandatory  program. 

—Publish  a Consumer's  Federal  Register.  Require  that  Federal  agencies  seek 
consumer  views  on  programs  and  action  and  that  these  be  reported  routinely 
through  the  Consumer's  Federal  Register. 

“Require  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  require  stations  to  carry 
consumer  education  as  a public  service.  The  FCC's  refusal  to  require  public  service 
nutritional  information  programming  should  not  be  accepted.  The  FCC  should 
require  stations,  which  must  carry  some  public  service  programming,  to  list 
publically  the  subject  of  their  public  service  programming. 
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FOOD  DELIVERY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  AS  A SYSTEM 


The  members  of  Panel  V are  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
review  of  the  responses  of  the  federal  government  to  the  recommendations  it  made  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health. 

I.  GENERAL  EVALUATION 

We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  during  the  past  14  months,  and  gratified  by  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  in  US  DA  and  HEW  who  we  feel  have  expanded  their  interests  and 
activities  in  nutrition.  However,  we  are  concerned  about  the  substantial  number  of 
recommendations  which  have  been  rej^ted  for  reasons  unacceptable  to  us  or  have  been 
accepted  in  principle  but  not  implemented  because  of  lack  of  funds,  authorization,  or 
necessary  basic  information. 

We  are  concerned  that,  with  the  passage  of  time,  interest  in  federal  food  programs 
has  diminished  in  the  White  House  and  certainly  in  the  Congress  - where  the  programs  have 
continuously  been  obstructed  by  some  key  legislators.  It  is  upsetting  to  read  in  the 
"Comprehensive  Report"  that  although  the  President's  Council  on  Executive  Organization 
believes  that  placing  a National  Council  for  Food  and  Nutrition  in  the  Executive  Office  will 
increase  its  effectiveness,  it  rejects  the  idea  because  it  will  take  the  President's  attention 
from  other  concerns.  We  believe  that  to  meet  the  President's  announced  objectives  in  the 
field  of  nutrition,  increased  forceful  leadership  from  the  White  House  will  be  necessary. 

In  our  deliberations,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  even  programs 
well-conceived  and  administered  at  the  federal  level  are  often  disapoointing  in  reaching  their 
goals  because  of  problems  which  occur  at  state  and  local  levels.  These  are  often  due  to  lack 
of  non-federal  funds,  of  competent  local  officials,  and  of  common  sense  - as  well  as  apathy, 
and  confusion  concerning  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  penalties  for  faulty  compliance. 
We  feel  that  readjustments  in  the  relationships  of  the  federal  and  non-federal  officials 
engaged  in  administering  nutrition  programs  should  be  undertaken  immediately  to  increase 
their  effectiveness.  In  this  regard,  expanded  use  of  volunteer  groups  and  individuals  at  the 
local  level  should  result  in  major  benefits  to  the  nutrition  programs. 

We  believe  that  this  follow-up  conference  has  been  productive  and  that  plans  for 
periodically  reviewing  progress  in  domestic  nutrition  programs  should  be  made.  It  is  hoped 
that  future  conferences  will  be  preceded  by  better  opportunities  for  the  conferees  to  obtain 
pertinent  information  than  were  provided  in  this  conference. 

II.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  COMMENTS 

A.  Budgeting,  Marketing,  and  Pricing.— Overall,  there  has  been  substantial  responsiveness  to 
our  Panel's  recommendations,  and  more  progress  than  at  any  previous  period  of  time. 
Basically,  our  recommendations  divided  into  three  categories: 

1.  Provisions  of  adequate  income  (cash  or  stamps)  to  permit  an  adequate  diet.— The  Family 
Assistance  Program  was  rejected  by  the  Congress.  We  urge  its  acceptance  by  the  92nd 
Congress.  The  Food  Stamp  Program  was  greatly  expanded^  In  many  states,  however,  income 
levels  are  still  inadequate  — despite  the  major  expansion  of  federal  programs  - and  pressure 
on  states,  through  revenue  sharing  or  otherwise,  is  recommended. 
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Twenty-nine  states  still  have  sales  taxes  on  food,  including  food  purchased  with  food 
stamps.  We  continue  to  recommend  elimination  of  sales  taxes  on  food. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  Conference,  we  felt  that  the  Food  Stamp  Stipend  based 
on  the  Economy  Food  Plan  of  the  USDA  was  inadequate.  An  independent  review  of  the 
adequacy  was  recommended  and  rejected.  We  still  feel  this  review  is  needed  and  should  have 
high  priority. 

2.  Improvements  in  commercial  (or  other)  food  delivery  systems  to  meet  needs  of  poor  in 
urban  and  rural  areas.—This  was  the  most  difficult  area  to  produce  progress  quickly ; current 
efforts  need  to  be  accelerated;  and  new  initiatives  are  called  for.  It  appears  that  USDA 
efforts  in  the  Transportation  and  Facilities  Division  suffer  from  inadequate  funds,  personnel 
and  priority.  Likewise,  the  OEO  "Nutrition  Corps"  and  mobile  grocery  store  projects  are 
modest,  but  deserving  of  substantial  attention.  The  USDA's  expansion  of  the  nutrition  aides 
program  is  impressive.  Several  retail  food  stores  have  expanded  inner-city  efforts  and,  in  at 
least  one  case,  developed  a joint  enterprise  with  a community  organization.  Government 
encouragement  of  this  type  of  private  enterprise,  through  tax  incentives  or  other  means,  has 
not  taken  place  but  should  be  encouraged. 

3.  Improved  nutrition  for  the  food  dollar. —Our  recommendations  were  substantially 
accepted  in  this  area  and  progress  has  been  significant.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
NAS/NRC  is  studying  food  enrichment  and  fortification,  as  recommended.  Private  industry 
has  expanded  enrichment  and  fortification  programs  as  well  as  new  food  programs,  as 
recommended.  Nutrition  education  programs  have  been  expanded,  as  recommended,  and 
more  expansion  is  in  progress.  Simplified  labeling  is  being  studied  with  every  likelihood  of 
quick  adoption  of  the  best  method  as  established  by  consumer  studies.  In  many  cases  today 
the  consumer  is  receiving  more  nutrition  for  each  food  dollar;  hopefully,  more  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  future. 

B.  The  Family  as  a Delivery  System.—Panel  V*2  constructed  its  recommendations  (and  the 
recommendations'  preambles)  with  a consistent,  serious  orientation  toward  family-centered 
nutrition  policy.  With  this  in  mind,  we  noted  with  distress  and  dismay  several  of  the 
responses  recorded  in  the  "Comprehensive  Report"  of  the  conference,  dated  December, 
1970,  and  are  rather  discouraged  with  other  recent  developments. 

1.  Free  food  stamps.  The  provision  of  free  food  stamps  to  the  hungry  poor  was  rejected  as 
representing  a "work  disincentive  to  the  marginally  poor."  This  kind  of  thinking  is  socially 
regressive,  economically  questionable,  and  psychologically  erroneous.  Recent  legislation 
making  free  stamps  available  to  poor  people  with  incomes  less  than  $30  per  month  is 
inadequate.  The  leaders  of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  should  fight  to  liberalize 
this. 

2.  Work  requirement.  The  child-damaging  potential  of  the  new  work  requirement  is 
alarming.  This  provision  must  be  repealed,  or  drastically  altered.  We  call  upon  the 
Administration  to  lead  the  fight  for  this  action. 

3.  Part-time  work.  The  office  of  Child  Development  made  a grossly  unsatisfactory  response 
to  our  proposal  for  the  widespread  encouragement  of  part-time  work  (for  all  socio-economic 
groups).  A child-centered  nutritional  point  of  view  would  recognize  the  crucial  importance 
of  a parent's  presence  at  after-school  snack  time  in  providing  guidance  in  the  child's  food 
choices.  (The  same  is  true  at  breakfast  time  as  well).  The  obsession  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  with  income  for  parents  and  day  care  for  children  neglects  the  fact  that 
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parents'  being  there  to  fill  children's  needs  still  seems  widely  necessary  to  prevent  various 
kinds  of  emotional  and  nutritional  hunger.  One  doesn't  enrich  life  entirely  with  money. 

4.  Snack  foods  and  advertising.  Two  of  our  recommendations  were  ignored  entirely  — 
perhaps  by  error.  One  of  these  urged  the  development  of  nutritive,  non-cariogenic  snack 
foods.  Another  recommendation  urged  implementation  of  strict  standards  in  advertising  and 
promoting  foods  that  homemakers  are  led  to  believe  are  nutritious.  The  Federal  and 
industry  responses  to  these  concerns  seem  positive  but  insubstantial.  Where  are  the  high 
protein  potato  chips?  How  much  consumer  input  and  tough  Federal  surveillance  can  be 
counted  upon  in  the  formation  and  implementation  of  new  policies  to  control  advertising 
and  labeling  and  in  promoting  enrichment? 

5.  Natural  primary  foods.  We  repeat  our  hope  for  encouragement  of  natural,  primary  foods, 
perhaps  via  the  promotion  of  family  garden  plots  (not  only  for  the  actual  nutritional  value 
of  the  food  raised,  but  also  for  the  long-range  positive  effect  on  nutrition  education). 

6.  Breast  feeding  encouraged.  We  wonder  when  and  how  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  for  Health  and  scientific  affairs  will  promote  the  nutritional  benefits 
of  breast  feeding,  as  recommended  and  agreed  to. 

7.  Non-food  use  of  food  stamps.  The  rejection  of  the  use  of  food  stamps  for  hygienic 
household  necessities  as  somehow  "reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  an 
anti-hunger  program"  is  absurd  to  health  professionals  and  enraging  to  the  users. 

8.  Transportation.  Transportation  is  a large  issue  in  the  utilization  of  food  supplement  and 
commodity  programs.  Our  concern  over  this  was  ignored  by  the  respondents. 

9.  Transfer  of  fof^d  stamps  to  HEW.  Why  haven't  food  stamps  and  school  feeding  programs 
already  been  transferred  to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare? 

C.  Systems  of  Food  Delivery  and  Money  for  Food.— The  rejection  of  our  recommendations 
that  the  President  should  declare  a national  emergency  and  that  a "1970  Children's 
Emergency  Food  Service  be  launched  immediately  as  a crash  program  to  seek  out  and  feed 
all  schoolchildren  that  are  high  nutrition  rsisks"  leads  us  to  conclude  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  have  not  been  given  the  priority  attention  we  expected. 

1.  Family  Food  and  Money  for  Food.— Income  Maintenance  as  public  policy  has  certainly 
received  a boost  with  the  introduction  of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  but  falls  substantially 
short  of  promoting  our  objective  of  replacing  in-kind  assistance  programs  with  an  adequate 
income  maintenance  program.  As  a start,  however,  we  strongly  endorse  the  passage  of  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  responses  to  several  of  our  recommendations  to  assure 
income  to  poor  or  marginal  families,  such  as  the  expansion  of  child  development  centers  and 
other  supportive  services  which  would  enable  mothers  who  desire  to  be  gainfully  employed 
outside  the  home  are  provided  only  in  terms  of  the  Family  Assistance  Program.  The 
projections  for  centers  are  far  too  modest  in  view  of  the  need. 

1970  was  a bad  year  for  reporting  gains  in  expanding  employment  opportunities  for 
low-income  adults,  either  through  full  employment  programs,  elimination  of  discrimination, 
or  the  expansion  of  training  programs  tied  into  jobs.  The  growing  unemployment  figures, 
particularly  as  they  have  documented  the  plight  of  the  urban  poor— and  particularly  the 
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poor  in  minority  groups— are  the  somber  answer  to  our  strong  recommendation  'for 
meaningful  jobs  as  the  key  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  and  hunger. 

Some  of  our  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  family  food  programs  can  be 
met  by  legislative  and  administrative  reforms.  Other  reforms  are  expected  in  the  near  future. 
Still  to  be  accomplished  if  our  1969  recommendations  are  to  be  fulfilled  are: 

— Free  stamps  for  poor  families  unable  to  pay  the  purchase  price; 

— The  mailing  of  stamps  to  eliminate  the  inconveniences  in  the  present  system; 

— Authority  to  purchase  hygiene  items  with  food  stamps; 

- The  direct  Federal  operation  of  state  and  local  programs  where  officials  are 
reluctant  or  unable  to  provide  them; 

— The  prohibition  of  taxes  on  food  items,  especially  those  purchased  with  stamps; 

— The  scheduling  of  benefits  at  the  adequate  low  cost  diet  level  ($134  per  month 
for  a family  of  four)  instead  of  the  present  economy  diet  of  $106  in  the  current 
bill. 

— Adequate  implementation  of  the  commodities  programs  as  long  as  they  last.  We 
were  shocked  at  the  comment  that  "their  primary  thrust  is  to  help  balance  the 
agricultural  economy  rather  than  to  provide  income  substitutes.  They  serve  a 
different  constituency  than  that  concerned  with  health  and  nutrition."  We  must 
not  forget  those  persons  who  are  still  dependent  on  these  programs.  Their  needs 
must  not  be  subordinated  to  surplus  removal  concerns. 

— Aggressive  efforts  to  extend  family  food  programs  to  as  many  of  the  25  million 
poor  Americans  as  need  them.  We  commend  the  progress  in  extending  the 
program  to  10  million.  Obviously,  there  are  large  numbers  of  poor  still  without 
assistance  programs  available  to  them.  We  call  on  USDA  to  give  the'public  a full 
picture  of  the  unmet  need. 

2.  Child  Nutrition  Programs.— Public  Law  91-248,  enacted  in  May  1970,  offers  promise  for 
fulfilling  our  goal  that  all  needy  school  children  should  be  fed.  The  clear  Congressional 
intent  that  no  child  should  be  required  to  pay  more  than  he  can  afford;  national  eligibility 
standards  for  free  and  reduced  price  meals;  the  requirement  of  state  matching  funds  from 
taxes  for  approval  of  State  Plans  for  Child  Nutrition  Operations;  and  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  — these  lead  us  to  expect  substantial  increases  in  the  number 
of  poor  children  being  fed. 

But  there  are  still  unmet  needs;  many  of  our  key  recommendations  were  rejected. 

— We  still  do  not  have  accurate  data  on  the  number  of  needy  children  requiring 
either  free  or  reduced  price  meals  under  the  new  Federal  eligibility  standards; 
estimates  indicate  that  the  total  number  may  reach  14  million,  including  the  near 
poor. 

— We  are  concerned  that  the  universal  free  school  lunch  program  which  was  a major 
recommendation  of  the  total  Conference  was  summarily  rejected  for  fiscal 
reasons  without  any  indication  that  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  studied. 

— We  received  no  response  to  our  recommendation  for  a rapid  expansion  of  the 
school  breakfast  program  although  many  authorities  believe  this  may  be  a more 
important  source  of  nutrition  for  poor  children  than  school  lunches. 

— The  Administration's  proposed  budget  for  Fiscal  1972  is  pegged  at  existing  levels 
of  funding  and  includes  no  provision  for  the  increased  child  nutrition  program 
which  we  have  recommended. 
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< — The  urgent  need  for  a comprehensive  Research  and  Development  Program  which 

we  recommended  as  an  important  2-year  effort  and  was  to  play  a key  role  in 
long-range  planning  was  barely  noted.  Furthermore,  we  see  little  readiness  in  the 
Administration  to  undertake  important  developmental  projects. 

— The  need  for  comprehensive  long-range  planning  which  would  set  the  contours  of 
a Child  Nutrition  Program  for  the  '70's  has  not  been  accepted.  Our  detailed 
recommendation  was  apparently  ignored. 

— The  Special  Food  Service  Program  for  Children,  an  important  new  program  for 
providing  nutrition  to  children  in  nonschool  centers  needs  understanding  and 
support.  With  the  increased  interest  in  early  childhood  development  centers,  this 
Program  provides  opportunity  now  for  experimentation  in  food  service  for 
children  under  the  sponsorship  of  a wide  variety  of  community  groups. 

3.  Jobs  for  the  Poor  in  Feeding  Programs.— We  continue  to  urge  the  rapid  expansion  of  jobs, 
new  careers,  and  training  programs  in  food  programs  at  all  levels  for  low-income  persons.  We 
are  unable  to  discover  from  the  report  how  many  poor  people  really  have  been  reached 
during  the  past  year.  The  commitment  of  the  agencies  involved  impresses  us  as  only  a 
general  one. 

4.  Food  program  administrative  improvements.— We  note  some  progress  in  the  commitment 
to  improve  procedures  for  determining  eligibility,  for  certification,  for  appeals,  etc.  The  new 
laws  and  regulations  will  help.  We  question,  however,  whether  monitoring,  surveillance  and 
accountability  have  really  increased. 

5.  Consumer  involvement.— We  continue  to  advocate  major  involvement  of  the  poor  in  food 
programs:  in  getting  information  out  about  citizens'  rights;  in  outreach  programs,  etc. 
Ghetto  corporations,  created  as  a key  channel  in  the  food  delivery  systems  (e.g.  central 
kitchens  to  produce  meals  for  schools  without  facilities)  could  also  provide  opportunities 
for  jobs,  management,  training,  and  community  control.  We  believe  that  this  concern  was 
inadequately  treated  in  the  Federal  agency  responses. 
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VOLUNTARY  ACTION  BY  FARMERS  AND  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


I.  GENERAL  EVALUATION. 

A.  Need  for  Adequate  Income.  — Appropriately,  in  view  of  the  Section's  title,  the  panel 
chairmen  and  vice  chairmen  in  their  discussion  stressed  the  importance  of  programs  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  hungry  poor.  The  inability  of  families  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  to  obtain  adequate  food  was  viewed  as  the  most  critical  need.  Adequate  funds 
through  a Family  Assistance  Program  (or  pending  the  establishment  of  such  a nrogram, 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program)  are  a first  essential.  If  the  hungry 
poor  cannot  buy  the  food  they  need,  no  amount  of  food  enrichment  or  educational  effort 
will  eradicate  the  problem  within  this  target  group. 

Any  program  of  economic  assistance  must  have  built  into  it  provisions  for  proper 
motivation  of  the  recipients  or  it  will  not  achieve  its  maximum  potential.  The  homemakers 
who  receive  the  assistance  must  be  motivated  as  well  as  required  to  spend  the  money  in  wise 
food  purchases  for  their  families.  Ideally  they  should  be  provided  an  incentive  and  an 
opportunity  at  the  same  time  to  work  toward  regaining  self-sufficiency  and  escaping  the 
welfare  rolls.  In  other  words,  while  economic  aid  is  the  prime  requisite,  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  desirable  secondary  influences. 

Asa  corollary  to  the  economic  question,  the  panelists  noted  that  certain  government 
programs  — e.g.  intenwtional  commodity  agreements,  import  quotas,  acreage  set-asides, 
marketing  orders,  etc.  — have  a tendency  to  keep  food  prices  high.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  as  the  total  approach  to  the  problem  is  developed. 

B.  Need  for  Nutritional  Guidelines.  — Nutritional  guidelines,  now  under  development  by 
FDA,  will  provide  a useful  impetus  to  the  effort  for  improved  national  nutrition.  Not  only 
will  they  guide  food  manufacturers  in  product  development,  but  they  will  set  needed 
parameters  for  present  and  future  foods.  They  will  indicate  minimums  and,  hopefully,  will 
provide  a deterrent  to  the  so-called  "numbers  game"  or  "horsepower  race"  in  fortification. 
They  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  helpful  aids  to  consumers  in  terms  of  guidance  and 
assurance.  Section  Six  considers  this  a significant  development. 

C.  Public  Education.  — Panelists  of  Section  Six  agree  that  the  long  range  importance  of 
effective  public  education  cannot  be  overstressed.  This  subject  too  deserves  highest  priority. 
The  level  of  awareness  among  the  American  people  of  the  foods  they  eat  and  their  relation 
to  health  must  be  lifted.  This  will  require  a variety  of  educational  technjques  — some  now  in 
use,  and  some  yet  to  be  developed.  New  uses  of  mass  media  for  nutrition  information, 
nutrient  labeling  of  food  packages,  and  inclusion  of  nutrition  messages  in  food  advertising 
are  under  study.  Reinforced  programs  in  the  schools  must  be  encouraged.  The  fact  that 
experience  has  shown  the  difficulty  of  arousing  public  interest  makes  this  all  the  more 
urgent.  Not  only  is  expanded  public  knowledge  an  objective,  but  improved  nutrition  habits 
are  an  equally  important  goal. 

D.  Nutrition  Communications  Council.  — Section  Six  panelists,  as  a corollary  to  their  stress 
on  nutrition  education,  endorsed  the  proposal  of  a Nutrition  Communications  Council  to 
coordinate  communications  to  the  public  on  nutrition  and  hunger.  This  should  be  a 
quasi-official  agency,  participated  in  jointly  by  government,  industry,  and  academia.  It 
would  provide  leadership,  consistency,  and  authority  to  information  about  nutrition  placed 
before  the  people,  and  consequently  its  effectiveness  should  be  enhanced.  The  Council 
would  also  fill  the  recognized  need  for  a clearing  house  for  this  kind  of  infermation. 
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E.  Survey  of  Hunger.  *-  In  the  area  of  needed  information,  members  of  Section  Six  gave 
high  priority  to  continuing  and  up-dated  reporting  on  the  status  of  hunger  in  the  United 
States.  They  commend  the  survey  program  now  conducted  by  HEW  and  encourage  its 
continuation  and  expansion.  The  data  provided  by  this  monitoring  will  provide  valued 
guidance  in  the  future  allocation  of  resources. 

F.  Strengthened  FDA.  — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  food  industry,  Section  Six  panelists 
believe  that  the  development  within  FDA  of  a greatly  broadened  scientific  capability  in 
nutrition  is  desirable.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  industry  in  its  efforts  to  enhance  food's- 
nutritive  value  if  there  is  one  single  government  agency  to  which  it  can  turn  for  authoritative 
guidance  and  unchallenged  answers  to  questions.  Such  a centralization  of  authority  will  be 
helpful  in  avoiding  confusion,  uncertainty  and  inter-agency  conflicts  which  now  exist. 

II.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  COMMENTS 

A.  Agricultural  Production.  — Efforts  should  be  made  to: 

— Continue  to  develop  programs  to  house,  educate,  and  include  the  migrant  labor 
force  in  the  mainstream  of  American  society. 

— Encourage  continued  research  in  the  production  and  use  of  Opaque  2 hybrids.  A 
concerted  effort  is  to  be  made  to  produce  resistent  strains  of  field  corn  to  the 
"N"  strain  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 

— Caution  Government  Agencies  and  the  consumer  on  over-reaction  to  the  use  of 
insecticides  and  pesticides.  Agriculture  production  and  quality  of  product  could 
be  materially  affected  if  the  use  of  these  materials  are  curtailed  beyond  the  point 
of  sound  reason. 

— Continue  and  enlarge  USDA's  agricultural  production  guidelines.  A balanced 
supply  of  agricultural  products  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

B.  Food  Manufacturing  and  Processing.  — The  panel,  first,  wishes  to  declare  'Its  broad 
satisfaction  with  the  spirit  evident  in  Government's  response  to  its  recommendations.  Large 
segments  of  this  country's  population  are  poorly  fed  and  nourished,  a fact  that  becomes 
doubly  disturbing  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  nation's  bountiful  food  production. 
And  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  are  failing  to  be  well  nourished  although  quantitatively 
they  are  well  fed.  Recognizing  the  gravity  of  these  problems,  the  panel  directed  its  attention 
to  conditions  it  felt  most  clearly  fell  within  its  competence  and  most  evidently  obstructed 
the  way  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  the  original  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health.  The  majority  of  these  called  for  action  by  Government  that  would 
enable  subsequent  effective  food  industry  action.  Others  called  directly  for  action  by  the 
food  industry. 

Overall,  the  panel's  appeal  was  for  collaboration  between  the  private  sector  and 
Government  in  promptly  and  forcefully  reacting  to  broad  public  needs.  Government's 
response  to  the  panel's  recommendations  attests  to  a fundamental  agreement  on  the  need 
for  concerted  effort.  The  objectives  are  too  large  and  too  important  to  merit  anything  less. 

Generally,  Government's  action  and  decisions  indicate  concurrence  with  a majority 
of  the  panel's  recommendations  — although  in  several  instances  we  might  wish  for  more 
expeditious  action  than  has  been  proposed  and/or  begun.  The  same  observation  may  be 
directed  at  industry.  In  neither  case  is  bad  faith  or  indifference  inputed;  only  that  a closer 
attention  to  the  harsh  reality  of  the  problems  might  encourage  more  aggressive  response. 
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A few  recommendations  were  rejected  by  Government.  But  even  in  some  of  these, 
there  was  reason  to  believe  the  door  had  not  been  jjosed  on  a problem  but  only  one  possible 
avenue  to  its  resolution.  Several  important  studies  have  been  promised  by  Government.  The 
panel  feels  it  should  point  out  its  special  sensitivity  towards  them,  and  assert  its  firm 
conviction  that  the  data  called  for  are  indispensable  to  both  Government  and  the  food 
industry.  Action  against  hunger  and  malnutrition  cannot  be  definitive,  will  remain 
fragmentary  at  best,  without  comprehensive  data  on  national  dietary  patterns  and  nutrition 
needs. 


The  panel  concludes  it  is  not  inopportune  to  speak  of  progress  in  its  area  of  concern 
as  a result  of  the  White  House  Conference.  It  has  not  been  breathtaking  progress;  it  has  not 
been  complete.  It  is  there,  though,  and  is  an  augury  to  be  construed  optimistically.  It  is  an 
assurance  that  though  more  needs  to  be  done,  more  will  be  done,  and  the  concerted  effort 
started  in  December,  1969,  will  continue  to  proceed  positively  in  the  future. 

Following  are  responses  to  the  Government's  action  and  comments.  A detailed 
response  to  Government  action  is  attached  as  Appendix  E. 

C.  Food  Distribution  and  Retailing.  — The  following  problems  merit  special  attention. 

(1)  Community  Teaching  Programs  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
Experiments  and  pilot  projects  carried  on  by  a number  of  major  food  distribution  and  food 
processing  companies  have  indicated  that  this  recommendation  has  substantial  potential 
practical  value.  The  need  to  relate  such  programs  to  the  needs  and  attitudes  of  individual 
communities  and  to  involve  representatives  of  the  poor  means  that  experience  varies 
between  one  locality  and  another  and  it  is  difficult  to  develop  a master  plan  which  many 
can  emulate. 

A group  of  menus  featuring  shopping  lists  showing  how  to  buy  good  nutrition  on  a 
food  stamp  budget  of  $25.00  weekly  developed  by  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
Consumer  Advisory  Committee  had  substantial  acceptance  by  newspaper  food  editors  and 
were  widely  distributed  by  VISTA. 

(2)  Reactivation  of  the  Food  Council  of  America.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
enthusiasm  which  has  accompanied  the  implementation  of  Recommendation  No.  2 is 
perhaps  the  outstanding  success  story  in  the  history  of  the  involvement  of  the  food  industry 
in  public  policy. 

The  Food  Council  of  America  was  re*activated,  holding  its  first  meeting  in  January, 
1970.  Its  first  major  decisions  were  to  concentrate  the  1970  promotional  effort  around  the 
months  of  September- October  — a time  when  "back  to  school"  schedules  demand  a 
reexamination  of  the  whole  family's  eating  habits.  For  the  first  campaign,  it  was  decided  to 
concentrate  on  "Nutritional  Awareness",  using  a newly  created  four-color  logo  to  carry  the 
message  of  awareness  of  the  four  food  groups  in  advertising  and  merchandising  efforts  of  the 
nation's  food  distributors  and  food  processors.  The  logo  was  created  by  Family  Circle 
Magazine  and  given  to  the  Food  Council.  The  magazine  also  donated  a series  of  16  full-color 
ads  valued  at  $342,000. 

By  September,  1970,  a total  of  35  associations  had  joined  the  effort  and  the  message 
of  "Eat  the  Basic  4 Every  Day"  could  be  heard  and  seen  up  and  down  the  land.  Also  joining 
in  the  effort  was  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  which  agreed  to  serve  as 
Nutrition  Information  Consultant  and  published  for  the  campaign  a "Food  Is  Love"  leaflet 
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carrying  basic  information  about  the  four  food  groups  in  an  appealing  fashion.  About  one 
million  of  these  were  sold,  and  orders  continue  to  come  in  for  the  Association. 

Noteworthy  also  was  the  degree  of  interest  in  the  campaign  from  extension  people, 
teachers,  and  government  employees  of  a dozen  different  agencies  with  assignments  at  the 
local  and  regional  level.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  high  level  of  interest  was  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  first  campaign  which  had  not  been  geared  to  supplying  material  for  use  by 
non-industry  people.  The  original  concept  had  been  one  of  developing  background  materials 
which,  in  turn,  would  be  used  by  industry  and  either  duplicated  for  direct  use  or  adapted  in 
keeping  with  individual  company's  promotional  themes. 

Experience  proved  that  some  provision  needs  to  be  made  for  print  materials  budget 
for  the  variety  of  other  individuals  and  groups  who  wish  to  be  a part  of  the  effort,  and  the 
1971  Food  Council  Campaign  under  the  direction  of  Milan  Smith  will  be  better  able  to  take 
advantage  of  some  of  the  useful  offers  to  help  in  this  long-term  endeavor  to  educate 
Americans  to  the  value  of  variety  in  their  diet. 

Linking  better  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  nutrition  and  health  with 
buying  skills  is  still  another  facet  of  the  effort.  At  this  point,  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  NAFC  is  at  work  on  a major  paperback  cookbook  which  would  attack  the 
problem  of  helping  consumers  become  good  nutrition  shoppers. 

The  food  industry  has  committed  itself  to  a five-year  campaign.  It  is  obvious  to  all 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  field  that  changing  basic  food  habits  is  a very  difficult 
challenge.  We  hope  and  believe  the  food  industry  can  make  an  important  contribution  and 
are  gratified  to  report  that  the  commitment  to  undertake  the  assignment  and  give  it  strong, 
imaginative  support  is  at  a very  high  level. 

(3)  Enrichment  and  fortification  of  traditional  foods.  The  NAS/NRC  Committee  on  Food 
Standards  and  Fortification  Policy  work  is  moving  ahead  and  should  be  useful  in  this  area. 
In  addition,  industry  is  developing  approaches  to  enrichment  of  a number  of  traditional 
products  where  modification  of  existing  standards  is  not  necessary. 

(4)  Re-exammalion  of  labeling  regulations  and  standards  of  identity.  A recommendation 
from  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  on  nutritional  guidelines  for  selected  classes  of  foods  is 
being  awaited.  We  are  also  awaiting  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  decision  on  the 
request  by  the  baking  industry  for  additional  iron  enrichment  of  bread,  as  well  as  their 
thinking  on  additional  lysine  in  bread. 

(5)  Nutritional  surveillance.  Information  developed  by  the  National  Nutritional  and  Health 
Survey  scheduled  for  1971  will  be  useful  to  the  Food  Council  of  America  and  its 
participating  associations  in  evaluating  any  changes  in  national  or  special  regional  needs. 

(6)  Merchandising  of  enriched  and  fortified  products.  Part  of  the  generous,  enthusiastic 
cooperation  being  shown  by  distributors  for  the  Food  Council  effort  is  in  merchandising  of 
enriched  and  fortified  foods  which  have  special  values  for  certain  people.  In  addition,  it  is 
our  understanding  the  Advertising  Council  participation  in  the  total  effort  during  1971  will 
recognize  these  products. 

(7)  Improvement  in  the  food  stamp  program.  We  are  pleased  with  the  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  a number  of  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  it.  We  will 
continue  to  urge  removal  on  restrictions  of  use  of  food  stamps  so  they  can  be  used  for  all 
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food  products  regardless  of  origin  and  for  such  nonfood  items  as  are  essential  to  health, 
cleanliness  and  personal  dignity. 

(8)  Denominations  of  food  stamps  and  self-policing  procedures.  The  issuance  of  stamps  in  a 
S5.00  denomination  and  provision  for  self-policing  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  retailers, 
to  recipients,  and  to  employees  of  food  distribution  organizations.  They  make  an  important 
contribution  to  an  over-all  objective  of  the  food  stamp  program  ~ a mechanism  for 
providing  low-income  recipients  with  food  in  a manner  which  does  not  attack  their 
sel  f-respect. 

(9)  Programs  which  encourage  good  employee  attitudes  toward  food  stamp  users.  The 
provision  for  self-policing  referred  to  in  Recommendation  No.  8 has  been  especially  valuable 
in  achieving  the  objective  of  Recommendation  No.  9.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a continuing  need 
which  must  be  considered  as  a basic  part  of  employee  orientation  and  training.  We  will 
continue  our  endeavors  in  this  area,  although  the  problem  must  be  seen  as  part  of  a national 
attitude  toward  the  low-income  person. 

(10)  **Bonus**  stamps  for  vulnerable  groups.  Pilot  programs  closely  paralleling  the  panel's 
recommendations  for  the  Supplemental  Food  Distribution  Program  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  a large  part  of  1970.  We  will  await  results  of  the  evaluations  of  the  pilot 
programs  with  confidence  that  additional  distributors  will  welcome  participation  in  such 
supplemental  distribution  programs. 

(11)  Pilot  project  aimed  at  increased  food  stamp  participation.  Although  the  specific 
recommendation  for  pilot  programs  using  "seed  stamps"  was  rejected,  the  panel  commends 
experimentation  with  other  methods  for  increasing  food  stamp  participation  and  simplifying 
participation  for  recipients.  The  South  Carolina  plan  of  mailing  stamps  to  welfare  recipients 
is  being  watched  with  special  interest  by  the  industry  and  we  will  support  efforts  by  other 
states  to  move  in  this  direction  if  continuing  evaluation  shows  favorable  results.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  approach  appears  to  result  in  about  95  percent  participation  as 
compared  with  the  goal  of  40  percent  achieved  through  normal  efforts. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  of  increased  participation,  there  are  other  benefits  in  cost 
and  added  convenience  for  recipients. 

(12)  Management  training  for  minority  group  members.  Efforts  by  individual  companies 
and  by  the  industry  as  a whole  are  continuing  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  find  effective  Incentives  and  workable  training  programs. 

(13)  Inventory  of  Innercity  Food  Store  Facilities.  The  Economic  Research  Service  study  of 
one  city's  situation  should  be  especially  valuable  in  helping  to  define  the  problems  involved 
and  assist  in  isolating  possible  solutions. 

(14)  Development  of  special  transportation  for  people  in  rural  areas  unable  to  acquire  food 
through  normal  channels.  Rejection  by  USDA  of  Part  I of  the  panel's  recommendation  and 
acceptance  by  OEO  of  only  an  advisory  role  in  Part  II  of  the  recommendation  means  that 
there  is  still  no  effective  response  to  the  problem  of  the  aged  and  the  ill  in  rural  areas  who 
are  unable  to  spend  food  stamps  in  either  supermarkets  or  stores  which  offer  delivery 
services.  The  poor  we  are  discussing  here  cannot  be  served  by  stores  which  have  delivery 
service  and,  thus,  the  panel  feels  that  the  argument  of  double  subsidy  does  not  apply. 

We  continue  to  urge  the  development  of  food  transportation  stamps  or  real  study  of 
the  usefulness  of  mobile  food  stores  to  assist  the  people  in  isolated  rural  areas  who  are 
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presently  unable  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program.  Often  these  are  the 
people  who  are  most  desperately  in  need  of  food. 

(15)  Training  for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  food  industry  and  individual  food 
organizations  continue  to  be  interested  in  cooperation  with  federally-funded  programs  and 
in  developing  new  approaches  to  special  training  for  employment  in  inner-city  food  stores. 

D.  Packaging  and  Labeling.  “ Both  Government  and  industry  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  direction  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Packaging  and  Labeling  Panel 
in  December,  1969. 

Over  the  last  fourteen  months  there  has  been  a growing  awareness  of  the  need  to 
change,  and  the  result  is  that  in  this  relatively  short  period  much  has  been  done. 

Some  may  be  dissatisfied  with  progress  made  to  date.  Impatience  is  understandable; 
we  all  want  to  "get  on  vyith  it."  This  record  must  be  viewed  in  perspective,  however.  The 
basis  has  been  created  for  both  industry  and  Government  to  accomplish  a great  deal  more. 

Of  the  four  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Panel,  two  were  "compounded"  or 
grouped  recommendations,  calling  not  only  for  procedural  changes  but  a basic  shift  in 
objectives.  It  does  not  overly  concern  anyone  that  neither  Government  nor  industry  could 
respond  directly  or  fully  to  these.  More  importantly,  both  have  moved,  through  somewhat 
difficult  procedures,  to  attain  the  objectives. 

The  Government  responded  directly  to  two  of  the  Panel's  recommendations. 

(1)  Review  of  regulations  and  other  studies.  — HEW  accepted  as  "advisory"  Recommenda- 
tion I,  which  called  for  (a)  A comprehensive  review  of  laws  and  regulations  to  determine 
whether  they  insure  and  facilitate  the  delivery  of  sound  nutrition  to  the  consumer;  and 
(b)  An  examination  of  attitudes,  economic  barriers,  ethnic  preferences,  geographical 
patterns,  and  other  factors  relevant  to  improving  nutrition  and  health,  “including  full 
utilization  of  the  package  and  the  label.  Its  comments  cited  the  preparation  of  three  plans 
for  nutrient  labeling,  decisions  which  included  industry  participation  and  a scheduled 
consumer  pilot  survey. 

Progress  has  been  made  and  the  current  proposals  developed  in  cooperation  with 
industry  and  consumer  groups  are  being  acted  upon. 

USDA  also  commented  on  its  work  in  progress  on  consumer  practices  and 
preferences,  knowledge  and  attitudes,  and  the  special  nutritional  needs  of  different  groups. 
Such  continuing  studies  are  prerequisite  to  the  formulation  of  sound  policies  on  nutrition. 

The  industry  is  working  with  FDA  to  establish  guidelines  for  voluntary  nutrient 
labeling.  Industry's  participation  is  not  only  constructive  but  necessary  if  such  guidelines  are 
to  be  practical  in  their  application  and  widely  used. 

The  report  cites  a number  of  examples  of  efforts  by  companies  to  increase 
nutritional  knowledge  and  Information  through  packages  and  labels. 

Voluntary  efforts  by  companies  are  growing  in  number  and  in  total  they  represent  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  growing  public  understanding  of  nutrition.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  considered  that  the  manner  in  which  nutritional  knowledge  may  be  imparted 
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through  packaging  and  labeling,  over  and  above  nutrient  labeling  per  se,  is  still  largely 
unexplored  and  urge  that  this  be  given  further  study. 

(2)  Nutrition  information  campaign.  USDA  commented  that  "many  aspects  of  Recom* 

mendation  II  (calling  for  a comprehensive  information  campaign  on  nutrition)  are 
incorporated  into  the  Advertising  Council's  public  service  campaign. . This  industry- 

government  progress  is  noted. 

However,  if  our  recommendation  to  form  a special  Task  Force  to  undertake  this 
campaign  is  not  implemented,  any  and  all  proper  and  effective  means  for  accomplishing  the 
same  objective  have  our  endorsement  and  support.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  industry  is  a 
member  of  the  Food  Council  of  America  which  is  conducting  a Nutritional  Awareness 
Campaign  through  the  use  of  multiple  media,  including  packages  and  labels. 

(3)  Study  of  Metric  System.  The  Government  did  not  comment  on  Recommendation  IV  of 
the  Packaging  and  Labeling  Panel  (provide  funds  for  study  of  the  metric  system),  bui  it  is 
understood  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  is 
making  such  a study. 

(4)  Recommendations  of  Other  Panels.  In  some  cases  Government's  views  on  packaging  and 
labeling  matters  were  expressed  in  response  to  the  recommendations  of  other  panels. 

For  example,  several  panels  adopted  various  views  on  fat  and  fatty  acid  labeling. 
Proposals  have  been  drafted  by  FDA  on  this  matter. 

Several  panels,  including  our  own,  urged  changes  in  the  statutory  requirement 
concerning  the  use  of  the  word  "imitation"  on  certain  food  packages.  While  there  seemed  to 
be  general  acceptance  of  this  point  by  Government,  the  only  direct  response  to  it  was  that  of 
the  USDA  to  Panel  VIA-2,  to  the  effect  that  the  word  "imitation"  is  not  misleading  to 
consumers.  The  word  "imitation"  is  uninformative  in  that  it  tells  only  what  the  product  is 
not.  Moreover,  the  word  has  pejorative  connotations  which  could  inhibit  the  marketing  of 
any  product  so  named. 

A recommendation  that  salt  sold  at  retail  be  iodized  unless  the  label  clearly  shows 
"not  iodized"  was  accepted  by  HEW.  FDA's  indicated  intention  to  publish  this  in  the 
Federal  Register  would  be  a step  forward. 

A recommendation  that  date  coding  should  be  mandatory  for  all  foods  whose  safety 
would  be  affected  by  age  and/or  storage  conditions  was  responded  to  by  USDA  with  the 
comment  that  a feasibility  study  would  be  worthwhile.  Where  safety  is  open  to  question, 
such  a study  should  be  undertaken.  Beyond  the  safety  area,  any  consideration  of  date 
coding  must  take  into  account  the  cost/benefit  ratio  for  consumers. 

In  summary,  there  has  been  progress  in  implementing  the  recommendations  on 
packaging  and  labeling.  The  most  significant  response  has  been  in  the  area  of  nutritional 
labeling.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  food  industry,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
developed  three  specific  alternative  proposals  for  nutritional  labeling  which  are  now  being 
tested  for  consumer  "eactlon.  The  development  of  these  guidelines  for  voluntary  labeling 
represents  a number  of  policy  shifts  for  the  Federal  Government;  a significant  step  forward 
in  the  provision  of  more  nutritional  information  for  consumers,  and  it  speaks  to  one  of  the 
key.  concerns  of  the  Conference  as  a whole.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  confidence  that 
it  will  be  done  seems  well  justified. 
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VOLUNTARY  ACTION  BY  COMMUNITY  ACTION  GROUPS  AND  PROFESSIONALS 


I.  GENERAL  EVALUATION 

We  believe  commendation  is  appropriate^  to  the  President  for  being  the  first  in 
history  to  make  the  elimination  of  hunger  a national  goal;  for  holding  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health;  and  for  providing  a follow-up  meeting  to  the 
original  Conference.  We  recognize  the  efforts  of  the  Administration- to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  Conference:  assigning  responsibility  for  implementation  to  agencies  and  departments  of 
government,  increasing  the  level  of  funding  for  poverty-related  hunger  and  malnutrition 
programs,  and  taking  preliminary  steps  to  deal  with  the  long-range  goals  of  improving  the 
nutritional  health  level  of  American  citizens. 

We  believe  the  administration  should  be  further  commended  for  demonstrating  its 
willingness  to  accept  constructive  criticism  and  public  evaluation  of  its  stewardship  in  this 
matter.  An  open,  responsive,  above-board  government  which  trusts  the  good  will  of  its 
citizens  can  be  counted  on  to  transcend  political  pragmatism,  and  to  solicit,  accept  and 
expedite  the  participation  of  its  citizens  in  realizing  national  goals. 

There  are  many  complexities  to  this  loog-standing  problem  of  poverty-related 
hunger  and  nutritional  inadequacy  which  may  help  to  explain  why  the  goal  has  yet  to  be 
realized.  Many  levels  of  government  including  federal,  state,  and  local  and  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  entire  American  public  share  the  responsibility.  However,  this  follow-up  meeting 
was  called  to  evaluate  the  Administration's  response  to  the  continuing  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference;  therefore  we  will  discuss  this  aspect. 

A.  The  Continuing  Need  for  a White-House- Level  Nutrition  Advocate.— Several  panels  at  the 
1969  Conference  recommended  that  "the  position  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Nutrition  be  designated  in  the  White  House  to  follow  through  in  implementing  the  findings 
and  recomrnendations  of  this  Conference  and  to  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  for  the 
President."  Each  time  the  government  progress  report  dealt  with  this  conference 
recommendation,  the  response  was,  "placing  a unit  in  the  Executive  Office  at  a level 
immediately  under  the  President  may  well  raise  its  effectiveness  by  investing  it  with  a claim 
on  the  President's  time  and  attention.  But  that  positioning  must  be  at  the  expense  of  his 
attention  to  other  activities  and  thus  may  result  in  a net  loss  of  overall  effectiveness."  (We 
respectfully  request  White  House  interpretation  as  to  what  issue  is  more  important  than 
feeding  hungry  citizens.)  A more  recent  response  given  by  administration  spokesmen  at  the 
post-conference  meeting  was  that  the  proposed  Department  for  Human  Resources  will 
provide  the  necessary  federal  coordination  of  nutrition  an*'  related  programs.  However,  until 
this  major  governmental  reorganization  takes  place  we  L :lieve  the  need  for  a White  House 
level  instrumentality  will  continue  to  exist. 

B.  Guaranteed  Adequate  Income.— One  of  the  conference  task  force  proposals  was  for  a 
minimum  guaranteed  adequate  income.  Last  year  a level  of  $5,500  seemed  visionary.  This 
year,  while  inflation  and  an  increase  in  unemployment  makes  a $5,500  ceiling  even  more 
necessary  than  a year  ago,  it  still  appears  visionary  to  some.  Nevertheless  we  are 
disappointed  that  an  adequate  base  of  $1,600  persists  in  the  new  Administration's  welfare 
reform  proposal.  It  is  even  more  inadequate  now  than  it  was  a year  ago  because  of  inflation. 
Nevertheless,  we  applaud  the  Administration  for  its  determination  to  reform  the  welfare 
system. 
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The  economic  situation  makes  the  supporting  recommendations  of  this  proposal  of 
the  Task  Forces  more  important  than  they  were  14  months  ago.  We  still  await  an  adequate 
employment/manpower  policy  from  the  Administration  that  recognizes  and  uses  ideas  such 
as  government  as  an  employer  of  last  resort;  and/or  increased  funding  for  jobs  in  state  and 
local  government  and  non-profit  private  sector;  and/or  increased  employment  in  public 
works;  and/or  increased  opportunities  in  vocational  training  and  retraining;  and/or 
government  as  (so  to  speak)  employer  of  first  resort  for  the  non-working  poor,  A "full 
employment  budget"  should  provide  much  better  employment  programs  than  we  now  have, 
and  should  not  depend  on  the  projected  deficit  to  mechanically  or  automatically  create  the 
answer  to  growing  unemployment. 

C.  Extending  Federal  Feeding  Programs  to  AH  Eligible  Citizens,— In  the  light  of  budget 
requests,  we  must  question  the  Administration's  total  commitment  to  reaching  all  hungry 
families  through  food  stamps  and  commodity  distribution;  and  cil  hungry  children  through 
school  lunch,  school  breakfast  and  special  feeding  programs.  The  budgetary  increase  of  $500 
million  for  food  stamps  in  fiscal  year  '72  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  number  of  participants 
which  will  have  already  been  reached  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  and  does  not  represent 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  numbers  that  can  be  served  by  the  food  stamp  program  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Although  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  of  participants  (to  13 
million)  in  either  the  food  stamp  or  the  commodity  distribution  program,  nearly  8 million 
persons  remain  to  be  brought  into  one*.of  these  programs  (preferably  food  stamps). 
Obviously  the  budgetary  request  for  fiscal  year»1972  makes  no  provision  for  these  8 million 
hungry  Americans. 

While  in  the  follow-up  report  the  Administration  endorsed  the  transfer  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  HEW,  this  has  not  been  done.  This  enforcement  of  transfer  did  not  apply 
to -the  commodity  program  because  according  to  the  Administration,  "commodity  programs 
are  of  a different  nature.  Their  primary  thrust  is  to  balance  a different  constituency  than 
that  concerned  with  health  and  nutrition."  We  must  say  it  is  surprising  to  see  in  1971,  a year 
after  a White  House  Conference  which  called  for  resolute  responses  from  the  government  to 
human  need,  an  official  admission  — repeated  many  times  in  the  government's  official 
summary  of  action  — that  agricultural  supplements  may  take  precedence  over  meeting 
human  needs. 

Further,  we  deplorejhe  move  to  phase  out  the  OEO  emergency  food  program  and 
strongly  urge  that  it  not  be  curtailed  until  the  need  no  longer  exists  for  such  contingency 
programs. 

The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  request  funds  for  6.6  million 
children  — representing  no  real  increase  from  last  year's  spending  level  for  school  lunch 
programs,  and  makes  only  token  requests  for  school  breakfast  programs.  Even  using  the  low 
Administration  figures,  there  are  at  least  8 million  children  who  need  these  programs. 
Evidence  of  some  lack  of  forthright  leadership  in  extending  these  feeding  programs  by  the 
USD  A is  shown  in  its  recent  directive  to  regional  offices,  "There  are  no  requirements  to 
force  any  school  into  the  school  lunch  program  or  to  force  feed  any  child  no  matter  how 
needy.''  It  is  small  wonder  that  local  and  state  officials,  where  much  of  the  implementing 
responsibility  must  rest,  do  not  move  quickly  in  implementing  school  feeding  programs. 

D.  Vital  Volunteerism  and  Citizen  Action  — an  Essential  Partnership  with  Government  to 
Eliminate  Hunger  and  Malnutrition. —The  broad  cross-section  of  invitees  and  their 
participation  in  the  original  White  House  Conference  was  unprecedented  in  opening  new 
oossibilities  for  voluntary  action,  in  partnership  with  government,  to  work  to  eliminate 
nunger  and  malnutrition.  The  high  level  of  expectation  with  which  participants  left  the 
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conference  was  not  and  could  not  be  sustained  without  the  assistance  of  at  least  minimal 
liaison  staff  support.  Many  recommendations  reflected  the  realization  that  voluntary  groups 
can  maximize  their  own  contribution  in  the  work  to  combat  hunger  when  their  human  and 
financial  resources  are  multiplied. 

The  anticipation  of  support  from  the  White  House  for  vital  volunteerism  at  the  local 
level  has  not  materialized  to  date.  Repeated  requests  for  such  support  have  been  ignored. 
The  high  level  of  enthusiastic  support  has  diminished  to  a large  degree  because  of  this 
inaction.  Too  much  time  and  energy  was  dissipated  fighting  with  the  government,  at  all 
levels,  rather  than  in  multiplying  the  effectiveness  of  government  efforts  to  eliminate 
hunger.  Just  as  this  follow-up  meeting  represents  a step  in  the  government's  continuing 
commitment  to  end  hunger,  so  do  we  consider  this  meeting  only  a pause  in  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  voluntary  community.  Therefore  we  again  request  the  creation  of  a White 
House  mechanism  to  harness  the  vast  reservoir  of  volunteers  waiting  to  assist  the 
government  in  its  quest  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

E.  Health  Education,  Manpower  and  Health  Care.—Fundamental  changes  in  health  and 
nutrition  education  are  needed.  The  demand  for  trained  personnel  will  continue  to  increase. 
We  urge  anticipation  of  the  Nation's  needs  with  adequate  planning  to  fulfill  these  Important 
national  requirements. 

Since  it  is  the  claim  of  the  administration  that  health  care  is  an  equal  right  of  all 
people,  we  would  welcome  leadership  and  urge  support  of  efforts  to  fulfill  this  right.  We 
reject  the  contention  that  national  health  insurance  for  all  and  a concomitant  change  in  the 
health-care  delivery  system  is  too  costly,  and  untried.  We  reject  the  contention  that  massive 
support  for  our  health  manpower  production  apparatus  (i.e.  medical  schools  and  allied 
health  science  schools),  is  too  costly.  We  believe  that  in  the  final  analysis  this  may  be  the 
most  economical  way  to  preserve  and  enrich  our  national  asset  of  health.  We  urge  that  the 
Administration  support  those  legislative  measures  which  we  believe  will  bring  about  the 
fundamental  changes  in  our  health  system  which  are  needed  to  solve  national  health 
problems  (i.e.  financing,  cost  of  care  and  of  manpower  production,  distribution  of 
manpower  facilities,  elimination  of  duplication,  waste  and  inefficiency). 

F.  The  Need  for  Continuing  Evaluation  of  the  Recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.— An  excellent  precedent  has  been  established 
with  this  follow-up  meeting  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health. 
We  strongly  urge  that  this  process  become  an  annual  pattern  for  re-evaluating  further 
progress  by  the  government  in  meeting  the  goals  the  Conference  established.  However,  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  of  this  post-conference  meeting,  we  suggest  a careful  evaluation  of 
the  design  and  plans  for  their  conference. 

We  suggest  that  consumers,  especially  the  poor,  serve  as  advisors  and  resource  people 
in  all  food,  nutrition,  and  health  programs.  This  recommendation  follows  an  already 
operating  precedent  in  government.  We  recommend  that  greater  use  of  the  mass  media  be 
made  in  publicizing  government  programs  to  potential  participants,  and  in  enlisting 
additional  volunteer  efforts.  Lastly,  we  suggest  wide  distribution  of  the  report  developed 
during  this  post  conference  meeting. 

Even  with  a unanimous  call  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  White  House  Conference 
for  the  declaration  of  a hunger  emergency,  we  failed  to  move  the  Administration  to  act  on 
, this  number  one  priority  of  the  Joint  Action  Task  Force  Statement.  Uneven  efforts  by  the 
public  and  private  sector  in  the  intervening  months  have  failed  to  eliminate  this  scourge 
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from  our  land.  Let  us  hope  that  the  strong  concensus  at  this  follow-up  meeting  will 
stimulate  emergency  handling  of  this  number  one  domestic  problem. 

II.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  COMMENTS 

A.  Voluntary  Action  (Consumers).  — The  origincil  White  House  Conference  had  two 
principal  objectives:  the  elimination  of  hunger  and  the  improvement  of  the  food  processing 
and  delivery  systems  in  this  country.  We  consider  both  of  these  goals  important.  Nor  are 
they  mutually  competing  or  contradictory.  Parallel  priorities  should  be  established  under 
each  objective.  We  consider  the  reform  and  improvement  of  food  industry  practices  and 
systems  as  a valuable  consumer  objective  in  its  own  right  and  as  potentially  of  enormous 
value  to  all  Americans,  poor  and  non-poor  alike. 

From  the  Consumer  Task  Force  we  are  re  terating  five  points— all  of  which  were  in 
our  original  statement  and  none  of  which  received  adequate  answers. 

(1)  Strengthened  consumer  representation.  The  first  point  was  a greatly  strength- 
ened representation  of  the  consumer,  especially  low-income  and  minority 
groups,  in  government  generally,  in  agency  hearings,  and  on  advisory  com- 
mittees. It  has  been  pointed  out  in  our  discussions  that  even  the  answers  given  in 
the  book  on  this  recommendation  do  not  adequately  reflect  steps  that  some 
agencies  of  government  have  already  taken.  We  note  particularly  that  this 
answer  in  the  book  is  not  really  an  answer  at  all  in  our  judgment. 

(2)  Food  protection.  We  still  think  that  more  money  should  be  budgeted  for  food 
protection  agencies  for  inspection,  labeling,  and  "the  improvement  of  food 
standards,  and  that  the  answer  in  the  document  only  tells  us  that  an  adequate 
budgetary  procedure  exists  — which  we  already  knew.  That,  in  our  judgment, 
does  not  substitute  for  the  actual  requesting  of  a bigger  budget  for  these 
activities. 

(3)  Outside  evaluations.  The  next  point,  which  isn't  really  mentioned  in  the  answers 
except  in  an  oblique  fashion,  is  that  there  should  be  an  independent  outside 
group,  with  strong  consumer  orientation,  to  evaluate  some  of  these  programs. 
The  USDA  answer  Is  a comment  that  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Programs 
are  "continually  being  evaluated  by  outside  groups  who  bring  to  our  attention 
questions  and  criticisms  which  arise."  We  presume  they  mean  Ralph  Nader  and  a 
few  of  his  friends.  This  hardly  constitutes  the  outside  evaluation  group  that  our 
Task  Force  originally  wanted. 

(4)  Federal  aid  for  State  and  local  nutrition  efforts.  The  fourth  point:  we 
recommended  a program  of  Federal  grants  and  technical  aids  to  state  and  local 
authorities  for  the  Implementation  of  nutrition  policy,  food  and  health 
inspection,  and  strengthened  weights  and  measures  enforcement.  The  answer 
from  HEW  is  that  this  is  "being  implemented  by  ongoing  programs,"  but  we  are 
left  In  the  dark  as  to  which  ongoing  programs  are  doing  anything  like  this.  It  is 
true  that  Agriculture  does  have  a cooperative  funding  arrangement  on  meat 
inspection  but  on  the  other  things  that  we  mentioned  — health  inspection, 
weights  and  measures  enforcement  and  other  food  inspection  — we  do  not  find 
any  adequate  program  of  Federal  aid.  We  believe  that  the  consumer  at  the  local 
level  needs  such  assistance. 
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We  do  compliment  the  Executive  Order  making  public  the  product  evaluation 
data  in  government  agencies  as  thq  first  step  in  the  implementation  of  our 
request,  and  we  do  underline  the  comment  from  HEW  that  says  the  public 
indeed  "does  have  the  right  of  access  to  this  information"  where  national 
security  is  not  involved  nor  proprietary  secrets.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  push  that 
further  and  we  compliment  the  President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 
on  their  intention  to  establish  a modified  consumer  federal  register.  We  will 
await  its  appearance  to  see  how  well  it  meets  our  expectations. 

(5)  Uniform  grading  system.  We  do  not  know  why  our  request  for  uniformity  of 
grading  terminology,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  mandatory  or  voluntary,  cannot 
be  worked  out.  The  answer  from  USDA  is  that  a mandatory  grading  system 
would  be  a tremendous  undertaking.  Leaving  aside  the  mandatory  aspect  of  it 
for  a moment,  we  still  do  not  see  why  a little  work  between  the  agencies  could 
not  result  in  a single  informative  grading  system  for  all  the  products  that  now 
bear  grades. 

(6)  Dating  of  merchandise.  The  next  point  is  the  "open-dating"  of  food.  We 
requested  the  packaging  date,  storage  conditions,  and  expiration  date.  HEW 
claims  that  this  is  being  done  by  supermarket  chains  now.  We  still  think 't  could 
be  a matter  for  Federal  government  uniformity  and  uniform  action.  The 
Massachusetts  Legislature  has  an  open-dating  bill  before  it  right  now.  Perhaps  we 
will  have  to  prod  the  Federal  government  by  having  Massachusetts  adopt  it  first 
and  let  the  industry  worry  about  the  other  states  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  general  It  is  fair  to  say  that  some  of  these  actions  were  recommended  not  for 
government  action  but  for  industry  action.  Apart  from  the  supermarket  chains  that  have 
taken  the  lead  in  a couple  of  instances,  like  unit  pricing  and  open  coding,  we  are  not  happy 
with  how  fast  they  have  moved. 

One  point  in  the  Task  Force  action  statement  that  we  have  singled  out  was  actually 
addressed  to  other  Federal  agencies  than  those  that  answered  — i.e.,  limiting  promotional 
and  advertising  expenditures  that  have  little  to  do  with  nutritional  value.  There  is  no  answer 
In  this  book  to  that  suggestion  of  our  Task  Force.  We  would  hope  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  for  instance,  would  pick  that  up  and  we  are  now  working  on  a proposal  that 
would  ask  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  limit  the  volume  of  advertising  in  monopolized 
or  oligopollsed  Industries  in  some  relation  to  the  extent  that  they  are  concentrated. 

B.  Voluntary  Action  (Health).  — The  Task  Force  on  Voluntary  Action  by  Health 
Organizations  recognizes  that  much  progress,  especially  in  food  stamp  and  child  nutrition 
programs,  has  been  made  in  the  past  year,  h speaks  primarily  and  emphatically  on  the  lack 
of  progress  on  two  of  its  recommendations: 

(1)  Training  for  nutrition.  Despite  the  fact  that  expanded  nutrition  services  and 
nutrition  education  programs  markedly  Increase  manpower  needs,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  increased  support  on  programs  of  training  of  nutritionists  and  other 
professionals  necessary  to  meet  increased  needs.  There  has  also  been  failure  to 
provide  more  funds  for  research  on  specific  nutritional  needs  of  the  population 
and  on  the  fundamental  causes  of  malnutrition. 

(2)  Organizational  focus  for  nutrition.  The  intensified  focus  on  nutrition  within  the 
federal  government  is  commendable  as  far  as  it  goes;  for  example,  the  appointee 
to  the  position  of  special  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  is  highly 
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regarded.  However,  neither  this  position  nor  the  establishment  of  a nutrition 
subcommittee  on  the  Domestic  Council  Is  high  enough  priority  for  nutrition  to 
meet  governmental  responsibility  for  leadership  and  service. 

The  Task  Force  reiterates  its  recommendations  for: 

(1 ) A coordinating  point  at  a high  level  of  government  with  sufficient  authority  and 
adequate  and  continuous  funding  for  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  pressing  needs 
in  the  food  and  nutrition  field,  and 

(2)  Expansion  of  and  adequate  funding  for  programs  of  bacculaurate  and  advanced 
training  of  nutritionists  and  related  professionals  and  of  nutrition  research. 

C.  Voluntary  Action:  State  and  Local  Government  Leadership:  Before  and  after  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health,  the  Governors  in  many  States  convened 
State  Conferences  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health.  These  conferences  were  asked  by 
Governors  to  evaluate  present  programs  and  determine  state  actions  needed  to  improve  or 
develop  new  programs  intended  to  alleviate  hunger  in  their  states. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  President  through  the  Nutrition  Subcommittee  of  the 
Urban  Affairs  Council  make  the  following  available  to  Governors  in  order  to  recognize  and 
utilize  the  initiative  and  leadership  exhibited  by  many  Governors  in  efforts  to  combat 
hunger: 

(1)  Federal  Response  to  State  Conferences.  The  Federal  Government  should 
provide  a review  and  response  to  the  recommendations  and  plans  developed  by 
each  of  the  State  Conferences  on  hunger,  including  a detailed  explanation  of  the 
options  available  to  a State  in  the  use  of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  to  assist  in 
the  implementation  of  the  State  Conference  recommendations  and  plans. 

(2)  Technical  Assistance.  Federal  technical  assistance  teams  should  be  offered  to 
Governors  to  assist  in  the  following: 

— The  development  of  effective  state  — local  organizational  and  delivery  system 
structures  which  do  not  create  barriers  to  utilization  of  food  programs  by  the 
poor. 

— The  training  of  state  and  local  food  program  administrators  oriented  toward 
making  such  administrators  keenly  responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
poor, 

— Assistance  in  the  development  of  comprehensive  State  plans  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  especially  as  related  to  vulnerable  groups  such  as 
pregnant  women,  mothers,  small  children  and  others. 

The  Task  Force  Action  Statement  called  for  the  establishment  of  government 
careers  in  nutrition  and  allied  health  professions,  in  the  war  on  pollution  and  in  new  rapid 
transit  systems.  This  program  would  help  solve  social  problems  and  unemployment 
problems  simultaneously.  The  statement  gave  the  estimate  that  this  could  amount  to  two 
million  jobs. 

The  Administration's  response  was  simply  that  "It  is  impossible  to  completely 
Implement  this  recommendation  in  terms  of  foreseeable  resources." 
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This  response  is  not  adequate  and  does' not  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
has  accepted  and  is  seeking  to  include  public  service  employment  as  a part  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Act. 

Public  Service  employment  of  the  type  mentioned  in  the  recommendation  does  not 
involve  dead-end  jobs,  yet  does  provide  meaningful  employment  and  can  inc  ude  meaningful 
career  ladders.  The  present  condition  of  the  economy  and  the  need  to  achieve  a transition  to 
a less  Defense-dominated  economy  makes  it  logical  that  such  a program  be  implemented 
which  can  include  one  or  more  of  the  following  approaches:  provide  for  job  creation  In 
neglected  public-service  areas  during  periods  of  high  employment;  provide  access  by  the 
disadvantaged  to  existing  (or  expanding)  "merit  system"  employment;  and  make  govern- 
ments the  er.#j|oyer  of  "last  resort"  for  only  the  residualiy  unemployed  with  particularly 
severe  social,  mental,  or  physical  handicaps. 
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APPENDIX  A -SECTION  II,  PANEL  6:  GROUP  REPORTS 

Establishing  Guidelines  for  the  Nutrition  of  Vulnerable  Groups: 
Groups  for  whom  the  Federal  Government  has  Special 
Responsibilities 


PACIFIC  GROUP 

Recommendation  1 : Establishment  of  a Coordinating  Committee 

A long  term  nutrition  program  has  never  been  worked  out  for  the  islands.  There  is 
no  coordination  of  efforts  and  no  system  for  evaluating  activities.  Recommendations  were 
made  for  an  adequately  funded  Coordinating  Nutrition  Committee  with  a well  trained 
Medical  Nutritionist  as  Executive  Director. 

This  recommendation  was  regarded  as  the  central  foundation  on  which  improved 
nutrition  in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands  was  to  be  built.  The  outright  rejection  of  this 
recommendation  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  extremely  discouraging.  The  verdict 
serves  sentence  on  the  islanders,  by  ensuring  that  malnutrition  remains  a serious  problem 
and  one  that  is  likely  to  get  worse  rather  than  better. 

The  U.  N.  agencies  most  concerned  with  improving  nutrition  status  around  the 
world,  notedly  FAO,  WHO  and  UNICEF  all  agree  that  Coordinating  Nutrition  Committees 
of  this  kind  are  central  to  plans  for  nutrition  improvement.  Leading  U.S.  nutritionists  who 
have  advised  these  U.  N.  agencies  have  nearly  all  stressed  this  approach  to  applied  nutrition 
activities.  It  is  quite  unrealistic  to  state  that  a Cooperative  Committee  comprised  of  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  and  Hawaii  could  serve  this  function.  This  committee 
has  met  very  infrequently.  Above  all  it  does  not  include  any  nutritionists.  The 
recommendation  made,  which  asked  for  the  establishment  and  funding  of  a Coordinating 
Nutrition  Committee,  called  for  the  appointment  of  a physician  with  training  in  nutrition  as 
full-time  Executive  Director  of  the  Coordinating  Nutrition  Committee  and  that  a budget  of 
$200,000  annually  be  provided  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  this  office.  Only  with  such  a 
trained  nutritionist  who  has  back  up  funds  can  the  objectives  of  the  recommendation  be 
implemented.  Clearly  the  Department  of  Interior  by  suggesting  that  a committee,  with  no 
nutrition  expertise  and  with  no  funds  to  implement  or  monitor  programs,  tackle  these 
problems  and  undertake  these  activities  fails  to  understand  or  wishes  to  ignore  the  problem. 

Recommendation  II:  Food  production,  transportation,  marketing  and  preservation 

It  is  good  to  learn  that  legislation  has  been  prepared  (a)  which  will  provide  funds  for 
road  construction  in  the  territories  on  a three  year  schedule  and  (b)  which  will  afford  the 
products  of  the  Trust  Territory  tariff  treatment  identical  to  that  of  the  several  American 
territories.  However  we  are  not  told  the  timing  of  the  legislation  nor  the  extent  of  the 
appropriations.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  there  will  be  funds  for  road  construction—obviously  in 
the  poorest  countries  or  districts  there  wilt  usually  be  road  construction.  We  wonder 
whether  the  legislation  will  meet  the  recommendation  "construction  of  a road  system  to 
serve  agriculturally  productive  areas".  Clearly  this  is  what  is  required  to  make  the  islands  less 
dependent  on  imported  food,  to  help  economic  development  and  to  raise  standards  of 
health  and  nutrition. 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior's  statement  that  the  "inter-island  transportation 
situation  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  improved"  is  vague  and  non-specific.  The 
recommendation  called  for  two  additional  vessels  and  for  government  subsidization  because 
of  current  high  costs.  These  remain  urgent  needs. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  failed  to  address  itself  to  the  very  important 
recommendation  for  funds  for  farming  and  marketing  cooperatives,  and  for  low  interest 
loans  to  improve  agriculture  and  food  preservation.  Several  other  recommendations  in  this 
section  remain  valid  and  no  action  has  been  taken  nor  response  given.  This  we  find 
disheartening. 

Recommendation  III:  Animal  protein  foods 

It  will  be  helpful  to  nutrition  in  the  islands  if  the  positive  response  of  U.S.D.A.  to 
the  recommendations  really  moves  forward.  More  factual  information  including  data  and 
statistics  would  have  been  helpful  to  allow  some  evaluation  of  progress. 

Recommendation  IV:  Institutional  meals 

The  response  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  stating  that  "the  several  Territorial 
Governments  are  currently  working  toward  this  end"  is  less  than  satisfactory.  The 
recommendation  indicated  that  because  institutional  diets  in  hospitals  and  schools  were  not 
well  balanced  an  increased  budget  for  government  institutions  was  necessary,  and  that  where 
possible  local  rather  than  imported  foods  be  utilized.  Action  on  this  recommendation  is 
needed.  Government  Institutions  where  children  or  sick  people  are  fed  should  set  a good 
example  by  providing  a balanced  diet  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  contribute  to 
malnutrition. 

Recommendation  V:  Free  school  meals 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  U.S.D.A.  has  accepted  this  recommendation  that  will 
provide  free  school  lunches  to  all  children  in  alt  schools  in  the  islands,  and  that  legislation  to 
this  effect  will  be  introduced  in  February,  1971.  We  would  encourage  the  government  to 
press  hard  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Recommendation  VI:  Relief  in  case  of  hurricane 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  response  to  this  recommendation  is  vague  and 
indefinite  although  it  is  stated  that  the  recommeridation  is  accepted.  The  Panel  calls  for: 

(a)  Preparation  of  detailed  plans  for  all  types  of  relief,  and  assurance  that  the 
wherewithal  to  implement  the  plans  are  available 

(b)  Federal  assistance  to  the  territorial  governments  to  enact  certain  emergency 
legislation. 

Recommendation  VII:  The  problem  of  dental  disease 

Both  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  State  Department  appear  to  have 
misunderstood  or  Ignored  the  tone  of  the  panel  recommendation.  There  are  not  sufficient 
dentists  to  meet  current  needs.  Because  of  population  distribution  and  geography  and  for 
other  reasons  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  a sufficient  number  of 
dentists  to  provide  for  adequate  dental  care  of  islanders.  Many  developing  and  industrialized 
countries  have  gone  a long  way  to  solving  their  dental  problems  by  training  a cadre  of  dental 
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workers  (a  dental  assistant  or  dental  nurse)  who  are  not  fully  trained  dentists,  but  who  can 
undertake  ordinary  fillings  and  extractions  and  also  preventive  dentistry.  These  persons  are 
cheaper  to  train  and  to  maintain  than  fully  trained  dentists.  Such  persons  are  needed  in  the 
Pacific  islands.  The  Central  Medical  School  in  Fiji  was  suggested  as  a place  where  ancilliary 
health  workers  might  be  trained  if  the  Federal  Government  made  funds  available  and  if 
arrangements  were  made  through  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

Dental  disease  is  an  increasing  problem  and  action  of  the  kind  recommended  by  the 
White  House  Conference  is  urgently  needed. 

Recommendation  VIII:  Disparity  of  income  levels 

That  inequities  of  pay  scales  between  certain  Micronesians  and  Americans  has  been 
studied  and  that  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  attack  this  problem  is  welcome  news. 
However,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  states  that  this  legislation  will  be  implementing  "a 
new  pay  scale  for  the  Micronesians".  We  hope  that  this  "new  pay  scale"  will  ensure 
absolutely  no  disparities.  Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  should  condone 
different  pay  scales  based  on  race. 

Recommendation  IX:  OEO  program 

No  comment. 

Recommendation  X:  Creation  of  a Pacific  Islands  Regional  Commission 

This  recommendation  of  the  White  House  Conference  was  carefully  considered  and 
was  worked  out  in  detail  by  persons  familiar  with  the  problems  of  Guam,  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory.  Like  Recommendation  I it  was  regarded  as  a key  to  improved 
health  and  nutrition.  A Regional  Commission  has  been  in  existence  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  Appalachia,  even  though  the  Appalachian  Region  consists  of  counties  in  several 
states.  The  advantages  of  regional  cooperation  of  this  kind,  for  an  area  of  the  world  with 
similar  problems  yet  different  local  governments,  are  enormous.  A Pacific  Islands  Regional 
Commission  (organized  pursuant  to  title  V of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  - Public  Law  84-13  title  V et  seq.)  could  if  adequately  funded  have  a marked 
effect  both  on  development  and  nutrition  in  the  Pacific  group  of  islands.  We  hope  that  the 
matter  will  be  actively  pursued  in  the  future  through  the  calling  of  a conference  of  the 
Cooperative  Committee  and  by  all  other  feasible  means.  Certain  members  of  the  White 
House  Conference  should  be  invited  to  attend  this  committee  meeting  to  present  their 
views. 


CARIBBEAN  GROUP 
Recommendation  1:  Food  availability 

The  acceptance  of  the  recommendation  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  welcomed.  More  specific  data  on  progress  including  the  amount  of  additional  funds 
provided  to  stimulate  increased  food  production  should  be  provided. 
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Recommendation  II:  Dairy  products 

It  is  regrettable  that  no  response  has  been  given  to  this  recommendation.  The  need 
for  filled  milk  and  for  federal  or  local  subsidies  to  families  for  the. purchase  of  milk  are  still 
needed. 

Recommendation  III:  Food  importation 

The  need  for  a revision  of  regulations  concerning  food  importations  is  urgently 
needed.  It  is  regretted  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  taken  any  action  on  this 
recommendation  and  that  the  only  progress  reported  "is  from  press  reports  of  meetings  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  relation  to  trade  restrictions  on  food  imporiation".  We  understand  that  the 
meetings  reported  in  press  were  not  in  regard  to  this  specific  recommendation. 

Recommendation  IV:  Food  Stamp  and  Food  Commodity  Programs 

Acceptance  and  implementation  of  the  four  parts  of  this  recommendation  by  United  . 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  gratifying. 

Recommendation  V:‘  Local  consultation  and  more  flexibility 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  this  recommendation  has 
been  accepted  and  that  It  reflects  on*golng  Federal  policy.  We  have  local  evidence  of  change. 
For  example  the  food  programs  are  being  designed  to  take  account  of  local  tastes  and 
preferences.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  school  lunch  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
relation  to  adaptation  to  cultural  food  habits.  Bureaucratic  inaction  at  a local  level  still 
exists  and  it  is  necessary  that  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  attempt  to  take 
account  of  local  views  and  that  the  program  be  more  flexible.  Progress  is  being  made  in  this 
area  as  evidenced  by  conferences  with  Federal  and  local  representatives. 

Recommendation  VI:  Adequate  Income 

The  Federal  Government  believes  that  the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Program  will 
result  in  implementation  of  this  recommendation.  It  is  essential  that  this  legislation  when 
introduced  apply  to  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands.  The  panel  also 
feels  that  the  level  of  the  floor  under  the  income  of  all  Americans  as  currently  proposed  Is 
too  low. 

Recommendation  VII:  Food  enrichment 
No  comment. 

Recommendation  VIII:  Nutrition  survey  in  Virgin  Islands 

It  is  regretted  that  Health  Education  and  Welfare  rejects  the  recommendation  for  a 
nutrition  survey  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  considers  this  of  low  priority.  The  Panel  believes  a 
survey  is  needed  so  that  programs  can  be  based  on  adequate  data  relating  to  nutritional 
status.  It  is  also  recommended  that  both  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  be  included  In 
the  surveillance  program  to  be  instituted  by  the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

Recommendation  IX:  Nutrition  education  in  schools  and  institutions 

No  comment. 
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Recommendation  X:  Nutrition  education  of  the  public 

• The  U.S.D.A.  response  does  not  address  itself  adequately  to  the  special  situation  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  If  U.S.D.A.  Is  expressly  forbidden  from  buying  time  on 
T.  V.  and  space  in  newspapers,  then  consideration  should  be  given  to  seeking  legislation  to 
change  the  law.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Advertising  Council  take  in  consideration 
cultural  habits  in  developing  the  nutrition  education  campaign. 

Recommendation  XI:  Virgin  Islands  associate  with  Caribbean  Food  and  Nutrition  Institute 


We  very  much  regret  the  rejection  by  HEW  of  the  recommendation  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  Virgin  Islands  to  receive  services  relating  to  training  and 
education  in  this  Institute.  The  reasons  given  for  rejection  of  the  recommendation  are 
inadequate.  The  U.S.  is  a member  of  both  FAO  and  WHO/P AHO.  Because  of  the  large 
financial  support  that  the  U.S.  provides,  this  country  is  influential  in  these  organizations. 
The  charter  of  the  Caribbean  Food  and  Nutrition  Institute  could  be  changed  in  order  to 
allow  fulfillment  of  this  recommendation.  It  is  suggested  that  the  U.S.  Government  act  with 
vigor  to  seek  this  change. 

Recommendation  XII:  Problems  of  obesity  and  degenerative  diseases 
No  comment. 

Recommendation  XIII:  Need  for  coordination 


No  comment. 

Recommendation  XIV:  Consumer  protection 
No  comment. 

Recommendation  XV:  Educational  involvement  by  private  industry 


No  comment. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS  AND  ALASKAN  NATIVES 

Recommendation  I:  Preservation,  protection  and  safety  of  indf^enous  foods 

Although  the  ''involvement  and  participation  of-  Indians"  has  been  an  ongoing 
program  in  health  matters,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  educate  and  train  the  Indian  before  he 
assumes  the  direct  responsibility  of  operating  those  programs. 

Transportation  and  warehousing  are  still  a major  problem  on  the  reservations. 

Recommendation  III:  Improvement  of  quality  and  quantity  of  food  supply 

Our  response  under  "General  Recommendations"  applies  here. 
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Recommendation  IV:  Food  production 

Although  action  is  underway  to  implement  certain  parts  of  this  recommendation, 
there  is  a need  to  expand  this  and  to  include  other  areas  in  addition  to  the  Navajos. 

Recommendation  VII:  High  cost  of  purchased  foods 

Because  of  the  urgency  for  price  control,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
implement  this  recommendation  and  use  the  existing  regulations  for  this  needed  price 
control.  If  the  food  stamp  program  eventually  replaces  the  food  commodity  program,  the 
implementation  should  begin  now. 

Recommendation  X:  Nutrition  education 


Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  tribally  structured  governments  on  Indian 
Reservations  and  because  the  Indian  Health  Service  does  have  the  responsibility  for  providing 
health  services  and  does  know  what  the  nutritional  health  problems  are,  and  should  have  the 
resources,  the  nutritional  education  for  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  should  remain  with  IHS 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Recommendation  XI:  Off- Reservation  Indians 


Additional  funds  should  be  provided  to  IHS  and  Federal  Policy  should  be  changed 
to  allow  IHS  to  give  assistance  to  off  reservation  Indians,  and  relocated  Indians  should  be 
allowed  the  use  of  Public  Health  Service  facilities  that  are  available  in  the  city.  The  Indian 
who  is  a resident  of  the  city  is  eligible  for  the  services  available  to  other  residents  of  the  city. 

The  supplemental  food  programs  for  which  all  Indians  receiving  health  services  from 
the  Indian  Health  Service  are  eligible  is  not  operating  in  a greater  number  of  Indian 
Communities.  The  restoration  of  preschool  children  to  participation  in  the  supplemental 
food  program  is  urgently  needed  by  the  Indian  population. 


MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARMWORKERS 

Much  of  the  recent  progress  that  has  been  made  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  has  had  no  effect  on  the  problems  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers.  They  remain  largely  disenfranchised,  they  are  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  most  social,  economic  and  related  legislation  designed  to  improve  human  welfare,  and 
their  misery  continues  to  subsidize  the  average  consumer.  The  government  needs  to  take 
steps  to  end  migrancy  as  a way  of  life,  and,  while  there  remain  large  numbers  of  migrants,  to 
offer  them  the  rights  available  to  other  citizens. 

Recommendation  I:  Implementation  of  Conference  Recommendations. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  government  be  prepared  to  override  objections  of 
local  employers  and  local  and  state  bodies  when  necessary  to  obtain  compliance  with 
Federal  programs  and  standards  nn  nutritional  and  general  health  matters.  Vi/e  very  much 
regret  that  the  government  did  not  respond  unequivocally  to  accept  this  recommendation. 
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Recommendation  II:  General  Recommendations 


The  first  part  of  this  recommendation  calls  for  the  President  to  name  a permanent 
national  commission  to  examine  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  and  related  policy 
regulations  that  limit  the  benefits  available  to  farmworkers.  The  rejection  of  this 
recommendation  is  based  on  the  grounds  that  "the  barriers  have  been  clearly  identified  by 
such  groups  as  the  President's  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  and  the  Senate  sub-committee 
on  Migratory  Labor."  If  this  response  is  true  then  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  government  not 
to  act  with  vigor  and  resolve  to  remove  these  barriers.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
government  has  done  this. 

Recommendation  III:  Income 


The  recommendations  made  by  the  panel  remain  valid.  Many  of  them  have  been 
rejected  because  implementation  is  dependent  on  legislation.  We  would  like  to  hear  that  the 
Federal  government  accepts  the  recommendations  and  that  it  will  press  legislation  with  all 
effort  and  speed.  It  is  especially  important  that  farmworkers  be  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation  on  the  same  terms  as  other  workers  for  example  those  in  construction. 

We  regret  that  recommendation  No.  5 under  this  heading  was  Ignored  and  no 
response  given.  This  recommendation  asked  that  employers  be  cut  off  within  30  days  after 
due  notice  from  participation  in  all  federally  funded  programs  which  benefit  them  if  they 
continue  to  violate  child  labor,  social  security,  sanitation,  housing,  wage  and  hour,  and  other 
laws  and  regulations  designed  to  protect  employees.  Regulations  comparable  to  those  which 
require  FEPC  compliance  for  Government  contractors  should  be  promulgated.  The  Federal 
Government  should  not  subsidize  those  who  create  proverty,  malnutrition  and  disease  by 
refusing  to  abide  by  government  regulations.  This  recommendation  is  valid  and  it  should  be 
implemented  by  a government  which  is  pressing  for  law  and  order. 

Recommendation  IV:  Improving  the  lot  of  the  Migrant  Agricultural  Worker  at  his  home 
base 


We  still  believe  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  government  in  respect  to  school  feeding 
should  be  universal  free  school  lunches.  The  cost  to  the  government  is  said  to  be  too  high. 
However,  the  economic  cost  to  the  country  would  be  no  higher  than  at  present. 
Economically  well-off  parents  currently  pay  forschool  lunches.  An  Increased  tax  levied  on 
this  group  could  pay  for  free  school  lunches. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  legislation  insuring  that  migrant  workers  are  not 
deprived  of  voting  rights  is  moving  forward.  It  is  essential  that  once  in  force  it  be  vigorously 
implemented. 

Recommendation  V:  End  Migrancy  as  a way  of  life. 

The  government  has  failed  to  respond  to  our  recommendation  "That  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  government  agencies  use  public  purchasing  power  in  a positive 
fashion  to  assist  efforts  of  people  to  help  themselves,  rather  than  in  negative  ways  such  as 
for  example  Increased  purchase  of  grapes  which  threatens  the  bargaining  power  of 
farmworkers.  The  panel  had  been  particularly  concerned  that  the  Defense  Department 
increased  its  purchase  of  grapes  durir.g  the  grape  strike.  We  insist  that  this  recommendation 
be  adopted  as  government  pcMcy. 
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Recommendation  VI:  National  Certification  of  Migrant  Workers  for  participation  in  food 
programs. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  response  to  the  recommendation.  The  recommendation 
should  be  implemented  now  and  not  await  passage  of  legislation  for  the  Family  Assistance 
Program. 

Recommendation  VII:  Nutrition  Education 

No  comment.  We  regard  nutrition  education  as  of  high  priority. 

Recommendation  VIII:  Protection  from  pesticides 

We  regret  that  no  response  was  given  to  two  parts  of  this  recommendation.  These 
were  (a)  that  a public  notice  be  required  in  advance  of  spraying  and  (b)  that  a pesticide 
information  center  be  created  by  a Federal  agency  in  each  county  where  pesticides  are  used. 
These  and  other  recommendations  in  this  section  even  if  they  require  new  legislation  and 
funding  are  still  important  and  should  be  accepted. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  unique  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  because:  (1)  Alt  budgeting  and  fiscal  decisions  are  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  on  a 
yearly  basis;  (2)  An  unusually  large  percentage  of  the  population  falls  In  the  low  income 
bracket  and  (3)  Major  sources  of  taxable  income  and  revenues  have  moved  out  of  the  city, 
decreasing  greatly  a source  of  funds  to  be  utilized  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  lack  of 
self  government  hinders  the  city  from  effecting  changes  that  would  improve  the  nutritional 
status  of  the  city.  The  establishment  of  self  government  retains  top  priority. 

School  Feeding  Programs 

The  response  to  the  recommendations  on  the  School  Feeding  Programs  was  vague. 
All  children  should  be  fed  regardless  of  income  status.  Feeding  should  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  program  with  lunch  feeding  given  top  priority  and  breakfast 
second. 

Food  Stamp  Program 

1.  The  use  of  food  stamps  for  the  purchase  of  household  items  necessary  for 
personal  and  household  hygiene  would  not  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  an 
anti’hunger  measure  but  would  improve  the  general  health  of  the  family  since  good  hygiene 
is  an  essential  part  of  health. 

2.  The  automatic  disbursement  of  food  stamps  with  welfare  and  social  security 
checks  would  improve  the  utilization  and  procurement  of  food  stamps  by  a group  of 
citizens  hampered  by  lack  of  transportation. 

3.  Authorize  use  of  stamps  in  restaurants,  for  purchase  of  meals  delivered  from 
restaurants  and  for  other  food  purchases  for  those  unable  to  prepare  their  own  meals,  for  the 
aged  and  for  persons  confined  to  the  home. 
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Supplemental  Food 

Expand  the  program  to  include  all  persons  certified  as  medically  in  need  of 
supplemental  foods  including  the  elderly,  adolescents  and  disabled. 

The  above  recommendations  were  orginally  made  at  the  White  House  Conference. 
We  feel  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  repeated. 
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APPENDIX  B - SECTION  III,  PANEL  I 

The  Provision  of  Food  As  It  Affects  the  Consumer: 
Guidelines  for  Federal  Action  (Traditional  Foods) 


More  than  a year  ago  this  Panel  on  traditional  foods  comprised  of  knowledgeable,  dedicated 
citizens*  was  directed  by  the  Conference  Chairman,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  to  review  long-term 
trends  in  food  production  and  supply,  this  review  to  include  trends  affecting  nutrition  and 
nutritionally-improved  foods  and  trends  in  modification  and  merchandising  of  traditional 
foods.  This  was  done  against  the  background  of  the  disclosures  that  some  of  our  people, 
particularly  some  infants  and  pre-school  and  school  children  from  low-income  families,  do 
not  receive  enough  food.  Reported  data  disclosed  instances  of  low  levels  of  caloric  and 
protein  consumption  and  unacceptable  levels  of  iron.  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  C,  and  iodine. 
The  Panel  carefully  reviewed  trends  in  food  production  and  supply  to  determine  what 
recommendations  should  be  made  so  that  there  would  be,  and  for  the  future  will  b2,  an 
adequate  total  supply  of  all  the  essential  nutrients.  The  input  of  the  able  consultants  and 
advisors  was  comprehensive.  In  considering  the  various  problems,  this  Panel  made  what  it 
considered  to  be  key  recommendations,  many  of  which  were  directed  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
the  Federal  Government.** 

We  have  now  been  asked  in  this  Follow-Up  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health  not  only  to  review  the  government's  response  but  to  comment  on  the  action  taken 
on  the  Panel's  recommendations.  Both  industry  and  government  have  responded  to  the 
recommendations.  In  many  instances  the  recommendations  were  already  being  acted  upon, 
and  the  White  House  Conference  served  to  focus  attention  on  what  was  being  done  and  the 
need  to  do  even  more. 

In  the  area  of  providing  better  nutrition  and  nutritional  information  the  food  industry  has 
shown  progress.  There  had  been  higher  productivity  helping  to  offset  in  part  the  effect  of 
inflation  and  helping  to  make  food  more  within  the  reach  of  low-income  families.  There  has 
been  fortification  of  a variety  of  foods.  There  has  been  encouraging  progress  In  the 
enrichment  of  cereals  with  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  iron  and  in  the  fortification  of 
milk  with  Vitamin  D.  Thece  have  been  improvements  in  the  labeling  of  iodized  salt  to  make 
clear  to  the  purchaser  that  the  choice  is  not  between  "free-flowing"  salt  and  "iodized"  salt. 
Vitamin  C has  been  added  to  vegetable  juices  and  many  tomato  products,  and  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  availability  of  low-sodium  products.  There  has  been  an  increased  use 
of  enriched  spaghetti,  macaroni,  and  noodles. 

Work  has  gone  forward  with  the  aged  and  handicapped.  The  total  number  of  such  people  is 
about  15  million.  This  represents  the  potential  for  benefit  from  this  work.  The  Institute  of 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  of  New  York  University  Medical  Center  under  the  leadership  of 
Howard  K.  Rusk  has  prepared  a Mealtime  Manual  for  the  Aged  and  Handicapped,  as  an 
authoritative  guide  to  streamlining  kitchen  tasks  to  permit  the  aged  and  disabled  to  live 
more  active,  self-sufficient  lives.  Cookbooks  have  been  prepared  in  large- type  and  braille  and 
made  available  to  the  blind  through  the  Volunteers  Service  to  the  Blind,  Inc. 


*WilUam  Beverly  Murphy,  Chairman;  Alfred  E,  Harper,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chairman;  Myrtle  L. 
Brown,  Ph.D.;  John  H.  Daniels;  Vincent  A.  Kleinfeld;  Sophia  Leavitt;  Robert  B.  McGandy, 
M.D.;  E.  Marshall  Nuckols,  Jr.;  Herbert  E.  Robinson,  Ph.D.;  C.  R.  Rogers. 

**Attachment  A lists  these  recommendations  Including  government  response  where 
applicable. 
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Industry,  government,  and  colleges  stand  on  many  nutritional  thresholds.  Genetic 
breakthroughs  indicate  high  potential  for  improvement  in  nutritional  value  of  several  major 
food  groups  including  corn,  rice  and  beans.  Recently  industry  has  made  a breakthrough  in 
the  increase  in  the  level  of  methionine  in  pea  beans  via  genetic  means  which  increase  can 
lead  to  important  increases  in  nutritive  qualities  for  this  important  food  ingredient. 

Detailed  nutritional  information  on  food  products  is  more  and  more  being  made  available  to 
physicians,  dietitians,  nutritionists,  teachers,  home  economists,  extension  workers,  and 
other  professionals.  This  information  is  generally  m.ade  available  to  all  for  the  asking,  and 
many  food  companies  have  adopted  the  practice  of  placing  a statement  on  the  label  inviting 
inquiry  as  to  the  detailed  nutritive  content.  Advertising,  information  campaigns,  are  aimed 
at  the  medical  profession  using  such  publications  as  medical  journals  and  Nutrition  Today. 

Industry  instituted  and  supports  the  "Nutrition  Awareness"  campaign  which  seeks  to 
achieve  improved  nutrition  by  directing  the  attention  of  consumers  to  the  need  for 
consumpdon  of  a well-balanced  diet  by  eating  a variety  of  foods  from  each  of  the  four 
"basic  foods."  We  believe  in  the  Food  Council  of  America's  program.  This  program  should 
be  expanded,  and  further  efforts  in  this  direction  are  being  made  by  the  Nutrition 
Foundation,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Advertising  Council.  The  practice  has 
developed  in  all  advertisements  where  meal  elements  are  portrayed,  of  making  a special 
effort,  to  see  that  a nutritionally  balanced  meal  is  shown.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  one  company 
well-balanced  meals  were  shown  in  magazines  or  on  television  2,360,000,000  times. 

Nutrition  is  affected  by  the  physiological  factors  such  as  flavor,  temperature,  consistency, 
color,  etc.  There  has  been  a renewed  interest  in  taste  acuity,  and  one  company  has  spent 
considerable  amounts  of  time  and  money  working  on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
kits  and  Informational  material  designed  for  the  diagnosis  by  medical  personnel  of  taste 
deficiencies.  This  effort  encourages  the  development  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  remedies 
for  abnormalities  in  this  sensory  modality.  The  end  result  should  be  an  improvement  in  the 
diet  and  total  health  of  the  individual. 

Industry  has  made  improvements  in  laboratory  testing  equipment  and  procedures  so  that  in 
the  case  of  pesticide  residues  it  is  now  possible  to  perceive  certain  residues  previously 
undetectable.  These  new  techniques  and  results  are  being  shared  \A/lth  those  primarily 
concerned. 

Monosodium  glutamate's  use  as  a flavor  enhancer  has  bejn  questioned,  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  as  long  ago  as  1964,  recognized  the  so-called  Chinese  Syndrome,  a 
name  give  to  certain  non-specific  physical  symptoms  which  appear  in  susceptible  persons  as 
a resuK  of  eating  large  quantities  of  MSG.  Certain  non-scientific  studies  were  made 
indicciting  there  might  be  even  more  serious  effects.  The  FDA  referred  the  problem  to  the 


National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  solution.  The  appropriate  committee  of  the  National  j 

Academy  of  Sciences  determined  that  MSG  was  a normal  constituent  of  dietary  proteins,  was  5 

often  included  In  condiments,  and  concluded  after  evaluation  of  chronic  feeding  and  i 

reproduction  studies  In  laboratory  animals  and  high-level  feeding  studies  in  man  that  there  | 

was  no  risk  in  the  use  of  MSG  as  a food  component.  The  committee  made  no  finding  as  to  j 

the  use  of  MSG  In  infant  foods  saying  that  this  matter  was  not  considered  and  had  been  i 

referred  to  a committee  on  Infant  food.  \ 


This  latter  committee  found  the  amounts  added  to  prepared  foods  were  relatively  small  and  | 

that  the  foods  themselves  were  not  likely  to  be  ingested  by  infants  under  two  months  of  \ 

age.  The  Committee  said  the  risk  for  infants  was  negligible,  but  it  could  not  find  benefits  for  j 

infants  and  recommended  that  MSG  not  be  added  to  foods  specifically  designed  for  infants.  \ 
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The  report  went  on  to  say  that  flavor  enhancing  characteristics  are  considered  beneficial  to 
the  general  consumer  including  older  children  and  adults.  As  might  be  expected  industry  is 
now  conducting  extensive  research  on  MSG.  For  example,  one  company  has  four  extensive 
research  projects  underway,  two  of  which  were  instituted  within  the  last  year. 

The  companies  in  our  industry  have  generally  realized  their  obligation  to  be  good  citizens 

and  our  enterprise  and  management  competence  must  contribute  in  full  to  the  well  being  of 

the  nation.  To  the  extent  that  our  industry  can  grow  and  be  successful  financially  we  can  ! 

have  the  means  to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  social  and  environmental  conditions. 

Many  companies  have  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  contributions  which  include  efforts  | 

in  education  such  as  in-plant  training  and  school  education.  Opportunity  Industrialization 

Centers,  Scholarships  for  minority  groups,  vocational  guidance  institutes;  assistance  to 

minority  enterprises  through  small  business  loans  and  other  financial  and  managerial  ; 

assistance;  housing  rehabilitation;  day  care  centers;  urban  redevelopment  work;  neighbor- 

hood  clean-up  programs;  playgrounds  and  other  recreational  areas  such  as  basketball  and 

swimming  facilities. 

The  government's  overall  response  to  the  Panel's  recommendations  has  been  summarized.  In 

many  areas  the  government's  response  has  been  gratifying.  Many  could  be  singled  out.  We 

will  mention  but  two.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  important  organizational 

changes  and  its  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has  aggressively  administered  the  new  food  I 

stamp  and  child  nutrition  programs.  At  the  end  of  1969  there  were  approximately  3.6 

million  participants  in  the  food  stamp  program.  As  of  November,  1970,  it  is  estimated  that  ! 

there  were  9.3  million  participants  in  the  program.  The  new  authorization  bill  that  finally  i 

emerged  from  the  House  and  Senate  Conference  Committee  is  expected  to  increase  the  j 

number  of  people  eligible  for  food  stamps  to  an  estimated  13  million.  (This  figure  could  be  I 

substantially  higher.  Some  have  estimated  that  16  million  people  will  be  eligible  by  June  30,  j 

1972.)  I 

Congress  increased  the  potential  number  of  participants  by  adopting  a national  eligibility  I 

standard  of  $4,000  in  maximum  annual  income  for  a family  of  four.  j 

States  now  set  their  own  eligibility  standards  for  food  stamps,  based  in  most  cases  on  the  1 

income  levels  they  use  to  determine  qualification  for  public  assistance.  The  largest  income  \ 

allowed  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  is  $4,320  for  a family  of  four,  in  New  | 

Jersey;  the  lowest  maximum  for  a family  of  four  is  $2,160,  in  South  Carolina.  j 

I 

The  House-Senate  conferees  in  December  settled  on  a fiscal  1970-71  authorization  figure  of  I 

$1.75  billion.  Congress  already  had  approved  a fiscal  1970-71  appropriation  of  $1.42  billion 

for  the  food  stamp  program.  1 

In  the  fiscal  year  1971-72  budget  President  Nixon  has  proposed  $2  billion  for  food  stamps  ; 

and  $282  million  for  commodity  donations  to  needy  families,  an  increase  of  $250  million  j 

for  stamps  and  nearly  $33  million  more  for  commodities  over  the  current  figures  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  In  addition,  the  budget  seeks  an  additional  $120  million  in 

food  stamp  funds  for  use  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  | 

In  the  case  of  cash  or  food  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  children  the  1969-70  budget 
appropriated  $754  million.  The  1970-71  budget  app  opriated  $1,000,290,000,  and  the 
budget  proposal  for  the  fiscal  year  197T72  would  appear  to  request  $1,118,000,000  for 
child  feeding,  a further  increase  over  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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APPENDIX  C - SECTION  IV,  PANEL  4 


Nutrition  Teaching  and  Education:  Popular  Education 
and  How  to  Reach  Disadvantaged  Groups 


Recommendation  1 

The  sense  of  the  Panel's  first  recommendation  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies.  The  five  subrecommendations  were  included  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of 
improved  food  and  assistance  delivery  programs.  Other  Panels  will  no  doubt  report  in  detail 
on  the  same  five  recommendations. 

Recommendation  I) 

Recommendation  II  was  the  major  recommendation  of  the  Panel,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  an 
ongoing  communications  task  force.  A considerable  number  of  suggestions  and  stipulations 
for  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  task  force  were  given  (Pgs.  181,  182)  and  in  the 
addendum  and  supplementary  report  (184-190).  This  recommendation  is  similar  to 
Recommendation  ll-V  of  Panel  VI  A-5.  The  same  response  to  both  was  given  by  HEW  and 
USDA:  that  an  Advertising  Council  Nutrition  Campaign  is  being  developed. 

From  the  description  of  the  campaign,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  main  emphasis  of  the 
recommendation  was  missed.  The  Panel  conceived  a long  range  program  with  involvement  at 
many  levels— not  a crash,  one-shot  campaign  which  the  Advertising  Council  program  would 
seem  to  be.  While  we  applaud  the  Involvement  of  the  Advertising  Council,  we  were  aware  in 
the  summer  of  1969  that  the  President  had  already  called  for  such  a program. 

The  possibility  that  the  Advertising  Council  Nutrition  Program  together  with  the 
Nutrition  Awareness  Campaign  of  the  National  Food  Council  could  lead  to  a permanent 
task  force  (as  described  in  the  recommendation)  is  well  worth  considering.  We  believe  that 
the  food  industry  would  be  anxious  to  cooperate  in  the  stimulation  of  the  formation  of  an 
ongoing  task  force;  the  Impetus  could  be  supplied  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests  or  the  Domestic  Council. 

The  Important  feature  of  Recommendation  II  is  the  establishment  of  a long-range 
program  with  continuing  Involvement  of  many  agencies  and  individuals  of  varied  skills  and 
involvement.  Without  this,  we  feel  that  the  major  job  of  education  through  the  media  of 
mass  communication  will  not  be  accomplished. 

Recommendation  III 

This  recommendation  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
as  not  se/ving  the  public  interest.  We  did  note  that  the  FCC  has  the  authority  to  require  that 
specific  amounts  of  time  be  devoted  to  public  affairs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  public 
disclosure  by  radio  and  television  stations  of  the  amount  of  time  and  the  subjects  given  in 
public  service.  Such  a disclosure  should  also  include  some  indication  of  the  hours  when  such 
services  are  provided. 

The  Panel  developed  a very  bold  recommendation  in  hopes  that  its  review  and 
consideration  by  appropriate  agencies  would  reveal  that  tlie  mass  media  is  operated  to  the 
owners'  and  not  the  public's  benefit.  We  are  aware  that  the  proposal  for  additional  public 
service  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  In  conflict  with  the  public  interest. 
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This  recommendation  could  be  modified  to  exclude  that  portion  so  that  the  recommenda- 
tion reads: 


"The  President  should  take  and/or  recommend  the  actions  necessary  to  require  of 
ail  radio  and  television  station  licensees  that  they  presceibe  that  10%  of  their  broad- 
cast  time  be  set  aside  for  obligatory  public  service  communications  programs,  such 
as  the  recommended  nutrition  education  effort; 

"That  the  stations  and  networks  should  cease  to  exercise  their  present  controls 
over  which  time  period  or  how  much  time  is  to  be  alioted.  The  10%  suggested 
should  be  prorated  over  the  various  time  periods  on  the  basis  of  10%  of  each  time 
period; 

"That  appropriate  safeguards  be  established  so  that  rights  of  station  operators  are 
not  infringed,  that  an  appropriate  certification  procedure  be  set  up  by  which 
communications  programs  in  the  public  interest  can  be  approved  and  protected  from 
bias  or  political  distortion  or  expropriation. 

"This  would  require  an  examination  of  existing  legislation  and  other  regulations 
governing  the  licensing  of  radio  and  TV  stations  to  ascertain  If  the  recommended 
. action  is  possible  now.  If  not,  then  the  President  Is  urgently  requested  to 
recommend  such  necessary  legislation  and/or  regulations  to  achieve  It  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

"We  would  considei**this  to  be  a matter  of  prime  national  urgency." 

One  final  thought  concerning  the  comments  of  the  FCC.  Careful  reading  suggests  that  steps 
could,  be  taken  to  assure  more  public  service  time;  it* would  seem  that  this  possibility  has 
been  rejected.  We  would  urge  reconsideration  of  that  possibility  by  the  FCC  in  order  that 
significant  time  be  made  available  for  the  kinds  of  programs  envisioned  by  the  Panel. 

Recommendation  IV 

The  response  of  the  USDA  is  gratifying;  clearly  much  is  being  done  to  improve 
communcations  with  those  in  need.  The  activity  that  most  nearly  reflects  the  intent  of  the 
recommendation  is  the  Extension  Service's  consideration  of  Community  Nutrition 
Education  Centers.  This  is  under  study  by  the  Service  and  Is  described  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  Recommendation  IV  comments  on  page  201  of  the  comprehensive  report. 

The  Panel  was  concerned  about  the  already  fragmented  and  duplicated  courses  of 
instruction  developed  to  train  neighborhood  leaders  and  "gatekeepers."  Nearly  every  public 
service  agency  has  some  kind  of  outreach  programs  utilizing  indigenous  program  aides.  The 
USDA  with  more  than  7,500  paraprofessionals  is  an  example. 

Recommendation  IV  was  directed  to  improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
training.  If  the  Extension  Service  implements  the  recommendation  by  expanding  Its  offices 
to  truly  become  Community  Nutrition  Education  Centers,  it  is  hoped  that  its  services  would 
be  made  available  to  all  other  agencies  working  in  nutrition  and  health  education. 

Recommendation  V 


This  recommendation,  encouraging  a nutrition  education  component  in  all  food  delivery 
systems  and  programs,  resembles  many  similar  recommendations  from  other  Panels.  The 
spirit  of  the  recommendation  has  been  captured  by  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 
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General  Comment  Panel  IV-4 

The  general  topic  assigned  to  the  Panel  seemed  to  lend  itself  more  logically  to  the 
development  of  program  suggestions  and  ideas  than  to  the  development  of  stylized 
recommendations  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  The  Panel  endeavored  to 
spell  out  the  significant  components  of  an  educational  program.  It  was  hoped  that  many 
agencies  would  find  material  of  value  as  they  plan  and  execute  programs  of  public 
education.  Reference  was  made  to  the  Federal  Interagency  Media  Committee  and  the 
Inter* Departmental  Committee  on  Nutrition  Education  and  of  the  need  for  superior 
cooperation  among  all  information  agencies.  Perusal  of  the  Comprehensive  Report  suggests 
that  the  recommendations  were  considered  as  isolated  entities. 

The  Panel  is  concerned  that  once  having  read  the  Report  and  initiated  or  rejected 
recommendations,  the  affected  agencies  will  lay  aside  the  Report  and  not  use  it  again  as 
resource  material. 

REPORT  OF  SUB-PANEL  ON  DECEPTION  AND  MISINFORMATION 
Recommendation  I:  Part  1 


This  recommendation  deals  with  coordination . of  activities  in  the  area  of  regulatory 
manners.  The  Panel  felt  that  a coordinating  body  already  exists  in  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  Justification  for  this  suggestion  was  given  in  the  body  of  the  recommendation. 

The  comment  from  HEW  and  USD  A suggests  that  better  coordination  can  be  expected 
between  those  Departments.  Little  mention  was  made,  however,  of  continuing  coordination 
among  other  agencies  (FTC,  Post  Office  Department)  or  of  the  recommendation  for  a 
"watchdog"  function  for  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  In  fact,  the  latter  office  was 
apparently  left  out  of  all  considerations. 

Recommendation  I : Parts  2 — 5 


We  look  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  FTC  to  permit  more  attention  to  be  given  to  false 
and  misleading  food  advertising  as  salutary.  The  Pane!  regrets  that  the  recommendation  to 
transfer  such  responsiblities  to  FDA  was  not  heeded  but  recognizes  the  desire  of  the  FTC  to 
exercise  Its  prerogative.  The  staff  assigned  to  the  task  seems  to  be  woefully  minimal  in  light 
of  the  monumental  task.  The  Panel  respectfully  urges  the  Executive  Offices  to  periodically 
review  progress  made  in  this  important  area. 

Recommendation  I : Part  6 


No  comment  was  forthcoming  on  this  important  recommendation. 
Recommendation  I:  Part  7 


The  Panel  is  gratified  with  the  response  of  tjie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Recommendation  I:  Part  8 


The  Panel  does  not  consider  that  adequate  response  was  made  to  this  recommendation. 
Until  penalties  are  more  stringent,  little  will  be  accomplished  in  support  of  efforts  to  control 
consumer  fraud. 
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Recommendation  M:  Part  2 


The  Panel  recommendation  was  misstated  in  the  Comprehensive  Report.  It  should  read: 
. .data  bank  established  similar  to  that  In  the  field  of  tobacco  smoking.  . 

The  intent  of  this  recominendation  was  apparently  not  understood;  the  request  was  for  a 
nutrition  archive.  The  response  was  that  Handbook  No.  8 is  to  be  updated.  While  Handbook 
No.  8 needs  revision,  its  publication  would  hardly  serve  the  function  of  an  archive  center. 

The  Panel  is  gratified  that  this  recommendation  was  accepted  and  hopes  that  it  will  be  given 
continued  consideration. 

Recommendation  II:  Part  3 

The  response  to  this  recommendation  for  the  formation  of  a National  Nutrition  Council 
suggests  that  the  NAS/NRC  is  recognized  as  the  "source  of  the  best  current  nutritional 
opinion."  Without  wishing  to  deprecate  the  Council's  competency,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  charter  and  method  of  operation  would  enable  the  NRC  to  carry  out  the  functions 
visualized  for  a National  Nutrition  Council.  With  reorganization  and  adequate  funds,  the 
NRC  conceivably  could  provide  certain  of  the  functions. 

This  recommendation  deserves  more  consideration  which  might  include  dialogue  with 
NAS/NRC  to  determine  if  duplication  would  indeed  be  the  case. 

Recommendation  11:  Part  4 


The  Panel  is  gratified  with  the  actions  taken. 
Recommendation  II:  Part  5 


The  Panel  is  gratified  with  acceptance  of  the  recommendation. 
Recommendation  Ml:  Part  1 


The  Panel  is  gratified  with  acceptance  of  the  recommendation.  The  Panel  reiterates 
Recommendation  1 in  the  present  recommendation.  Hopefully,  with  experience  the  OCA 
can  exert  more  influence  on  the  Federal  regulatory  bodies  to  achieve  superior  coordination. 

Recommendation  III:  Part  2 

The  Panel  is  gratified  with  acceptance  of  the  recommendation. 

Recommendation  ID:  Part4 

The  Panel  is  gratified  with  acceptance  of  the  recommendation. 

Recommendation  III:  Part  5 

The  Panel  is  gratified  with  acceptance  of  the  recommendation. 

Recommendation  IV 


The  Panel  is  gratified  Vvlth  acceptance  of  the  recommendation.- 
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Recommendation  V 


Since  no  comments  were  given,  the  Panel'  is  fearful  that  this  important  recommendation 
may  have  been  overlooked.  Perhaps  the  wording  of  the  recommendation  was  responsible  for 
its  fate.  The  recommendation  per  se  is  contained  in  the  last  sentence:  "(But)  the 
Federal.  . . .market." 

Recommendation  VI 


The  Panel  is  gratified  with  the  progress  being  made  in  the  implementation  of  this 
recommendation. 

In  correspondence,  one  member  of  the,  Sub-Panel  on  Deception  and  Misinformation 
submitted  the  following  view: 

"As  promised,  I write  to  advise  you  in  response  to  your  December  23  letter 
regarding  the  White  House  Conference  follow-up.  In  my  brief  chat  with  you,  I 
expressed  the  view  that  I was  disappointed  in  the  outcomes  regarding  the 
educational  and  informational  aspect  of  the  proceedings. 

"Basically,  the  plan  to  get  information  to  communities  in  form  for  consumer  use 
and  action  has  not  materialized  to  my  knowledge.  Such  consumer  movements  as  we 
have  seen  have  not  moved  positively  in  the  direction  we  had  hoped.  Governmental 
agencies,  while  concerned,  have  not  consolidated  their  interests  and  programs  to 
develop  effective  informational  and  regulatory  approaches.  Again,  we  see  the 
fragmented  operations  which  we  deplored  and  I wish  we  could  convince  the 
authorities  to  see  the  significance  of  coordination. 

"We  have  hit  the  paradox  of  new  nutritional  nonsense  resulting  from  the 
environmental  crusade  which  has  moved  into  the  'nature  food'  and  organics  area.  It 
would  appear  that  these  folks  have  capitalized  on  the  anti-chemical  attitude  and 
sold,  through  their  customary  means,  the  slogans  which  we  have  tried  to  counter  by 
the  scientific  informational  approach." 


/s/  Irving  Ladimer,  S.J.D. 
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APPENDIX  D - SECTION  V,  PANEL  4 

Food  Delivery  and  Distribution  As  a System: 
Large  Scale  Meal  Delivery  Systems 


1.  The  Panel  views  one  broad  general  need  and  that  is  the  development  of  a 
National  Council  for  Food  and  Nutrition  to  develop  national  nutrition  policy.  The 
evolvement  of  such  policy  would  permit  comprehensive  program  development  based  on 
expressed  priorities  and  assist  the  governmental  agencies  at  alt  levels  (federal,  state  and  local) 
to  pursue  the  general  goals,  to  monitor  results  and  insure  timely  modifications. 

2.  The  National  School  Lupch  Program  should  be  expanded  so  as  to  provide  free 
lunch  (and  breakfasts  where  required)  to  all  students,  including  migrant  and  disadvantaged 
children,  through  secondary  school  at  no  direct  cost  to  the  recipient.  This  expansion  should 
be  such  as  to  provide  one-third  of  the  student's  recommended  daily  dietary  needs  for 
students  by  calendar  year  1975. 

Further  provision  of  one-half  of  the  student's  recommended  daily  dietary  needs 
for  all  economically  needy  children  shall  be  accomplished  by  calendar  year  1975. 

In  this  area  of  the  Panel's  recommendations  (Recommendation  #85)  the  response 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  recommendations  for  Parts  8 and  D cannot 
be  implemented  until  such  time  as  funds  are  available  from  federal,  state  or  local  sources. 
The  Panel  is  mindful  of  this,  however,  the  recommendations  were  not  for  immediate  action 
but  for  implementation  by  1975  and  1980  respectively.  We  urge  that  we  continue  to  press 
for  these  objectives  by  the  dates  contained  in  the  recommendation. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Panel  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
follow-up  meeting  in  Williamsburg  that  the  President's  goal  of  feeding  hungry  children 
within  the  framework  of  the  School  Lunch  Program  might  best  be  accomplished  if  at  this 
time  the  requirement  for  matching  funds  was  eliminated  from  the  present  regulation  and 
that  programs  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  be  funded  completely  by  the  federal 
government.  If  one  looks  at  the  financial  condition  of  many  of  our  states,  particularly  those 
with  large  urban  populations,  it  is  evident  that  the  inability  of  state  financing  to  meet  the 
matching  fund  requirement  of  the  School  Lunch  Program  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
is  standing  in  the  way  of  the  program  reaching  many  needy  children.  For  this  reason  we 
recommend  that  the  matching  fund  requirement  be  eliminated. 

3.  The  recommendations  of  Panel  V-4  were  organized  around  the  five  federal 
institutional  feeding  systems:  Department  of  Defense,  Veterans  Administration,  8ureau  of 
Prisons,  School  Lunch  Program  and  Pre-School  and  Migrant  Children.  The  operational  staff 
of  each  of  these  government  agencies  reject  the  use  of  surplus  commodities  and  products 
obtained  from  price-supported  programs.  Panel  V-4  recommends  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  that  these  national  feeding  programs  be  separated  from  programs  of  surplus  commodity 
distribution  and  that  cash  subsidies  be  increased  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  replace  the 
commodity  issuance.  To  accomplish  this  the  federal  aspect  of  school  feeding  programs 
should  be  administered  through  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

4.  There  is  a consensus  among  the  members  of  Panel  V-4  which  indicates  a need  for 
the  establishment  of  priorities  in  nutrition  education  which  provide  a maximum 
contribution  to  the  increased  nutritional  status  of  the  population  of  this  nation. 
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In  the  area  of  primary,  elementary  and  secondary  school  nutrition  education 
there  are  needs  for  model  curriculum  development  which  will  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
school  and  pre-school  age  group  to  know  and  understand  the  significance  of  nutritional 
health  and  fitness.  Recognizing  that  the  school  children  of  today  have  a significant  influence 
on  the  community,  the  spin-off  benefits  from  these  nutrition  education  efforts  can  do  much 
to  improve  the  general  nutritional  status  of  all  people. 

The  Panel  urges  the  Office  of  Education  to  provide  leadership  and  initiative  in 
developing  a positive,  aggressive  nutritional  education  program  for  our  children. 

5.  The  school  lunch  menu  pattern,  to  be  responsive  to  the  student  food  needs,  must 
reflect  the  nutrient  requirements  of  the  various  age  groups.  The  menu  is  the  basic  food 
service  management  tool  required  to  design  adequate  and  acceptable  large  scale  meal 
delivery  systems  for  pre-school  and  school  feeding  programs.  The  qualitative  and 
quantitative  nutritional  requirements  and  food  preference  of  the  various  age  groups  of  this 
population  can  be  met  more  specifically  by  designing  a menu  pattern  based  on  their 
nutritional  needs  as  listed  in  the  recommended  daily  dietary  allowances  developed  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research  Council.  This 
pattern  can  be  readily  adapted  to  individually  prefabricated  meals  or  newly  developed 
engineered  foods  distributed  to  schools  and  day  care  facilities.  Nutritional  analyses  of  these 
products  can  be  furnished  by  the  processor. 

6.  Reflecting  the  trend  for  schools  to  become  community  centers,  the  use  of  the 
school  should  be  broadened  to  include  positive  feeding  programs  for  community  activities 
and  to  provide  meals  at  no  cost  to  all  those  who  hunger  or  are  malnourished  as  a result  of 
poverty,  age,  or  conditions  resulting  from  emergencies. 
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APPENDIX  E - SECTION  VI,  PANEL  2 


Voluntary  Action  to  Help  the  Poor: 
Food  Manufacturing  and  Processing 


o 

ERIC 


RECOMMENDATIONS  I and  III 

Subject:  Repeal  of  Filled  Milk  and  Filled  Cheese  statutes  coupled  with  issuance  of 
regulations. 

Government  reaction:  Further  study. 

Response:  These  panel  recommendations  recognized  the  appeals  of  some  nutritionists  and 
consumers  for  general  availability  of  milk  and  dairy  products  with  modified  fat 
content  — and  also  their  concern  that  the  Filled  Milk  and  Filled  Cheese  Act  hinder  efficient 
marketing  and  development  of  such  products.  A dissent  to  these  panel  recommendations 
and  to  recommendation  II  proposed  that  a Presidential  Commission  study  the  rationale  and 
cost  benefit  implications  involved. 

It  is  noted  that  FDA  is  discussing  repeal  of  this  legislation  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
regulation  of  these  products  under  the  food  standard  authority. 

It  is  also  noted  (Comprehensive  Report,  page  147)  that  USDA  in  response  to  a similar 
recommendation  (Panel  1 11-2,  VIII  part  3)  maintains  that  statutory  repeal  should  not  be 
effected  until  adequate  Standards  of  Identity  and  minimum  Standards  of  Quality  are 
developed  and  adequate  safeguards  are  provided  in  labeling  and  identification  of  these 
products  to  prevent  consumer  deception. 

Discussion  between  the  agencies  should  include  consideration  of  all  interests  involved, 
nutritionists,  consumers,  producers  and  processors,  and  applicable  cost  benefit  factors  to 
assure  that  legislative  and  regulatory  measures  to  be  proposed  will  protect  and  advance  the 
national  welfare. 

RECOMMENDATION  II 

Subject:  Repeal  of  the  Butter  Act,  Adulterated  Butter  Act,  amendment  of  section  401  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  coupled  with  issuance  of  regulations. 

Government  reaction:  Accept  — Legislative. 

Response:  In  addition  to  legislation,  the  panel  recommended  appropriate  regulations  of 
these  products  which  would  be  operative  at  the  moment  the  legislative  repeals  and 
amendments  became  effective  so  that  there  would  be  no  lapse  in  any  controls  needed  for 
the  public  welfare.  It  is  assumed  therefore  that  such  legislative  and  regulatory  proposals  are 
being  drafted  by  the  agencies. 

RECOMMENDATION  IV 

Subject:  Repeal  of  section  321(c)  of  Dry  Milk  Solids  Act  coupled  with  appropriate 
regulations  defining  product  as  "nonfat  dry  milk." 

Government  reaction:  Accept. 
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Response:  The  panel  recognized  the  Importance  of  maintaining  the  definition  of  the 
product  as  "nonfat  dry  milk"  and  assumes  this  will  be  done  in  implementing  the 
recommendation.  It  also  assumes  that  the  agencies  involved  will  proceed  with  development 
of  legislative  and  regulatory  proposals  to  implement  the  recommendation. 

Placing  this  product  and  the  products  involved  in  the  three  preceding  recommendations 
under  regulatory,  rather  than  statutory,  controls  will  facilitate  the  ability  of  producers, 
processors,  and  Government  to  respond  effectively  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  created 
by  new  knowledge,  new  technology,  and  national  nutritional  goals. 

Attached  are  further  comments  of  the  American  Dry  Milk  Institute  on  the  Government 
reaction. 


Re:  Panel  VI‘A‘2;  Recommendation  IV 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  indicated  Recommendation  IV  is  not  the  same  as  the  final 
recommendation,  adopted  by  Panel  VI’A-2  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  proposed  repeal  of  the  Dry  Milk  Solids  Act. 
The  full  and  correct  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Panel  reads: 

IT  IS  RECOMMENDED:  That  legislation  be  introduced  during  the  second  session 
of  the  91st  Congress  to  repeal  section  321(c)  of  the  Dry  Milk  Solids  Act.  Such  repeal 
should  become  effective  12  months  after  enactment  in  order  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  can  in  the  interim  adopt  regulations  preserving  the  present 
terminology  (nonfat  dry  milk)  and  develop  and  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may 
be  necesMry  to  protect  thi~publlc  interest. 

Recommendation  IV  set  forth  in  the  Government's  Reaction  to  the  effect  that  the 
statutory  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  (21  DSC  321(c)) 
be  repealed,  should  not  be  adopted. 

The  Recommendation  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  assumption  and  overlooks  several 
important  considerations.  The  erroneous  assumption  is  that  the  existence  of  the 
statutory  or  the  congressional  standard  constitutes  an  impediment  to  desirable 
changes  either  by  modification  of  or  addition  to  Nonfat  Dry  Milk. 

It  is  obvious  the  present  statutory  standard  for  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  does  not  inhibit 
opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  nutrient  content  of  the  food  — EXAMPLE:  the 
promulgation  of  the  definition  and  standard  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
"NONFAJ  DRY  MILK  FORTIFIED  with  VITAMINS  A AND  D". 

Actually,  the  action  by  FDA  in  establishing  the  standard  of  identity  for  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
Fortified  with  Vitamins  A and  D should  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  what  FDA  did  in 
connection  with  the  fortified  product  constitutes  precedent  for  that  Agency  to  take  similar 
action,  at  such  time  as  any  further  enhancement  of  the  nutritional  value  of  the  food  may  be 
proposed. 


AMERICAN  DRY  MILK  INSTITUTE,  INC. 
130  North  Franklin  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
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Further  evidence  of  the  erroneous  assumption  on  which  the  Recommendation  is  based  is  the 
fact  that  a calcium* reduced  product  has  been  developed  and  is  lawful  for  interstate  shipment 
and  is  presently  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  foods.  The  existence  of  the 
statutory  standard  did  not  prevent  this  development. 

The  considerations  which  should  have  been  taken  into  account  but  which  apparently  were 
overlooked,  have  to  do  with  existing  regulations  pertaining  to  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  now 
included  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  under  21  CFR  18.540  and  18.545  respectively: 

— 21  CFR  18.540  is  a definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  the  product 
designated  under  nomenclature,  no  longer  applicable  to  the  human  food 
product:  dried  skim  milk,  powdered  skim  milk  or  skim  milk  powder.  A "Note" 
in  the  CFR  under  that  Regulation  states: 

"NOTE:  70  Stat.  486,  21  U.S.C.  321c,  provides  a statutory  definition  for 
this  food  under  the  name  'nonfat  dry  milk.'  " 

If  the  present  statutory  or  congressional  standard  for  "Nonfat  Dry  Milk"  were  repealed 
outright,  as  the  Recommendation  proposes,  this  above  former  regulation  would  be 
automatically  revived  under  the  outmoded  names  mentioned. 

— 21  CFR  18.545,  the  other  regulation  referred  to,  is  the  definition  and  standard  of 
identity  for  "Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Fortified  with  Vitamins  A and  D."  This  standard 
of  identify,  by  its  very  terms,  is  built  upon  and  refers  to  the  statute  which 
Recommendation  No.  IV,  if  adopted,  would  repeal. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  standard  of  identity  for  "Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Fortified  with  Vitamins 
A and  D"  would  also  fall  Ff  the^ct  establishing  the  standard  of  identity  for  "Nonfat  Dry 
Milk"  were  repealed. 


it  would  appear  from  the  excerpt  reproduced  in  the  Government's  Reaction  that  the 
proposal/recommendation  of  the  American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  as  accepted  and  included 
with  the  final  recommendation  of  Panel  VI*A*2,  was  not  submitted  by  the  Nutrition 
Sub-committee/UFC  for  HEW  consideration. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  provision  for  amending  the  standard  and  definition  for  "NONFAT 
DRY  MILK"  by  administrative  procedure,  the  proper  means  for  accomplishing  the  same 
would  be  to  add  a "Sec.  2."  to  the  existing  law,  as  follows; 

"Sec.  2.  The  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  nonfat  dry  milk  established 
herein  may  be  the  subject  of  an  action  to  amend  under  Sec.  701(e)  of  the  Act  in  the 
same  manner  as  a definition  and  standard  of  identity  issued  pursuant  to  Sec.  401." 
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This  proposal  for  amendment  is  further  indicated  in  the  attached  copy  of  the  standard  and 
definition  for  "NONFAT  DRY  MILK." 


Attachment: 


Public  Law  646  - 84th  Congress 
Chapter  495  • 2d  Session 
S. 1614 


AN  ACT 


AN  70  Stat.  486. 

TO  u MIL’ ml  the  Act  emit  led  "An  Act  tt>  fix  u rcasuiiahk'  de  Tin  it  ion  and 
standard  (pT  identits  oT  eertuin  dry  milk  solids'*,  title  2t.  United  States 
C.'ode.  seel  ion  32  Ic. 


Sec.  I . 


iic  it  oiarti’d  hy  tfw  Sviiatc  and  House  nj'  Reiircseiitatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thu  I Public  Law  244.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session,  utiproved  .Murcti  2,  1944,  title  21,  United 
States  Code,  section  321c.  entitled  “An  Act  to  t'i.\  u reasonable  derinilion 
and  slundurd  of  identity  of  eertuin  dry  milk  solids"  is  amended  to  read  us 
Ibilows:  “That  for  the  purposes  of  the  l-'ederai  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetie 
Aet  of  June  26,  1938  (eh.  675.  sec.  1,  52  Stut,  1040),  nonfat  dry  milk  is 
the  product  resulting  from  the  removal  of  ful  and  water  from  milk,  and 
contuins  the  luetose.  milk  proteins,  und  milk  minerals  in  the  vuuc  relative 
proportions  us  in  the  fresh  milk  from  which  made.  It  contains  not  over  5 
per  eentuiu  by  weight  0f  moisture.  The  fat  content  is  not  over  \Vi  per 
centum  by  weight  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"The  term  'milk',  when  used  herein,  means  sweet  milk  of  eows." 

Approved  July  2. 1956. 


Dry  milk 
solids. 

58  Stat.  108. 


2 I use  30t. 


"Milk". 


Sec.  2.  The  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  nonfat  dry  milk 
established  herein  may  be  the  subject  of  an  action  to  amend  under  See. 
701(e)  of  the  Aet  in  the  same  manner  as  a definition  and  standard  of 
identity  pursuant  to  See.  401. 


RECOMMENDATION  V 


Subject:  Withdraw  proposal  in  the  Dietary  Hearings  (31  Fed.  Reg.  15730ff)  to  restrict 
fortification  of  milk  to  vitamins  A and  D and  to  prohibit  addition  of  other  vitamins  or 
minerals  to  whole  milk  products. 

Government  reaction  and  comment:  Reject.  Indiscriminate  fortification  of  foods  is 
unsound;  fortification  should  be  part  of  a systematic  plan  scientifically  developed; 
NAS/NRC  is  reviewing  nutrient  levels  of  foods  for  improvement  and  control. 

Response:  Whether  NAS/NRC  Committee  on  Food  Standards  and  Fortification  contract 
with  FDA  provides  for  consideration  of  fortification  of  milk  and  dairy  products  as  means 
for  supplying  mineral  and/or  vitamin  deficiencies  is  not  clear  from  the  reaction. 

If  the  contract  does  not  include  milk  and  dairy  products,  it  should  be  amended  or 
supplemented  to  require  consideration  of  fortification  of  these  products  in  developing  a 
national  systematic  plan  for  food  fortification. 

RECOMMENDATION  VI 


Subject:  Presidential  Commission  to  review  statutes  that  mandate  the  use  of  the  word 
"imitation"  on  labels  of  food,  meat,  and  poultry  products. 

Government  reaction:  Further  study. 
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Response:  It  is  not  clear  that  review  of  regulations  under  403(j)  will  be  responsive  to  the 
recommendation.  Marketing  experience  proves  that  the  public  considers  "imitation" 
products  inferior,  which  hinders  acceptance  of  safe  modified  nutritious  products  so  labeled. 

RECOMMENDATION  VII 

Subject:  Appoint  commission  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  regulatory  officials,  industry  and 
public  members  to  review  barriers  to  free  movement  of  milk  and  milk  products  and  to 
propose  remedial  measures. 

Government  reaction  and  comment:  Reject.  Very  general  breakdown  of  these  barriers  in 
recent  years;  progress  toward  uniformity  of  manufacturing  grade  milk  standards  will  help 
eliminate  duplicate  inspections. 

Response:  In  the  reaction  to  this  recommendation  and  to  the  Consumer  Task  Force 
Comment  (Comprehensive  Report,  pages  137-138,  Panel  III-1),  which  did  not  request  a 
commission  but  noted  a need  for  elimination  of  trade  barriers,  a number  of  positive 
measures  taken  or  planned  to  meet  these  problems  are  reported. 

Nevertheless,  significant  barriers  continue  to  exist. 

It  is  urged  that  USDA  and  HEW  review  current  conditions  for  the  identification  of  problems 
and  the  development  of  measures  to  advance  the  public  welfare  by  assuring  the  free 
movement  of  safe  nutritious  dairy  products  in  commerce. 

A discussion  of  some  reasons  why  such  a review  is  necessary  is  set  forth  in  the  attachment 
hereto: 


While  it  is  true  that  a number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  identifying  many  of 
the  impediments  and  restrictions  on  the  movements  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  it  has  never 
borne  the  scrutiny  of  a special  prestigious  commission  working  across  interdepartmental 
lines  as  well  as  federal,  state,  municipal  and  local  jurisdictions. 

The  Department's  response  seemed  to  regard  the  recommendation  as  merely  another 
study.  This  is  not  the  case. 

There  are  more  than  20,000  state,  county,  local  and  municipal  health  and  sanitation 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States.  The  barriers  to  milk  movements  are  varied  and  extensive. 
They  often  derive  from  differing  federal,  state,  county  and  municipal  requirements  and 
often  as  to  a number  of  different  regulatory  programs  under  each  jurisdiction.  Differing 
requirements  at  each  level  of  regulatory  jurisdiction  for  labeling  health  regulations  and 
product  standards  create  a number  of  problems.  Also,  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders  create 
some  substantial  inhibitions  to  milk  movements. 

Just  recently,  June  of  1970,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  released  a publication 
entitled  "Sanitary  Regulations  of  the  Fluid  Milk  Industry  — Inspection,  Costs  and  Barriers 
to  Market  Expansion."  The  study  documents  substantial  geographical  areas  in  which  there  is 
very  little  to  no  reciprocity  between  various  sanitary  authorities.  It  shows  milk  plants  are 
inspected  about  twenty-four  times  a year,  although  the  Public  Health  Service  recommends 
only  two  per  year  in  its  model  sanitary  code.  Some  states  require  all  supplies  entering  the 
state  to  be  inspected  by  local  authorities.  Other  states  have  a number  of  criteria  to  guide  the 
sanitary  authorities  in  determining  whether  they  will  . or  will  not  inspect  or  accept  the 
inspection  of  other  sanitary  authorities  on  milk  supplies  entering  their  states. 
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Some  states,  provide  that  the  state  sanitary  authorities  are  not  required  to  inspect 
additional  supplies  of  milk  for  12  months  following  the  application  for  inspection  or  some 
specified  period  of  time.  Other  states  have  other  means  of  applying  sanitation  requirements 
in  a very  restrictive  manner  thus  creating  substantial  barriers. 

The  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  in  a study  recently 
completed  found  that  there  were  about  four  sanitary  authorities  per  ice  cream  plant.  Only 
38  percent  accepted  the  inspection  of  another  sanitary  authority  and  shockingly  enough 
only  1/3  of  those  within  the  same  state  practices  reciprocity.  In  other  words,  the  problems 
of  barrier  not  only  relate  to  interstate  movements  but  on  intrastate  movements. 

The  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders  themselves  create  in  several  instances  substantial 
economic  barriers.  For  example,  it  would  be  possible  to  pay  the  Class  I price  in 
Wisconsin/M innesota  for  skim  milk  used  to  manufacture  powder  or  concentrated  skim  milk, 
transport  the  concentrated  product  to  distant  markets  and  re-constitute  it  for  consumption 
at  a cost  substantially  less  than  the  Class  I price  imposed  in  many  of  the  distant  markets. 
However,  regulations  under  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders  preclude  such  a system.  A 
compensatory  payment,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  Class  I (fluid  milk)  and  Class  II 
(manufacturing  milk)  price  in  the  market  where  the  product  is  finally  sold  is  imposed  on 
re-constituted  powder  regardless  of  where  the  powder  comes  from  or  the  price  which  was 
actually  paid  for  the  powder.  Allocation  provisions  and  other  provisions  under  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Orders  continue  to  create  barriers  to  the  movement  of  milk  from  one  market  to 
another. 

RECOMMENDATION  VIII 

Subject:  Industry  enrichment  of  wheat  and  corn  flour;  study  broadening  of  enrichment 
standards. 

Government  reaction:  Accept. 

Response:  Most  cake  and  other  baking  mixes  are  now  being  enriched  and  there  has  been  a 
significant  increase  in  the  amount  of  enriched  flour  produced  and  sold  since  the  White 
House  Conference.  In  addition,  a joint  scientific  committee  of  the  various  milling  and 
baking  associations  has  petitioned  for  revision  of  standards  governing  enriched  flour,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a favorable  decision  will  be  rendered. 

RECOMMENDATION  IX 

Subject:  Industry  voluntarily  enrich  all  milled  rice;  undertake  study  to  preserve  fortifica- 
tion in  consumer  use. 

Government  reaction:  Accept. 

Response:  Approximately  two  thirds  of  ail  milled  rice  is  now  enriched,  but  measures  to 
require  enrichment  of  all  milled  rice  should  be  considered.  It  is  recommended  that  FDA 
request  NAS/NRC  to  study  further  enrichment  of  rice  because  it  is  a staple  item  in  the  diet 
of  many  low-income  families. 

RECOMMENDATION  X 

Subject:  Authorize  enrichment  of  grain  flour  proteins  with  amino  acids. 

Government  reaction:  Accept  - Administrative. 
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Response:  It  is  noted  that  measures  to  implement  the  recommendation  are  being 
undertaken,  and  it  is  urged  that  there  be  prompt  resolution  of  existing  uncertainty  over 
standards  governing  the  use  of  amino  acids  for  supplementing  grain  flours. 

RECOMMENDATION  XI 

Subject:  Intensify  research  to  develop  new  low-cost  consumer  foods  from  wheat  mill 
fractions. 

Government  reaction:  Accept  - Administrative. 

Response:  Industry  confirms  that  research  is  in  progress  but  has  encountered  major 
obstacles  in  the  color,  flavor,  and  rancidity  of  foods  made  from  wheat  mill  fractions. 
Solution  is  expected  in  less  than  two  years. 

RECOMMENDATION  XII 

Subject:  Federal  Government  to  reexamine  agricultural  policy  for  possible  conflicts  with 
national  food  and  nutrition  goals. 

Government  reaction:  (See  comment  in  Comprehensive  Report,  page  305.) 

Response:  It  is  noted  that  the  problem  identified  in  the  panel  recommendation  is 
recognized  and  it  is  urged  that  appropriate  studies  be  undertaken. 

RECOMMENDATION  XIII 

Subject:  Delete  part  80.2  of  the  proposed  regulations  for  vitamin  and  mineral  fortified 
foods. 

Government  reaction : Reject. 

Response:  It  is  noted  that  action  on  the  panel  recommendation  is  suspended  pending 
analysis  of  the  records  of  the  now  terminated  Dietary  Hearings.  As  stated  in  the  panel 
recommendation,  national  nutritional  studies  indicate  that  present  restrictions  on  fortifica- 
tion of  food  products  must  be  revised  to  meet  national  nutritional  needs. 

RECOMMENDATION  XIV 

Subject:  Authorize  addition  of  calcium  to  meat  products. 

Government  reaction:  Accept  - Administrative.  In  progress. 

Response:  In  view  of  surveys  disclosing  calcium  deficiency  as  measured  by  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances  in  a significant  portion  of  the  U.S.  population,  it  is  believed  that 
regulations  authorizing  fortification  of  meat  products  with  calcium,  coupled  with  labeling  to 
show  such  addition,  should  be  included  in  the  USDA  rules  and  regulations  covering  meats. 

RECOMMENDATION  XV 

Subject:  USDA  should  authorize  addition  of  polyunsaturated  fats  to  formulated  meat 
products. 
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Government  reaction:  Accept  substitution  of  polyunsaturates  and  meaningful  labeling  of 
the  modified  product. 

Reject  elimination  of  requirement  that  modified  product  be  labeled  "imitation." 

Response:  It  is  noted  that  addition  of  polyunsaturates  and  meaningful  labeling  of  the 
modified  product  is  accepted.  However  marketing  experience  proves  that  the  word 
"imitation"  is  understood  by  consumers  to  mean  not  only  that  the  product  differs  but  also 
that  it  is  substandard  or  inferior.  Meaningful  labeling  can  inform  the  consumer  that  the 
product  differs  from  standard  without  the  use  of  the  word  "imitation." 

RECOMMENDATION  XVI 

Subject:  USDA  should  authorize  additional  use  of  nutritional  meat  extenders  for 
formulated  meat  products  without  requiring  "imitation"  labeling. 

Government  reaction:  Reject. 

Response:  USDA  rules  and  regulations  (35  Fed.  Reg.  15554  (1970),  Sec.  301.2)  regarding 
sausage  products  require  that  the  word  "imitation"  be  used  if  the  extender(s)  is  present  in 
amounts  of  more  than  37?  percent.  This  limitation  does  not  apply  to  so-called  nonspecific 
items. 

For  items  in  which  nutritional  quality  is  not  adversely  affected,  meaningful  labeling  to 
inform  and  not  mislead  the  consumer  does  not  in  our  judgment  require  the  use  of  the  word 
"imitation." 

RECOMMENDATION  XVII 

Subject:  USDA  should  redefine  organ  meats  as  "variety  meats." 

Government  reaction:  Reject. 

Response:  In  reacting  to  the  panel  recommendation,  the  USDA  indicates  that  organ  meats 
are  not  considered  meat  by-products.  However  in  USDA  rules  and  regulations  they  are  so 
defined.  It  is  noted  that  the  Government  reaction  uses  the  words  "organ  meat."  The  panel 
recommendation  was  not  intended  to  negate  the  requirement  for  label  designation  of  the 
actual  name  of  the  organ  meat  when  the  organ  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  a formulated 
product.  With  this  explanation  of  the  panel  recommendation,  it  is  hoped  that  the  USDA  wif‘ 
reconsider  its  rejection  of  that  recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATION  XVIII 

Subject:  FDA  should  permit  addition  of  fish  protein  concentrate  in  formulated  foods. 
Government  reaction:  Reject  - further  study. 

Response:  It  is  noted  that  further  study  on  the  processing  and  end  product  of  fish  protein 
coricentratR  is  required,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  studies  will  be  carried  forward  because  of 
the  need  for  additional  high-quality  protein  supplements. 
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RECOMMENDATION  XIX 

Subject:  FDA  should  authorize  the  addition  of  suitable  vitamins  to  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Government  reaction:  Accept  - Advisory. 

Response:  Industry  notes  with  approval  the  Government  comment  on  its  recommendation. 
The  industry  supports  the  development  of  dietary  and  nutrient  guidelines  that  will  closely 
respond  to  the  nation's  nutrition  needs.  Many  needs  could  be  answered  by  enrichment  of 
foods  that  is  not  now  permitted. 

RECOMMENDATION  XX 

Subject:  FDA  should  authorize  nutritional  enrichment  of  chocolate  products. 

Government  reaction:  Accept  - Advisory. 

Response:  Whether  NAS/NRC  Committee  on  Food  Standards  and  Fortification  contract 
with  FDA  provides  for  consideration  of  fortification  of  chocolate  products  as  means  for 
supplying  mineral  and/or  vitamin  deficiencies  is  not  clear  from  the  reaction. 

If  the  contract  does  not  include  chocolate  products,  it  should  be  amended  or  supplemented 
to  require  consideration  of  fortification  of  these  products  in  developing  a national 
systematic  plan  for  food  fortification. 

RECOMMENDATION  XXI 

Subject:  Industry  undertake  nutritional  enrichment  of  suitable  snack  foods. 

Government  reaction:  Accept  - primarily  directed  to  industry. 

Response:  Enrichment  of  snack  foods  is  appropriate  in  developing  a systematic  program  for 
each  nutrient  because  snack  foods  are  a significant  part  of  the  national  diet  today.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  major  industry  representatives  have  enriched  their  snack  food  lines. 
One  large  baker  has  enriched  all  230  wheat  flour  based  snack  products.  Vitamin  C added  to 
beverage  powders  and  mixes  is  common.  Extra  quantities  of  niacin,  vitamin  A,  two  B 
vitamins,  plus  C and  D and  Iron  are  being  added  to  toaster  pastries  by  their  manufacturers. 
Numerous  companies  are  enriching  snack  cakes  with  vitamins  and  iron.  One  of  the  largest 
selling  candy  bars  now  contains  14  percent  protein;  the  confectionery  average  is  about  5 
percent. 

RECOMMENDATION  XXII  - 

Subject:  Salt  packaged  for' consumer  use  should  all  be  iodized  unless  specifically  labeled 
otherwise. 

Government  reaction:  Accept.* 

Response:  The  Government  reaction  and  comment  is  noted  with  approval. 
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RECOMMENDATION  XXIII 

Subject:  Develop  Government  programs  to  assist  food  industry  in  promoting  fortified  foods 
for  the  poor. 

Government  reaction:  Accept  - Advisory. 

Response:  It  is  noted  that  HEW  and  USDA  have  been  and  are  taking  action  to  implement 
this  recommendation  and  it  is  urged  that  further  progress  toward  achieving  these  goals  be 
made, 

RECOMMENDATION  XXIV 

Subject:  Government  should  establish  permanent  national  nutritional  surveys. 

Government  reaction:  HEW-Accept;  USDA— Accept-Administrative. 

Response:  It  is  noted  with  approval  that  both  HEW  and  USDA  are  carrying  forward 
programs  to  implement  the  panel  recommendation  and  it  is  urged  that  these  programs  be 
accelerated  to  provide  information  needed  to  implement  an  effective  national  nutrition 
policy  by  both  Government  and  the  food  industry.  Continued  cooperation  between 
Government  and  industry  toward  this  end  is  imperative. 

Prompt  publication  of  the  results  of  these  studies  will  be  most  helpful  to  those  engaged  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  Education  and  will  speed  progress  in  this  vital  area. 

RECOMMENDATION  XXV 

Subject:  Industry  provide  technical  assistance  to  low-income  and  minority  enterprises. 

Government  reaction:  Recommendation  calls  for  action  by  private  industry. 

Response:  Since  the  White  House  Conference,  industry  has  increasingly  recognized  the 
needs  of  community  — usually  minority  — economic  development  groups.  Several  com- 
panies have  provided  technical  and  marketing  assistance  to  the  Southern  Cooperative 
Development  Program,  a black  enterprise  based  in  Louisiana  and  doing  business  over  several 
Southern  states.  Financial  assistance  is  also  given  through  direct  investment  in  minority 
enterprises  and/or  by  directing  business  to  them.  Other  companies  make  it  possible  for 
executives  to  supply  management  assistance  and  training. 
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APPENDIX  F ~ LISTOF  ATTENDEES 


I.  ATTENDEES- NON-GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  President 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
1725  Eye  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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Washington,  D.C.  20016 
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Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
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425  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Mr.  Marvin  Braiterman 
Washington  Council  - Union  of  American 
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2027  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.C,  20036 

Dr.  George  M,  Briggs 
Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  94720 

Mr.  Robert  A,  Brogoitti 
Lazy  B Ranch 
Route  2 
Box  155 

La  Grande,  Oregon  97BB0 

Dr.  John  H.  Browe,  Director 
Bureau  of  Nutrition 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
Albany,  New  York  12206 

Dr.  Miriam  K.  Brush 

Professor  of  Nutrition 

Douglass  College 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903 

Dr.  David  L,  Call 

H.  E.  Babcock  Professor  of  Food  Economics 
Graduate  School  of  Nutrition 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York  14B50 


Mr.  William  D.  Carey 
Senior  Staff  Consultant 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

1735  Eye  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Dr.  James  P.  Carter 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition  and 
Instructor  in  Pediatrics 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cook 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
General  Foods  Corporation 
250  North  Street 
White  Plains,  New  York  10602 

Dr.  Julius  M.  Coon 
Professor  and  Chairman 
Department  of  Pharmacology 
Jefferson  Medical  College 
1020  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 

Mr,  Edward  H.  Coveil,  Jr. 

President 

Bayshore  Food,  Inc. 

Easton,  Maryland  21601 

Dr.  Cecile  H.  Edwards 
Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Research  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Home 
Economics 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  & Technical 
State  University 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina  2741 1 

Mr.  Gordon  Edwards 
Chairman 

Kraftco  Corporation 
260  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

Dr.  Gladys  A.  Emerson 

Professor  of  Nutrition 

School  of  Public  Health 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles.  California  90024 
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Dr.  Ercel  Eppright 
Professor  of  Fooc*  and  Nutrition 
College  of  Home  Economics 
Iowa  State  University 
Ames,  Iowa  50010 

Miss  Jean  Fairfax,  Director  ■ 

Division  of  Legal  Information  and 
Community  Service 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund 

10  Columbus  Circle 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Mr.  Gregory  Fischer 
St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine 
6314  North  Wood 
Clayton,  Missouri  63105 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Fomon 
Professor  of  Pediatrics 
School  of  Medicine 
University  of  Iowa 
University  Hospital 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240 

Justice  Felix  Forte 

Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Superior  Court  House 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Most  Reverend  Raymond  Gallagher 
Bishop  of  Lafayette  in  Indiana 
610  Lingle  Avenue 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47902 

Dr.  Stanley  Gershoff 
Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Department  of  Nutrition 
School  of  Public  Health 
Harvard  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Gordon 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
New  Enterprise  Division 
Monsanto  Company 
800  N.  Lindbergh  Blvd. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166 


Dr.  Richard  L.  Hall 
Vice  President  of  Research  and 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  FOOD,  NUTRITION,  AND  HEALTH 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1971 

U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

Washington^  D.C. 

. The  committee  met  at  10:15  a.m.,  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Senator  George  McGovern  presiding 

Present : Senators  McGovern,  Hart,  Percy,  Bellmon,  and  Schweiker. 

Senator  McGovern.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

This  morning  we  have  Assistant  Secretary  of  Apiculture  Richard 
Lyng;  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Dr. 
Charles  Edwards;  and  HEW  Special  Assistant  for  Nutrition,  Dr. 
Nathan  Smith. 

I am  also  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  William  Murphy  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Co.  w*ho  was  scheduled  to  testify  before  the  committee  with  some 
of  his  colleagues  last  week  but  was  unable  to  be  with  us. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  set  of  hearings  is  to  follow  up  the  recent 
Williamsburg  meeting  on  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health.  But  a number  of  more  recent  events  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  real  purpose  of  this  hearing  has  actually  been 
present  over  nearly  a year  of  administration  testimony  and  con- 
gressional effort.  It  resolves  itself  really  to  a single  simple  que^ion, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  whether  there  is  a meaningful  national 
commitment  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  this  country  once  and  for  all 
The  answer  would  be  reflected  in  a variety  of  effort.  If  the  commit- 
ment is  real,  this  morning’s  testimony  should  make  that  clear.  It  is 
not  a question  of  numbers  of  programs  or  firm  assurances  of  labeling 
nutrition  a priority  among  the  various  Government  agencies.  It  is 
really  a question  of  results  and  whether  we  have  a clear  commitment 
to  achieve  an  end  to  hunger. 

Last  week  the  committee  saw  pictures  of  a Colorado  infant  shriveled 
and  swollen  by  the  ravages  of  kwashiokor  which  was  clear  evidence, 
it  was  graphic  and  it  demanded  results.  Those  results  should  be  ap- 
parent ttiis  morning  if  our  commitment  is  to  be  more  than  words. 

Let  me  just  say  that  because  Mr.  Murphy’s  testimony  properly  ]te- 
longs  with  the  witnesses  that  we  heard  last  week  I hope  our  other  wit- 
nesses will  not  mind  if  I call  him  first.  I understand  he  has  a rather 
brief  statement.  We  would  like  to  complete  that  as  a part  of  the  hear- 
ings that  we  held  last  week,  and  then  we  will  move  on  to  the  adminis- 
tration statement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BEVERLY  MURPHY,  PRESIDENT, 

CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I have  with  me  Mr.  Carl  Krieger,  who  is  president  of  the  Campbell 
Institute  for  Food  Research.  He  is  an  outstanding  nutrition  scientist. 
On  technical  questions  I may  need  a little  help.  He  is  here  to  render 
that  a^istance. 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  appear  before  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  very  important  subject  of  the  efforts  of  private  industry  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  time  allotted  I would  like  to  discuss  briefly  four  subjects 
which  have  a bearing  on  our  Nation’s  food  problems : 

1.  The  ability  of  our  country  to  feed  itself  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

2.  The  importance  of  sound  nutrition. 

3.  Opportunities  to  imj)rove  the  quality  of  customary  foods. 

4.  A few  of  the  activities  we  have  been  engaged  in  in  promoting 
sound  nutrition  for  the  public  generally  and  for  the  handicapped. 

In  previous  correspondence  with  Senator  McGovern  I have  reported 
on  agricultural  research  work  now  being  conducted  by  our  company, 
which  I shall  mention  again  briefly  for  purposes  of  the  record.  Also, 
I would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  five  of  the  rec- 
ommeiidations  made  by  Panel  III-I  of  the  White  House  Conference 
made  in  December  1969.  These  include  recommendations  numbered 
2,  3,  5,  6,  and  14. 1 believe  these  are  pertinent  to  these  hearings  and  am 
submitting  a copy  as  addenda  to  my  remarks  for  the  record. 

THE  ABIUTY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  TO  FEED  ITSEEP  FOR  THE 
FORESEEABLE  FUTURE 

At  last  Wednesday’s  committee  meeting  there  was  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  substitute  foods  as  the  answer  to  our 
future  nutrition  problem. 

I am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  development  of  foods  that  substitute 
for  the  traditional  or  customary  foods  for  some  of  the  long-term  food 
needs  of  our  country.  I think  the  work  done  to  date  on  soy-based  tex- 
tured proteins  is  great  and  should  be  carried  forward  with  enthusiasm. 

Paradoxically,  there  is  no  food  supply  requirement  in  our  country 
for  these  f(^s  now  or  for  the  foreseeable  future,  for  this  coimtry  has 
the  capability  to  provide  an  adequate  diet  for  every  citizen  with  tradi- 
tional foods  for  at  least  several  decades.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
published  under  the  title  of  “Food  and  Fiber  for  the  Future”  in  July 
1967.  Despite  this  favorable  domestic  supply  there  is  a serious  world 
food  problem  because  of  unrestrained  population  growth. 

In  the  United  States,  crop  production  per  acre  has  climbed  by  more 
than  50  percent  in  the  last  20  years  and  is  continuing  to  climb.  This  is 
being  brought  about  through  a combination  of  better  plant  varieties, 
better  cultural  practices,  better  disease  and  pest  controls,  and  energetic 
farming.  The  tfamily  farm  of  medium  size  is  the  backbone  of  this  great 
agricultural  strength  and  is  responsible  for  an  overwhelming  and  grow- 
ing part  of  total  farm  output. 
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Our  problem  is  not  food  production  but  rather  it  is  the  financial  abil- 
ity of  people  to  puixihase  foods  and  the  knowledge  as  to  what  to  buy 
for  good  nutrition. 

We  believe  there  should  be  a continuation  of  programs  to  develop 
foods  that  are  substitutes  for  traditional  food&-^or  many  reasons — 
but  mostly  because  eventually  it  is  likely  that  the  population  can’t  be 
fed  solely  by  traditional  foois.  The  development  of  textured  soy  pro- 
teins, of  protein  synthesis  from  single  cell  organisms,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  high  quality  foods  grown  in  sea  water  as  well  as  in  fresh 
water  all  hold  promise.  Also,  there  are  huge  areas  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  tropics,  where  additional  foods  can  be  produced  through 
proper  attention  to  development  efforts. 

There  is  one  view  concerning  substitute  ifoods  which  we  believe  to  be 
eminently  sound.  This  was  stated  in  recommendation  No.  14  by  panel 
III — I of  the  White  House  Conference.  It  stated ; 

Where  a new  food  purports  to  be  a substitute  for  a traditional  food  it  should 
be  required  to  provide  equivalent  nutritive  qualities.  This  should  be  determined 
not  only  by  analytical  methods  but  also  where  appropriate  by  feeding  studies. 

Or,  to  state  this  another  way — a substitute  food  that  is  intended  to 
duplicate  a traditional  food  should  duplicate  the  vital  nutrient  quali- 
ties unless  it  is  to  be  termed  a new  food  and  not  a substitute.  To  state 
that  a substitute  protein  product  has  equal  protein  content  quantity  is 
not  enough.  It  must  have  equal  protein  quality  as  well  if  it  is  to  pose 
as  a true  substitute. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  a difficult  matter  for  any  large  food  company 
with  a competent  research  and  development  staff  to  turn  out  large 
quantities  of  substitute  foods.  The  necessary  objective  is  to  have  sub- 
stitute foods  of  proper  quality. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUND  NUTRITION 

There  is  a widespread  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
nutrition.  Also,  there  is  much  misinformation.  Those  of  us  in  the  food 
industry  believe  it  is  important  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  sound  nutrition. 

It  would  be  in  order  to  introduce  a word  of  caution  here.  There  is 
prevalent  a tendency  toward  superficial  nutrition  information.  For 
example,  the  values  of  protein  vary  widely.  The  protein  content  of  a 
food  can  be  good,  fair,  or  poor,  regardless  of  the  total  amount  of 
protein,  because  protein  quality  depends  on  the  proper  balance  of  essen- 
tial amino  acids.  All  proteins  are  made  up  of  combinations  of  some  of 
the  22  amino  acids.  Eight  of  those  22  ammo  acids  are  termed  essential 
and  must  be  incorporated  in  food  in  the  proper  proportion  for  there 
to  be  good  protein  nutrition.  These  are  called  essential  oecause  the  body 
does  not  make  them  from  other  materials.  They  must  come  from  the 
outside.  Unfortunately,  many  protein  foods  are  deficient  in  one  or 
more  of  the  essential  amino  acids.  Also,  there  is  a wide  range  of  trace 
minerals  that  are  vital  to  the  human  system,  not  all  of  them  determined 
and  discovered  and  known  yet.  There  are  some  15  known  vitamins  and 
probably  several  undiscovered  vitamins  that  are  essential.  Some  fats 
are  essential.  In  all,  there  are  approximately  50  known  essential 
nutrients. 
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This  is  why  there  is  a need  for  caution  in  spreading  nutrition  infor- 
mation. We  are  likely  to  fall  for  panaceas  that  could  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  important  that  we  do  not  go  the  route  of  superficial 
nutrition  labeling.  For  such  labeling  to  be#sound,  it  is  important  to 
loiow  that,  while  vitamins,  for  example,  are  essential,  too  much  of 
certain  vitamins  can  be  harmful.  I have  seen  cases  of  vitamin  poison 
among  several  children  in  a hospital  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  There  should 
be  a measure  of  the  quality  of  the  protein  as  well  as  the  amounts  of 
the  other  essential  nutrients. 

Much  of  the  nutrition  information  we  hear  and  read  discusses  the 
chemical  constituents  of  foods  in  terms  of  broad  categories  such  as 
protein,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  oils — giving  the  percentages  of  each. 
We  hear  very  little  about  another  vital  food  characteristic — namely, 
food  acceptance.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  the  food  field  know  that  tex- 
ture, appearance,  taste,  aroma,  and  temperature  are  vital  to  food  ac- 
ceptance and  that,  unless  the  nervous  system  responds  favorably,  there 
cannot  be  favoralDle  digestive  system  response.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  as  a food  company  we  do  our  best  to  make  foods  that  look  good, 
smell  good,  taste  good,  and  literally  make  the  mouth  water. 

OPPORTUNITIES  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  CUSTOMARY  FOODS 

Among  the  most  important  customary  foods  of  our  country  and 
much  of  the  world  are  wheat,  rice,  beef,  corn,  poultry,  fish,  beans,  and 
potatoes.  Of  these,  only  beef,  poultry,  and  fish  have  well-balanced 
protein  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The  natural  question  arises  as  to 
whether,  by  genetic  means,  the  other  great  foods — wheat,  rice,  corn, 
beans,  and  potatoes — might  be  brought  to  a higher  level  of  protein 
quality  and  quantity,  but  especially  quality. 

We  believe  this  is  not  only  possible  iDut  that  it  can  be  done  in  a rela- 
tively short  period  of  time — 10  years  or  less — and  by  the  expenditure 
of  a relatively  small  amount  of  money — not  over  $10  million  per  year. 

The  rewards  in  terms  of  better  nutrition  for  this  achievement  would 
be  enormous.  To  have  a bread,  a tortilla,  a rice  dish,  pork  and  beans 
with  balanced  essential  amino  acid  content  is  a very  real  possibility 
if  we  choose  to  follow  this  eminently  sound  coiu'se. 

For  example,  should  we  force  some  strange  food  with  high  nutrient 
quality  upon  a poorly  educated  Indian  woman  or  a family,  or  would 
it  be  better  if  she  could  make  her  customary  tortilla  and  bean  paste 
from  grains  and  seeds  having  balanced  essential  amino  acid  content? 

If  this  is  thought  impractical,  may  I point  out  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  recommendations  of  Panel  III-I  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  that  this  recommendation  was  read  and  en- 
dorsed by  several  of  the  top  geneticists  of  the  world  as  well  as  by  the 
USDA.  ” 

As  you  probably  know,  improvement  of  corn  through  the  discovery 
of  Opaque-2  and  Floury-2  genes  has  brought  about  the  promise  of 
substantial  higher  levels  of  protein  quality  of  this  important  food. 
Although  mu3i  remains  to  be  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
a very  promising  development  in  the  interest  of  nutrition. 

Now  to  just  take  a couple  of  minutes  about  things  my  company  is 
doing  on  agricultural  research,  nutrition  information,  product  values, 
and  quality  control: 
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Our  company’s  product  lines  consist  basically  of  traditional  foods, 
made  fronk  higli  quality  agricultural  ingredients.  For  more  than  35 
years  we  liave  conducted  an  agricultural  research  program  which  has 
produced  a large  number  of  new  varieties  of  food  ingredients — all  of 
which  have  been  shared  with  others  in  the  agricultural  community. 

Now  in  progress  is  a research  investigation  to  determine  if  the  nu- 
trient content  of  a major  staple — beans — can  be  improved  through 
plant  breeding.  In  some  cases,  the  upgrading  of  a traditional  food  can 
be  accomplished  simply  through  fortification — but  not  always,  be- 
cause fortification  by  artificial  means  may  produce  a flavor  or  color 
change  that  is  not  desirable.  Also,  fortification  may  add  to  the  cost  of  a 
product. 

We  therefore  turned  our  attention  to  the  possibility  of  genetically 
improving  this  low  cost,  widely  used  commodity — beans.  As  a major 
producer  of  a product  called  Pork  & Beans  which  is  widely  con- 
sumed, we  had  found  that  beans  generally  have  inadequate  content 
of  the  essential  amino  acid,  methionine,  and  also  are  snort  to  some 
extent  in  the  amino  acids,  tryptophan  and  CTStine,  but  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  fortify  this  without  altering  the  flavor  which  has  become  so 
widely  accepted. 

After  little  more  than  a year  of  research  on  this,  our  staff  has  learned 
that  hy  genetic  work,  the  levels  of  methionine  can  be  doubled  and 
tripled.  Further,  it  appears  that  the  gene  or  genes  that  have  to  do 
with  the  development  of  available  methionine  are  heritable.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a good  chance  that 
the  protein  efficiency  of  beans  can  be  substantially  improved. 

It  is  our  aim  to  develop  varieties  of  beans  that  have  a oalanced  amino 
acid  content.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done.  After  obtaining  a supply 
of  beans  developed  with  the  proper  amino  acid  content,  there  must  be 
feeding  studies  to  prove  out  the  availability  and  efficience  as  a food, 
then  there  must  be  a broad  genetics  research  program  to  transfer  the 
favorable  amino  acid  levels  to  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  other  kinds  of 
beans — ^kidney  beans,  black  beans,  California  pink  beans,  pinto  beans, 
red  beans,  great  northern  beans,  and  dozens  of  others.  The  goal  is  to 
improve  the  nutrient  quality  of  bean  products  which  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  using  so  they  will  not  be  deficient  in  any  of  the  essential  amino 
acids  which  are  the  vital  components  of  protein  foods. 

Similar  efforts,  we  understand,  are  being  undertaken  by  the  USDA 
and  by  several  universities  and  foundations  to  upgrade  the  protein 
quality  of  corn,  wheat,  and  rice.  It  is  our  belief  that  over  the  long 
term,  it  will  be  far  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  bring  nutritious 
food  to  people  by  upgrading  the  quality  of  food  ingredients  they 
now  accept  rather  than  to  try  to  force  on  them  special  new  foods  which 
are  designed  as  supplements.  Obviously,  this  is  a plan  which  also 
has  great  potential  m underdeveloped,  overpopulated  countries  where 
native  resistance  to  food  change  is  even  stronger  than  here. 

NUTRITION  INFORMATION 

For  many  years  we  huve  been  conducting  investigations  to  a bal- 
anced amino  acid  content.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done.  After  ob- 
taining a supply  of  beans  developed  with  the  proper  amino  acid 
content,  there  must  be  feeding  studies  to  prove  out  the  availability 
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and  ejfRciency  as  a food,  then  there  must  be  a broad  genetic  research 
program  to  transfer  the  favorable  amino  acid  levels  to  the  dozens 
and  dozens  of  other  kinds  of  beans — kidney  beans,  black  beans,  Cali- 
fornia pink  beans,  pinto  beans,  red  beans,  great  northern  beans,  and 
dozens  of  others.  The  goal  is  to  improve  the  nutrient  quality  of  bean 
products  which  people  are  accustomed  to  using  so  they  will  not  be 
deficient  in  any  of  the  essential  amino  acids  which  are  the  vital  com- 
ponents of  protein  foods. 

Similar  efforts,  we  understand,  are  being  undertaken  by  the  IJSDA 
and  by  several  universities  and  foundations  to  upgrade  the  protein 
quality  of  corn,  wheat,  and  rice.  It  is  our  belief  that  over  the  long 
term,  it  will  be  far  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  bring  nutritious 
food  to  people  by  upgrading  the  quality  of  food  ingredients  they  now 
accept  rather  than  to  try  to  force  on  them  special  new  foods  which 
are  designed  as  supplements.  Obviously,  this  is  a plan  which  also 
has  great  potential  in  underdeveloped,  overpopulated  countries  where 
native  resistance  to  food  change  is  even  stronger  than  here. 

NUTRITION  INFORMATION 

For  many  years  we  have  been  conducting  investigations  to  determine 
the  nutritive  composition  of  our  products.  This  information  has  then 
been  supplied  to  physicians,  dietitians,  educators^  home  economists, 
extension  workers,  and  other  professionals.  Such  information  is  also 
supplied  to  any  consumer  asking  for  it.  To  encourage  people  to  use 
this  information,  it  has  been  printed  in  a variety  of  convenient  forms, 
samples  of  which  are  displayed  here  todav. 

“Nutritive  Composition  of  Products,”  we  have  distributed  405,000 
copies.  “Sensible  Plan  for  Weight  Control,”  we  have  distributed  3,700,- 
000  copies.  These  have  been  given  quite  wide  distribution. 

The  company  has  also  directed  a portion  of  its  advertising  and  in- 
formation programs  toward  professional  journals  in  the  medical  and 
dental  fields.  We  are  a sponsor  of  the  magazine  Nutrition  Today,  dis- 
tributed free  to  200,000  doctors,  hospital  administrators,  and  dietitians. 
It  is  the  role  of  this  publication  to  provide  objective  reports  of  new 
developments  in  the  nutrition  field  to  those  professionals  who  need 
always  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

We  also  helped  organize  many  years  ago  the  Nutrition  Foundation 
which  supports  nutrition  research  and  the  spread  of  sound  nutrition 
information. 

The  Nation’s  approximately  15  million  handicapped  citizens  also 
have  posed  special  problems  which  are  of  concern  to  us.  In  particular, 
there  has  been  insufficient  information  available  to  help  the  handi- 
capped to  choose  foods  which  meet  their  needs  and  which  they  can  pre- 
pare easily  despite  their  handicaps.  Most  of  these  people  cannot  afford 
nurses  or  attendants.  Some  of  them  are  tragically  handicapped. 

Because  of  this  concern,  the  Campbell  Soup  fund  has  sponsored  an 
investigation  of  the  food  problems  of  the  aged  and  handicapped  at  the 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  of  New  York  University  Medical 
Center.  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Howard  K.  Rusk,  this  research  pro- 
gram led  to  the  publication  last  year  of  the  book  titled  “Mealtime  Man- 
ual for  the  Aged  and  Handicapped,”  an  authoritative  guide  to  stream- 
line kitchen  tasks  to  help  the  elderly  and  disabled  to  lead  more  active. 


self-sufficient  lives.  This  research  work  continues  with  the  development 
of  films  and  other  material  that  will  aid  in  spreading  this  information. 

In  other  programs,  our  company  has  also  published  cookbooks  for 
the  blind — in  braille — and  for  the  visually  handicapped — in  large  type. 
These  have  been  distributed  through  the  Volunteers  Service  to  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

Recognizing  that  our  advertising  messages  provide  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  motivate  the  consumer  to  eat  a balanced,  nutritious  diet,  it 
has  been  our  policy  when  showing  our  products  as  part  of  a meal  to 
make  certain  that  the  foods  shown  comprise  a nutritionally  sound  meal. 
If  one  were  to  count  all  the  copies  of  magazines  such  advertisements 
have  appeared  in,  and  all  the  homes  reached  by  such  television  com- 
mercials, the  total  number  for  1970  alone  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately 1,350  million.  Obviously,  this  can  be  a potent  force  in  stimulat- 
ions good  nutrition. 

PRODtrCTT  VALUES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ability  to  purchase  food  is  a primary  req- 
uisite for  an  adequate  diet,  I should  like  to  discuss  briefly  our  views 
concerning  product  pricing. 

In  marketing  our  products  we  have  found  that  the  customer’s  satis- 
faction with  product  value  is  a major  factor  in  that  customer’s  deci- 
sion to  purchase  the  product  a second  and  a third  time,  as  well  as  in 
customer  recommendation  of  a product  to  another  consumer.  The 
latter,  what  we  call  word-of-mouth  advertising,  we  believe  is  the  best 
form  of,  advertising  for  a product  and  one  that  our  company  pursues 
diligently. 

Despite  the  effects  of  inflation,  the  average  price  of  Campbell’s  prod- 
ucts has  advanced  only  11.1  percent  in  the  past  decade,  compared  to 
an  advance  of  31.1  percent  for  all  foods  generally,  and  an  advance 
of  31.8  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Another  factor  haying  much  to  do  with  the  adequacy  of  our  food 
supply  is  that  of  Quality  control  during  processing. 

At  Campbell,  tne  quality  control  functions  are  performed  by  a tech- 
nical administration  department  that  is  parallel  to  and  independent  of 
our  production  department.  There  are  over  850  members  of  the  quality 
control  staff  checking  ingredients,  processes,  and  finished  products  in 
Campbell’s  17  major  U.S.  plants. 

During  1970,  this  staff  performed  a^  total  of  more  than  100,000 
laboratory  tests  of  ingredients  and  finished  products.  This  is  done 
to  protect  cur  ingredient  supplies  and  to  insure  the  quality  of  our  food 
production.  The  importance  of  quality  control  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized, since  the  success  of  all  food  processing  and  of  our  Nation’s 
ability  to  feed  itself  is  dependent  entirely  upon  vigilant  control  of  food 
quality. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  problem  of  malnu- 
trition in  this  country  is  complex  and  not  confined  to  any  income  group 
or  any  segment  of  society.  There  is  malnutrition  through  ignorance, 
through  neglect,  through  poverty,  through  poor  judgment,  and 
through  preference  for  poor  diets. 

The  corrective  attack  on  malnutrition  must  be  brought  about 
through  widespread  nutritional  education,  through  improved  family 
income,  and  through  general  improvements  in  the  way  people  live. 


There  is  no  single  panacea  that  can  be  expected  to  result  in  major  im- 
provements. The  solution  is  many  sided. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murphy.  I think  you  have  given 
the  committee  an  excellent  statement. 

You  may  be  able  to  help  out  on  a matter  that  came  up  last  week  in 
our  testimony  on  soy  protein  concentrates.  The  committee  has  heard 
references  to  these  new  products  from  time  to  time,  but  I think  last 
week  was  the  first  time  we  had  any  hard  estiinates  as  to  the  cost  of 
producing  these  products  by  a witness  from  Miles  Laboratories.  Can 
you  ^ve  us  your  own  estimate  both  as  to  the  food  value  of  these  soy 
protein  concentrates  and  also  some  idea  of  the  production  cost 
involved  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  I am  giving  you  an  estimate  now.  Senator,  be- 
cause I do  not  have  the  figures  with  me.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  tex- 
tured protein  based  soy  products  if  they  have  the  same  nutritive  qual- 
ities of  the  foods  they  are  supposed  to  replace — in  other  words,  a prod- 
uct that  is  to  be  meatlike  or  cnceselike  and  is  brought  to  the  same  nu- 
tritive quality  as  cheddar  cheese  or  as  to  beef — its  cost  would  not  be 
favorable  against  the  present  price  of  a natural  ingredient. 

Now  if  you  permitt^  a product  to  come  through  with  50  percent  of 
the  nutritive  quality,  for  example,  of  the  vital  amino  acids  content  and 
the  other  qualities  you  could  have  a lot  lower  cost  product. 

Senator  McGovern.  But  you  can’t  duplicate  the  food  value  with  the 
nutritional  qualities  of  a piece  of  beefsteak  at  any  less  cost  than  the 
consumer  would  pay  for  b^f steak? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I don’t  believe  so  today,  if  you  brought  that  nutritive 
value  up  to  the  level  of  beef.  That  is  my  point.  Now  eventually  as  the 
technology  develops 

Senator  McGovern.  There  are  conflicting  claims  then,  aren’t  there, 
on  these  textured  soy  products?  Haven’t  some  of  the  proponents 
claimed  that  you  can  produce  a meat  substitute  of  equal  value  at  much 
less  cost? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  it  is  a question  of  what  you  decide  as  value.  Is 
it  just  protein  content  or  is  it  protein  quality  ? 

Senator  McGovern.  But  you  are  saying  to  get  the  same  quality  and 
the  same  nutrients  that  there  is  very  little  cost  advantage  in  going  to 
these  substitutes  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  haven’t  seen  it  yet.  But  we  think  it  will  come.  But 
it  is  going  to  take  a lot  more  technical  development. 

Senator  McGfovern.  So  when  you  talk  in  your  testimony  then  about 
this  figure  of  $10  million  being  the  figure  that  would  be  required  to 
raise  tne  nutritional  content  of  some  of  the  foods  that  are  now  being 
used  as  the  kind  of  foods  that  are  eaten  in  the  developing  countries 
that  is  a research  and  development  cost;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  $10  million  a year,  this  estimate. 

Senator  McGovern.  $10  million  a year  on  research  and  development  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That’s  right. 

Senator  McGovern.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  product 
itself? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No. 

Senator  McGovern.  How  would  you  want  to  see  these  products 
labeled?  Should  you  say  on  the  label  of  the  package  that  it  is  a meat 
substitute  ? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  Only  if  it  meets  the  nutritive  qualities  of  meat. 

Senator  McGovern.  But  you  have  to  be  very  careful  then  about  the 
labeling 

Mr.  Murphy.  That’s  right. 

Senator  McGovern  (continuing).  To  indicate  that  it  has  half  the 
value  of  an  equal  amount  of  meat  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Our  Dr.  Denton  submitted  a letter  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  raising  two  points.  One  is  that  if  it  is  to  be  called 
a meat  substitute  it  should  have  the  same  vital  nutrient  qualities.  The 
second  point  was  that  there  should  not  be  a lower  protein  content.  For 
instance,  for  a meatlike  product  the  protein  content  was  proposed  to  be 
6 grams  per  100  calories,  whereas  meat  actually  is  17  gi'ams  of  protein 
per  100  calories.  The  question  of  labeling  should  be  absolutely  accurate 
so  there  is  no  question  of  misinforming  the  public. 

Senator  McGovern.  I notice  on  page  3 of  your  statement  you  men- 
tion that  there  is  much  misinformation  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
nutrition.  Why  do  you  think  that  exists  ? Who  is  responsible  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  one  of  the  witnesses  last  Wednesday  outlined, 
I think,  Pillsbury  Co.  made  a survey  on  this.  We  have  also  made  . sur- 
veys. There’s  a lot  of  food  faddists.  There’s  an  awful  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion about  foods.  You  know,  there  are  people  that  think  seaweed  or 
algae  will  perform  miracles.  I think  our  people  in  this  country  have 
always  had  fads  and  misinformation  on  foods,  and  I suppose  it  is 
because  the  startling  things  and  the  dramatic  statement  gets  a lot  of 
attention  and  just  the  good  old  homely  truth  isn’t  very  newsworthy. 

Senator  McGovern.  Wlio  do  you  think  should  be  responsible  for 
correcting  the  misinformation,  reducing  the  amount  of  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I think  it  ought  to  be  a combination  of  industry,  of  our 
educational  institutions,  and  of  the  Government.  Especially  USDA 
and  HEW. 

I think  there  is  only  one  dental  school  in  North  America  that  has  a 
course  in  nutrition.  I think  there  are  ver^,  very  few,  if  any,  medical 
schools  in  this  country  that  have  courses  m nutrition.  I think  it  is  too 
bad,  because  what  is  taken  into  the  body  has  an  enormous  effect  on  all 
the  body  systems. 

Senator  McjGovern.  Now  you  mentioned  a rather  impressive  volume 
of  informative  materials  that  are  put  out  by  your  company  on  diet  and 
nutrition.  I was  curious  to  know  whether  those  things  are  printed  only 
in  English  or  are  they  made  available  in  foreign  language  to  Mexican 
American  groups  and  other  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  have  a lot  of  material  printed  in  Spanish  because 
we  have  a plant  in  Mexico.  But  I am  sorry  to  say  that — and  you 
brought  up  a point  that  I think  we  should  consider — this  material  is 
not  in  Spanish,  and  it  should  be.  I think  this  mealtime  manual  for  the 
handicapped  ought  to  be  in  Spanish  also.  This  is  a good  point,  and  we 
will  take  this  up.  Senator. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
testimony. 

Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I was  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Murphy’s  comments  about  the  possibility  of  upgrading 
the  nutritional  quality  of  some  of  the  staple  foods  through  breeding. 
I thought  when  you  first  got  on  the  subject  you  were  talking  about 
taking  the  pork  out  of  pork  and  beans.  What  you  are  saying  is  th^ 
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p^netically  it  is  possible  to  make  beans  become  nutritionally  eomplete. 
Is  this  what  you  are  suggesting? 

Mr.  MtJKPHY.  Well,  to  have  a balanced  protein  content,  so  that  they 
would  be  life  sustaining  from  a protein  standpoint. 

Senator  Bellmon.  That  beans  alone  could  be — ^ 

Mr.  Murphy.  Life  sustaining.  The  same  way  with  corn^  the  same 
with  wheat.  We  believe  this  is  perfectly  possible,  and  I think  every- 
body that  is  in  the  genetic  field  believes  this  is  perfectly  possible. 

Senator  Beelmon.  You  are  saying  if  this  happened  there  would  be 
then  no  need  to  include  animal  protein  in  the  diet? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  that  is  another  subject.  It  depends  on  the  popula- 
tion, the  food  production  of  this  country  and  the  population  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world,  I guess.  I think  eventually  we  are  going  to 
need  to  have  many  of  these  food  sources  that  are  not  now  used,  just 
through  the  growth  in  population  of  the  world.  That  is  another  sub- 
ject. But  the  natural  foods,  the  great  natural  foods  of  the  world  can 
be  made  to  have  a balanced  protein  content  through  genetic  means. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  you  feel  that  at  the  present  time  the  rules  or 
the  regulations  regard!^  nutrition  labeling  are  adequate? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  l^nator,  this  is  one  of  the  toughest  subjects — 
you  know,  we  have  been  puzzling  over  this.  We  would  like  to  have 
accurate  nutritional  labeling  on  our  products.  We  favor  it  strongly. 
There  are  50  essential  nutrients.  People  want  to  eat  a variety  of  things. 
They  are  not  computers.  The  housewife  isn’t  a computer.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  her  to  add  up  everything  on  all  the  labels  of 
everything  she  eats.  I think  this  represents  a problem  that  makes  the 
chess  game  look  easy. 

One  great  fear  we  all  have  is  that  too  much  of  a nutrient  will  be 
taken — ^you  see  too  much  of  anything  is  a poison — ^too  much  air,  too 
much  water  is  a poison.  We  have  conducted  feeding  experiments — 
lycine  is  absolutely  essential  to  human  survival.  It  is  an  amino  acid. 
So  is  methionine...Yoii  can  feed.animals  excessive  quantities  of  methio- 
nine and  kill  them.  You  can  feed  excess  quantities  of  vitamin  A and 
poison  people.  Too  much  of  anything  is  a poison.  That  is  the  definition 
of  a poison.  So  the  problem  of  getting  a proper  balance  in  the  nutrients 
in  the  human  diet  is  a really  tough  problem  because  on  any  single  food 
you  are  going  to  have  only  certain  nutrients.  Now  is  the  housewife 
going  to  add  up  the  contents  of  everything  she  serves — everything  she 
needs  ? 

This  is  why  we  have  tried  to  show  what  we  call  balanced  meals  in 
our  advertising,  why  you  show  a glass  of  milk,  a fruit,  and  maybe  a 
bologfia  sandwich  and  tomato  soup,  so  there  is  a balance  of  all  the  es- 
sential amino  acids  in  that  product.  We  try  to  educate  people  to  eat 
balanced  meals.  They  need  the  minerals,  the  vitamins,  they  need  the 
amino  acids,  they  need  the  fats  and  oils.  Fats  and  oils,  you  have  got 
to  have  them.  Three  different  kinds  you  have  to  have — ^you  have  to 
have  the  saturated,  the  unsaturated,  and  the  polyunsaturated.  There  is 
a whole  range  of  minerals  you  have  to  have.  So  this  is  a tough  problem. 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  make  it  sound  so  complicated  that  it  sounds 
sort  of  futile. 

Mr.  Murihy.  No,  I think  there  is  great  possibility  for  nutrition 
education,  but  I don’t  think  the  problem  of  nutrition  labeling  is  very 
simple,  very  easy. 
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Senator  Bellmon.  Is  it  one  that  you  would  recommend  additional 
govemment  involvement  in? 

Mi‘.  Murphy.  I would  like  to  see  the  HEW — they  liave  turned  over, 
I believe,  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  certain  projects  for 
nutrient  labeling  of  certain  products.  We  strongly  favo:  this. 

Senator  Bellmon.  What  do  you  feel  should  be  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment’s role  in  dissemination  of  nutritional  information? 

Mr.  Muiuuiy.  Well,  there  are  three  problems — the  ability  of  people 
to  buy  food,  the  knowledge  of  what  to  buy,  and  the  desire  to  buy  the 
right  foods.  And  we  all  know  that  some  of  our  affluent  friends’  chil- 
dren are  not  well  fed,  eating  the  wrong  things,  too  much  of  one  thing, 
too  much  of  another.  We  see  this  all  the  time  in  all  income  classes.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a concerted  attack  by  industry,  by  our  institu- 
tions, and  by  government  on  this  whole  proolem.  But  I don’t  see  that 
it  is  going  to  be  licked  in  a hurry.  I think  it  is  a matter  of  attacking 
it  constantly. 

This  country  happens  to  be  the  best  fed  country  in  the  world,  I be- 
lieve, maybe  along  with  Japan,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden. 
And  we  have  a methora  of  food.  We  have  tremendous  quantities  of 
food.  We  have  all  the  nutritional  foods  that  are  required.  How  to  get 
the  desire  to  eat  the  proper  foods  and  the  knowledge  of  what  to  eat 
into  the  heads  of  people,  I guess  I am  not  competent  to  lay  out  a pre- 
scription. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Well,  have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the  kind 
of  information  that  our  Govemment  puts  out,  for  instance,  along 
with  this  distribution  of  commodities  or  food  stamps  ? Are  we  really 
doing  anything  to  be  helpful  to  our  citizens,  particularly  our  under- 
privileged citizens,  to  know  what  kind  of  foods  they  should  be  using? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  I think  the  school  meal  programs  may  be  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  teach  children  what  a balanced  meal  is:  if  they 
will  eat  it,  put  it  before  them.  Some  of  them  turn  it  down.  And  it  is 
quite  difficult,  for  example,  to  get  the  children  of  Boston  in  some 
ne^hborhoods  to  drink  plain  milk. 

Senator  Bellmon.  That’s  aU,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Hart. 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Murphy,  I was  impressed  by  your  recital  of  the 
efforts  that  Campbell  Soup  is  making  to  broaden  the  understanding, 
including  information  for  those  who  are  disadvantaged.  It  is  all  to  the 
good.  In  the  exchange  here  you  have  emphasized  me  importance  of 
nutritional  education.  You  cite  all  the  problems  of  persuading  us  that 
it  is  good  for  us,  and  I take  it  you  agree  that  it  might  be  a wiser  use 
of  public  monies  to  improve  the  quality  of  health  if  we  put  more  funds 
into  the  nutritional  effort  than  into  creating  new  hospital  beds,  al- 
though those  seem  to  be  badly  need.  Do  you  share  that  attitude? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I certainly  think  we  would  save  a lot  of  money  if  we 
did.  ' 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  then  why  doesn’t  the  Govemment  condition  its 
grants  to  medical  schools  on  their  agreement  to  have  courses  in  nutri- 
tion? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  a great  idea,  Senator  Hart. 

Senator  Hart,  You  would  support  that  condition  on  Federal  money  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  I would.  I would  also  like  to  see  the  U.S.  Depart- 
meiit  of  Agriculture  design  its  programs  for  nutrition  instead  of  in 
addidon  to  aiding  the  farmers.  There  is  a dual  role  there. 
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Senator  Hart.  Well,  to  pusli  on  a point  Senator  Bcllmon  made,  he 
asked  about  what  the  Federal  Government  was  doing,  should  do,  in 
food  stamp  and  commodity  distribution.  You  responded  by  sa3dng  you 
thought  the  school  lunch  program  was  sort  of  an  object  lesson  to  the 
children  who  wanted  a nutritionally  balanced  diet.  Let  me  push 
Senator  Bellmon’s  question,  why  shouldn’t  the  Federal  Government  in- 
clude the  distribution  of  a simple,  factual,  sug^ted  balanced  meal 
when  it  issues  food  stamps?  Why  doesn’t  it  distribute  that  sort  of 
information  at  commodity  distribution  points  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  I don't  think  I am  competent  to  answer  that 
question,  Senator.  I think  Mr.  Lyng  probabl^y  could  give  a far  better 
answer  to  that  than  I could.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  stamp  program. 

Senator  Hart.  Unless  there  is  some  administrative  impossibility, 
you  would  support  the  idea?  How  otherwise  are  they  to  learn? 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  this  could  be  done  so  as  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  good  to  eat,  what  is  a balanced  meal,  I think  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  do.  I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  Avith  the  intricacies 
of  the  food  stamp  program  to  know  what  the  problems  are. 

Senator  Hart.  But  unless  there  is  a mechanical,  in-house  problem, 
you  would  incline  to  agree  it  would  make  sense  to  include  that  kind 
of  pamphlet  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I think  it  would.  I would  also  like  to  say  that  it  should 
not  be  oversimplified.  You  know,  there’s  a thing  called  basic  four 
foods.  But  it  isn’t  a basic  four  because  it  isn’t  complete  nutrition.  We 
use  this  in  our  advertising,  the  basic  four  foods.  Each  of  the  basic 
four  foods,  below  it  we  put  “eat  several  from  each  group  each  day.” 
This  originally  was  a basic  nine,  and  that  was  too  many  for  people 
to  remember.  So  then  we  figured  out  a basic  seven,  and  then  Dr.  Stare 
of  Harvard  figured  out  that  seven  was  too  many  for  people  to  re- 
member, so  we  went  to  four.  This  is  what  I call  a simplistic  approach, 
you  know.  So  whenever  we  use  that  symbol  of  “eat  the  basic  four 
foods”  we  put  below  it  “eat  several  from  each  group  each  day.”  The 
simplistic  thing — Avhen  you  are  dealing  with  50  essential  nutrients 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  be  very  simple. 

Senator  Hart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Secretary  Lyng  and  Commissioner  Edwards  and  your  associates, 
maybe  if  you  could  come  as  a panel  this  would  save  time,  and  I think 
it  would  also  give  us  a better  chance  to  get  at  the  questions  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I think  we  will  start  with  you,  and  you  can  either 
summarize  your  statement  or  read  it,  as  you  see  fit.  And  then  perhaps 
we  can  move  on  to  Commissioner  Edwards  and  take  whatever  ^atement 
he  would  like  to  make,  and  then  we  will  get  into  the  questioning  of 
the  administration  people  as  a group,  if  that  is  agreeaole  with  you. 

Mr.  Lyng.  That  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me.  Is  it  agreeable  with 
you,  Dr.  Edwards  ? 

Dr.  Edwards.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lyng.  Mr.  Chairman,  membei'S  of  the  committee,  I have  a very 
brief  statement.  I think  I can  read  it  about  as  quickly  as  I can  sum- 
marize it,  perhaps  quicker. 

Senator  McGovern.  Fine. 

Mr.  Lyng.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  committee 
several  times.  Only  last  June  19  I was  permitted  to  review  here  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Members  of  the  committee  are  Avell  informed 
about  our  programs.  I will,  therefore,  make  my  statement  quite  brief. 
I will  update  some  of  our  data,  comment  on  program  changes,  and 
try  to  answer  any  questions  members  of  the  committee  may  have. 
In  condensing  my  testimony  in  the  interests  of  time,  I will  highlight 
only  a few  of  many  far-reaching  and  impressive  developments  in 
our  major  food  assistance  programs. 

It  is  appropriate  to  review  these  highlights  within  a broader  frame 
of  reference  that  includes ; 

President  Nixon'S  landmark  message  on  hunger  of  May  1969 
in  which  he  committed  this  administration  to  undertaking  a mas- 
sive effort  to  eliminate  hunger^  and  malnutrition  in  America 
for  all  time; 

Creation  of  a Food  and  Nutrition  Service  which  since  its  in- 
ception in  August  of  1969,  has  had  primary  responsibility  for 
Federal  level  administration  of  our  feeding  assistance  programs 
and  the  development  of  a strong  and  effective  system  for  actual 
program  operations  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Food  Nutrition  and  Health 
which  has  made  invaluable  contributions  and  stimulated  a new 
level  of  nutritional  awareness  throughout  this  l^nd. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  ending  hunger  in  America  during 
the  past  year.  A year  ago,  there  were : 

7.7  million  peojue  under  our  family  feeding  program; 

2,756  project  areas  with  a family  program ; 

4.5  million  children  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

In  J anuary  1971,  there  were : 

13.6  million  people  served  by  our  family  assistance  programs; 

3,098  areas  with  a family  program ; 

6.4  million  children  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

At  the  present  time,  only  10  counties  and  independent  cities  are 
without  a family  feeding  program  and  without  immediate  plans  to 
begin  one.  The  n>od  stamp  program  has  been  liberalized  so  that  bener 
fits  per  person  are  twice  as  large  as  a year  ago.  T^e  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  has  also  been  improved.  Expansion  of  this  program 
into  new  areas  and  additional  participation  in  existing  areas  has  held 
overall  participation  about  stable,  despite  the  transfer  of  New  York 
City  and  several  other  areas  to  the  food  stamp  program. 
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The  supplemental  food  program  now  reaches  over  190,000  expect- 
ant mothers,  infants,  and  their  mothers,  more  than  double  that  of 
a year  ago.  A pilot  food  certificate  program  was  implemented  in 
February  1970  and  is  operating  in  five  areas  reaching  12,000  people. 

The  school  breakfast  program  now  reaches  over  700,000  children, 
twee  that  of  a year  earlier.  The  special  food  service  pi-ogram  now  pro- 
vides food  to  over  130,000  children  on  a year-round  basis,  double  that 
a year  earlier.  Last  summer,  an  additional  440,000  children  were 
I’eached  in  the  special  summer  feeding  program. 

This  is  a record  of  dramatic  achievement.  It  is  not  always  clearly 
understood  that  the  establisliment  of  effective  delivei'y  systems  for 
massive  Goyermnent  programs  such  as  tliese  in  a complex,  difficult 
administrative  assignment.  I would  like  to  recognize  here  today  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dedicated  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
employees  who  have  labored  hard  and  with  great  dedication  to  move 
these  programs  along  quickly  and  effectively.  We  all  must  recognize 
that  simply  passing  a law  or  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  does 
not  automatically  guarantee  prompt,  effective  action.  School  luncli 
cafeterias,  city  and  county  school  and  welfare  offices.  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  public  welfare,  and  the  offices  of  USDA’s 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  have,  in  the  past  year,  exemplified  a truly 
magnificient  cooperative  governmental  effort  to  fulfill  President 
Nixon’s  commitment  in  his  historic  hunger  message. 

In  applauding  these  many  Government  workers  I do  not  wish  to 
minimize  in  any  way  the  major  role  in  this  effoi^t  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  or  of  the  Congress. 

While  acknowledging  that  much  has  been  done,  witnesses  before 
this  committee  in  recent  days  have  expressed  strong  feelings  of  im- 
patience, dismay,  and  even  despair  at  the  imperfections  of  our  ac- 
complishments. Government  at  all  levels  has  been  chastised  and  criti- 
cized. In  my  opinion,  some  of  this  criticism  is  unfair,  some  inaccurate, 
and  some  is  based  upon  faulty  or  incomplete  data. 

We  acknowledge  that,  despite  our  accomplishments,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  our  critics.  It  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  to  be  impatient  when  one  sees  anyone — man, 
woman,  or  child — continuii^  to  suffer  from  poverty-caused 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  But  I am  anxious  that  such  criticism,  aimed 
frequently  at  a minority  of  ineffective  governmental  agencies,  does 
not  demoralize  or  adversely  affect  the  motivation  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  devoting  their  lives  to  this  great  mission. 

Surely  much  does  remain  to  be  done  in  putting  an  end  to  mal- 
nutrition in  America.  Although  family  feeding  programs  nearly  blan- 
ket the  country,  not  all  people  have  equal  access  to  the  programs.  The 
quality  must  be  improved.  They  must  be  better  coordinated  to  do 
the  job  intended,  and  duplication  must  be  avoided  to  prevent  waste 
and  inequitable  treatment. 

Although  the  number  of  children  reached  with  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  is  up  by  one-fourth,  the  number  of  total  children 
served  is  up  only  6 percent.  There  are  still  about  23,000  schools  with- 
out programs. 

As  we  look  ahead,  a host  of  critical  and  interrelated  factors  will 
determine  the  progress  we  record.  And,  in  this  regard,  let  me  direct 
attention  to  the  areas  of  Federal  assistance. 


Federal  funding  for  these  programs  has  been  increased  very  sig- 
nificantly. Action  by  the  Congress  to  provide  ne^ssary  Federal 
financial  support  is,  of  course,  the  basis  upon  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  improve  the  programs  and  to  reach  additional  needy 
people. 

In  total,  the  proposed  1972  funding  level  is  $3.3  billion.  This  is 
double  that  of  fiscal  year  1970  and  exceeds  the  1969  level  by  $2.1 
billion. 

The  1972  level  includes  $1  billion  for  child  nutrition  programs 
compared  with  $622  million  in  1969.  It  proposes  $2  billion  for  food 
stamps  as  compared  with  $250  million  in  1969.  A.lso,  commodity 
distribution  to  needy  families  at  an  estimated  $326  million  siiows 
growth  over  1969  despite  significant  expansion  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Our  primary  concern  is  still  one  of  providing  food  assistance  pro- 

fram  benefits  to  the  greatest  number  of  eligible  needy — to  those  in- 
ividuals  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  a healthful  diet  and  for  whom  onr 
food  assistance  programs  are  designed. 

As  we  move  ahead  in  the  full  implementation  of  recently  enacted 
legislation  that  amends  both  the  Food  Stamp  Act  and  the  National 
Smool  Lunch  Act,  we  shall  witness  even  greater  increases  in  program 
participation. 

As  we  have  moved  quickly  to  help  needy  people  solve  their  nutri- 
tional problems,  we  have  lagged  somewhat  behind  in  developing  a 
vigilance  to  see  that  these  programs  are  not  abused  by  the  undeserving. 
It  will  be  our  clear  purpose  as  we  implement  the  food  stamp  amend- 
ments to  demand  proper  administration  of  the  program. 

We  are  determined  to  purge  from  the  roles  the  unscrupulous  few 
who  have  found  ways  to  ‘‘beat  the  system.”  Fraudulent  claims  up^'»n 
programs  by  those  who  are  ineligible  are  far  more  than  a simple 
stealing  of  the  taxpayers’  money.  They  are,  in  effect,  a theft  of  food 
from  the  mouths  of  those  needy  people  for  whom  the  programs  were 
intended. 

We  are  drafting  regulations  under  the  food  stamp  amendments 
which  will  implement  the  work  requirement  provisions.  Tliose  who 
are  able  to  work  and  for  whom  work  or  job  training  is  available  will 
be  expected  to  do  so  if  they  wish  to  continue  to  receive  assistance. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  Chairman  of  the  Wliite  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  aptly  reiterated  that  progress  had  been 
achieved  when  he  recently  said,  “Under  the  leadership  of  a President 
who  was  the  first  to  make  ‘the  elimination  of  hunger  in  America  for 
all  time’  a national  goal,  with  the  help  of  a Congress  inspired  and 
prodded  by  the  debates  of  the  members  of  the  bipartisan  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  and  through  the  handwork 
of  two  devoted  and  hardworking  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
HEW,  the  country  has  made  more  progress  in  the  fight  against 
hunger  in  the  year  since  the  White  House  Conference  than  it  had 
in  the  25  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  j^id  yet  at  the  same 
time,  facts  keep  on  reminding  us  that  the  millenium  has  not  arrived 
and  that  there  is  still  a lot  to  do  to  help  people  who  somehow  fall 
between  the  cracks  of  existing  progress.” 

I cannot  add  much  to  that  statement  except  to  say  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  given  Federal  responsibilities  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams are  moving  forward  with  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  dedication. 
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On  belialf  of  Secretary  Hardin  I express  our  gratitude  to  tlie  com- 
mittee for  your  continued  interest  in  the  driA^e  to  oliininate  liunger 
and  malnutrition.  Thank  you,  too,  for  tlie  opportunity  to  appear 
liere  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  three  charts  which  I think  graphically  de- 
scribe the  statistics  which  I have  giA'en.  It  Avill  take  me  about  a minute 
if  I could  just  show  them  to  you. 

The  fii'st  chart  shows  blocks  for  a period  of  5 years.  The  year  on  the 
far  right  is  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  red  figures  indicate  child  nutri- 
tion programs  double  during  this  period.  The  set  of  blocks  represent 
about  a tenfold  increase.  The  bottom  orange  block  is  the  commodity 
distribution  programs,  and  while  they  have  been  relatively  level  in 
recent  years,  there  is  about  150-percent  gain  during  that  5-year  period. 
So  that  all  of  the  programs  have  had  a tremendous  gain  in  Federal 
funding  during  this  period. 

Our  children  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  have  changed 
from  two  and  a half  million  in  January  of  1968  to  6.4  million  in 
January  of  1971, 

The  third  chart  shows  a decade  of  food  assistance,  the  green  figures 
showing  the  total  numbers  of  people  on  food  assistance,  and  I think  this 
typifies  the  very  dramatic  change  that  has  taken  place  recently.  Actu- 
ally there  was  quite  a jump  from  the  3.7  million  in  1960-61,  and  then 
a falling  off  gradually  until  about  1966  or  1967  it  started  to  move 
up  again,  and  then  in  the  last  2 years  a very  spectacular  gain,  mostly 
due  to  the  yellow  bar  which  is  food  stamps.  A decline  took  place  during 
the  1960’s  and  commodities  and  food  stamp  program  started  up. 

This  concludes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I note  your  comment,  and  I appreciate  it,  with  reference  to  the 
criticism  that  is  sometimes  directed  at  the  work  of  people  in  your 
department  and  elsewhere  in  the  Government.  I want  to  remind  you 
that  I said  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee  at  the  end  of  1969 
that  I thought  it  was  in  the  food  assistance  field  where  this  administra- 
tion has  the  most  impressive  single  record  of  achievement  anywhere 
on  the  social  and  economic  front,  and  I would  like  to  repeat  that 
again  t(^ay. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  2 years  I don’t  know  of  any  place  in  the 
Federal  Government  where  we  have  made  such  dramatic  progress 
on  the  human  front  as  we  have  in  the  food  assistance  field,  and  I per- 
sonally give  you  a lot  of  the  credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

But  having  said  that,  wouldn’t  you  agree  that  this  committee — 
and  I think  this  represents  the  majority  view  of  tlie  cormnittee — has 
been  right  in  continuing  to  keep  the  pressure  on  and  offering  criticism 
until  Ave  reach  the  rest  of  these  hungry  people  Avho  are  still  outside 
of  the  scope  of  tlie  program?  What  I am  getting  at,  isn’t  part  of 
the  success  AA^e  have  had  the  fact  that  there  has  been  sharp  criticism 
and  that  the  committee  has  continued  to  press  our  officials  in  the 
Government,  recognizing  great  progress  has  been  made,  and  I am.  very 
much  impressed  with  it,  that  A\^e  still  need  to  finish  that  job  and  not 
get  just  half  Avay  to  the  goal  of  Avipiiig  out  hunger  in  the  United 
States? 

Dr.  Lyng.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I tried  to  get  the  sense  of  that  into 
the  statement  that  I made.  But  I surely  do  agree,  yes. 
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Senator  McGovern.  All  right,  then  let’s  go  on  to  Dr.  Edwards.  Then 
we  will  come  back  for  more  spedific  questioning.  If  this  is  agreeable 
we  will  hear  the  other  witnesses  and  tlien  direct  our  questions  ? 

Senator  Percy.  However,  I wouldn’t  want  the  very  great  comment 
of  the  chairman  to  pass  unnoticed.  I remember  .very  well  liis  saying  a 
year  ago  that  he  lias  not  seen  tlie  administration  set  to  rest  at  all  on 
past  laurels,  that  a magnificent  job  has  been  done.  Since  then,  I have 
reminded  liim  of  this  comment  several  times  so  he  wouldnM:  forget  it. 
But  like  labor  negotiations,  it  is  always  what  have  you  done  for  me 
lately. 

We  are  the  advocates  of  the  poor,  tlie  malnourished,  and  until  such 
time  as  the  job  is  finished  we  won’t  be  satisfied.  HoAA^ever,  I think  tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made,  and  it  is  very  typical  of  our  chairman 
to  point  it  out  at  these  hearings. 

Senator  McGovern.  Dr.  Edwards,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Dr.  Edwards.  Thank  you  very  mucli,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee. 

Senator  Percy.  I would  also  like  to  welcome  my  neighbor  from  the 
next  village.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OP  DE.  CHAELES  C.  EDWAEDS,  COMMISSIONEE, 
POOB  AND  DEUG  ADMINISTEATION 

Dr.  Edwards.  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  representing  Secretaiy  Richardson.  I would  like  to  read  a 
statement  that  we  have  prepared. 

We  appreciate  your  invitation  to  discuss  the  activities  which  have 
I’esuited  since  the  oi’iginal  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health  held  in  December  1969,  and  to  report  to  you  on  the 
Williamsburg  followi^  conference. 

I would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  to  introduce  my  colleagues.  On 
my  immediate  right.  Dr.  Virgil  Wodicka,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foods,  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Next  is  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith,  who  is  l^ecial  Assistant  for  Nutrition,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  Next  is  Mr.  Dick  Hays, 
who  is  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  fecial  Concerns  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  And  last  is  Dr.  David  Sencer,  who  is  the  Director 
of  the  National  Center  for  Disease  Control,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

^t  me  first  commend  this  committee  for  the  role  it  has  played  in 
bringing  the  nutrition  problems  of  this  country  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  The  Depaitment  looks  forward  to  cooperating 
with  you  in  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  Nation’s  nutritional  health. 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  that  today’s  nutritional  problems  are  rela- 
tively new  problems,  resulting  from  the  continuous,  rapid  change  in 
our  environment  and  life  styles. 

I would  like  to  emphasize  that  recent  data  developed  by  the  de- 
paitment  document  the  fact  that  nutrition  related  health  problems 
involve  all  educational  and  economic  segments  of  our  society.  These 
problems  have  resulted  from  the  increasing  urbanization  of  the  Na- 
tion’s poor  which  has  removed  large  numbers  of  people  from  rural 
food  producing  environments  and  made  them  completely  dependent 
upon  the  commercial  distribution  of  food.  The  striking  decrease  in 
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physical  activity  and  energy  expenditure  in  all  segments  of  our  society 
has  led  to  progressive  decreases  in  total  food  intake  with  a resultaiit 
increase  in  the  need  for  diets  of  higher  nutritional  quality.  There  is, 
in  addition,  a general  lack  of  public  knowledge  in  matters  of  health, 
nutrition,  and  fitness  maintenance. 

The  testimony  before  this  committee  has  clearly  documented,  and 
oiir  10-State  nutrition  survey  is  confirming,  that  poverty  may  fre- 
quently be  a basic  cause  of  malnutrition  in  the  United  States.  Millions 
of  Americans  of  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  simply  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  buy  the  food  they  need  in  order  to  live  healthy, 
productive  lives. 

The  nutritional  deficiencies  commonly  encountered  in  impoverished 
families  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  other  devastating  handicaps  of  be- 
ing poor.  Thus,  the  administration  has  advanced  seveT*al  proposals 
to  deal  with  the  basic  economic  origins  of  poverty.  It  is  our  firm  belief 
that  this  is  the  most  effective,  and  essential  first  step,  to  meeting  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  poor. 

The  family  assistance  welfare  reform  plan  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress,  contains  essential  elements  of  w^elfare  re- 
form and  provides  a solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a meaning- 
ful attack  on  poverty. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  social  security  payments, 
which  now  reach  over  26  million  Americans,  be  raised  automatically 
with  cost-of-living  increases.  In  addition,  a 6-percent  general  increase 
in  benefits  has  been  recommended  to  take  into  account  the  increase  in 
prices  which  has  occurred  since  the  last  benefit  increase. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  provides  for  a low-income  allowance 
which  will  free  approximately  6 million  with  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level  from  paying  Federal  income  taxes.  Another  8 million  per- 
sons with  incomes  slightly  above  poverty  levels  will  enjoy  reduced  tax 
burdens. 

In  his  recent  health  message  to  the  Congress,  the  President  proposed 
implementing  a family  health  insurance  plan.  Basic  health  insurance 
protection  would  be  provided  under  this  plan  to  all  families  with  chil- 
dren having  incomes  less  than  $5,000  for  a family  of  four.  In  addition, 
it  was  proposed  that  funds  be  made  available  which  will  make  possible 
the  establishment  of  health  maintenance  organizations  in  underserved 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  families.  The  Depart- 
ment is  currently  funding  pilot  studies  which  ^yill  define  how  preven- 
tative nutrition  services  can  best  be  provided  within  the  setting  of  the 
health  maintenance  organizations. 

Tliese  actions  and  proposals  have  been  directed  at  bringing  low- 
income  families  into  the  mainstream  of  health  and  nutrition  services, 
and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  provide  for  their  nutritional  needs 
in  the  marketplace.  The  following  actions  that  have  been  taken  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  implement  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  White  House  conference  should  bring 
benefits  to  all  citizens. 

The  position  of  Special  Assistant  for  Nutrition  was  established  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  who  is  with  us  today,  has  responsibility  for  depart- 
mentwide coordination  of  nutrition  activities  carried  on  by  all  or  our 
agencies. 
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The  nutrition  program,  formerly  a part  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram service,  has  been  transferred  to  the  National  Center  for  Disease 
Control.  The  Center  is  currently  supporting  22  community  nutrition 
demonstration  projects  in  high-risk  population  groups.  These  pro- 
grams all  have  active  participation  oy  the  people  from  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

In  addition,  CDC  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  data  processing 
of  the  10-State  nutrition  survey.  Definitive  interpretation  of  these 
data  will  be  provided  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  and  by  a subcommittee  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics’  Nutrition  Committee.  The  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
these  groups  will  be  released  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  clearly  indicated  the  need 
for  continuing  critical  surveillance  of  the  nutritional  health  of  the 
American  people.  The  Department  has  developed,  during  the  past  year, 
a health  and  nutrition  evaluation  study  designed  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  nutritional  status  of  the  Nation’s  population  on  a regular 
and  continuing  basis.  This  study  is  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics.  The  laboratory  support  is  provided  in  new 
nutrition  laboratory  facilities  at  the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  currently  sponsoring  eight  pilot  projects 
to  demonstrate  creative  ways  to  link  existing  school  and  community 
health  resources  to  more  adequately  meet  the  multiple  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged children.  These  programs  are  aimed  at  providing  a broad 
range  of  physical  health,  mental  health,  and  nutrition  services  in  keep- 
ing with  the  critical  interrelationships  of  fitness  and  health  with 
nutrition. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  our  food 
supply.  Therefore,  there  is  an  appropriate  increasing  concern  for  the 
composition  and  nutritional  quality  of  the  food  we  eat.  Many  confer- 
ence recommendations  dealt  with  these  issues,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  been  very  active,  over  the  past  year,  in  aggres- 
sively expanding  and  strengthening  its  food  and  nutrition  programs. 

Nutritional  guidelines  are  being  established  for  certain  food  classes 
under  a contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  food 
classes  will  include  the  major  foods  that  are  commonly  used  by  the 
American  people  as  principal  sources  of  nutrients. 

Preliminary  work  in  developing  useful  systems  of  labeling  food 
has  been  initiated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Three  imag- 
inative labeling  proposals  are  now  undergoing  testing  in  the  field  ^y 
the  Consumer  Research  Institute. 

A complete  review  of  the  GRAS  list  (generally  recognized  as  safe) 
is  being  undeitaken  and  will  define  the  safety,  appropriate  use,  and 
concentrations  of  certain  substances  in  food. 

Further  effoifs  to  assure  a safe  food  supply  are  concerned  with  the 
development  of  a system  for  the  improved  microbiolo^cal  testing  of 
foods.  New  Laboratory  methodology  is  being  developed  and  standard- 
ized. The  training  of  laboratory  personnel  in  these  new  methods  will 
be  provided  by  FDA  to  all  State,  local  and  private  testing  laboratories. 

Extensive  laboratory  facilities  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  iiave  recently 
been  made  available  to  the  FDA.  The  necessary  revisions  of  these 
laboratories  is  currently  in  progress  so  that  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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greatly  expanded  programs  will  be  active  in  detectilig  and  monitoring 
the  levels  of  a broad  range  of  food  additives  and  contaminants. 

The  research  effoi*ts  supported  by  the  Department  in  the  nutrition 
area  have  been  particularly  lewarding  and  certain  critical  areas  will 
receive  incretising  support  in  the  future.  Of  considerable  interest  are 
the  findings  in  a series  of  research  projects  concerned  with  the  relation- 
ship of  nutritLon  to  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  children. 
Tliere  are  inoio  than  25  specific  I’esearch  projects  in  this  aiea  that  ai*e 
funded  at  the  level  of  $2.7  million.  They  deal  with  such  diverse  tispects 
of  the  subject  as  the  effect  of  malnutrition  in  pregnancy,  on  the  num- 
ber of  brain  cells  in  the  newboni  infant,  to  the  critical  study  of  social 
development  after  malnutrition  in  infcuicy.  The  reversible,  but  serious, 
eff  ects  on  learning  of  modeiutely  severe  undemutrition  are  being  docu- 
mented. As  many  as  30  to  40  percent  of  some  primary  school  po]:>ula- 
tions  in  this  countiy  may  be  invoh^  with  these  nutritionally  lelated 
learning  handicaps.  Equally  import  ant. and  promising  aie  i-esearch  ef- 
foits  that  will  piwdde  infoimation  needed  to  combat  the  problems  of 
diet  and  heart  diseivse,  obesity  and  iron  deficiency. 

The  Williamsburg  conference,  the  followup  meeting  to  the  White 
House  Conference,  was  a working  meeting  of  panel  leadeis  to  leview 
and  evaluate  the  activities  resulting  fi*om  their  original 
lecommen  dati  ons. 

My  statement  states  I have  a copy  of  the  conference  report.  I do  not 
have  this,  Mr.  Clmiiman.  It  will  be  provided  to  the  committee  some 
time  this  week,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

Dr.  Edwards.  I’d  like  to  thank  you  if  I might  for  the  opportunity 
to  appeal’  befoie  you.  Speaking  for  Secretary  Richardson,  \ve  pleaje 
the  support  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  a continued  attack 
on  the  problems  and  priorities  which  have  been  highlighted  not  only 
by  the  participants  of  the  Wliite  House  Conference,  but  by  you  and 
members  of  your  committee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  McGovern.  Tliank  wu.  Dr.  Edwards. 

Now  to  go  back.  Secretary  Dyng,  to  a couple  of  questions  for  you. 

We  have  a letter  that  came  to  me  recently  from  the  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  school  food  sei-vice  program,  and  I would  like  to  read 
pertinent  parts  of  it  because  it  may  be  the  kind  of  pi-oblem  that  ex- 
tends to  other  States  as  well  as  Massachusetts  and  I was  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  how  to  answer  it. 

But  the  letter  comes  from  li  .e  director  of  the  Massachusetts  school 
food  services  program,  and  he  says  this : 

The  Agriculture  Depai-tnient  regulation  requiring  12  cents  to  be  paid  from 
Section  Four  funds  on  each  free  lunch  before  the  thirty-cent  payment  from 
Section  Eleven,  or  Section  Thirty-Two  funds  can  l>e  exceeded,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  reach  all  needy  children. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  add : 

In  Massachusetts,  the  statewide  average  cost  of  the  Type  A lunch  is  ap- 
proximately fift3"-five  cents.  Section  Four  funds  available  at  this  time  will 
only  permit  an  average  payment  of  five  cents  i>er  lunch  on  both  i)aid  and 
free  lunches.  Therefore,  the  maximum  iwiyment  we  can  make  the  schools  on 
free  lunches  from  Federal  funds  is  thirty-five  cents.  Thi.s  represents  a deficit 
on  each  lunch  of  twenty  cents. 

Then  he  makes  his  own  interpretation.  He  says : 

We  believe  that  on  the  basis  and  intent  of  Public  Law  9124(a)  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  exceeding  its  authority  when  they  require  states 
to  exceed  the  average  payment  possible  from  available  section  4 funds. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  the  intent  k.1  Congress  to  cover  the  additional  cost 
of  providing  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  children  unable  to  pay  the  full 
cost  from  Section  11  or  32  funds  or  a combination  of  both,  and  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  limit  the  reimbursement  to  schools  for  children  unable  to 
meet  the  full  cost  to  a i>artial  reimbursement  which  would. result  in  a deficit 
to  all  schools  on  each  lunch  served  free. 

This  regulation  appears  to  be  a means  of  limiting  the  disbursement  of  funds 
rather  than  providing  states  with  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  the  avail- 
able funds  so  as  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Public  Law  0124(a). 

And  then  lie  asks  for  my  assistance  in  doing  something  about 
this. 

Can  you  comment  on  tliat  problem  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairma  i.  I was  derelict  earlier  in  not  in- 
troducing tlie  gentleman  to  my  left.  He  is  Ed  Hekman,  Administra- 
tor of  tlie  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

This  question,  in  a general  way,  is  one  having  to  do  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  our  sy^em  of  fundirxg.  The  question  in- 
volved is  whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches,  and  at  tlie  same  time  maintain  the  amount  of 
money  that  some  school  districts  have  been  paying  for  all  lunches 
to  needy  children,  as  well  as  others. 

In  other  words,  to  achieve  national  uniformity,  we  established^ 
a level  at  which  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  must  be  given  con- 
sideration, even  if  this  meant  taking  money  from  the  affluent. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  causing  some  difficulty  to  some  school  dis- 
tricts where  they  did  not  have  what  we  would  have  determined  an 
adequate  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  policy,  and  yet  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  we  don’t  have  suf- 
ficient funds  available  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches.  This  is  a cooperative  program — as  a matter  of  fact,  our  at- 
torneys tell  us  the  legislative  intent  is  quite  clear — between  the  States, 
the  school  districts,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

And  we  also  believe  that  there  should  be  a heavy  movement  of  school 
lunch  funds  in  the  direction  of  the  needy.  We’d  be  happy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  provide  a more  detailed  response  to  that  letter,  and  submit  to 
you  and  send  copies  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  or  submit  it  for 
the  record. 

Senator  McGovern.  Is  it  your  impression,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this 
Massachusetts  case  is  an  isolated  one  or  would  you  tend  to  think  that 
other  States  are  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  problem? 

Mr.  Lyng.  I know  for  a fact  that  many  other  States  are  concerned 
about  the  same  kind  of  problem. 

Senator  McGovern.  \VelI,  I think  additional  information  would  be 
helpful  to  us.  If  you  could  set  forth  the  Department’s  interpretation 
on  this,  maybe  we  could  send  down  a copy  of  this  letter. 

Mr.  Lyng.  Please  do,  and  we  will  get  prompt  response  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  you,  of  course. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Lyng,  what  does  the  Department  do  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  media  in  trying  to  inform  poor  people  of 
the  existence  of  these  food  assistance  programs?  The  food  stan^  pro- 
gram, the  commodity  distribution  and  school  lunch  programs?  Do  you 
have  a program  of  that  kind  to  acquaint  people  with  the  availability 
of  this  assistance  ? 
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Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  we  liave  a very  extensive  and  elaborate  program, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Avitli  a number  of  different  tecliniques.  We  have  used 
television.  We  have  television  tapes  that  Ave  provide  to  most  of  the 
television  studios  of  the  Nation.  They  use  them  as  public  serAdce  an- 
nouncements. 

radio 

We  haA'^e  used  radio  shows.  We  haA^e  information  offices  scattei*ed 
throughout  the  country  Avhere  food  and  nutrition  information  people 
are  in  constant  touch  Avith  the  media.  We  have  of  course  our  7,000  nu- 
trition aides  Avorking  through  the  Extension  Service  throughout  the 
country  Avho  ai-e  also  involved  in  local  communities  Avith  the  local 
media. 

And  we  haA^e  a large  number  of  publications  in  both  English  and 
Spanish  aimed  at  explaining  the  benefits  of  the  program,  as  Avell  as 
particularly  the  problem  of  nutrition. 

Secretary  Hardin,  who  as  you  know  is  a well-known  educational 
leader,  claims  that  the  7,000  extension  nutrition  aides,  who  are  poor 
people  hired  from  among  the  poor,  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful adult  education  programs  that  has  eA^er  been  tried  in  this 
country. 

Senator  McGoa^rn.  Just  one  additional  question.  The  food  stamp 
program,  that  is  the  bonus  system,  is  operating  as  you  know  on  the 
economy  diet.  That  figures  out  to  about  29  cents  per  meal. 

I think  it’s  clear  that  it  is  difficult  for  anybody  to  pull  together  an 
adequate  meal,  at  that  expenditure.  And  recently  the  Seci^etary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  I understand  it,  has  expressed  an  indication  that  food  prices 
may  go  even  higher. 

If  that  happens,  can  Ave  expect  to  see  the  Department  adjust  its 
food  stamp  bonus  leA^els  to  take  into  consideration  the  mounting  cost 
of  food? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  food  stamp  legislation  which 
the  Congress  approved  and  the  President  signed,  the  new  food  stamp 
amendments,  provide  that  the  secretary  will  maintain  the  economy 
diet,  so  that  as  food  costs  go  up — not  on  a monthly  basis,  because  of 
administrative  complications — -out  periodically,  the  total  amount  of 
food  stamps  would  increase. 

Senator  McGoa^rn.  Do  you  really  think  that  a family  can  live 
on  that  economy  diet,  that  is  an  adequate  diet  to  meet  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  people  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  It  can  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it’s  not  easy.  It’s  a 
tough  problem  to  get  along  on  that.  The  amazing  thing  is  hoAv  many 
people  Avere  getting  along  on  such  a substantially  lower  amount  for 
so  long. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  it’s  easy,  to  get  by  on  $106  for  a family 
of  four,  in  food  stamps ; it’s  certainly  not. 

Senator  Percy.  Because  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  testimony  this  morning, 
I will  be  limited  in  my  questions.  Mr.  Cook  of  General  Foods  accused 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  using  bureaucratic  obstacles 
and  its  food  standards  to  block  innovations  in  the  development  of 
fortified  foods.  He  mentioned  specifically  a soybean-macaroni  prod- 
uct. Dr.  EdAvards,  Avould  you  care  to  comment  on  these  comments  of 
Tex  Cook  ? 
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Dr.  Edwards.  Yes;  as  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cook  is  a very  close 
friend  of  mine,  and  we  have  discussed  this  particular  subject,  needless 
to  say. 

I might  add,  in  regard  to  the  particular  products  that  he  was 
discussing,  the  proposed  standards  of  identity  for  this  product  are  on 
display  at  the  Federal  Register  office  today.  So  this  has  been  taken 
care  of. 

Actually,  disagreement  between  Mr.  Cook  and  the  FDA  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  this  particular  product  was  not  that 
we  in  any  way  disagreed  that  it  was  an  excellent  source  of  protein, 
because  it  in  fact  is. 

The  disagreement  we  had,  and  I think  Mr.  Murphy  brought  this 
out  this  morning,  we  did  not  believe  this  could  be  used  as  a siibstitute 
for  meat.  We  aren’t  arguing  the  protein  content.  The  point  was  that 
we  did  not  think  it  shourd  be  offered  as  a substitute  for  meat. 

We  have  gotten  that  straightened  out,  and  we  are  publishing  the 
proposed  standard  of  identity  for  it. 

This  brings  up  a point,  that  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  bureaucracy  for 
delaying  some  of  these  things  that  are  taken  up  by  FDA.  But  I think 
we  are  entering^  into  a new  field,  the  processed  foods  and  fabricated 
foods,  and  I think  the  FDA  has  a tremendous  responsibility  in  this 
new  area,  in  which  scientific  knowledge  is  still  quite  skimpy. 

I think  we  have  a real  i-esponsibility  to  be  sure  of  the  steps  Ave  take. 
And  sometimes  these  rather  deliberate  and  cautious  steps  are  taken 
by  industry  and  others  as  being  bureaucratic,  where  in  fact  they  are 
scientific  in  origin  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Senator  Percy.  Dr.  Edwards,  I think  that  FDA  has  made  quite  a 
remarkable  change  in  philosophy  and  policy  under  your  direction. 
Could  you  give  us  some  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  yourself 
and  the  administration  in  working  with  the  food  industry  in  making  its 
products  more  nutritional  and  in  advising  shoppers  of  the  nutritional 
value  included  in  the  product  ? 

By  the  way,  I was  pleased  by  the  candor  of  Dr.  Cook  when  he  ad- 
mitted that  revelations  made  about  the  low  nutritional  value  of  cereals 
were  true.  This  siiocked  such  eaters  of  shredded  wheat  as  myself,  who 
all  these  years  have  felt  that  there  must  be  some  virtue  in  a dry  product 
and  found  it  was  only  9th  out  of  50  in  nutritional  values.  But  it  was 
corrected  later,  I believe. 

Getting  back  to  my  original  question,  what  are  you  doing  in  working 
with  the  food  industry — some  of  the  most  public-spirit^  people  in 
American  industry  and,  I believe,  exceedingly  cooperative?  What 
steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  nutritional  value,  at  the  same 
time  making  it  more  apparent  to  the  housewife  and  shopper,  of  such 
products  as  breakfast  cereals  ? 

Dr.  Edwards.  I certainly  agi*ee  with  what  you  said.  Senator.  I think 
the  food  industry  in  this  country  has  been,  as  far  as  we  ai*e  concerned, 
this  current  administration  in  FDA,  has  been  a very  responsible 
industry,  and  we  have  enjoyed  some  meaningful  relations  with  them. 

We  began  about  a year  ago,  shortly  after  we  took  over  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  to  periodically  sit  down  with  the  industry 
and  to  make  plans  or  develop  plans  as  to  how  we  could  attack  some 
of  our  mutual  problems. 
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And  I tliink  it’s  important  to  emphasize  mutual  problems,  because 
in  my  judgment  we  cannot  do  this  job  alone  at  FDA.  We  have  to  take 
advantage — I used  tliat  word  advisedly — of  the  responsible  elements 
in  the  industries  that  we  regulate  to  move  forward  toward  providing 
the  kinds  of  consumer  prot^tion  that  are  so  necessary. 

We  sat  down  initially  with  tlie  food  industry  to  talk  about  nutri- 
tional labeling,  which  we  feel  if  done  correctly,  is  A^ery  important.  We 
worked  out  a rather  meaningful  plan  I think,  as  I mentioned  in  my 
statement.  We  are  now  going  forward  Avith  market  analysis,  if  you 
Avill,  of  three  different  methods  for  developing  this  nutritional  labeling. 

We  feel  strongly  that  this  is  a very  difficult  subject  to  come  to  grips 
Avith,  but  over  a period  of  time  we  have  a responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  consumer  meaningful  nutritional  labeling,  meaningful  not 
just  to  the  sophisticated  buyer  but  also  the  buyer  in  the  loAA’er  income 
groups. 

We  have  also  Avorked  very  closely  Avith  the  food  industry  regarding 
our  contract  Avith  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nutritional  guidelines  for  certain  classes  of  foods.  This  is 
moving  along  Avell.  The  National  Academy  is  providing  us  Avith  guide- 
lines on  certain  complete  dinners  and  certain  main  dishes. 

We  are  then  going  to  move  in  the  direction  of  developing  nutri- 
tional guidelines  for  cereals  and  certain  fruit  drinks. 

We  tliink  both  of  these  are  important  steps  in  the  right  direction 
of  providing  better  information  to  the  consumer  and  more  meaningful 
standards. 

These  are  the  main  things,  but  the  important  point  is  Ave  are  working 
closely  Avith  the  industry  to  provide  these  improved  nutritional  guide- 
lines both  for  Government  and  for  industry,  but  primarily  for  the 
consumer. 

Senator  Percy.  Last  week.  Dr.  James  P.  Carter  classified  Dr. 
Nathan  Smith’s  position  as  a P.K.  post  for  the  administration.  For 
the  record,  I AVonder  if  Dr.  Smith  Avould  clarify  in  just  a few  Avords 
his  role,  responsibilities,  and  the  priorities  of  his  office. 

Dr.  Smith.  Having  knoAvn  Dr.  Carter  AA^ell  and  professionally  for 
some  years,  and  he  knoAving  me,  I must  say  I Avas  someAvhat  surprised 
he  Avould  think,  by  the  farthest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  that  I 
would  be  very  AVell  received  into  a public  relations  position, 

HoAvever,  I do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  define  as  Ave  see  it 
the  role  of  the  neAv  office  that  has  been  created  Avithin  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  response  to  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  conference. 

We  see  our  role  as  a coordinating  one  and  the  focal  point  for  infor- 
mation for  people  Avithin  and  Avithout  Government,  dealing  Avith  the 
nutrition  problems  and  programs  Avdthin  the  Department. 

The  office  is  satisfied  Avith  a small  professional  staff ; three  people 
at  the  moment.  We  depend  on  program  staff  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment. We  feel  this  arrangement  enhances  communications  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  by  our  office. 

We  are  finding  this  a reAvarding  experience,  and  feel  that  the  office 
is  making  a contribution  to  the  overall  operation  of  the  Department. 

Senator  Percy.  Dr.  Lyng,  USDA  and  HEW  have  both  promised 
a simplified  certification  procedure  in  line  Avith  the  ncAV  food  stamps 
law.  There  has  been  some  delay  and  some  criticism  because  of  the  delay. 
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Could  you  explain  what  the  problems  are  and  estimate  when  the 
new  procedures  will  be  worked  out  and  implemented? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Senator  Percy,  we  i^robably  are  deserving  of  criticism 
inasmuch  as  last  September  I did  announce  we  would  be  coming  up 
with  simplified  certification  very  soon,  and  we  liave  not  done  so. 

What  has  liappened  is  that  in  working  vnth  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in  connection  with  the  legisla- 
tion for  family  assistance,  where  the  administration  of  both  the  food 
stamps  and  family  assistance  would  be  centralized,  we  have  been 
delayed  in  formulating  a program  primarily  because  we  haven’t  had 
the  legislative  success  that  was  anticipated  at  that  time,  as  you  per- 
haps understand. 

The  problems  of  simplified  certification  during  this  interval  have 
become  more  complex.  Samples  of  simplified  certification  in  com- 
munities where  it  was  being  used  on  welfare  have  found  some  very 
grave  deficiencies. 

And  so  we  are  delaying  for  two  reasons.  One,  to  see  what  action 
the  Congress  takes  in  terms  of  family  assistance  program,  and  second, 
because  we  are  participating  in  the  review  of  certification  procedures 
with  HEW,  and  with  family  assistance  staff  people  in  HEW,  to  try 
and  determine  the  best  ways  of  simplified  certification. 

It’s  a complex  problem,  particularly  where  the  criteria  eligibility 
is  income. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I missed  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Campbell  Soup,  because  I had  an  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee briefing  on  Laos  this  morning.  Also,  I thought  he  would  be 
testifying  later  in  the  morning.  I would  like  very  much  to  call  him 
back  and  ask  him  a question  or  two — perhaps  right  from  your  seat, 
Mr.  Murphy. 

First,  I am  delighted  that  you  are  here,  and  would  like  to  draw  upon 
your  expertise  in  the  field  on  three  areas. 

A year  ago,  Margaret  Mead  deeply  impressed  me  in  a conversation  I 
had  with  her  when  she  came  in  to  testify — maybe  2 years  ago — by 
raying  that  nutritional  knowlec^e  in  this  country  has  been  on  a 
steady  decline  ever  since  World  War  II,  when  we  were  very  knowl- 
edgeable and  conscious  as  a people  about  nutritional  values  in  foods 
and  took  this  into  account  in  our  shopping  habits.  It  seems  we  now 
know  less  each  year  about  nutrition  than  the  previous  year. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  first,  what  do  you  think  can  be  done  about 
better  nutritional  labeling  of  food  products;  second,  what  do  you 
think  the  private  sector,  industry,  can  do  to  improve  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  nutritional  values;  and  third,  what  do  you 
look  upon  as  the  responsibility  of  government  in  this  very  important 
field? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator  Percy,  I will  have  to  try  to  answer  these — 
these  are  massive  questions,  especially  the  latter  part. 

As  to  Margaret  Mead’s  statement  about  the  steady  decline  in  nutri- 
tional knowledge,  we  know  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption in  certain  food  components.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
carbohydrates,  fats,  that  we  regard  as — whether  this  is  due  to  knowl- 
edge or  whether  it  is  due  to  preference — I happen  to  feel  it  is  a 
preference. 
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I don’t  tliink  we  have  a good  index  of  the  degi*ee  of  nutritional 
knowledge.  I luippen  to  feel  that  thei’e  is  a tremendous  lack  of  nutri- 
tional knowledge  among  a large  number  of  peoj^le,  but  I also  feel 
with  affluence  there  may  be  a tendency  for  poor  eating.  It’s  not  limited 
just  to  tlie  lack  of  food.  It’s  lack  of  proper  choice  of  food  that  makes 
for  malnutrition. 

I don’t  know  of  the  existence  of  any  good  sound  data  on  this  subject. 
Margaret  Mead — I think  that  is  her  opinion. 

Now  a matter  of  better  nutrient  labeling  of  foods  came  up  in  the 
questioning  following  my  statement,  and  I said  Ave  favored  very 
strongly,  but  we  also  wanted  to  caution  that  Ave  Avanted  acciirate 
labeling,  not  oversimplified  labeling,  so  that  people  AA’ei*e  not  misled. 
And  I made  a strong  plea  for  accurate  labeling. 

Senator  Percy.  Is  it  possible  to  liaA^e  accurate  and  understandable 
labeling  so  the  consumers  don’t  have  to  be  chemists? 

Mr.  Murphy.  This  is  tougher  than  a chess  game.  There  arc  50 
essential  nutrients.  We  cannot  expect  the  house Avife  to  be  a computer 
and  to  keep  track  of  CA^erything  she  uses  and  add  up  all  the  essential 
amino  acids  and  trace  minerals  and  all  the  15  vitamins  and  all  the 
various  kinds  of  fats  and  come  out  and  haA^e  a balanced  diet  for  a 
Avcck  foi*  a family.  You  can’t  do  that. 

But  AAdiat  Ave  can  do  is  say  to  her,  look,  give  your  family  a serAnng  of 
yelloAV  vegetable,  and  a green  vegetable  every  day.  And  giA^e  your 
family  a serving  of  poultry,  meat,  fish,  once  a day.  Don’t  go  overboard 
on  fat;  don’t  go  overboard  on  starches,  carbohydrates,  sugars.  And  buy 
enriched  bread. 

These  are  the  things  you  can  say  that  make  sense  to  her;  that  she 
understands.  If  she  understands  that  it’s  important  that  there  be  io- 
dized salt  in  her  diet — unless  she  is  allergic  to  lodine^s  my  Avife  is,  inci- 
dentally— but  in  the  main  it  should  be  iodized  salt.  This  is  a trace  min- 
eral. It’s  important  for  prevention  of  goiter. 

These  are  the  things  the  liouseAvife  understands.  We  can’t  talk  to 
her  as  a chemist,  but  as  a person  that  buys  food.  This  is  the  way  Ave 
must  get  better  nutritional  information  out. 

And  the  question  of  nutrient  labeling — I think  I made  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  tougher  than  a difficult  chess  game.  And  I knoAv  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  are  struggling  Avith  this  noAv,  and  I hope  they  Avill  come  out 
out  Avith  a good  ansAver.  We  are  very  strong  for  it. 

Senator  Percy.  I have  other  questions,  but  I Avill  yield  to  Senator 
Hart. 

Senator  Hart.  Wlien  Mr.  Murphy  was  on  earlier,  you  heard  me  in- 
quire whether  it  Avouldn’t  make  sense  to  require  medical  schools  and 
dental  schools  to  give  courses  in  nutrition. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Senator  IIaiit.  There  is  no  dental  school  in  this  country  that  giA^es 
a course  on  nutrition,  and  Avhat  about  the  medical  schools?  These  did, 
you  say? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I don’t  knoAv  the  number.  I think  it’s  three.  It’s  not 
over. 

Senator  Hart,  Well,  if  nutrition  is  such  a key  in  arresting  poor 
health  and  maintaining  a healthy  society,  Avhy  Avouldn’t  it  make  sense 
to  require  of  the  donee  of  Federal  moneys  who  Avants  to  build  a neAv 
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medical  school  or  extend  itj  or  operate  a dental  school,  to  undertake 
instruction  courses  in  nutrition  ? 

Dr.  Edwakds.  I am  not  certain  about  the  re(juirement,  but  I am  cer- 
tain that  this  is  one  of  the  major  deficiencies  m medical  education  to- 
day. As  a matter  of  fact,  since  coming  to  FDA,  I have  been  rather 
shocked  by  the  major  deficiencies  in  eaucation;  one  being  nutrition, 
and  the  other  being  the  knowledge  of  the  average  physician  in  terms 
of  pharmacology. 

Medical  education  must  in  the  future  include  more  of  the  nutritional 
sciences.  No  question  about  it. 

Senator  Hart.  How  do  we  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Edwards.  Well,  again,  I think  your  suggested  approach  is  cer* 
taiiily  a very  real  one,  and  obviously  that  approach  would  have  an 
elfect. 

Senator  Hart.  What  is  your  plan  with  respect  to  giving  it  applica- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Edwards.  Well,  I think  it’s  important  to  recognize  that  I 
haven’t  responsibility  for  this. 

Senator  Hart.  Who  does? 

Dr.  Edwards.  Maybe  Dr.  Smith  would  like  to  address  himself  to 
this.  He  is,  as  I mentioned,  the  coordinator  for  nutritional  education. 

Dr.  Smith.  We  have  been  aware  of  this  problem.  Senator  Hart; 
I don’t  believe  it’s  quite  as  bad  as  it  looks  on  the  surface  because, 
nutrition  being  related  to  so  much  of  all  other  biological  sciences,  is 
taught  as  part  of  biochemistry  and  other  matters  in  the  medical 
school  curriculum. 

Senator  Hart.  But  we  just  heard  from  Dr.  Edwards  that  he  is 
amazed  at  the  ignorance. 

Dr.  Smith,  i was  going  to  say,  sir,  that  I would  not  for  a minute 
minimize  the  need  for  upgrading  nutritional  education  in  the  schools 
of  medicine,  and  this  lack  has  a very  understandable  origin. 

These  problems  we  are  concerning  ourselves  with  these  days,  as 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Edwards  in  his  statement,  are  of  relatively  recent 
origin,  and  the  types  of  problems  we  must  address  ourselves  to  are 
only  now  being  defined. 

We  are  concerned  about  this  problem.  We  are  establishing  a work- 
ing relationship  in  our  office  with  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  what  is  required 
nationwide  to  upgrade  the  curricula  material  in  nutrition,  related 
to  today’s  nutritional  problems  in  this  country,  in  our  schools  of 
medicine. 

Senator  McGovern.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  ? 

Senator  Hart.  Yes. 

Senator  McGovern.  I have  an  urgent  call  here  that  I am  going 
to  have  to  answer,  and  I wonder  if  I could  get  in  a couple  of  questions 
and  turn  it  back  to  you  ? 

I Avanted  to  ask  Dr.  Smith  about  one  point  that  disturbs  me  with 
reference  to  the  administration’s  proposal  that  the  family  assistance 
program,  along  with  the  food  stamp  assistance,  be  cashed  out  so  we 
Avould  end  up  Avith  a total  of  about  $2,200  in  cash  assistance. 

Noav  when  you  recognize  that  poorer  families  spend  about  30  per- 
cent of  their  income  on  food,  that  comes  out  to  about  $660  that  a 
family  living  at  that  income  Avould  have  for  food. 
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How  do  you  think,  as  a doctor,  that  a family  can  really  survive  on 
that  level  of  income,  and  secure  an  adequate  diet? 

Maybe  I ought  to  put  it  this  way — as  the  administration’s  adviser 
on  nutrition,  do  you  concur  witli  the  decision  to  cash  out  food  stamps 
and  family  assistance  at  a level  of  $2,200? 

Dr.  SMmi.  First  of  all,  I would  agree  with  the  philosophical  a.p- 
proach  of  cashing  out.  However,  I think  one  luis  to  obviously  approach 
this  problem  in  establishing  a realistic  cash-out  and  I am  not  familiar 
and  have  not  paiticipated  in  the  discussions  of  the  projected  estab- 
lished levels.  I would  be  happy  to  get  any  available  information  on 
this. 

I don’t  believe  there  is  any  one  here  in  our  group  that  has  the  per- 
tinent information  on  that.  We  would  be  happy  to  get  the  information 
and  provide  it  to  the  committee.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lyng  has  information 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Lyng.  I think  it  should  be  clarified,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
administration  has  not  proposed  the  cash  out  of  food  stamps.  The 
administration,  in  comments  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  indicated  that  if  it  be  the  desire  of  the  committee  in 
passing  out  a bill  for  family  assistance,  to  cash  out  food  stamps;  that 
the  administration  would  find  it  acceptable  on  the  basis  of  $2,200  cash 
for  a family  of  four  instead  of  $1,600;  $2,200  in  cash,  instead  of 
$1,600  plus  what  would  be  a maximum  benefit  of  $860  under  the 
present  food  stamp  schedule. 

I think  it  must  be  understood  that  this  whole  matter  of  family 
assistance  is  only  a base.  It’s  a national  minimum  base.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  income  of  people  on  welfare  in  virtually  every  State 
in  the  Union  would  be  higher  than  this. 

The  same  criticism  that  one  could  make  to  the  $2,200,  can  also  be 
made  to  the  $1,600  level  for  family  assistance. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  the  point  I was  trying  to  get  at  with  Dr. 
Smith  is  that  it  would  seem  on  the  surface  that  if  these  estimates 
are  right,  that  a family  spends  about  a third  of  its  income — a pom- 
family — on  food,  you  just  cannot  have  an  adequate  diet  if  the  total 
income  of  that  family  is  somewhere  around  $2,200. 

They  are  either  going  to  give  up  food,  or  they  are  going  to  give  up 
adequate  medical  care,  or  housing  or  something.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  on  the  surface,  it’s  an  inadequate  figure. 

Mr.  Lyng.  If  that  were  the  total  income,  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Senator  McGovern.  Just  one  question  for  Dr.  Sencer.  When  you 
were  here  last  year  with  Dr.  Schaefer,  you  recall  we  had  a confron- 
tation about  the  slowness  of  this  nutritional  survey.  The  Congress 
some  3 years  ago  asked  the  Public  Health  Service  to  report  oack 
within  a.  period  of  6 months  on  the  nutritional  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Last  year  we  had  the  results  of  only  two  States. 

And  I asked  you  at  that  time  vdiat  was  holding  up  the  program, 
and  you  said  this — ^‘‘Well,  it’s  a variety  of  things.  We  do  not  need 
additional  funding.  We  have  the  equipment  available.  We  will  be 
making  sure  that  the  information  gets  processed  as  rapidly  as  the 
machine  can  run  it.” 
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Now  it’s  my  understanding  we  have  made  little  progress  in  terms 
of  reaching  additional  States;  that  your  survey  stands  about  where 
it  did  a year  ago. 

Tlie  question  I’d  like  to  know  is  what  we  need  to  do  to  get  HEW  to 
deliver  on  something  that  the  Congress  asked  to  be  completed  some 
3 years  ago. 

Dr.  Sencer.  Senator  McGovern,  I think  we  have  made  progress 
since  our  last  confrontation.  The  data  is  all  in  from  all  10  States,  and 
New  York  City.  The  preliminary  runs  have  been  made. 

The  data  is  in  the  process  of  being  edited  at  the  presept  time.  Tliis 
means  that  as  we  pick  up  mistakes  in  the  initial  tabulations,  they  are 
sent  back  to  the  States  lor  correction,  and  then  reedited.  The  editing 
ranges  from  80  percent  complete  in  one  State  to  20  percent  in  another. 

Senator  McGovern.  When  will  that  information  be  available  to  the 
Congress?  I think  that  is  the  key  question. 

Dr.  Sencer.  Senator  McGovern,  Mr.  Lyng  mentioned  I think  that 
we  haA^e  all  made  mistakes  and  not  achieved  what  Ave  said  Ave  were 
going  to,  and  one  of  our  mistakes  was  to  say  we  could  deliver  before 
Ave  really  could.  We  have  told  the  National  Academy  of  Science’s  food 
and  nutrition  board  last  week  that  they  would  have  all  the  data  in 
hand  for  analysis  no  later  than  6 months  from  last  week.  Also  the 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  that  they  aa^ouM  have  this. 

We  have  preliminary  data — if  you  recognize  there  are  faults  in  it, 
that  it  is  not  complete,  and  not  ahvays  accurate — that  are  aA^ilable 
now.  We  can  shoAV  that  for  any  of  the  measurements  we  made  in  terms 
of  biochemical  determinations,  there  is  a direct  relationsliip  with  in- 
come to  that  level.  In  other  Avords,  the  lower  the  income  of  an  indiAdd- 
ual  or  family,  the  mean  leA'el  of  their  hemoglobin  is  going  to  be  lower 
than  people  relatively  more  affluent. 

But  Avhen  you  begin  to  get  down  to  some  of  the  more  minor  variations 
that  may  be  significant,  Ave  are  not  in  a position  to  present  that  to  you 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  McGoa^rn.  I Avould  like  to  say  this.  Dr.  Sencer,  in  view  of 
the  shortness  of  time,  the  committee  would  like  to  submit  additional 
questions  to  you.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  supplying  that 
material  to  us? 


Dr.  Sencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  we  may  have  questions  for  other  admin- 
istration officials  here,  too. 

I am  very  sorry  that  I have  an  appointment.  I must  go.  I would  like 
to  ask  Senator  Hart  if  he  could  preside  in  my  absence. 

Senator  Hart.  I would  be  glad  to. 

For  the  guidance  of  everyone,  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  at 
1 o clock.  I Avould  hope  we  could  conclude  our  questioning  of  this  bank 
^ before  then.  I Avill  do  my  best  to  divide  evenly  this  time. 

Mr.  Secretary,  tlie  chairman  and  others  of  us  haA^e  developed  some 
questons  winch  I Avill  direct  to  you,  and  if  you  think  they  sliould  be 
helded  off  someplace,  feel  free  to  do  it. 

Additionally,  if  some  of  these  questions  raise  specific  data  that  is 
not  aA^ailable  to  you  now,  we  will  keep  the  record  open  to  receive  the 
answer. 

We  understand  this  is  not  a budget  hearing,  or  an  appropriations 
subcommittee,  yet  proposals  for  funding  the  programs  for  fiscal  1972, 
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which  come  within  your  jurisdiction,  raise  a number  of  questions 
that  really  bear  on  nutritional  policy  and  food  priorities. 

And  as  we  get  these  answers,  it  will  help  this  committee  to  advise 
the  Senate  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  administration  and  we  our- 
selves in  fact  are  responding  to  the  call  to  end  hunger. 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  priorities  stated  during  the  White  House 
Conference  by  the  President  and  subseqiiently  exi)anded  by  the  White 
House  are  still  valid,  that  is,  is  the  administration  determined  still 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  feeding  hungry  children  who  are  needy  by  a 
certain  date,  even  Thanksgiving  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  Senator,  there  is  no  change  from  that.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  President  reiterated  his  position  less  than  a month  ago. 

Senator  Hart.  Then  to  clear  up  a point  of  confusion,  as  to  how 
many  needy  children  your  agency  believes  are  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches,  the  President’s  budget  says  that  the  target  in 
1972  is  $6.6  million.  That  is  the  figure  also  for  1971. 

And  yet  about  less  than  a month  ago,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture said  there  are  7.8  million,  according  to  data  supplied  them  by 
the  States. 

Does  the  budget  figure  reflect  what  you  plan  to  do  while  the  de- 
partmental fi^re  shows  what  needs  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Senator,  these  figures  have  been  difficult  for  us  to  come 
by.  And  in  recent  days  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the  States  figures 
are  actually  high,  based  upon  the  poverty  standards  that  are  normally 
accepted  poverty  standards. 

We  have  recently  obtained  from  the  Census  Bureau  some  informa- 
tion on  the  numbers  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  18,  within 
the  poverty  population,  and  this  would  indicate  that  there  are  6.5 
million  children  in  that  group,  among  the  24.3  million  total  poverty 
population,  that  are  school  age  children. 

So  that  we  are  beginning  to  think  the  universe  in  this  area  is  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  6.5  million  children. 

Now  the  States  can  list  as  children  from  poverty  families  those  that 
they  in  their  States  determine  on  a State  standard  which  can  be  higher 
than  the  Federal  standard.  We  have  a minimum  standard  of  $3,720 
for  a family  of  four. 

Below  that  the  States  are  required — it’s  mandatory  to  provide  a free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  in  national  school  lunch  schools. 

The  State  figures  can  be  higher  than  that.  They  can  have  higher 
eligibility,  and  we  think  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  deviation  in 
the  State  figures  from  the  Census. 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  are  you  asking  the  funds  necessary  to  reach 
on  an  average  daily  basis  the  6.5  or  6.6  million  needy  children  in  1972? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  we  ibelieve  our  request  for  1972  will  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  provide  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  to  all  needy  children,  to 
provide  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost,  to  all  needy  children  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Hart.  Now  another  question  for  clarification.  Is  it  correct 
that  the  States  may  transfer  portions  of  the  special  assistance  money, 
section  32  money,  into  programs  for  purchasing  equipment  or  provid- 
ing breakfast  for  school  children? 

Mr.  Lyng.  These  are  separately  funded  programs,  I believe.  Is  that 
not  correct?  Each  of  these  are  earmarkea  programs.  Can  the  States 
move  them  back  and  forth  ? Mr.  Hekman  ? 
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Mr.  Hekmak.  There  is  a provision  for  transfer,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived requests  for  transfer  between  funds,  and  they  are  being  con- 
sidered at  the  present  time ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  PIart.  My  question  will  suggest  some,  not  new,  criticism  of 
tliat  new  law  because  I have  argued  for  it  for  years.  But  it  is  a conse- 
quence that  bothers  me  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  If  you  are  budget- 
ing X million  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches,  and  I think  it’s  356 
million,  to  provide  a 30-ceut  Federal  reimbursement  for  every  one  of 
the  6.6  million  lunches  targeted  for  the  1972  budget,  then  every  dollar 
that  is  spent  f mm  that  special  assistance  portion  that  buys  equipment 
or  biTOkf aSt,  will  reduce  the  number  of  lunches  available  for  the  chil- 
dren, isn’t  that  co  rrect  ? Doesn’t  it  have  that  result  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  It  has  that  result.  Senator,  unless  it  has  the  effect  of 
putting  a food  service  program  or  school  lunch  program  into  a school 
which  doesn’t  have  one.  And  we  would  hope  that  in  those  areas  where 
there  ai*e  no  food  service  school  lunch  facilities  the  investment  of  some 
seed  money  in  equipment  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
and  school  districts  could  go  a long  way  toward  removing  the  gap  that 
we  have  now. 

Senator  Hart.  But  again,  part  of  the  gap  was  the  inadequate  equip- 
ment in  certain  schools.  And  we  authorize  transfer  to  respond  to  that. 
But  aren’t  we  up  against  the  hard  fact  that  by  making  the  transfer, 
to  the  extent  the  transfers  are  made,  we  are  cutting  back  actually  on  the 
6.5  or  6.6  million  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  I am  sure  that  would  be  the  effect,  if  the  funds  were 
all  needed  in  that  particular  locality. 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  for  every  dollar  that  is  switched,  at  that  point 
there  is  that  reduction  in  the  available  resources  for  the  6.6  million  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Senator,  the  allocation  of  these  fund  to  the  States,  that  is, 
to  the  districts,  is  done  on  a basis  of  estimates  of  participation.  I think 
you  recognize  that  it  is  a difficult  thing  for  every  local  authority  to 
estimate  accurately  the  numbers  of  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
they  will  have. 

And  I presume  the  only  places  we  permit  the  transfer  would  be  in 
cases  where  they  had  some  funds  left  over.  Isn’t  that  correct,  Mr. 
Hekman  ? 

Mr.  Hekman.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  situation  varies  a great  deal  by 
States,  Senator  Hart.  For  example,  some  States — the  State  of  Georgia, 
for  example,  has  a program  in  every  public  school  in  the  State.  That 
is  an  entirely  different  situation  from  some  other  States. 

Now  presently  we  are  preparing  *a  review  and  we  have  contacted 
all  the  States  as  to  their  funding  situation  through  our  regional 
offices,  and  we  are  presently  putting  this  together. 

Mr.  Lyng.  I think  the  point,  Senator,  is  that  we  would  not  permit 
this  transfer  if  it  in  effect  meant  that  in  that  district  or  that  area 
they  were  going  to  reduce  the  feeding,  the  number  of  children  that 
wei’e  being  fed. 

We  would  hope  that  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  But  school 
districts  prefer,  of  course,  the  flexibility  of  this  type  of  funding 
There  is  no  automatic  transferral  permitted.  They  must  submit  a 
request  and  it  must  be  approved  before  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Hart.  All  right.  Well,  if  you  suggest  the  figure  of  6.5  or  6.6 
million  as  the  universe,  as  you  did,  what  of  the  children  now  in  some 
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18,000  or  20,000  schools,  mostly  in  inner-city  schools,  which  schools 
Imve  no  facilities,  no  lunch  facilities? 

Isn’t  it  ineA^table  that  if  you  are  going  to  respond  to  that  lack  of 
facilities,  you  will  have  18,000  schools  where  there  are  eligibles  but 
they  are  not  getting  the  food?  We  can’t  have  it  both  ways,  much  as 
we  would  like.  We  are  going  to  have  to  not  reach  them  or  build  the 
facilities  and  in  the  consequence  of  that,  transfer  out  the  money  that 
would  feed  them. 

Because  we  are  talking  about  specific  schools. 

Mr.  Lyng.  The  amount  remaining  in  section  32  Avas  calculated  to 
be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  6.6  million  children.  We  think,  again, 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  left  after  the  transfer  to  take  care  of  our 
needs  in  this  area. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  23,000  schools  is  not  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  children  that  we  are  feeding,  the  poor  children  in  the 
total  school  population. 

Very  many  of  these  are  small  schools.  True,  some  of  them  are  ghetto 
schools,  but  a great  many  in  numbers  are  rural  schools,  small  rural 
type  schools. 

Senator  Hart.  Much  as  I would  like  to  think  that  the  administration 
is  seeking,  and  the  Congress  will  seek  and  provide  the  money  actually 
to  permit  us  to  say  truthfully  that  we  are  going  to  feed  them  all  by 
Thanksgiving  I fear  we  are  kidding  our^lves. 

Mr.  Lyng.  iSenator,  I think  the  capabilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  are  somewhat  limited. 

Senator  Hart.  Let’s  not  promise  we  will  feed  them  if  we  know^  that 
we  can’t  deliver. 

Mr.  Lyng.  We  promised  that  we  would  make  the  resources,  the  Fed- 
eral resources,  available.  The  Federal  Government  does  not  fund  these 
programs  100  percent.  These  are  joint  programs  with  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the  school  lunch  pr(^am  call  for  State 
participation.  Many  States,  including  my  home  State  of  California, 
had  no  State  participation  in  school  lunch  until  this  last  fiscal  year. 

Wo  are  finding,  as  a result  of  the  Wliite  House  Conference,  and  the 
awareness  of  the  need,  through  the  activities  of  this  committee,  that 
States  and  local  communities  are  coming  along  quickly  in  this  area. 

And  I think  the  promise  that  we  will  feed  so  many  must  be  a joint 
promifje.  I think  you  are  correct  that  we  as  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  say  we  Avill  promise  to  do  this,  because  we  are  not  paying— 
we  have  people  who  say,  “Put  your  money  where  your  mouth  is,” 
Avhich  is  a valid  complaint. 

We  must  say  that  we  will  provide  the  Federal  resources  to  do  this, 
recognizing  that  it  is  a local  and  State  problem  as  well. 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  that  makes  it  a different  kind  of  promise,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  make  it  clear,  not  at  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  Lyng.  I agree,  sir. 

Senator  Hart.  Noav,  is  the  money  request  that  you  have  made,  the 
sum  that  was  recommended  to  you  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service? 

Mr.  Lyng.  I think  actually.  Senator,  that  some  of  the  funds  in  the 
1972  budget  are  a good  deal  larger  and  some  are  smaller,  but  we  have 
had  so  many  meetings  on  this  t^at  I think  the  sum  total  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  originally  recommended  way  last  August  or  September 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 
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Senator  Hart.  What  about  the  sum  that  you  requested  of  the  Budget 
Bureau?  By  what  amount  was  tliat  increased  or  decreased? 

Mr.  Lyng.  I tliink  it  has  increased,  but  I believe  it  is  increased  be- 
cause the  caseload  in  food  stamps  went  up  beyond  what  we  had  ex- 
pected. The  participation  in  commodity,  programs  was  higher,  and  I 
believe  that  between  the  time  we  originally  made  our  request,  we 
worked  with  the  people  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
these  figures  were  adjusted. 

I call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was,  accompanying  the  1972 
budget  request  of  the  President,  a request  supplementary  to  the  1971 
budget  for  $120  million  in  food  stamps.  This  all  came  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  budget  to  the  President  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  I have  remaining  3 minutes.  Some  of  these 
questions  I will  file  with  you  for  reply. 

With  respect  particularly  to  the  food  stamp  program,  how  many 
persons — averaging  it — how  many  persons  do  you  expect  to  reach 
til  rough  the  food  stamp  program  in  fiscal  1972?  I understand  that 
participation  in  January  is  over  10  million. 

Mr.  Lyng.  Senator,  I believe  that  our  projections  call  for  some- 
thing in  tlie  area  of  12.5  to  13  million,  but  I would  like  to  correct  that 
figure  for  the  record. 

We  have  some  projections,  and  I have  them  in  this  book,  but  it 
would  take  me  longer  to  find  them  than  warranted. 

Senator  Hart.  All  right.  Let  us  receive  them. 

On  this  area  let  me  conclude  by  asking  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
administration  to  make  the  food  stamp  program  available  to  all  eligi- 
ble persons? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  Senator,  it  is.  We  have,  however,  had  an  accelera- 
tion of  requests  of  food  stamp  counties  who  have  indicated  a wish  to 
transfer — of  commodity  counties  who  wish  to  transfer  to  food  stamps, 
which  has  made  it,  under  present  budgetary  conditions,  necessary  for 
us  to  delay  the  movement  or  transfer  from  commodities — this  is  a 
recent  thing — to  food  stamps. 

So  to  the  extent  that  budget  will  permit,  we  favor  food  stamps. 
However,  we  must  of  coui’se  reserve  enough  within  the  budget  to  main- 
tain the  program  in  existing  areas  before  we  can  take  on  additional 
areas. 

Senator  Hart.  There  will  be  several  followup  questions  on  that. 

Mr.  Lyng.  All  right. 

Senator  Hart.  Let  me  read  a description  of  a type  A lunch.  I am 
advised  that  this  is  the  correct  description  of  a type  A lunch. 

“A  Type  A lunch  is  a balanced  meal  which,  when  eaten  by  a child, 
will  provide  a third  to  a half  of  his  or  her  daily  nutritional  require- 
ments.*’ Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Herman.  I would  say  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Lyng.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  Hart.  You  believe  it  provides  at  least  a thii*d  of  the  mini- 
mum daily  requirements? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  Senator,  I believe  that. 

Senator  Hart.  Is  it  based  on  food  groups — the  four  food  groups  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  I think  the  calculations  which  are  made  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Research  Service  and  nutritionists  there  are  more  complex  than 
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jViSt  that.  Substantially  it  wouldn’t  ignore  the  four  food  groups.  It 
would  be  more  complex. 

We’d  be  happy  to  submit  for  the  record  a statement  from  the  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  on  how  the  type  A lunches  are  calculated. 

Senator  Hart.  In  addition  to  furnishing  you  questions  based  on 
committee  staff,  I have  some  parochial  questions  about  problems  in 
Michigan,  which  you  have  helped  me  with  before  but  some  are  un- 
resolved. And  I will  include  in  my  list  of  questions  those  that  seek  to 
bring  us  closer  to  achieving  this  goal  by  some  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  Lyng.  We  will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Hart.  And  if  the  reason  we  can’t  keep  the  promise — the 
promise  that  I hope  we  have  now  made  more  precise — to  feed  them 
by  Thanksgiving,  is  because  State  and  local  units  won’t  get  into  this 
ball  game,  then  Congress  should  decide  whether  the  accident  of  geog- 
raphy is  reason  enough  to  tell  the  child  some  Thanksgiving  that  he 
still  can’t  get  fed. 

Those  who  feel  that  this  Federal  system  has  such  intrinsic  value 
as  to  cry  out  against  complete  Federal  intrusion  had  better  make  sure 
their  local  units  get  in  this  game,  because  I think  the  overwhelming 
judgment  of  the  American  people  would  be  that  federalism,  pure  or 
semipure,  is  no  reason,  if  the  National  Government  has  the  capacity 
to  feed  the  child,  to  deny  the  child  the  food,  Senator  Bellmon? 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mr.  Secretary,  I would  like  to  add  my  words  of 
congratulations  to  the  real  progress  you  have  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  work  that  is  being  done  toward  feeding  the  hungry 
people  of  this  country. 

It’s  always  been  a great  irony  to  me  that  we  have  had  the  capacity 
to  produce  abundance  and  even  surplus,  which  we  have  had,  and  yet 
many  people  have  been  unable  to  get  access  to  food  they  must  have. 

And  I feel  that  your  record  is  one  that  deserves  commendation.  But 
I’d  like  to  ask  a couple  of  questions  about,  perhaps,  more  the  quality 
of  what  is  being  done. 

Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  furnish  any  nutritional  infor- 
mation to  the  recipients  of  commodities  or  food  stamps?  In  other 
words,  do  you  help  give  these  groups  or  individuals  the  guidance  as 
to  how  to  use  the  food  they  get  as  a result  of  your  efforts? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Senator,  we  probably  could  do  a great  deal  more.  We 
have  a number  of  pamphlets  of  various  kinds  that  we  try  to  give 
out  as  best  we  can.  We  have  been  considering  some  way 

Senator  Bellmon.  I don’t  have  time  to  read  all  those. 

Mr.  Lyng.  We  have  been  considering  some  way  to  make  it  possible 
to  actually  issue  something  right  along  with  the  stamps.  Stamps,  as  you 
know,  are  sold  at  banks  and  various  other  kinds  of  issuance  offices,  and 
to  use  these  facilities  for  educational  purposes  has  presented  some  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

However,  we  now  have  a group  working  on  some  means,  without  get- 
ting into  tremendous  cost,  of  getting  some  sort  of  nutritional  guidelines 
and  information  to  these  i‘ecipients  of  the  stamps  on  a frequent  basis; 
when  they  get  the  stamps  they  will  get  something 

Senator  Beixmon.  I believe  Mr.  Murphy  in  his  testimony  showed  us 
some  kind  of  a wheel,  a simple  device  that  would  give  guidance  to  pur- 
chasers of  food  as  to  what  kind  of  nutritional  value  those  foods  have. 
Have  you  prepared  anything  that  is  fairly  simple  ? 
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Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  we.  have  those.  We  have  color  books.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  guidelines.  Color  books  in  Spanish.  We  have  tried  evei'y  pos- 
sible thing. 

But  I failed  to  mention  earlier,  in  the  question  about  the  media,  we 
are  pai*ticipating  now  with  the  Advei^tising  Council,  and  Avith  the  De- 
])artinont  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  what  Avill  be  a massive 
television  j^rogram  sponsored  by  the  Advertising  Council  on  nutri- 
tional education  which  I think  should  be  quite  effective. 

Senator  So  the  Department  is  putting  considerable  effort 

to  help  on  the  educational  side  as  Avell  as  just  the  distribution  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Senator,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  just  putting  out  $2 
billion  of  food  stamps  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  Avould  like  to  see 
that  the  stamps  are  used  as  best  they  can  to  provide  proper  nutrition. 

Senator  Bellmon.  There  has  been  criticism — and  I'm  sorry  I was 
late  in  getting  here,  this  question  may  have  ali'eady  been  ansAvered — 
there  has  been  criticism  that  the  commodity  program  is  more  intended 
to  help  dispose  of  commodities  as  surplus  thaii  to  provide  a balan^d 
nutritious  diet  to  recipients.  What  if  anything  is  the  Department  doing 
to  help  correct  that? 

Mr.  Lyng.  That  may  at  one  time  haA^e  been  true.  Senator.  It  has  not 
been  true  since  I have  been  Avith  the  Department,  and  I think,  in  fair- 
ness, for  some  time  prior  to  that. 

It’s  true  that  Ave  do  take  adA^antage  of  surplus  commodities,  Avhich 
are  inexpensive.  By  moving  those  into  commodities  channels  and  into 
school  lunches,  AA^e  assist  the  farmers. 

But  Ave  first  buy  only  nutritious  food.  Secondly,  AA^e  have  22  food 
groupings  that  we  provide  for  commodity  distribution,  and  if  proper- 
ly used,  there  is  no  question  about  the  nutritional  balance  of  the  com- 
modity package  that  Ave  issue. 

Within  the  commodities  program  Ave  buy  foods  which  are  not  in 
surplus  supply,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  achieve  a nutritional  balance 
among  the  22  commodities. 

An  example  Avould  be,  this  year  Ave  have  made  heaA^y  purchases  of 
pork — canned  pork  and  a chopped  canned  meat  product — Avhich  go 
a long  Avay  tOAvard  supplying  the  needs  of  meat  protein  of  the  poor 
people,  but  also  has  been  a real  help  to  pork  farmers  with  pork  at 
the  loAA^est  price  in  many,  many  years. 

We  think  simply  because  Ave  help  the  farmer,  Ave  are  not  alAvays 
disserving  the  recipient  of  commodities.  But  our  main  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide a nutritional  balance  in  the  commodities  issued. 

Senator  Bbi^emon.  Are  you  saying  then  that  a family  totally  de- 
pendent on  your  commodity  Avould  have  a nutritional  diet  for 
children? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes;  the  variety  of  foods  that  Ave  make  available  will 
supply  a himdred  percent  of  all  of  the  recommended  dietary  allow- 
ances for  people  in  our  commodity  program. 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  are  sure  on  the  quality.  Is  the  quantity 
sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes,  Senator,  the  quantity  is  sufficient. 

Senator  B:^lmon.  Well,  I nave  noted  from  your  charts  a rather 
remarkable  rise  in  the  use  of  food  stamps  as  compared  to  the  use  of 
commodities.  Have  you,  or  is  there  any  Avay  to  compare  the  nutritional 
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value  of  the  two  diets,  the  diet  available  through  food  stamps  as  com- 
pared to  the  commodities  program  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  We  don’t  liave  any  good  data  on  that.  We  are  doing  some 
studies  on  how  people  actually  use  food  stamps,  what  they  buy  with 
food  stamps,  and  when  they  are  completed  we  will  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  committee.  This  will  begin  to  give  us  some  comparison  to  it. 

We  also  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  recipients  of  the  commodities 
don’t  necessarily  use  them  all.  With  commodities  there  is  a great 
logistics  problem.  The  maintenance  of  the  full  22  commodities  in  local 
warehouses  and  local  distribution  systems  is  not  *as  easy  as  it  may 
appear. 

This  is  the  prim'^ry  reason  this  administration  decided  to  move 
toward  the  food  stamp  system,  which  takes  advantage  of  the  com- 
mercial grocery  distribution  and  manufacturing  system  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  by  far  the  best  ever  developed  anywhere,  rather  than  to 
try  to  set  up  a Government  distribution  system.  We  have  had  diffi- 
culties making  it  work,  and  still  are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  commodi- 
ties program. 

Senator  Beij^mon.  This  brings  me  to  another  question.  This  may  be 
a slightly  parochial  one,  as  Senator  Hart  says.  One  of  the  10  or  so 
counties  mentioned  earlier,  I believe  by  Dr.  Murphy,  as  not  receiving 
either  commodity  or  food  stamps  is  in  my  State,  and  there  is  a cunous 
jurisdictional  dispute  that  causes  the  problem. 

The  commissioners  handle  the  commodity  distribution,  and  bear  the 
cost,  in  Oklahoma.  In  this  particular  county,  the  county  commissioners 
refuse  to  bear  the  cost.  They  want  the  food  stamp  program,  which 
would  not  cost  as  much. 

As  a result,  our  State  is  willing  to  provide  commodities,  the  county 
commissioners  insist  on  food  stamps  which  the  State  at  the  moment 
hasn’t  made  available. 

Does  the  Department  have  any  plans,  any  provisions  for  stepping 
into  one  of  these  local  hassles  so  that  the  people  who  need  the  food 
can  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  I believe  that  is  Harmon  County,  and  we  have  given  it 
lots  of  attention.  I think  we  have  people  going  there  in  a matter  of 
days  to  see  if  they  can  reconcile  this. 

Senator*  Bbllmon.  I think  reconciliation  is  probably  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Assuming  it  fails,  what  next? 

Mr.  Lyng.  We  are  very  reluctant  to  move  in.  Senator,  with  Federal 
Government  people  into  that  kind  of  a situation  to  distribute  com- 
modities. We  haven’t  found  it  works  too  well,  particularly  in  a com- 
munity that  just  doesn’t  want  them. 

However,  there  is  a final  thing  we  can  do.  We  have  the  authority 
to  get  in  and  put  Federal  people.  Federal  employees,  into  that  countv 
and  distribute  the  commodities.  I wouldn’t  want  to  say  we  wouldn’t 
do  it,  but  reluctantly.  So  far  we  haven’t  had  to  do  that. 

Senator  BEXiLMON.  We  had  in  our  office  recently  a director  of  OEO 
from  this  area.  He  is  available  to  take  over  if  nobody  else  will. 

I am  curious  if  there  couldn’t  be  some  kind  of  emergency  arrange- 
ment within  USD  A and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  so  if  all 
else  fails 

Mr.  Lyng.  We  had  a tentative  arrangement,  something  like  that  on 
food  stamps,  but  then  the  State  department  of  social  wdfare  refused 
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to  permit  food  stamps  in  any  ]:>art  of  Oklahoma.  So  we  ran  into  the 
jiinsdictional  problem  you  i*efeiTed  to. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma  is  beginning  to  show  some  interest  in 
o])erating  sojne  soit  of  a progi*nm  in  this  county,  and  we  think  we 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a solution,  Senatoi*. 

Senator  Bnij.^tox.  But  it  seems  rathei*  tragic  to  me  that  for  litei*ally 
years  the  j^eople  in  tliis  county  who  needed  the  food  haven’t  been  able 
to  get  it  because  our  govennnontal  agencies  haven’t  been  able  to  arrive 
at  a method. 

And  I hope  that  the  Department,  and  I think  quickly,  ought  to 
make  these  commodities  or  stamps  available,  over  the  objections  of 
these  local  officials.  And  I hope  you  have  the  means  to  do  that. 

Mi*.  Lyng.  We  do.  Senator,  and  we  shall  heed  your  Avords. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I want  to  ask  one  question  of  Dr.  EdAvards.  On 
page  5 of  your  testimony,  you  used  a phrase  that  Avas  neAV  to  me. 
“Pligh  risk  poi^ulation  grouj^s.”  What  is  your  meaning  of  that  phrase? 
Pi^e  5, fifth  line  from  the  top  of  the  page. 

Dr.  Edavards.  I Avill  refer  that  to  Dr.  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith.  These  projects  are  noAv  being  monitored  and  admin- 
istered by  the  CDC.  Dr.  Sencer  Avill  ansAA^er  that  one  for  you. 

Dr.  Senckr.  When  Ave  refer  to  high-risk  groups,  Avithout  doing  a 
survey,  AA^e  knoAv  that  most  American  Indians,  Ave  knoAv  most  peoiile 
living  in  the  inner  city,  and  pregnant  Avomen,  and  adolescent  children, 
have  iron-deficiency  anemia.  And  the  demonstration  projects  are  at- 
tempts to  find,  on  a community  basis,  methods  of  correcting  these 
deficiencies. 

Senator  Belemon.  That  makes  it  much  clearer. 

I noted  also,  on  page  2 of  Dr.  EdAA^ard’s  testimony,  “increasing 
urbanization  of  the  Nation’s  poor  has  contributed  to  the  problems, 
nutritional  problems,  that  they  encountered.”  Is  there  some  explana- 
tion for  this  statement? 

Dr.  Smith.  I think  as  Ave  haA^e  seen  the  movement  of  undereducated, 
unproductive,  and  poA’^erty  segments  of  our  population  from  pi*edom- 
inantly  rural  environment  to  urban  areas,  Avhere  they  are  completely 
dependent  upon  a highly  efficient,  effective,  but  expensive  commercial 
distribution  system  for  food,  they  become  high  nutritional  risks. 

Senator  Belemon.  This  is  because  of  lack  of  money  ? 

Dr.  SikUTii.  Lack  of  money  puts  them  at  greater  risk  in  the  urban  area 
than  in  the  rural  area  Avith  the  family  garden,  and  so  forth. 

The  single  population  group  Ave  can  identify  that  probably  has 
poorer  nutritional  health  than  any  other  group  is  the  urbanized,  vei*y 
loAv  income,  impoA^erished  adolescent  male,  Avliose  food  requirenients 
are  tremendously  high,  and  in  the  absence  of  cash  income,  he  is  at 
tremendous  nutritional  risk. 

Senator  Beeemon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thei*e  ai*e  some  additional  ques- 
tions that  I Avould  like  to  submit  in  Avriting,  and  ask  the  Secretary  or 
some  of  his  group  to  respond  to  them.  These  are  from  Senator  Dolan 
and  one  from  Senator  Percy. 

Senator  H.vrt.  Very  AA-ell.  Senator  ScliAveiker? 

Senator  ScHAAmncER.  Thank  you  vei*y  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I Avould 
like  if  agreeable  to  the  committee  to  recall  Mr.  Murphy.  I too  AA^as  in- 
fonned  he  Avould  be  hei*e  at  11:30,  and  I Avas  meeting  at  the  White 
House  on  manpower. 
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And  if  agreeable,  I would  like  to  ask  him  some  questions. 

Senator  Hart.  Indeed  yes. 

Senator  Schwbiker.  Your  firm  uses  a great  many  Pennsylvanians 
in  your  work  force,  and  I appreciate  your  coming  hero  today. 

t would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  relating  to  your  testimony. 
On  page  4 you  mentioned  that  a natural  question  arises  as  to  whether 
by  genetic  means  other  great  foods  like  wheat,  and  so  forth,  could  be 
brought  to  a higher  level  of  protein  quality  and  you  go  on  to  suggest 
that  you  believe  in  a short  period  of  time,  perhaps  10  years  or  less,  bv 
not  spending  much  more  than  $10  million  a year,  we  might  research 
this  problem. 

I wonder  if  you  would  elaborate?  I think  this  holds  great  promise 
and  ppportimity  for  our  eating  habits. 

And  who  should  do  this  research  and  the  kind  of  research  you  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I’m  glad  you  asked  that  question^  Senator.  I put 
paiticular  emphasis  on  this  point  in  my  paper  because  Ave  happen  to 
think  that  this  might  solve  a lot  of  problems  that  are  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  solve,  if  the  great  foods  of  the  world  can  be  given  balanced 
essential  amino  acid  levels  and  content. 

This  has  been  done  to  some  extent  already.  The  great  breakthrough 
at  Purdue  University,  whei*e  they  found  that  one  of  the  genes  Avould 
boost  the  lysine  content  of  corn,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  nutrients 
required  for  life  existence.  This  was  a tremendous  breakthrough. 

And  it  indicated  that  a great  jwssibility  exists  for  this  kind  of  re- 
search to  upgrade  the  protein  quality  of  the  great  foods.  We  know  a lot 
about  what’s  been  tried  in  Guatemala,  through  Dr.  Scrimshaw  of  MIT, 
in  the  development  of  Incaporina,  which  is  a special  food  with  bal- 
anced nutrients.  Tremendous  effort  was  made  to  try  to  get  the  natives 
to  eat  this  food.  It  was  a virtual  failure,  because  people  want  to  eat 
the  things  they  are  accustomed  to  eating. 

And  especially  those  people  that  need,  that  do  not  have  the  educa- 
tion, they  are  creatures  of  custom,  and  therefore  if  it’s  possible  to  make 
the  customary  foods  life  sustaining,  and  to  have  the  proper  nutrients, 
this  solves  a lot  of  distribution  problems,  a lot  of  the  natural  problems 
that  you  run  into  when  you  try  to  introduce  artificial  ways  and  means. 

This  has  been  done  on  corn;  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  working  on 
it  on  rice;  we  ai*e  working  on  it  on  beans.  We  are  working  on  beans 
because  it  happens  to  be  an  important  ingredient  for  us  and  because 
we  had  special  expertise  and  localise  we  had  a belief  that  it  could 
be  done.  We  have  had  two  tremendous  breakthroughs. 

We  have  been  able  to  boost — one  of  the  principal  amino  acids  in 
beans,  that  is  lowest,  is  methionine.  This  is  one  of  the  essential  amino 
acids  required  for  life  sustenance,  for  reproduction  of  the  cells. 

We  have  been  able,  by  genetic  means,  to  actually  get  a triple  level. 
On  an  index  of  2.2,  we  have  a level  of  1.8  already.  And  we  are  as  sure 
as  Avc  can  be  of  anything  that  we  will  get  the  level  up  to  the  proper 
lei^el,  so  Ave  Avill  have  a balanced  amino  acid  content. 

The  further  thing  Ave  have  had  a breakthrough  on,  Ave  found  by 
cross  breeding  you  can  transfer  these  favorable  qualities  into  other 
beans,  therefore  AA^e  are  on  a program  Avhich  Ave  hope  aauII  end  in  10 
years.  Talk  to  our  friends  at  Rockefeller  Foundation;  they  say  that’s 
too  much  time,  it’s  5 or  6 years.  And  Ave  Avill  have  a variety  of  beans 
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that  will  have  essentially  balanced  amino  acid  content,  and  wlien  these 
g-o  into  the  nonnal  trade  channels,  ^et  into  all  the  little  villages  and 
hamlets,  the  Indians,  Mexicans,  Mexican  Ajnericans,  and  other 
2^eople — Puerto  Ricans — that  cat  the  bean  pix>ducts,  which  are  low 
cost  food,  they  will  have  a far  better  diet. 

If  we  can  do  this  with  rice,  beans,  corn,  and  wheat,  we  will  add  them 
to  tlie  piesent  foods  that  are  so — that  have  such  Avell-balanced  essen- 
tial nutrients  as  meat,  poultry,  fish. 

Senator  Schwkiker.  If  I understand  the  significance  of  what  you 
are  saying,  you  are  saying  that  for  relatively  small  investment,  rela- 
tively short  frame  of  time,  you  can  change  the  malnutrition  and  un- 
fed characteristics  of  not  only  this  country  but  the  whole  world  for  a 
very  small  investment. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I think  that  is  a fair  statement.  Senator. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  talk  about  protein  quality.  I wonder  if 
you  would  elaborate  a little  bit  on  that.  Do  you  simply  mean  a bal- 
anced protein  composition?  What  do  you  mean  by  high-protein 
quality  1 

Ml*.  Murphy.  The  body  must  receive  from  the  outside  eight  amino 
acids — protein  is  made  up  of  22  amino  acids.  There  are  eight  of  them 
that  ai*e  termed  essential  because  they  must  come  from  the  food  supply. 
I can  i*eel  them  off  for  you — lysine,  methionine,  tryptophan,  leucine, 
isoleucine,  phenylalanine,  valine,  threonine.  These  are  the  eight  essen- 
tials. We  just  have  to  have  these  in  the  food  supply  if  we  are  going  to 
have  good  nutrition. 

So  protein  quality,  which  tends  to  be  underemphasized,  because  if 
you  label  something  so  many  grams  of  protein,  to  me,  I have  to  know 
what  the  protein  efficiency  ratio  is;  what  is  the  nature  of  that  protein. 
People  would  be  kidding  themselves  if  they  say  this  is  a good  food  be- 
cause it’s  got  10  or  12  grams  of  protein,  per  hundred  calories.  It  may 
be  poor  protein. 

Senator  Schweiker.  One  other  aspect  of  your  testimony  I was  in- 
trigued by  w\as  your  comparison  of  price,  your  company’s  products, 
saying  it  had  gone  up  only  11.1  percent  the  past  decade,  whereas  food 
prices  in  general  have  gone  up  31  percent. 

This  seems  to  be  a phenomenal  record.  I just  wondered  how  are  you 
able  to  do  this?  How  can  you  soi*t  of  meet  the  cost  of  living  in  terms 
of  food  which  I am  sure  evei*y  housewife  is  very  cognizant  of  as  far 
as  the  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  MimpHY.  Primarily  two  basic  factors.  One  is  increased  farm 
productivity.  And  most  of  the  things  we  acquire  are  on  contract  so 
the  farmer  boosted  the  productivity  of  the  crop  in  some  cases  four  and 
five  times.  Poultry,  for  example,  really  hasn’t  gone  up.  The  price  has 
gone  down  because  the  time  required  to  produce  a broiler  has  gone 
down  from  15  weeks  to  a little  less  than  8 weeks. 

Furthermore,  the  efficiency  of  the  feed,  in  other  words,  the  conver- 
sion ratio  of  the  feed,  hius  gone  way  up  through  greater  knowledge  of 
wliat  kind  of  food  is  required  to  raise  poultry. 

These  are  some  of  the  things.  Also  there  is  far  greater  mechaniza- 
tion. 

In  a modern  food  plant  today — I took  Congressman  Patman  through 
the  plant  at  Paris,  Tex.,  I14  million  square  feet.  He  said,  nobody  works 
here.  He  said,  they  just  sit  around  and  watch  dials  and  pull  levers.  I 
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said,  that’s  right,  that’s  a modern  food  plant,  highly  mechanized;  but 
tliat  means  tlie  labor  content,  our  wages  have  gone  up,  but  the  labor 
hours  have  gone  down. 

Plus  the  fact  that  there  have  been  inany^  many  economies.  For  ex- 
ample, in  shipping,  in  R0,000-pound  cars  instead  of  15,000.  The  econo- 
mies in  transportation  are  enormous. 

All  the  way  through  the  system  there  have  been  economies  and 
we  price  automatically.  We  shut  our  eyes  Jvnd  price  them  so  that 
we  make  the  margin  we  feel  is  necessary  to  stay  in  business,  and  the  net 
result  of  all  this  work  has  been  this  kind  of  a price  increase. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I sure  appreciate 
it.  I think  you  made  some  very  good  statements  for  our  committee,  and 
\ve  should  follow  up  on  them. 

I would  like  to  ask  Secretary  Lyng — the  administration’s  budget  for 
fiscal  1972  indicates  that  the  school  milk  program  Avill  be  phased  out. 
Is  this  an  accurate  reading,  and  if  so,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
school  milk  program  under  the  administration’s  proposal? 

Mr.  Lyxo.  This  is  correct.  Senator.  The  administration’s  budget  pro- 
posal again  this  year  does  not  include  the  appropriation  for 
special  milk.  It  has  been  the  belief  of  the  administration,  as  it  was  the 
preceding  administration 

Senator  Schweiker.  I know  we  fight  this  battle  every  year,  over 
the  years  I have  been  here. 

Mr.  Lyxg.  That  is,  this  money  could  be,  would  be  better  spent  in 
focusing  attention  to  the  needy  rather  than  subsidizing  the  cost  of 
.school  milk  to  all  children. 

I think  this  gets  to  be  even  more  important  as  we  move  toward  hav- 
ing a larger  number  of  children  receiving,  particularly  of  the  needy 
children,  receiving  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  which  incidentally 
all  include  milk. 

T think  the  total  consumption  of  milk  in  the  schools,  if  we  could 
use  that  money  in  that  direction,  would  be  scarcely  if  any  less  than  it 
is  now. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Lyno.  Because  of  the  expansion  in  the  milk  served  through  ad- 
ditional lunches. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Well,  one  premise  I am  not  sure  I agree  with 
you  on  is  that  economic  income  level  is  strictly  a function  of  nutritional 
needs.  I think  if  there  is  one  thing  that  this  committee  has  brought  to 
light  it  is  that  many  people  are  not  necessarily  poor  but  have  terrible 
nutritional  habits,  and  that  nutritionally  we  are  very  deficient  in  many 
resnects.  even  in  our  more  affluent  areas. 

If  this  is  true,  it  wouldn’t  make  sense  to  tie  nutrition  only — only, 
now — to  economic  need,  because  there  are  nutritional  needs  that  tran- 
.scend  the  economics  of  an  area  based  on  lad:  of  information,  ba£^j:d  on 
improper  diet,  based  on  iiist  being  uninformed,  based  on  a number  of 
things. 

Do  you  agree  with  that,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Yes;  that  is  no  doubt  true.  The  special  milk  program  is 
not  free  to  affluent  children ; it  costs  3 cents,  4 cents,  5 cents.  It  tends  to 
be  about  a 4 cent  subsidy  for  about  a half  pint  of  milk  to  all  children, 
regardless  of  means. 
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We  are  of  the  opinion  that  that  milk  would  be  continued  to  be  con- 
sumed if  your  child  and  mine  had  to  pay  the  9 cents  or  10  cents  that  it 
would  co^5  rather  than  a nickel. 

Senator  Sctiweiker.  All  right. 

Dr.  Edwards,  I know  that  you  have  a nutritional  program  which 
has  awarded  19  contracts  for  demonstration  projects  to  identify  nutri- 
tional problems  and  develop  assistance  for  nutritional  services. 

Two  contracts,  I understand,  relate  to  migrant  Avorkers.  I wonder  if 
you  could  briefly  explain  Avhat  your  19  contractual  nutrition  programs 
are  directed  toward,  the  objective  goals  and  also  your  migrant  Avorkers 
phase  ? 

Dr.  Edavahds.  This  is  under  Mr.  Sencer’s  jurisdiction.  I aa^II  turn  it 
over  to  him ; if  I may. 

Senator  Sctiweiker.  Right. 

Dr.  Skxckr.  Sejiator  ScliAveiker,  of  the  two  migrant  projects,  one  is 
dealing  Avith  the  health  status  of  migrant  Avorkers  in  the  east  coak,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  nutrition,  and  the  other  I think  you  heard  about 
last  week  when  Dr.  Chase  testified  before  this  committee.  The  work 
that  he  AA\as  describing  AA\as  supported  by  one  of  the  contracts  from  our 
program. 

In  the  Colorado  project,  in  addition  to  just  doing  the  survey  of  the 
health  status,  Dr.  Chase  has  been  training  migrant  workers,  mothers 
of  migrants,  in  elementary  nutrition,  so  they  can  Avork  Avith  the  families 
in  the  migrant  stream  as  they  move  out  of  the  Texas  areas  up  to  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  and  the  Dakotas. 

Senator  Schweiker.  In  other  Avords,  the  presentation  we  saw  was 
one  of  your  projects  ? 

Dr.  Sencer.  It  Avas  one  of  our  22 ; yes,  sir.  The  same  type  is  in  opera- 
tion on  a larger  scale  in  Florida,  where  we  are  finding,  as  we  knew  we 
AA’^ould  severe  problems  in  nutrition,  with  a migratory  population  that 
has  no  real  home  base,  dependent  upon  the  Aveather  to  a large  extent 
for  their  existence. 

But  here  again,  rather  than  just  surveying  the  population,  Ave  are 
developing  a health  care  educational  program  Avithin  the  labor  cnmps 
in  Florida,  so  that  in  the  period  of  time  they  are  at  home  base,  so  to 
speak,  they  are  getting  some  elementary  education  in  the  principles  of 
nutritional  planning  for  Avhat  little  money  they  do  have. 

Also,  feeling  that  just  education  without  providing  some  service  to  a 
group  that  is  totally  AAdthout  health  service  is  inadequate,  we  are  pro- 
viding basic  health  services  to  these  people. 

The  other  projects  are  scattered  across  the  country  from  Maine  to 
Washington.  As  Ave  say,  they  are  demonstration  projects,  Avorking  with 
a variety  of  different  types  of  iK>pulation  groups  to  develop  better 
knoAvledge  of  nutrition  and  better  methods  of  delivering  it. 

For  example,  Ave  have  a project  in  Watts  in  Los  A.ngeles,  Avhere  a 
school  breakfast  program  is  being  evaluated.  Children  are  being 
examined  before  they  go  into  the  program,  and  achievement  is 
measured  during  the  school  year  to  see  Avhether  this  will  actually  im- 
prove educational  achieA^emeiit. 

In  Boston  we  are  AVorking,  as  the  statement  mentioned,  in  one  of  the 
pr^ursors  of  the  hea.lth  maintenance  organization,  to  see  Avhether 
building  nutrition  education  and  services  into  a comprehensive  health 
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program  will  actually  keep  enrollees  from  using  health  services  be- 
cause of  illness. 

We  liave  five  projects  witli  tribal  councils.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  first  implementations  of  the  President’s  program  was 
working  witli  the  Indians  to  get  them  to  deliver  tlieir  own  services, 
rather  tlian  continuing  to  receive  just  Federal  support. 

The  first  five  under  this  were  nutrition  projects  wliere  we  are  train- 
ing Indian  people  through  the  tribal  councils  to  provide  community 
education  and  nutrition  services  to  the  membeis  of  their  tribes. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Secretaiy,  just  one  final  thing,  which  is  also 
reflected  in  some  of  the  written  questions  that  will  get  to  you.  As  I 
understand  it,  in  the  present  fiscal  year  you  are  reaching  10  million 
food  stamp  participants;  is  tliat  right? 

Mr.  Lyng.  We  are  currently  at  about  10  million.  By  tlie  end  of  fiscal 
year  we  anticipate  that  that  figure  will  be  higher  than  that,  Senator. 
Perhaps  11  or  lli/^  million  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Hart.  And  you  are  s]:>ending  1.76  billion  in  existing  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Lyng.  No,  Senator — we  anticipate — I think  our  total  budget 
plus  the  supplemental  is  1.56  million,  I believe. 

Senator  Hart.  So  1.56  billion  reaches  10  million,  and  the  increase  in 
food  stamp  eligibles  continues  to  go  up.  How  can  you  hope  to  reiich 
111/^  or  12  or  more  million  with  the  figure  you  are  asking  for  is  $2 
billion? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Well,  Senator,  I think  rather  than  to  try  and  explain  that 
verbally,  it  would  be  better  if  I gave  a projection  of  our  usage.  We 
don’t  expect  to  peak  out  even  in  areas  which  are  currently  in  the  food 
stamp  program  until  sometime  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  we  are 
increasing  our  budget  by  over  $400  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  a third  over  the  present  year’s  budget. 

Our  present  year’s  budget,  earlier  in  the  fiscal  year  \ve  had  a lower 
number  of  people,  admittedly,  but  this  projection  of  increase  as  we 
have  it  will  not  level  out  until  we  have  embarked,  until  \ve  have 
moved  into  the  new  fiscal  year,  probably  in  August  or  something  like 
that,  perhaps  in  September. 

Then  we  probably  will,  based  upon  our  present  estimates,  have  a 
leveling  out  of  the  participants  in  food  stamps  for  the  balance  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Hart.  I will  be  tentative  until  I receive  those  answers  that 
you  will  file  in  detail,  but  I have  the  uncomfortable  feeling — and  this 
is  a program  where  we  can’t  blame  it  on  lack  of  local  or  State  fund- 
ing because  the  monkey  is  on  our  back  with  this  one — I have  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  with  respect  to  the  commitment  that  we  will 
reach  every  eligible  food  stamp  individual,  that  the  sum  requested 
will  not  do  the  job. 

But  as  I say,  I will  be  tentative  because  I do  want  to  see  the  written 
answers. 

Mr.  Lyng.  I think  you  are  correct.  Senator,  that  it  will  not  do  the 
job,  but  those  people  who  do  not  have  food  stamps  will  have  commodi- 
ties, so  we  will  not  have  people  that  are  without  programs. 

Senator  Hart.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned,  pendingthe  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :05  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 
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(The  following  additional  questions  asked  by  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  and  answers  thereto  were  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record  by  Richard  Lyng:) 

Question  1.  On  page  2 of  your  statement  you  say:  ''The  Supplemental  Food 
Froyram  now  reaches  o\:v,r  tDO.OOO  ewpeetant  motherSj  infants  and  their  mothers, 
more  than  double  that  of  a year  ago.''  What  is  the  budget  request  for  this  pro- 
gram for  Fy-t012f  How  does  this  eompare  with  FY-li)'lUf  On  tchat  target  figure 
is  this  request  based 

Answer.  The  fuml.s  budgeted  for  the  fi.scal  year  1072  are  approximately  $15.1 
million,  the  same  amount  budgeted  for  the  fiscal  year  1071.  However,  all  the 
funds  budgeted  for  1071  will  not  be  obligated  because  participation  did  not  in- 
crease at  the  rate  particii>ating  area.s  had  projected.  The  target  population  for 
the  fiscal  year  1072  is  an  average  monthly  participation  of  241,000  persons.  Dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1071,  monthly  participation  had 
averaged  174.00S,  reaching  a high  of  103.300  in  .January  1071. 

Question  2 A.  The  DepartmenVs  estimate  of  eligible  needy  children  for  the 
School  Lunch  Program,  as  well  as  the  States'  oum  estimates,  arc  based  on  schools 
with  existing  programs.  Is  this  correct? 

Answer.  Under  Public  Law  01-248,  schools  participating  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  must  submit  semi-annual  estimates  of  the  number  of 
children  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  pric*e  lunches  under  the  .school’s  announced 
eligibility  standards  for  such  lunches.  The  eligibility  standards  used  by  schools, 
among  other  things,  must  take  into  account  the  level  of  family  income  and  that 
income  level  may  not  be  lower  than  the  income  poverty  guidelines  annually  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However,  a State  may,  and  some  States 
have,  establish  income  standards  that  are  higher  than  the  prescribed  guidelines. 

The  semi-annual  estimate.s  of  children  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  submitted  by  schools  are  ba.sed  upon  : (a)  the  actual  eligibility  standards 
used  by  the  school,  and  (b)  the  number  of  eligible  children  in  .schools  participat- 
ing in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  first  .semi-annual  estimates  were  submitted  in  October  1970,  a month 
after  the  final  regulations  implementing  P.L.  01-248  were  issued.  These  first 
estimates,  as  reported  by  States,  totaled  7.8  million  children.  However,  when 
we  earlier  supplied  the  Committee  with  these  October  estimates,  certain  dis- 
crepancies in  them  were  discussed.  Some  States  reported  that  there  were  fewer 
eligible  children  than  the  number  of  children  being  reached  with  a free  or  reduced 
price  lunch  in  November.  The  estinuites  from  other  States  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely high.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has  been  working  with  States  to 
improve  the  second  semi-annual  estimates,  which  will  cover  the  month  of  March 
1071. 

The  estimates  of  needy  children  I discussed  in  the  hearing  waa  an  estimate 
of  the  total  number  of  “school  children’’  who  are  members  of  families  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  line.  This  estimate  is  the  total  number  of  such  children, 
not  the  number  attending  schools  which  participate  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  The  poverty  data  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  December  1070 
reported  there  were  24.3  million  people  living  in  families  with  incomes  below 
the  poverty  line.  Of  these,  6.5  million  children  were  aged  6 to  17  years.  These 
age  groups  do  not  coincide  with  the  school  age  population  but  come  close  to 
doing  so. 

Question  2B.  You  refer  to  23,000  schools  with  no  facilities.  How  many  poten- 
tially eligible  children  docs  this  represent?  Arc  these  mostly  inner-city  schools? 

An.swer.  In  reports  submitted  in  the  summer  of  1970,  the  States  reported  that 
there  were  23,000  schools  which  offered  no  food  service  to  attending  children. 
The  enrollment  in  the.se  schools  were  reported  as  about  7.4  million  children. 
Schools  that  do  not  offer  a food  service  are  not  necessarily  without  some  food 
service  facilities.  Likewise,  some  schools  without  food  service  facilities  do  offer 
a lunch  service  through  the  use  of  central  kitchen  or  other  “off-site’’  preparation 
facilities. 

Based  upon  an  enrollment  of  7.4  million  children  in  these  23,000  schools,  and  a 
total  school  enrollment  of  52.1  million,  0.9  million  of  the  6.5  million,  aged  6 to  17 
years,  are  in  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  and  could  be  enrolled 
in  those  23.000  schools. 

Based  upon  informlation  available  to  FNS  on  food  service  in  urban  areas,  about 
11  percent  of  these  23,000  schools  are  in  cities  with  a population  of  100,000  or 
more. 
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Question  2C,  In  what  ways  is  the  Department  trying  to  alleviate  this  above- 
mentioned  23,000  sehools?  What  is  the  budget  request  lor  FY-J972  to  help  bring 
facilities  to  these  sehools  f How  many  schools  can  we  expect  to  haA)o  facilities  next 
year  as  a result  of  this  budget  figure? 

Answer.  Basically,  the  Department  is  trying  to  reach  these  schools  by  working 
with  State  and  local  officials  to  develop  food  service  systems  that  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  schools  and  by  providing  Federal  funds  for  equipment  costs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Food  service  systems  are  being  developed  to  meet  all  types  of  .situations.  For 
example,  in  Appalachia,  hot  plates  are  used  to  provide  hot  lunches  in  schools  with 
only  eight  or  10  children ; in  Chicago,  a large  central  kitchen  ci)eration  has  been 
set  up  to  supply  12,000  lunclies  daily  to  38  private  schools;  in  Philadelphia,  a 
program  has  been  successfully  tested  which  involves  the  use  of  individually 
canned  entreew  which  are  heated  in  inexpensive  ovens  and  tlien  are  eaten  directly 
from  the  container  by  the  children ; and  in  Boston,  a central  kitchen  operation  is 
currently  being  set  up  to  provide  lunches  to  10,000  children  in  29  “no  food  service” 
schools  at  the  start  of  the  next  school  j^ear. 

Research  is  also  being  done  In  this  area.  For  example.  Federal  funds  are  being 
used  for  a research  program  conducted  by  Rutgers  University,  which  involves, 
among  other  things,  the  development  of  a new  and  effective  delivery  system, 
siiecriftcally  suited  to  providing  food  ser\'ice  in  schools  without  feeding  facilities. 

Finally,  Federal  Nonfood  Assistance  funds  are  available  to  States  to  help  needy 
schools  to  buy  or  rent  the  equipment  they  need  to  start  programs.  For  fiscal  year 
1972  we  have  requested  $16.1  million  for  this  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  of  needy  schools  that  would  be  brought  into  the  program  solely  because 
of  the  availability  of  these  funds  because  of  the  wide  differences  in  the  needs  of 
schools — depending  upon  their  size,  the  amount  of  existing  equipment  and  the 
type  of  equipment  needed,  etc. 

The  peak  number  of  schools  participating  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram last  year — 75,807 — was  reached  in  April  1970.  In  January  of  this  year, 
there  were  78,750  schools  participating,  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000  schools  during 
the  fir.st  seven  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Question  3.  How  numy  persons,  on  the  average,  do  you  expect  to  reach  with  the 
food  stamp  program  m FY-1972T  What  do  you  expect  the  total  participation  to 
be  July  1, 1971? 

Answer.  We  expect  participation  under  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  continue 
growing  throughout  fiscal  year  1971.  A number  of  factors  will  be  influencing  the 
rate  of  that  growth  which  are  difficult  to  assess  with  precision.  For  example,  un- 
employment rates  have  declined  recently  and  further  reductions  are  projected  by 
the  Administration.  Therefore,  we  now  believe  that  participation  might  well 
exceed  the  earlier  projection  of  10.5  million. 

Increa.sed  participation  in  ft.scal  1972  will  come  more  slowly  than  in  1971  when 
the  program  was  first  liberalized.  Increases  iii  income  associated  with  an  ex- 
panding economy  likely  will  cut  further  into  the  total  poverty  population.  The 
amended  legislation  makes  additional  people  eligible,  based  upon  uniform  na- 
tional income  standards.  However,  in  assessing  the  potential  number  of  eligible 
persons,  and  the  number  that  will  participate,  one  must  consider  the  new  re- 
.source  Mini  tat  ion.s,  the  work  requirement,  the  lesser  incentive  to  participate 
by  those  at  the  upper  levels  of  income  eligibility  because  benefits  are  indirectly 
related  to  Income,  and  the  ne\y  variable  purchase  plan. 

Question  If,  Do  you  expect  the  $120  million  supplemental  to  he  adequate?  How 
much  more,  to  be  really  safe,  would  you  like  to  see  the  Congress  provide? 

Answer.  At  this  point  in  the  fi.scal  year,  it  is  most  difficult  to  project  the  final 
program  cost.  We  are  monitoring  program  operations  very  clo.sely  and  will  rec- 
ommend action  to  obtain  sufficient  funds. 

Question  ;7.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Administration  to  make  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram available  to  all  eligible  persons?  How  many  do  you  consider  to  he  eligible 
today? 

An.swer.  When  an  area  is  approved  for  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  or 
Commodity  Distribution  Programs,  there  is  no  predetermined  limit  established 
on  program  size — either  in  terms  of  number  of  participants  or  the  value  of  the 
bonus  coupons  or  donated  commodities  available,  FNK  cooperates  with  States  in 
the  undertaking  of  outreach  and  other  efforts  to  maximize  participation  of 
eligible  households,  once  r.n  area  is  operating  a program. 

Precise  data  are  not  available  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  potentially 
eligible  for  USDA  food  assistance  programs  under  the  income,  resource,  and 
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otlier  factors  included  in  the  program  eligibility  standards.  In  addition,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  answer  to  Question  3,  a nuinher  of  factors  must  he  considered  in 
estimating  what  i)ercentage  of  the  potentially  eligihle  families  would  participate. 
It  is  iM)ssil)le  that  a particii^ition  excess  of  15  million  i>eople  would  he  approach- 
ing the  limits  of  the  potential  of  family  food  assistance  programs. 

Qucfiti(m  (}.  Accordhitf  to  the  recent  exchange  you  had  with  members  of  the 
D.C.  Mayor's  Committee  on  Food,  Nutrition  a?}d  Health,  the  majority  of  cases  of 
fraud,  and  improper  certification  were  due  to  caseivorkers'  error.  Is  this  trucf 
Will  you  please  supply  us  with  detailed  figures  on  this  matter? 

Answer.  As  a result  of  continuing  problems  a.s.sociated  with  (1)  inadequate  cer- 
tification .services,  (2)  long  delays  by  the  D.C.  Social  Service.s  Administration  in 
suhmitting  monthly  participation  reports,  and  (3)  a significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  nonpublic  assistance  households  participating  at  the  minimum  pur- 
cha.se  requirement  level,  an  audit  was  jointly  requestecl  by  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and  the  D.C.  Director  of  Social  Serv- 
ice.s Administration,  q^he  auditors  were  furnished  with  two  special  computer 
listings  showing  the  names  and  a-ddresses  of  recipients  who  negotiated  Author- 
ization-to-Furclmse  cards  in  June  1970.  The  audit  findings  indicate<l  that  there 
were  a large  number  of  duplicate  is.suances  which  occurred  for  a variety  of 
reasons. 

For  June  1970.  the  audit  findings  revealed  738  instances  of  recipents  receiving 
and  negotiating  two  or  more  ATP  cards  causing  USDA  to  lose  approximately 
,$47,700  in  bonus  coupons  that  month.  (In  June,  total  D.C.  food  stamp  partici- 
pation was  19.279  households.)  This  audit  revealed  that  operating  procedures 
did  not  include  controls  to  prevent  duplicate  requests  for  participation  or 
dtqfiicate  issuances  of  Authorization-to-Purchase  cards  to  a imrticiimting 
houseliold.  Representatives  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and  the  D.C. 
Social  Services  Administration  have  actively  participated  in  an  extensive  series 
of  meetings  to  develop  a sati.sfactory  solution  which  would  substantially  reduce, 
if  not  eliminate,  tlie  deficiencies  in  controls  and  procedures  indicated  by  the 
audit.  As  a result,  the  new  Automatic  Issuance  Fo-od  Stami)  System  was  devel- 
oped and  put  into  effect  February  1.  1971.  Basically,  this  system  incorporated 
a rapid  computer  check  to  prevent  duplicate  issuances  to  recipients  already 
in  the  system,  together  with  the  elimination  of  the  “over-the-counter*’  issuance 
of  manually  prepared  ATP  cards. 

Question  7.  Do  you  agree  that  the  responsibility  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram should  be  transferred  from  the  Agrieulture  Department  to  another 
agency?  Have  any  concrete  plans  been  made  along  these  lines? 

Answer.  The  Admini.stration  has.  for  many  months,  indicated  it  woidd  trans- 
fer the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  the  agency  that  will  be  administering  the 
Family  Assi.stance  Program.  At  the  present  time,  specific  proposals  on  a wide 
range  of  programs  are  being  developed  to  fulfill  the  President’s  commitment 
to  a more  re.sponslve.  more  effective  Federal  structure.  These  proposals  will 
he  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  an  early  date  for  full  consideration  and  debate. 

Question  8.  Will  you  provide  the  Committee  with  a full  description  of  the 
Type  A lunch?  Is  it  based  on  the  four  food  groups?  Docs  it,  in  fact,  provide 
at  least  a third  of  the  minimum  daily  7'cquircnients? 

Answer.  Attached  is  a copy  of  the  requirements  for  serving  lunches  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  These  requirements  come  directly  from  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  Regulations.  The  requirements  are  specified 
in  terms  of  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  foods.  There  are  five  different  food 
categories  specified  in  the  meal  pattern.  These  foods  were  .selected  on  the 
hasi.s  of  careful  re.search  conducted  for  us  by  the  Agricultural  Re.search  Ser^"- 
ice.  They  have  depended  heavily  upon  information  received  from  the  Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Re- 
search Council.  National  Academy  of  Science.  The  specified  foods  were  chosen 
in  such  a way  that,  following  the  meal  pattern  and  good  menu  planning  prac- 
tices. should  lead,  in  most  cases  to  the  .serving  of  one-third  of  the  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances  for  children  age  10  to  12. 

The  regulations  allow  a certain  amount  of  flexibility.  Substitutions  may  be 
made  for  the  specified  foods  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  unable  to  con- 
sume them  because  of  medical  or  other  special  dietary  reasons.  Also,  the 
Dej)artment  allows  variations  in  the  requirements  on  au  experimental  or 
continuing  basis  when  such  variations  are  considered  necessary  to  meet  ethnic, 
religious,  economic  or  physical  needs. 
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By  Instruction,  tlic  Dopnrtincnt  encounigcs  schools  to  vary  the  amount  of 
food  given  to  individual  children  to  take  account  of  their  age.  size  and  food 
needs. 

As  you  kiiow^  the  science  of  uutvitiion  is  receiving  a good  deal  of  attention  these 
days  and  nutritional  expertise  is  more  widespread  than  previously.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  we  are,  at  the  present  time,  exploring  the  possibility  of  adding  llexi- 
hility  to  the  meal  pattern.  The  intent  is  to  allow  schools  more  latitude  in  struc- 
turing meals  under  the  program  as  long  as  they  meet  nutritional  re(inirements 
in  line  with  roughly  one-third  of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  of  NRC. 
In  addition,  we  are  hoping  to  make  it  possible  to  use  computers  in  selecting 
menus  at  the  loc*Jil  school  level.  We  have  a contract  with  a group  from  New  Or- 
leans to  assist  us  in  inaugurating,  on  a pilot  basis,  computer-assisted  menu  plan- 
ning in  .some  of  the  school  systems  with  a computer  capability  and  nutritional 
exi)crtiise.  Also,  a study  currently  under  way  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
has,  as  one  of  its  objectives,  to  measure  the  food  actually  consumed  by  children 
under  the  School  Lunch  Program  as  currently  oi>erating. 

Qvcstion  .9.  To  what  degree  does  the  Department  use  mass  media  to  inform 
the  poor  of  the  cxistenec  of  food  stamp,  commodity  distrihution  or  school  hnieh 
programs  for  ichieh  they  7nay  be  eligiblef  To  what  degree  is  this  ea7upaig7i  di- 
reeled  at  the  poor?  Are  the  poor  or  for  that  faet,  any  consumers  involved  in  the 
development  of  this  nutritional  eampaignf 

Answer.  Mass  media  have  regularly  been  used  by  the  Department,  States  and 
localities  to  report  the  availability  of  food  programs  to  those  who  are  eligible 
f(n-  them.  The  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations — both  radio  and  television — 
have  been  esi)ecially  helpful  in  this  effort,  both  in  rei>orting  news  of  program 
developments  in  their  areas,  and  in  using  the  news  releases  and  program  mate- 
rials that  have  been  supplied  to  them. 

These  program  materials  have  included  such  things  as  a series  of  radio  spot 
announcements  which  have  l>een  recorded  for  us  by  various  i>ersonalities  in  the 
sports  and  entertainment  fields.  A disk  jockey  in  Chicago  took  the  lead,  for  exam- 
ple, out  of  his  interest  in  the  good  these  programs  do,  in  lining  up  suitable  talent 
for  these  presentations.  We  have  duplicate<l  tiiese  recordings  into  the  discs  and 
tapes,  so  that  they  might  readily  be  used  by  the  stations.  Officers-in-Charge  of 
FNS  field  offices  have  delivered  these  directly  to  stations ; in  many  cases,  as  a 
bonus,  the  stations  have  put  the  OIC  on  the  air  to  explain  about  the  availability 
of  programs. 

We  have  prepared  similar  materials  in  film  and  in  \ddeotape  form  for  broad- 
cast by  television  stations,  both  as  spot  announcements  reporting  the  availability 
of  programs,  and  as  newsclips  to  report  on  how  programs  are  operating,  thereby 
making  others  aware  of  their  availability  and  advantage.s. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  materials  available  to  mass  media, 
where  language  is  a barrier.  For  example,  the  publication  of  a Sj^nish-English 
leaflet  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program  was  widely  publicized  both  in  newspapers 
and  on  the  air. 

Recently,  the  mass  media  have  given  generously  of  their  space  and  time  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  availability  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  in  the  im* 
proved  School  Lunch  Program. 

Others  forms  of  mass  media  have  also  been  used.  “Car  cards”  have  been  used 
on  the  transportation  systems  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  Poster.s, 
exhibits,  direct-mail  to  leadens  who  work  with  poverty  groups  are  some  of  the 
other  methods  we  have  used  to  get  the  message  of  their  eligibility  to  potential 
l>arfcicipants. 

We  are  now  working  closely  with  the  Advertising  Council,  and  have  success- 
fully completed  plans  with  the  Council  for  a multi-me<lia  campaign  on  nutrition 
education. 

We  have  also  increased  the  attention  that  our  field  representatives  give  to  their 
contacts  with  local  media  in  their  respective  areas.  We  are  currently  working 
on  the  regulations  and  niaiterials  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  food  .stanii) 
amendments  that  will  make  it  possible  to  do  even  more  in  “outreach”  effo-rts  to 
acquaint  eligible  people  with  the  food  programs  available  to  them. 

Outreach  is  addresse<l  to  the  penssons  who  are  eligible  for  these  food  programs 
and.  therefore,  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  poor. 

The  Expanded  Pood  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  of  the  Extension  Service 
has  been  developed  in  direct  cooperation  with  the  persons  whom  it  .serves.  As 
Secretary  Hardin  pointed  out  at  Williamsburg,  typically  the  women  who  have 
been  employed  fo'r  Ibis  work  come  from  the  conununities  which  they  serve,  and 


the  program  has  been  developed  to  its  present  scope  by  working  closely  with  its 
clients — consumers  all,  and  mostly  i>oor — and  then  building  on  successful 
perfo  nuance. 

Question  to.  Wc  have  so  far  been  content  to  hclicvc  that  the  poor  will  be  able 
to  uflcfiuatcly  feed  themselves  on  20<l:  per  meal.  I think  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
rather  fallacious  assumption.  Do  yon  think  that  20<j:  per  meal  is  c7iough  to  feed 
a family  onf  If  not,  would  you  clarify  for  me  the  Secretary's  statement  last  week 
on  food  prices.^  Is  it  true  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrienlturc  said  last  iceek  that 
he  hoped  that  food  prices  would  rise?  If  food  prices  do  riscy  can  wc  also  expect 
to  sec  the  Department  adjust  its  food  stamp  bonus  levels? 

Answer.  We  pre.su me  that  the  20  cents  i>er  meal  indicated  relates  to  a family 
of  four  which  would  receive  $106  in  coui>on  issuance  l>er  montlL  This  level  of 
.spending  relates  to  the  so-eulle<l  “Economy  Foml  Plan”  as  puUlished  by  the  xVgii- 
cultural  Research  Service  of  the  Department  The  Economy  Food  Plan  is  the 
least  exi>en.sive  of  USDA’s  live  food  plans.  We  are  enclosing  a copj"  of  the  Eco- 
nomy Food  Plan  which  indicates  the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  foods 
that  ("an  be  imr chased  at  these  levels  by  family  niembei's  of  different  age  groups. 

The  Economy  Food  Plan  is  re-comiyuted  quarterly  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  on  the  basis  of  changes  in  f(X)d  prices  as  reporte<l  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Tlie  recent  focal  stamp  amendments  si>ecify  that  c»ouix)n  aLlot- 
meuts  shall  be  adjusted  annually  in  line  with  such  i)rice  change.s. 

Attached  Is  a copy  of  the  Secretary’s  statement  of  March  1,  1071,  on  fo(xl 
prices. 

Question  11.  Wc  have  received  volumes  of  mail  on  the  problem  of  studentSy 
members  of  communesy  and  strikers  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
What  are  yoft  doing  about  thisf 

Answer.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  recognizes  the  student  household 
problem.  Prior  to  the  amendments  to  the  Fo(k1  Stamp  Act,  we  had  prepared  an 
iiLstniction  whkdi  esUxblished  uniform  iK>licies  on  the  handling  and  venfication 
of  student  income.  This  instruction  was  not  i.ssued  because  of  the  need  to  in 
conxxrate  new  provisions  of  the  amended  Act. 

The  new  amendments  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  include  several  changes  which  will 
affect  the  eligibility  of  students  and  members  of  communes  : 

1.  Students  whose  parents  claim  them  as  dei>enden'ts  for  income  tax  purposes 
will  not  be  eligible  unless  their  parents  are  eligible. 

2.  A revision  in  the  definition  of  households  will  mean  that  only  related  individ- 
uals sharing  living  quarters  will  he  eligible  when  they  are  under  60  years  of  age. 

S.  Able-bodied  adults  between  ages  IS  and  65  will  be  retpiired  to  register  for 
work  and  accept  employmeiit  or  public  work  under  certain  wage  rate  conditions 
specified  in  the  amendment.  Those  exempt  from  this  requirement  include  students 
but  it  will  be  applicable  to  many  commune  members.  No  one  will  be  required  to 
accept  work  at  a struck  plant  or  site. 

Strikers  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  program  if  they 
meet  all  the  factors  of  eligibility,  required  of  other  applicant  households. 

Question  12.  I have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  about  increasing  numbers 
of  ineligible  persons  being  certified  for  the  program.  How  do  you  check  eligibility 
determinations? 

Answer.  We  now  require  verification  and  documentation  of  eligibility  factors. 
We  are  now  considering  each  State  to  undertake  a quality -control  system  for  re- 
ducing the  extent  of  ineligibility.  This  system  would  require  the  States  to  make 
field  investigations  of  a sufficient  sample  of  households,  prepare  quarterly  esti- 
mates of  ineligibility  rates,  identify  misrepresentation  or  apparent  fraud  cases, 
and  take  necessary  corrective  measures.  As  part  of  this  proposal,  a Federal  anal- 
j’sis  and  evaluation  would  be  made  monthly  of  a iiortion  of  sample  households 
studied  and  verified  by  the  States.  In  addition.  Federal  spot-checking  of  the  eligi- 
bility of  individual  hoiisehold.s  would  be  made  within  each  State. 

Question  12.  What  is  being  do7ic  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  recipient  fraud  cases 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Program? 

Answer.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has  issued  specific  instructions  to  State 
agencies  concerning  the  treatment  of  claims  against  recipients  who  misrepresent 
the  facts  or  commit  fraud  to  gain  certification. 

In  recipient  claim  ca.ses  where  fraud  is  apparent  and  flagrant,  an  investigation 
by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  is  usually  requested.  If  the  findings  of  the 
investigation  are  serious  in  nature,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Department  of 
.Justice  for  its  decision  concerning  prosecution.  Prosecution  of  fraud  cases  by 
State  and  local  jurisdictions  also  have  been  undertaken. 


The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  has  uncovered  instances  of  corrupt  or  in- 
efficient administration  of  the  Food  Stamp  Proffrani  in  several  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Investigations  of  these  alaises  are  being  pnr.sned  by  OKJ 
in  cooi>eration  with  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Already,  several  certification 
officials  and  issuance  clerks  are  under  indictment  for  program  violations. 

Frograni  regulations  provide  that  States  may  be  held  liable  for  losses  to  the 
program  caused  by  gross  negligence  or  fraud.  The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  sus- 
pend operation  of  the  program  in  any  project  area  when^  repeated  progam  viola- 
tions are  not  corrected  on  a timely  basis. 

Wii  have  sent  letters  to  the  Governors  of  States  affected  by  flagrant  abuses  of 
the  Food  S'tamp  Program.  The.se  letters  advised  the  Governors  that  certain  aspects 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  were  under  investigation  and  urged  them  to  use  the 
influence  of  their  offices  to  curtail  abuses  found  in  the  program. 

The  problems  of  recipient  fraud  and  unethical  conduct  by  officials  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  will  not  be  effectively  brought  under  control  and  eliminated  until 
the  States  provide  adecpiate  funding  for  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Qucstioti  Iff.  What  is  UBDA  (toing  in  monitoring  the  school  lunch  program?  I 
have  heard  that  the  Department  is  requiring  schools  to  submit  policy  statements 
on  free  and  reduced  priec  lunehes.  How  successful  has  this  been?  What  have  been 
so7nc  of  the  problems?  Is  the  Department  following  up  to  make  sure  that  school^ 
are  adhering  to  their  policy  statements  and  that  needy  children  are  actually  re- 
ceiving free  an d reduced  priec  lunches ? 

Answer.  In  line  with  Public  Law  91-248,  all  participating  schools  were  required 
to  submit  policy  statements  on  free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  Once  the  state- 
ments were  approved  by  the  State  agencies,  the  schools  had  to  publicly  announce 
the  policies,  .send  applications  for  such  lunches  to  every  family  with  children  in 
the  schools,  and  set  up  fair  hearing  procedures  for  the  families  if  school  officials 
subsequently  wanted  to  challenge  the  information  supplied  by  the  family  in  its 
application  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

The  State  agencies  and  participating  .schools  were  extremely  cooperative  in 
meeting  the.se  requirements  despite  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  preparing 
and  reviewing  the  statements  under  a limited  deadline.  Only  56  of  the  some  26,000 
agreements  (covering  some  78,000  schools)  with  local  .school  officials  failed  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements  and  were  consequently  terminated  from  the  program. 
Of  the  4,230  commodity-only  s hools,  which  do  not  receive  cash  reimbursement  but 
do  receive  federally  donated  commodities,  only  345  failed  to  comply  and  were  ter- 
minated. Some  of  the.se  schools  have  come  into  compliance  after  termination  and 
have  re-entered  the  program. 

We  are  now  concentrating  on  monitoring  the  programs  to  make  sure  that 
schools  are  effectively  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  on  free  and  reduced  price 
hmche.s.  Our  on-site  administrative  reviews  and  those  of  the  State  educational 
agencies  this  year  are  focusing  on  the  schools*  performance  in  this  regard.  Over 
one-third  of  all  operating  schools  will  be  covered  by  such  on-site  evaluations  this 
year.  Regular  monthly  reports  on  program  operations  from  State  educational 
agencies  include  data  on  the  .service  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  These 
data,  together  with  the  semi-annual  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  eligible 
for  such  lunches,  provide  a basis  for  comparing  performance  and  need- 

In  addition,  we  are  following  up  on  all  inquiries  we  receive  which  indicate 
weaknesses  in  the  program.  In  this  connection,  private  individuals  and  groups, 
such  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Women,  have  undertaken  their  own  evaluations 
of  school  performance  throughout  the  Nation  and  have  sent  their  findings  to  us. 
In  all  cases  showing  possible  irregularities,  we  are  having  our  field  people  follow 
up  with  the  States  involved  so  that  any  needed  corrective  action  can  be  taken 
immediatley. 

Question  15.  In  Michigan.  11  counties  have  not  yet  applied  for  Food  f^fnmp  Pro- 
grams ; 9 that  have  applied  have  not  yet  been  apnroved.  A letter  dated  February  5^ 
1911.  from  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  handstrom  with  respect  to  one  of 
these  counties  (Antrim)  says:  **We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  immediately 
designate  Antrim  County  for  the  Food.  Stamp  Program.  It  docs  not  appear  at 
this  time  that  our  funds  for  this  fiscal  year  will  permit  expansion  of  the  current 
program"'. 

Answer.  In  view  of  the  fundiing  situation  for  this  fiscal  year,  we  have  not  been 
designating  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  any  areavs  that  are  already  operating 
a Commodity  Distribution  Program. 
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Qi(cstio7i  16.  The  figures  for  Michigan  indicate  f/iaf,  as  of  Janiiarg  31,  1971,  we 
were  rcaehing  only  35%  of  the  needy  eliildren  with  a free  or  red^ieed  priee  luneh. 
Nationwide  your  figures  slunv  an  average  of  09.7%.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  to 
see  to  it  that  we  reaeh  all  eligible  eliildren  in  Miehigan? 

Answer.  Improvements  are  taking  place  in  Michigan.  During  the  first  seven 
months  of  1971,  the  total  number  of  school  lunches  served  in  the  State  war  about 
16  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  in  1970.  The  116,168  children  receiv- 
ing free  and  reduced  price  lunches  in  January  1971,  represented  a 30  percent 
increase  over  the  number  reached  in  November  1970. 

As  we  indicated  in  the  answer  to  a previous  question,  the  reliability  of  the 
first  semi-annual  estimates  of  free  and  reduced  price  eligibility  are  open  to  ques- 
tion. Tlie  second  estimates,  covering  March  1971,  .should  provide  a more  reliable 
basis  for  measuring  performance  with  respect  to  the  service  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches.  In  the  meantime,  we  and  the  State  agency  are  working  with  local 
districts  to  initiate  programs  in  additional  schools.  For  example,  Grand  Rapids 
.schools  entered  the  prognHu  this  year,  and  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  has 
contracted  with  a food  service  management  company. for  prepared  meals  which 
the  Board  picks  u])  and  serves  to  12,000  children  daily  in  60  inner-city  schools 
that  have  no  facilities. 

Question  17.  before  our  Committee  have  testified  as  to  the  eritieal 

importanee  of  the  Supplemental  Food'  Program,  and  yet  a letter  from  the  Detroit 
Presbyterial  Aasoeiation  informs  me  they  are  threatened  with  a eutoff  of  these 
funds  as  of  August  1,  1971.  Gan  you  otUline  for  ns  the  Administration's  intentions 
with  respeet  to  the  future  of  this  program? 

Answer.  As  indicated  in  the  answer  to  Question  No.  1,  the  budgeted  funds  will 
support  a larger  Supplemental  Food  Program  in  fiscal  1972.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  problem  of  the  Detroit  Presbyterial  A.s.sociation  involves  the  future 
funding  of  local  administrative  costs  because  of  the  possible  termination  of  an 
OEO  grant. 

Question  18.  Please  eommeyit  on  a letter  sul)mitted  to  the  Committee  from  Mr, 
John  Stalker,  Direetor,  Division  of  Food  Faeilities  and  Related.  Serviees,  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Fdneat ion 

Answer.  Mr.  Stalker’s  letter  refers  to  the  Federal  reimbursement  rate  structure 
for  section  4 funds  (general  cash-for-food  assistance)  and  section  11  funds  (spe* 
cial  cash  assistance). 

t*nder  the  Fe<leral  regulations  promulgated  for  1971,  after  public  comment, 
the  following  Federal  reimbursement  rate  structure  was  authorized: 

(a)  Section  4 funds  were  to  continue  to  be  used  as  in  past  years,  to  reim- 
burse for  all  lunches  served  to  children.  The  maximum  section  4 rate  authorized 
in  the  regulations  was  12  cents.  (In  recent  years,  the  Federal  funds  provided 
for  .section  4 purposes  has  resulted  in  a national  average  section  4 reimbursement 
rate  of  about  H cents.  For  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1971,  the  national  average  .section 
4 reiml)ur.soment  rate  was  about  5.7  cents.) 

(b)  A reimbursement  rate  of  up  to  30  cents  from  section  11  funds  for  each 
free  and  reduced  price  lunch  served  to  children  meeting  the  school’s  eligibility 
standard  for  such  lunches. 

(c)  If  a school  was  determined  by  the  State  agency  to  be  unable  to  finance 
all  the  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  it  needed  to  serve  under  the  above  rate 
structure,  additional  Federal  assistance  could  be  provided  by  reimbursing  the 
school  at  the  maximum  rate  of  12  cents  from  section  4 funds  and  a reimburse- 
ment of  up  to  48  cents  from  section  11  funds — providing  for  up  to  60  cents  of 
Federal  assistance,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  commodity  assistance,  for  each  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  served. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  above  section  4 and  section  11  reimburse- 
ment rate  structure  was  responsive  to  the  intent  of  P.L.  91-248  that  assistance 
from  all  sources — Federal  and  State — be  maximized  for  tho.se  schools  with  the 
greatest  need  to  .serve  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  and  that,  within  the  total 
program  and  available  funds,  first  priority  be  accorded  to  the  service  of  free 
lunches  to  those  children  unable  to  make  any  payment  for  their  lunches. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Stalker  iK>ints  out  tliat  the  payment  of  12  cents  from  section 
4 funds  under  (c)  above,  requires,  in  effect,  the  diversion  of  section  4 funds  from 
less  needy  schools  to  the  more  needy  schools,  which  anight  reduce  basic  section  4 
support  to  these  latter  schools  to  an  unwarranted  low  level.  Other  State  School 
Lunch  Directors  have  expressed  the  same  view. 


AVo  liavo,  lliprefore,  taken  an  interim  action  pendinjr  a further  review  of  reiiii- 
Imreinent  rate  .structures  for  the  next  school  year.  BeginninK  in  February.  3971, 
we  have  authorized  States  to  use  sums  available  to  them  from  the  special 
apiKU-tioninent  of  section  32  funds  to  finaiiee  the  difference  hetwtHui  the  >AH-tioi\ 
4 rate  of  reimhiirsement  assigned  to  a school  in  February  and  the  re(]UinKl 
rate  of  12  cents  for  any  school  they  have  determined  needs  a section  11  rate  in 
excess  of  30  cents  to  enable  the  .school  to  meet  the  need  for  free*  and  reduced 
price  lunches.  We  have  also  informed  States  that,  under  the  fund  transfer  authori- 
ties authorized  b.v  P.L.  01-24S,  we  would  approve  transfers  of  funds  from  other 
accounts  into  the  section  4 account  for  the  .same  purpose. 

This  interim  action  will  permit  a State  to  now  pay  the  up  to  GO  cents  of  Federal 
funds  for  each  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  served  in  e.specially  needy  schoohs 
without  diverting  additional  section  4 funds  from  the  less  needy  schools. 


§ 210.10  Requirements  for  lunches 

(a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  a Type  A lunch  shall  con- 
tain, as  a minimum,  each  of  the  following  food  components  in  the  amounts 
indicated : 

( 1 ) One-half  pint  of  milk  as  a beverage. 

(ii)  Two  ounces  (edible  iwrtion  as  sensed)  of  lean  meat,  poultr>\  or  fish  ; or  2 
ounces  of  cheese ; or  one  egg ; or  one-half  cup  of  cooked  dry  beans  or  peas ; or  4 
tablespoons  of  i>eanut  butter;  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  any  combination  of 
the  above-listed  foods.  To  be  counted  in  meeting  this  requirement,  these  food.s 
must  be  served  in  a main  dish  or  in  a main  dish  and  one  other  menu  item. 

( iii ) A three-fourths  cup  serving  consisting  of  two  or  more  vegetables  or  fruits, 
or  both.  Full-strength  vegetable  or  fruit  juice  may  be  counted  to  meet  not  more 
than  one-fourth  cup  of  this  requirement. 

i(iv)  One  slice  of  whole-grain  or  enriched  bread ; or  a serving  of  cornbread, 
biscuits,  rolls,  muffins,  etc.,  made  of  whole-grain  or  enriched  meal  or  flour. 

( V)  One  teasi)oon  of  butter  or  fortifie<i  margarine. 

(2)  The  kinds  and  amounts  of  foods  specified  in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph are  approximate  amounts  of  food* to  .serve  10  to  12-  year  old  boys  and 
girls.  The  State  Agency,  or  FNSRO  where  applicable,  may  allow  the  younger  chil- 
dren to  be  served  lesser  amounts  of  selected  foods  than  are  .specified  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph.  The  State  Agency,  or  FNSRO  where  applicable, 
shall  encourage  the  serving  to  older  boys  and  girls  of  larger  amounts  of  selected 
foods  than  are  specified  in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph.  The  Department 
.shall  issue  guidance  materials  for  the  use  of  the  State  Agencies  and  FNSROs  on 
the  amount  of  foods  to  be  served  children  in  the  various  age  groups. 

(b)  If  emergency  conditions  prevent  a school  normally  having  a supply  of  milk 
from  temporarily  obtaining  delivery  thereof,  the  State  Agency,  or  FNSRO  where 
applicable,  may  approve  the  service  of  lunches  without  milk  during  the  emergency 
l>eriod. 

(c)  The  inability  of  a school  to  obtain  a supply  of  milk  on  a continuing  basis 
.shall  not  bar  it  from  i>articipation  in  the  program.  In  such  cases  the  State  Agency, 
or  FNSRO  where  applicable,  may  ai>prove  the  service  of  lunches  without  milk : 
Provided,  That  an  equivalent  amount  of  canned,  whole  dry  or  nonfat  dry  milk 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  components  of  the  Type  A lunch. 

(d)  A Type  C lunch  is  one-half  pint  of  milk.  A .school  in  which  any  food  aside 
from  milk  is  served  shall  not  be  approved  to  serve  a Type  C lunch,  unless  it  is 
approved  to  serve  a Type  A lunch. 

(e)  In  American  Samoa,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  following 
variations  from  the  lunch  requirements  are  authorized : In  the  Type  A lunch,  a 
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serving  of  a starchy  vegetable,  such  as  ufl,  tanniers,  yams,  plantains,  sweet  pota- 
toes, or  a serving  of  enriched  rice  or  enriched  or  whole-grain  cereal  products,  such 
as  macaroni,  dumplings,  or  noodles,  may  be  substituted  for  the  bread  requirement. 

(f)  Substitutions  maj"  be  made  in  foods  listed  in  iKiragraph  (a)(1)  of  this 
section  if  individual  participating  children  are  unable,  because  of  medical  or 
other  si>ecial  dietary  nee<ls,  to  consume  such  foods.  Such  substitutions  shall  be 
made  only  when  supported  by  a statement  from  a recognized  medical  autliority 
whicli  includes  recommended  alternate  foods. 

(g)  The  CND  may  approve  variations  in  the  food  components  of  the  Type  A 
lunch  on  an  experimental  or  on  a continuing  basis  in  any  school  where  there  is 
evidence  that  such  variations  are  nutritionally  sound  and  are  necessary  to  meet 
ethnic,  religious,  economic  or  physical  needs. 


U.S.  Department  op  Agriculture,  March  1971 

RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES 

During  the  quarter  century  since  World  War  II  ended,  prices  of  food  and 
almost  everything  else  that  people  buy  have  moved  upward.  Food  prices  have  not 
gone  up  as  rapidly  as  the  Consumers  Price  Index. 

In  contrast,  farm  prices — what  farmers  get  for  what  they  produce — have 
lagged  behind.  Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1970  for  food  commodities  were  a 
little  less  than  20  percent  above  the  1950  levels,  while  retail  food  prices  were 
up  more  than  50  percent. 

American  consumers  .spend  less  of  their  disposable  income  for  food  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  (*ountry,  and  less  than  people  anywhere  else. 
Latest  statistics  show  American  consumers  si>end  less  than  17  percent  of  their 
disi)0.sable  income  for  food  comimre<l  to  20  percent  or  more  a decade  ago.  In  this 
respect,  food  is  a bargain  in  the  United  States.  Food  is  relatively  low  in  price 
because  most  American  fanners  are  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  By  compari- 
son, in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  some  35  percent  of  income  is  expended  for 
food.  In  Russia  and  other  Communist  countries  the  figure  i.s  a.s  high  as  50 
I>ercent. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  cost  of  food  poses  a grave  problem  for  consumers 
with  low  incomes.  Programs  to  supplement  the  food  supplies  of  such  people 
have  more  than  doubled  in  size  during  the  past  two  years. 

Farmers  as  a group  are  earning  les.s  income  than  i>eople  in  other  parts  of 
the  economy.  The  i>er  capita  returns  they  realize  on  their  work  and  their  in- 
vestments in  land,  building  and  equipment  are  only  three-fourths  as  great  as  per 
capita  retunis  of  non  farm  people.  Meanwhile,  their  c*f>sts  of  produc*tion  have 
risen  steadily  over  the  years.  If  Americans  exi>ect  to  have  a reliable,  wholesome 
supply  of  food  at  a comparatively  low  price,  the  agricuiinral  industry  must  re- 
ceive adequate  returns. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  maintain  a prosperous,  vigorous  agricultural 
base.  It  will  l>e  in  consumers’  own  self-interest  that  we  work  to  insure  that  the 
farmer  gets  a fair  return  for  his  labor  and  investment. 


ECONOMY  FOOD  PLAN— AMOUNTS  OF  FOOO^  ANO  COST  FOR  A WEEK 
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APPENDIX 


(March  2,  1071) 


Gen  ERA  tj  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn,,  March  25, 1971, 


Hon.  George  McGovern, 

U,8,  Senate, 

Washmgton,  D,C, 

•Dear  Senator  McGovern  : Textured  protein  food.s  were  iiiisrepresented  at  the 
March  2nd  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Human  Needs.  To  pi  event  any 
inaccurate  impression  from  being  perpetuated,  we  should  like  to  resix>nd. 

It  was  alleged  that  textured  protein  foods  were  not : 

nutritional  substitutes  for  meat  and  dairy  products, 
cost  competitive  with  meat  and  dairy  products, 
immediately  available  for  consumer  use. 

Analyzed  from  the  standfioint  of  protein  eflSciency  ratios  (PER),  our  textured 
protein  foods  derived  from  soybeans  have  PER  values  of  2.3-2,4  compared  to 
milk  protein  (casein)  at  2.5  and  2.7  for  cooked  beef,  veal  and  pork.^  These 
slight  differences  are  of  no  real  significance.  The  most  complete  and  realistic 
measurement  of  food  quality  is  its  ability  to  support  life  processes  in  man,  both 
children  and  adults.  We  are  submitting  with  this  letter  reprints  of  the  results 
of  three  clinical  studies  conducted  by  impartial  and  comi>etent  nutritionists  in 
which  General  Mills  textured  protein  products  were  the  sole  source  of  protein 
in  the  diet  of  the  subjects.  These  studies  show  that  both  children  and  adults 
deriving  their  protein  requirements  solely  from  textured  protein  products 
thrived.  The  excellence  of  protein  quality  established  by  these  studies  casts  se- 
rious doubt  on  the  practical  wisdom  of  further  bolstering  or  altering  protein 
values  in  our  textured  protein  foods.  Any  results  gained  would  be  of  little  or 
no  practical  conseciuence.  There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  formula- 
tion. of  our  products  since  these  tests  were  conducted  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  reasonably  representative  of  textured  protein  products  as 
a v'hole.  Promulgation  of  the  proposed  Food  and  Drug  standard  would  of  course 
insnire  that  nutritional  levels  of  these  foods  are  maintained. 

AVe  should  like  to  repeat  that  textured  protein  foods  have  other  nutritional 
advantages,  namely,  that  they  may  be  formulated  so  as  to  contain  significantly 
lower  quantities  of  fat.  Furthermore,  they  contain  no  cholesterol. 

As  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  textured  protein  foods  are  some  20-25  percent 
lower  in  cost  than  meat  counterparts  at  the  wholesale  level.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  expressed  at  the  hearings  of  March  2,  textured  protein  foods  are  in 
commercial  production  and  distribution.  General  Mills  now  oi>erates  a modem 
multi-million  dollar  streamlined  plant  with  a capacity  to  produce  many  million 
pounds  i>er  year  of  this  unique  class  of  products. 

One  other  technical  error  should  also  be  rectified  for  the  hearing  record.  It 
was  stated  that  the  protein  content  for  textured  protein  foods  was  “proposed 
to  be  six  grams  per  100  grams  total ; meat  is  17  grams  per  100  grams.”  This  is 
wrong.  We  are  certain  that  the  writer  meant  “six  grains  per  100  calorics,"'  which 
is  the  minimum  protein  specified  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  stand- 
ard now  proposed.  This  works  out  to  be  not  six  grams  per  100  grams  of  product 
but  24  grams  for  a dry,  non-fat  product. 

•Should  you  or  any  member  of  the  Committee  have  further  questions,  I would 
be  pleased  to  provide  the  necessary  answers. 

Sincerely, 


Paul  L.  Parker, 


1 “Proteins  in  Foods/’  Kiippiiswnmy.  S..  Srinivnsan,  M.,  Subrahmanyan,  V.  Published  by 
Indian  Council  on  Medical  Research,  Special  Report  Series  #33.  New  Delhi,  1958. 

“Amino  Acid  Content  of  Foods” — Biological  Data  on  Proteins,  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  FAO  : Nutrition  Studies  #24,  Food  Policy  & Pood 
Science  Service,  Nutrition  Division  FAL,  Rome,  1970. 
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Tub  Ambiucan  Jouiikal  ob  Clinical  Nuthition 
Vol.  20,  No.  2,  Februjiry,  1967,  pp,  198-208 
Printed  in  U.S.A, 


Dietary  Carbohydrates  and  Low 
Cholesterol  Diets:  Effects  on  Serum 
Lipids  of  Man’"' 


R,  E,  Hodges,  m.d.,  W.  A.  Krehl,  m.d.,  ph.d.,  D.  B.  Stone,  m.d.,  and 
A.  Lopez,  ph.d.,  m.d. 


T\espite  extensive  epidemiologic  studies, 
uncounted  animal  experiments,  and 
many  human  investigations  of  dietary  factors 
which  might  relate  to  coronary  atherosclero- 
sis, there  remains  a considerable  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  relative  importance 
of  fats,  cholesterol,  proteins,  and  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  diet  of  man.  The  pioneering 
epidemiologic  studies  of  Keys  (1)  and  others 
(2)  tended  to  incriminate  fats,  particularly 
saturated  fats,  and  more  recently  myristic 
and  palmitic  acids  (3).  Indeed,  Keys*  group 
(4)  have  sought  to  devise  predictive  formulas 
which  would  permit  the  estimation  of  the 
effect  of  any  diet  upon  the  serum  cholesterol 
in  man.  Their  equation  was  as  follows:  change 
in  cholesterol  concentration  = 2.7  S — 1.3 
P where  S = the  percent  of  calories  supplied 
by  saturated  fats,  and  P = the  percent  of 
calories  as  polyunsaturated  fats  (assuming 
that  the  saturated  fats  are  represented  largely 
by  myristic  and  palmitic  acids  and  the 
polyunsaturates  by  linoleic  acid). 

Following  publications  by  Conner  (5-7), 
Beveridge  (8),  and  Erickson  (9)  indicating 
that  dietary  cholesterol  is  also  influential  in 
regulating  the  serum  cholesterol  of  man. 
Keys  and  his  associates  (10)  modified  their 
position  to  acknowledge  that  cholesterol 
does  play  a role  and  that  its  effect  can  also 

^ From  Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  The 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

*This  study  was  supported  by  grants  from  the 
Cereal  Institute  Incorporated,  Chicago,  and  General 
Mills  Incorporated,  Minneapolis. 


be  expressed  by  a formula;  change  in  cho- 
lesterol ==  1.5  (Z2  — Zi)  where  Zi  and  Z2  arc 
the  square  roots  of  the  milligrams  of  cho- 
lesterol per  1,000  calories  of  each  of  two  diets. 

Yet  even  these  elegant  mathematical 
calculations  sometimes  fail  to  explain  simple 
facts j for  example,  why  does  the  average 
person  in  the  Orient  have  such  a low  con- 
centration of  cholesterol  and  of  triglycerides 
in  his  blood?  Is  this  a racial  difference,  is  it 
related  to  his  expenditure  of  physical  energy, 
or  can  it  best  be  explained  by  diet  alone? 

Admittedly,  the  accuracy  with  which 
epidemiologic  data  are  collected  in  some 
countries  of  the  Orient  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  yet  all  of  the  available  information 
indicates  that  the  apparent  incidence  of  coro- 
nary heart  disease  is  much  lower  there  than 
it  ic  irt  Western  countries.  Furthermore,  the 
customary  diet  and  the  average  values  for 
serum  cholesterol  and  triglyceride  have  been 
very  well  documented.  These  data  (Tabic  i) 
indicate  that  the  average  consumption  of  fat 
in  the  Orient  is  about  40  g or  1 5 % of  calories 
and  is  supplied  largely  by  polyunsaturated 
fatty  acids.  By  contrast  people  in  Western 
countries  consume  about  120  g of  fat  or  45% 
of  calories,  and  much  of  this  is  represented 
by  saturated  fatty  acids.  The  source  of  pro- 
tein also  is  different.  In  the  Orient  a greater 
percent  of  protein  is  provided  by  grains 
and  vegetables  with  the  result  that  there  is 
much  less  cholesterol  in  the  diet  (about  25 
mg/day)  than  in  the  average  Western  diet 
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which  contains  much  more  animal  protein 
and  about  750  mg  of  cholesterol. 

If  one  assumes  that  the  cholesterol  con- 
centration of  the  blood  can  be  predicted  by 
mathematical  formulas  which  • take  into 
account  both  Jdis  and  cholesterol  in  the  diet, 
then  one  would  predict  that  the  average  adult 
in  the  Orient  would  have  a serum  cholesterol 
of  around  190  mg/ 100  ml  compared  with  his 
Western  counterpart  whose  serum  cholesterol 
averages  about  240  mg/ 100  ml.  In  actual 
fact,  the  observed  average  approximates  155 
mg/ 100  ml.  Thus,  the  predictive  formulas 
missed  their  mark  by  approximately  35 
mg/ 100  ml. 

It  is  this  difference  which  was  investigated 
in  the  present  study.  We  realized  that  several 
explanations  were  possible.  We  considered 
it  most  likely  that  the  source  of  carbohydrates 
could  be ‘the  missing  factor.  Orientals  obtain 
much  of  their  energy  from  carbohydrates, 
most  of  which  is  supplied  by  rice.  Their  use 
of  sugar  is  much  less  than  that  of  Western 
people.  As  another  possibility  the  souxe  of 
protein  might  be  a factor  in  altering  lipid 
metabolism.  Olson  and  others  believe  that 
it  is  (12,  13).  Of  course  the  source  and  the 
amount  of  fat  as  well  as  the  amount  of  cho- 
lesterol in  the  diet  are  highly  significant 
factors;  although  these  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  predictive  formulas,  yet 
there  remained  a large  and  unexplained 
differential. 

Accordingly,  we  designed  a study  to 
compare  the  effects  of  variation  in  the  source 
of  carbohydrates  on  the  serum  cholesterol 
and  triglycerides  of  healthy  men.  The  diet 
was  one  which  chemically  resembled  that  of 
the  Orient  (Table  i),  but  was  composed  of  a 
purified  soybean  protein  product*  which 
closely  resembled  meat  in  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  textured  fibers,  so  flavored  and 
colored  as  to  increase  its  appeal  for  western 
palates.  This  diet  (Table  ii)  contained 
virtually  no  animal  protein  or  animal  fat 
and  no  cholesterol.  Fats  in  the  total  diet 
provided  either  45  or  15%  of  calories  and 

* Supplied  by  General  Mills  Incorporated,  Minn. 


Table  i 

“Average”  Oriental  Diet 


Adult 

Civilian  Population 

Total 

Calories 

Protein, 

S 

Fat, 

8 

Carbo- 

hy. 

drate, 

8 

Korea 

2,809 

95.1 

24.2 

577 

Japan 

2,930 

103.8 

41.6 

535 

Viet  Nam 

2,631 

99.2 

31.5 

493 

Thailand 

1,821 

49.1 

18.0 

366 

Malaya 

2,744 

75.5 

62.0 

471 

Burma 

2,713 

58.8 

51.7 

503 

Taiwan  (military) 

3,278 

85.6 

58.6 

602 

Average  for  7 Orien- 
tal countries 

2,703 

80.3 

41.1 

507 

Experimental  diet 
using  soy  protein 

2,600 

91 .0 

42.0 

464 

Figures  taken  from  ICNNX)  reports  (11)  indi- 
cate that  Orientals  eat  about  40  g of  fat  and  about 
500  g of  carbohydrates  daily.  Much  of  their  protein 
is  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  experimental  diet  was  designed  to  simulate, 
as  closely  as  possible,  this  average  for  Oriental 
diets. 

were  carefully  controlled  to  maintain  the 
iodine  number  between  86  and  91.  Carbo- 
hydrates were  furnished  either  largely  as 
“complex”  in  the  form  of  cereals,  breads, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  or  largely  as  “simple” 
in  the  form  of  sugars,  syrups,  preserves,  and 
jellies.  Three  equal  meals  were  served  daily 
under  constant  metabolic  discipline  and  all 
food  was  individually  weighed  so  as  to  assure 
a constant  intake  of  nutrients.  Dietary  sup- 
plements of  vitamin  and  minerals  (Table 
in)  made  up  for  any  deficits  which  might 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  excluding  ani- 
mal protein  from  the  diet. 

The  subjects  were  six  healthy  adult  men, 
volunteers  from  the  State  Prison  in  Iowa. 
Their  ages  ranged  from  33  to  46  years. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

After  a 14-day  period  of  adjustment  to  metabolic 
routine  the  men  were  fed  a diet  which  provided  all 
of  their  proteins  from  vegetable  sources.  Most  of 
this  was  furnished  by  the  isolated  soybean  protein 
products,  but  during  the  periods  when  complex 
carbohydrates  were  fed,  a substantial  portion  came 
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Table  n 


Experimental  Diet 


Diet 

General 

Pre- 

liminary 

Experimental 

Recovery 

General 

I 

II 

III 

IV  . 

Fat,  % calories 

45 

45 

15 

15 

15 

15 

45 

45 

Iodine  number 

86 

90 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

86 

Polyunsaturated,  % 

7 

13 

4 

4 

4 

4 

13 

7 

Monounsaturated,  % 

29 

20 

7 

7 

7 

7 

20 

29 

Saturated,  % 

9 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

12 

9 

Protein,  % calories 

12 

15 

18 

13 

18 

13 

12 

12 

Source,  protein 

mixed 

veg 

veg 

veg 

veg 

veg 

veg 

mixed 

Carbohydrates,  % calorics 

43 

40 

67 

72 

67 

72 

43 

43 

Simple  carbohydrate,  % 

23 

8 

13 

58 

13 

58 

34 

23 

Complex  carbohydrate,  % 

20 

32 

54 

14 

54 

14 

9 

20 

Cholesterol,  mg/d  ay 

420 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

420 

Sitosterol,  mg/day 

144 

822 

379 

324 

379 

324 

756 

144 

Total  calories 

2,630 

2,630 

2,350 

2,630 

2,350 

2,630 

2,750 

2,630 

Duration,  weeks 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Note  that  this  diet  contained  no  animal  proteins  or  cholesterol  during  the  six  experimental  periods  of 
4 weeks  each. 


Table  in 

Dietary  Supplements 

Minerals  added  to  ISP  per  70  g protein: 

Anhydrous  magnesium  hydroxide,  Mg(OH)j  597.3  mg  (249.0  mg  Mg) 

Potassium  iodide,  KI  133.3  pg  (101.9  /xg  I) 

Calcium  acid  phosphate,  CaH«(P04)sH]0  3,774.0  mg  (600  mg  Ca,  927.6  mg  P) 


Ferric  citrate,  FeCiHsO:  3HjO 
Potassium  chloride,  KCl 

Squibb  multiple  vitamin  capsule 
Vitamin  A palmitate 
Vitamin  D (calciferol) 

Thiamine  mononitrate 

Riboflavin 

Pyridoxine*HCl 

Vitamin  Bu  (cobalamin  concentrate) 
Niacinamide 
Ascorbic  acid 
Calcium  pantothenate 

from  cereals,  breads,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Vege- 
table  proteins  were  fed  continuously  throughout  all 
six  experimental  periods,  or  for  a total  of  24  weeks. 
The  amino  acid  pattern  of  this  diet  was  favorable 
except  for  low  methionine  and  high  aspartic  and 
glutamic  acid  values  (Table  rv).  There  were  six 
consecutive  periods  of  4 weeks  each  followed  by  a 
period  of  “free  choice”  diet. 


42.9  g (8.9  g Fe) 
1,950.0  mg  (1,022.7  mg  K) 


5,000  USP  units 
500  USP  units 
3 mg 
3 mg 
1 mg 
2pg 
20  mg 
50  mg 
5 mg 

During  the  preliminary  exp>erimental  period, 
fats  supplied  45%  of  calories  but  were  reduced  to 
15%  of  calories  for  the  periods  designated  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV.  Carbohydrates  were  supplied  chiefly 
as  starches  throughout  the  preliminary  period  and 
in  periods  I and  III.  Sugars  largely  replaced 
starches  in  periods  II,  IV  and  the  recovery  period. 
When  the  percent  of  calories  from  fats  was  changed 
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from  45  to  15  and  back  to  45%,  this  was  ac- 
complished by  adjusting  carbohydrates  so  as  to 
maintain  a constant  intake  of  calories. 

The  men  were  weighed  daily  before  breakfast. 
Complete  collections  of  blood  and  urine  were  made 
for  metabolic  studies  of  nitrogen  balance  and  for 
measurement  of  fecal  sterols.  Blood  was  collected 
by  venipuncture  in  the  fasting  state  every  2 weeks. 
Determinations  of  cholesterol  were  by  a modifica- 
tion of  the  Zak  method  (14)  and  of  triglycerides  by 
the  Kessler  method  (15).  Nonesterified  fatty  acids 
were  measured  by  the  method  of  Dole  (16).  In  the 
final  phase  of  study,  a diet  of  free  choice  was  per- 
mitted. 

RESULTS 

The  soybean  diet  was  remarkably  well 
accepted  by  the  men.  Their  weight  remained 
constant  and  they  remained  in  good  health, 
both  clinically  and  biochemically. 


Table  iv 

Amino  Acid  Pattern  of  Experimental 
Soybean  Diet 


Orient 

Provis 

FAO 

“Safe” 

Intake 

Exntl 

Diet 

Lysine 

6.2 

4.2 

1.60 

4.65 

Histidine 

2.8 

2.19 

Arginine 

6.5 

5.47 

Threonine 

3.9 

2.8 

1.00 

2.92 

Cystine 

1.3 

1.06 

Valine 

6.2 

4.2 

1.60 

3.90 

Methionine 

1.9 

2.2 

2.20 

1.20 

Isoleucine 

4.9 

4.2 

1.40 

3.60 

Tyrosine 

2.8 

2.8 

6.00 

Phenylalanine 

5.2 

2.8 

2.20 

4.05 

Leucine 

8.4 

4.8 

2.20 

6.00 

Tryptophan 

0.50 

Aspartic  acid 

8.03 

Serine 

4.10 

Glutamic  acid 

12.46 

Proline 

4.04 

Glycine 

2.80 

Alanine 

3.25 

Note  that  this  diet  is  low  in  methionine.  It  also 
contains  large  amounts  of  the  dicarboxylic  acid 
amino  acids,  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids. 


Fio.  1.  Scrum  cholesterol  response.  pifTcrcnccs 
resulting  from  protein  source  were  very  highly  sig- 
nificant. Differences  as  a result  of  source  of  carbo- 
hydrate and  fat  were  not  significant. 

Initially  the  men  were  rather  hypercho- 
lesterolemic,  though  none  had  diabetes 
mellitus  or  familial  hyperlipemia.  High 
blood  lipids  zire  a frequent  finding  in  middle- 
aged  men  from  this  prison. 

Serum  Cholesterol 

As  a result  of  the  dietary  changes  intro- 
duced in  the  preliminary  period,  e.g.,  a 
marked  reduction  in  dietary  cholesterol,  a 
change  from  mixed  proteins  to  vegetable 
protein,  and  a change  from  mixed  carbo- 
hydrates to  complex  carbohydrates,  the 
average  cholesterol  value  fell  more  than  100 
mg/ 100  ml  from  approximately  295  mg/ 100 
ml  to  172  mg/ 100  ml,  a highly  significant 
change  (Fig.  1).  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  experimental  period  while  vegetable 
proteins  were  fed,  the  serum  cholesterol 
remained  essentially  unchanged  averaging 
about  193  mg/100  ml.  It  did  not  rise  again 
until  a diet  of  free  choice  with  mixed  sources 
of  proteins  and  fats  was  given.  Changes  from 
starch  to  sugar  and  back  again  twice  did  not 
influence  cholesterol  concentrations  in  this 
experiment.  Neither  did  the  change  from 
45%  of  fat  calories  to  15%  and  back  again. 

Triglycerides 

Triglycerides  initially  declined  to  76  mg/ 
100  ml  as  a result  of  the  change  in  dietary 
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Fio.  2.  Scrum  triglyceride  response.  Source  of 
carbohydrate  was  the  most  significant  factor,  but 
both  fats  and  proteins  had  an  effect.  Sucrose  elevated 
triglycerides  in  the  scrum  and  starches  depressed 
them. 


protein  source,  cholesterol  content  and  carbo- 
hydrate source  of  the  diet.  When  the  fat  in 
the  diet  was  reduced  to  15%  of  calories 
(Fig.  2),  triglycerides  rose  to  133  mg/100 
ml.  Although  this  rise  was  significant,  the 
resultant  value  of  133  was  still  significantly 
lower  than  the  initial  value  of  160.  Further- 
more, in  all  six  patients  individual  triglyceride 
values  (Table  v)  remained  lower  than  they 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  study. 
When  sugar  replaced  starch,  however, 
triglyceiides  rose  promptly  and  reached  a 
value  of  208  mg/ 100  ml,  a highly  significant 
change.  After  4 weeks,  starch  replaced  sugar 
and  triglycerides  again  fell,  this  time  to  88 
mg/ 100  ml  despite  continuation  of  the  low 
fat  diet.  Examination  of  individual  vzdues  at 


Table  v 

Blood  Lipids  of  the  Subjects 


Animal 

Protein 

Soybean  Protein 

Animal 

Protein 

Starch 

Starch  j 

Sugar 

Starch 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Prison 

Hosp. 

Fat  45% 

Fat  15% 

Fat  45% 

Free  Choice 

A 

I 1 

II 

III 

IV 

Recovery 

Cholesterol 


1 

249 

228 

241 

132 

194 

156 

166 

157 

170 

158 

151 

151 

192 

181 

175 

221 

2 

333 

289 

302 

179 

211 

209  , 

208 

194 

223 

213 

185 

168 

210 

211 

210 

291 

3 

287 

252 

282 

198 

204 

224 

210 

191 

226 

214 

205 

176 

209 

184 

210 

254 

4 

297 

284 

277 

190 

216 

182 

166 

167 

161 

199 

163 

163 

172 

176 

179 

270 

5 

337 

317 

407 

257 

258 

221 

204 

217 

215 

205 

191 

178 

204 

235 

244 

283 

6 

282 

257 

270 

205 

209 

221 

209 

209 

218 

227 

212 

199 

230 

214 

205 

283 

Avg 

297 

27J 

296^^ 

194^ 

202“ 

202“ 

794“ 

769“ 

202“ 

203“ 

765“ 

773“ 

203“ 

799“ 

204 

267 

Triglycerides 

1 

138 

94 

122 

104 

44 

60 

70 

112 

125 

84 

58 

134 

162 

101 

99 

175 

2 

218 

192 

144 

118 

83 

70 

147 

106 

204 

116 

82 

175 

180 

126 

125 

137 

3 

376 

236 

246 

154 

92 

152 

204 

270 

326 

157 

107 

251 

249 

149 

— 

186 

4 

256 

120 

116 

104 

58 

56 

79 

103 

86 

77 

61 

108 

100 

70 

85 

99 

5 

302 

124 

180 

120 

104 

171 

156 

141 

283 

141 

109 

304 

337 

223 

170 

180 

6 

266 

190 

176 

132 

— 

146 

140 

232 

222 

148 

113 

247 

236 

139 

167 

174 

Avg 

259 

159 

764“ 

722“ 

76“ 

709“ 

133 

767 

206“ 

779“ 

66 

203 

277 

735 

729 

759 

Week 

0 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

< 0.01. 

Note  that  the  initial  triglyceride  values  at  the  prison  were  not  fasting.  All  otherf  were  fasting. 
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this  time  discloses,  that  the  highest  was  1 1 3 
mg/ 100  ml  whereas  initially  the  highest 
individual  value  was  approximately  240 
mg/ 100  ml.  In  the  next  period  when  sugar 
again  replaced  starch  the  triglycerides  rose 
again  to  211  mg/ 100  ml  and  remained  high 
until  fat  calories  were  restored  to  45  % at  the 
expense  of  carbohydrates.  At  this  time  the 
triglycerides  fell  significantly  to  129  mg/ 100 
ml.  With  a free  choice  of  food  the  triglycer- 
ides rose  to  approximately  the  initial  value. 

Nonesterified  fatty  acids,  which  were 
measured  in  the  fasting  condition  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  entire  period  of  6 
months,  remained  entirely  normal  and  did 
not  change  as  a result  of  dietary  modifications. 

DISCUSSION 

Probably  the  first  experimental  evidence 
that  the  source  of  carbohydrates  can  in- 
fluence fat  metabolism  was  provided  by 
Portman  et  al.  (17,  18)  who  found  that 
starch,  as  compared  with  sucrose,  increased 
fecal  excretion  of  bile  acids  and  lowered 
cholesterol  in  the  blood.  Administration  of 
sulfasuxidine  to  both  groups  of  rats  elitni- 
nated  the  difference  between  starch  and 
sugar,  thus  suggesting  that  the  gastrointestinal 
flora  may  be  altered  by  a change  in  the 
source  of  carbohydrates.  Certain  bacteria 
are  thought  to  influence  the  rate  of  conversion 
of  cholesterol  to  its  catabolic  end  products 
and  hence  reduce  the  reabsorption  of  steroid 
substances  from  the  gut. 

A short  time  later  Fillios  et  al.  (19)  fed 
rats  on  diets  providing  two  sources  of  carbo- 
hydrates, starch,  or  sucrose,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  varied  the  amount  of  protein  in  the 
diet  from  very  low  to  very  high  at  the  ex- 
pense of  carbohydrate.  They  measured 
serum  lipids  and  the  degree  of  fat  deposition 
(sudanophilia)  on  the  intimal  surfaces  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  Fat  deposition  was 
greatest  with  the  lowest  level  of  protein  in 
the  diet.  With  starch  as  the  carbohydrate 
source  the  least  amount  of  sudanophilia  was 
observed  when  the  protein  was  fed  at  the 
level  of  8%  of  calories,  but  with  sucrose  as 


the  source  of  carbohydrate  the  least  sudano- 
philia occurred  when  protein  furnished  16% 
of  calories.  Serum  cholesterol  concentration 
was  significantly  lower  when  starch  was  fed 
as  compared  with  sucrose  during  the  first 
3 weeks  of  the  study  but  this  effect  diminished 
by  6 weeks  and  disappeared  thereafter. 

Grant  and  Fahrenbach  (20)  compared  the 
effects  of  sucrose  and  glucose  on  the  cho- 
lesterol levels  of  chicks  and  rabbits.  They 
found  that  if  the  diets  contained  cholesterol 
there  was  a marked  difference  in  the  effects 
of  the  source  of  carbohydrates,  with  sucrose 
giving  higher  values  than  glucose,  but 
when  the  diets  were  free  of  cholesterol  there 
was  no  effect.  It  should  be  noted  that  they 
fed  very  low  fat  diets.  They  surmised  that 
possibly  fructose  in  the  diet  produced  this 
metabolic  result.  The  necessity  for  cholesterol 
in  the  experimental  diet  suggested  that  fruc- 
tose or  sucrose  may  have  an  influence  on  the 
absorption  of  this  sterol  from  the  gut. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  diet  em- 
ployed in  the  present  study  was  quite  low  in 
fat  and  contained  no  cholesterol;  hence  oDe 
might  have  predicted  that  changes  in  source 
of  carbohydrate  would  affect  triglycerides 
but  not  cholesterol.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
observed  result. 

There  is  a likelihood  that  part  of  the  effects 
of  feeding  complex  carbohydrates,  as  com- 
pared with  simple  sugars,  may  result  from 
additional  factors  which  accompany  the 
natural  foods.  These  include  the  nonsa- 
ponifiable  plant  sterols  which  Beveridge  (21) 
has  found  to  retard  the  absorption  of  cho- 
lesterol from  the  gut.  They  also  include 
complex  semidigestible  or  nondigestible  car- 
bohydrates including  pectins,  gums,  and 
perhaps  hemicelluloses  and  cellulose.  Al- 
though there  is  good  evidence  that  sitosterol 
and  pectin  reduce  absorption  from  the  gut, 
most  people  have  found  that  fiber  as  repre- 
sented by  cellulose  does  not  interfere  with 
absorption.  There  is  one  other  factor  which 
may  influence  lipid  metabolism  when  com- 
plex carbohydrates,  in  their  natural  state, 
are  fed  in  large  quantity.  Most  grains  and 
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vegetables  contain  substantial  amounts  of 
magnesium.  Some  experimental  evidence 
suggests  that  magnesium  in  the  diet  results 
in  lower  concentration  of  lipids  in  the  blood 
(22).  In  the  present  study  neither  dietary  nor 
serum  magnesium  levels  were  measured. 

Keys  and  his  group  (23)  observed  differ- 
ences between  the  cholesterol  content  in 
the  blood  of  subjects  who  were  fed  “Italian** 
as  compared  with  “American**  diets  con- 
taining either  low  or  moderate  amounts  of 
fats.  The  Italian  diets  provided  carbohydrates 
from  wheat,  beans,  and  leguminous  seeds, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  whereas  the 
American  diets  contained  more  sucrose, 
milk,  and  meat.  The  diets  furnished  similar 
amounts  of  fats  and  protein.  Keys  found  that 
the  carbohydrates  of  the  Italian  diet  (or 
substances  which  accompanied  them)  re- 
sulted in  lower  concentrations-  of  cholesterol 
in  the  blood  of  their  subjects. 

Wells  and  Ershoff  (24)  found  that  pectins, 
when  fed  in  conjunction  with  an  atherogenic 
diet,  could  prevent  hypercholesterolemia  and 
deposition  of  cholesterol  in  the  liver  of  rats, 
but  cellulose  or  other  roughage  did  not. 
Keys  and  his  group  (25)  performed  a similar 
study  in  man  and  observed  similar  results. 
In  other  words,  pectins  reduced  cholesterol 
in  the  blood  significantly,  but  cellulose  did 
not. 

Ian  Macdonald  (26-28),  who  has  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  dealing  with  com- 
parisons of  sucrose  and  starch,  has  found 
that  healthy  men  or  postmenopausal  women 
react  to  sucrose  or  starch  differently  than  do 
women  who  are  in  the  reproductive  age 
group.  Sucrose  causes  an  increase  in  lipids 
of  men,  but  it  does  not  do  this  in  young 
women.  Presumably,  therefore,  estrogens 
must  influence  carbohydrate  metabolism  in 
some  as  yet  undefined  way.  Certainly  estro- 
gens do  cause  glycogen  deposition  in  the 
vaginal  epithelial  cells,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  carbohydrate  metabolism  of  other 
tissues  is  altered. 

In  several  studies,  both  in  animals  and 
man,  investigators  have  failed  to  confirm 


the  observations  that  simple  sugars,  particu- 
larly sucrose,  increase  the  concentrations  of 
cholesterol  or  triglycerides  or  both  in  the 
blood,  whereas  complex  carbohydrates  re- 
duce concentrations  of  these  fatty  substances. 
From  a careful  study  of  the  available  publica- 
tions we  have  prepared  a table  (Table  vi), 
which  compares  those  studies  in  which  starch 
lowered  lipids  with  those  in  which  it  did  not. 
In  general  it  appears  that:  7)  a moderate  to 
high  fat  diet  containing  relatively  saturated 
fatty  acids,  and  an  abundance  of  cholesterol 
will,  in  the  presence  of  dietary  sucrose,  result 
in  an  elevation  of  serum  cholesterol  but  may 
have  a lesser  effect  on  triglycerides.  When 
complex  carbohydrates  replace  sucrose  in 
this  diet  the  serum  cholesterol  is  reduced 
more  than  triglycerides.  2)  With  diets  which 
are  lower  in  fat,  and  which  contain  little  or 
no  cholesterol,  substitution  of  sucrose  for 
complex  carbohydrates  has  much  less  effect 
on  serum  cholesterol  but  a more  marked 
effect  on  triglycerides.  Under  these  condi- 
tions sucrose  will  raise  triglycerides  markedly 
and  starch  will  lower  them  promptly.  There 
are  three  reports  of  failure  which  are  not 
explained  by  this  generalization. 

Hodges  and  Krehl  (29)  observed  both  in 
metabolic  ward  studies  and  in  outpatient 
feeding  studies  that  replacement  of  sugar  by 
starches  resulted  in  a significant  decrease  in 
both  the  serum  cholesterol  and  the  triglycer- 
ide concentrations  of  the  blood.  They  rea- 
soned that  large  amounts  of  sugar  may  be 
absorbed  so  rapidly  that  the  normal  pathway 
for  carbohydrate  metabolism  is  overloaded. 
As  a result  the  hexose  monophosphate  shunt 
may  be  used.  This  would  favor  the  synthesis 
of  fatty  acids  and  perhaps  of  cholesterol. 
Kuo  and  Bassett  (30)  found  that  the  source 
of  carbohydrate  had  a very  marked  effect 
on  triglycerides  and  a lesser  effect  on  cho- 
lesterol and  phospholipids  of  five  athero- 
sclerotic patients.  Groen  and  his  group  in 
Israel  (31)  have  shown  that  feeding  large 
amounts  of  bread  resulted  in  a highly  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  serum  cholesterol. 

Recently  McGandy  et  al.  (32)  compared 
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* Cholesterol  also  decreased  with  starch  diet. 
^ Triglycerides  not  reported. 
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the  effects  of  feeding  an  excess  of  simple 
sugars  with  the  effect  of  feeding  a similar 
amount  of  starch,  Their  men  were  fed  one 
of  three  fats:  safflower  oil,  olive  oil,  or  coco- 
nut oil.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total 
carbohydrates  in  the  diet  were  supplied  as 
starch  and  one-fourth  as  sugar,  or  vice 
versa.  The  sugar  was  supplied  either  as  su- 
crose or  as  sucrose  and  lactose.  Cholesterol 
values  in  the  blood  were  significantly  higher 
when  sugar  or  sugar  and  lactose  were  fed 
than  they  were  when  starch  was  fed  to  five 
of  the  six  experimental  groups.  In  the  case  of 
safflower  oil  the  difference  between  sugar 
and  lactose  as  compared  with  starch  was  not 
significant.  The  greatest  difference  was  ob- 
served in  the  coconut  oil  group  where  sugar 
and  lactose  resulted  in  a cholesterol  concen- 
tration which  averaged  31.4  mg/ 100  ml 
higher  than  that  for  starch.  This  difference 
was  highly  significant.  The  authors  could 
not  explain  the  effects  of  coconut  oil.  Despite 
the  significant  differences  they  stated,  “.  . . it 
seems  unlikely  that  alterations  in  the  sources 
of  dietary  carbohydrates  would  be  a useful 
addition  to  modifications  of  dietary  fat  in 
achieving  blood  cholesterol  reduction.”  This 
interpretation  is  contrary  to  that  of  several 
investigators  mentioned  above.  It  would 
have  been  very  interesting  had  they  pub- 
lished triglyceride  values. 

If  one  applies  Keys'  formulas  to  the  present 
study,  one  would  predict  a decrease  in  serum 
cholesterol  of  28.5  mg/ 100  ml  as  opposed  to 
the  observed  value  of  approximately  100 
mg/ 100  ml  decrease.  We  believe  part  of  this 
difference  can  be  explauned  by  the  source  of 
protein.  If  triglycerides  are  also  important  in 
the  genesis  of  atherosclerosis,  close  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  carbohydrate  source. 

We  cannot  discuss  at  length  the  contro- 
versies surrounding  epidemiologic  studies 
which  are  compatible  with  the  idea  that 
sugar  in  the  diet  of  man,  especially  when  it 
replaces  complex  carbohydrates  and  their 
associated  factors  (plant  sterols,  pectins  and 
magnesium)  may  be  related  causally  to 
hypercholesterolemia,  hypertriglyceridemia, 
and  coronary  atherosclerotic  heart  disease. 


SUMMARY 

})  Current  theories  regarding  dietary  fats 
and  cholesterol  are  inadequate  to  explain 
the  differences  between  cholesterol  and  other 
lipid  levels  in  the  blood  of  Orientals  as  com- 
pared with  Westerners. 

2)  To  test  the  hypothesis  that  the  source  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  diet  of  man  can  affect 
lipid  metabolism  a group  of  six  healthy 
men  were  fed  a diet  which  simulated  that  of 
the  Orient.  This  provided  protein  from 
vegetable  sources,  a low  fat  intake  (from 
vegetable  oils),  an  absence  of  cholesterol, 
and  a comparison  between  sugar  or  complex 
carbohydrates  as  the  major  source  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

3)  As  soon  as  vegetable  protein  replaced 
animal  protein,  serum  cholesterol  levels 
decreased  markedly  and  remained  low 
regardless  of  source  cf  carbohydrate  (sugar 
versus  starch)  or  level  of  fat  (15  versus 
45  % of  calories). 

4)  Serum  triglycerides  were  very  respon- 
sive to  source  of  carbohydrates,  riang  with 
sucrose  and  falling  with  starch.  Although 
the  level  of  fat  calories  did  affect  triglyceride 
levels,  the  source  of  carbohydrate  was  the 
dominant  factor. 

5)  The  mechanism  of  this  carbohydrate 
effect  is  not  clear,  but  several  possibilities  are 
discussed. 
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ALTHOUGH  COMMONLY  considered  a product  suitable 
only  for  animal  feed  or  commercial  processing,  soy- 
beans may,  in  the  near  future,  make  an  important 
contribution  to  “Western”  diets  (1).  Actually,  soy- 
beans were  a part  of  the  diet  of  Oriental  peoples  as 
early  as  the  year  3000  B.C,  Originally  brought  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1804  as  ballast  aboard  a ship  from  China, 
they  were  first  grown  as  an  agricultural  curiosity. 
About  1890,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
began  a research  project  to  evaluate  the  possibility 
of  using  the  stems  and  leaves  of  soybeans  as  a form 
of  silage.  In  1916,  when  World  War  I threatened  a 
shortage  of  cotton  seed  oil,  additional  research  was 
begun  into  the  possibility  of  using  soybean  oil  as  a 
substitute,  and  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  in  1917,  one  of  the  first  agricultural  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  war  economy  was  to  expand  research  pro- 
grams on  soybeans  with  a view  toward  finding  plen- 
tiful and  inexpensive  sources  of  protein  for  human 
consumption.  Since  then,  soybean  meal  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  source  of  protein  for  hu- 
man nutrition  (2). 

Even  so,  in  the  United  States,  soy  proteins  are 
now  used  only  in  limited  quantities  in  the  human 
diet,  mostly  as  flours,  concentrates,  and  protein  iso- 
lates (3).  Soy  protein  isolates,  because  they  contain 
approximately  95  per  cent  protein,  can  be  converted 
into  an  edible  fiber  by  utilizing  the  same  techniques 
employed  in  the  textile  industry  to  produce  fine  fila- 
ments or  fibers.  Bundles  of  these  fibers  can  then  be 
fabricated  into  simulated  meat  products  referred  to 
in  this  paper  as  ''isolated  soybean  protein  food” 
(ISP)  (4).  During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  used 
ISP  foods^  in  various  experimental  diets  designed  to 
evaluate  palatability,  wholesomeness,  and  metabolic 
effects. 
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Methods 

THE  DIETS 

Isolated  soy  protein  foods  used  in  these  studies 
were  flavored  to  resemble  chicken,  seafood,  ham, 
or  beef.  These  products  contain,  on  a moist-weight 
basis,  approximately  25  per  cent  soy  protein,  5 per 
cent  added  fat,  6 per  cent  added  carbohydrate,  and 
64  per  cent  water  (6).  Thus,  they  are  closely  simi- 
lar to  meat  in  caloric  density,  having  approximately 
50  calories  per  ounce  as  compared  with  62  for  cooked 
lean  beef  (6).  Furthermore,  the  amino  acid  content 
of  these  foods  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
cooked  beef  (Table  1). 


TAIL!  1 Aiiilao  «etd  eoaleat  of  Uolatsd  toy  profvla 
foods  eonporod  witk  that  of  be^  roood 


AMINO  AGIO 

ISOLATED 

SOY 

PROTEIN  (5)* 

BEEF  ROUND  (7) 

Tryptophan 

gm.flOO  gm. 
0.46 

gm./lOO  gm. 
0.23 

Isoleuclne 

1.04 

1.02 

Leucine 

1.79 

1,60 

Threonine 

0.94 

0.86 

Lysine 

1.41 

1.70 

Methionine 

0.36 

0.48 

Cystine 

0.71 

0.25 

Phenylalanine 

1.29 

0.80 

Tyrosine 

0.84 

0.66 

Valine 

1.22 

1.08 

‘Average  for  four  products,  corrected  for  moisture. 


Because  some  of  these  studies  were  designed  to 
control  the  type  of  dietary  fat  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity, we  used  products  that  contained  very  small 
amounts  of  fat  of  a highly  unsaturated  type.  Thus, 
of  the  5 per  cent  fat  content,  approximately  half  was 
represented  by  linoleic  acid  whereas  about  23  per 
cent  was  saturated  and  17  percent  monounsatu  rated. 
In  a few  studies,  products  were  used  which  con- 
tained very  small  quantities  of  cholesterol,  but  in 
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most  diets,  cholesterol  was  totally  absent  (5). 

Two  other  isolated  soy  protein  foods  with  a higher 
fat  content  were  used,  but  in  small  quantities.  One 
of  these  was  dry  simulated  hamburger  containing  22 
per  cent  fat,  which  was  considerably  more  saturated. 
The  other  was  simulated  bacon  containing  25  per 
cent  fat  which  was  partially  hydrogenated  (8). 

The  diets  of  patients  hospitalized  on  the  metabolic 
ward  were  all  prepared  and  served  by  the  dietetic 
staff  of  the  metabolism  unit.  These  diets  contained 
virtually  no  animal  protein.  An  additional  group  of 
out-patients  ate  prescribed  meals,  first  in  the  metab- 
olic dining  area,  then  in  their  own  homes.  They  were 
allowed  two  glasses  of  skim  milk  daily;  otherwise, 
their  protein  came  entirely  from  vegetable  sources. 

THE  SUBJECTS 

The  hospitalized  subjects  (two  groups  of  six  each) 
were  prison  volunteers  who  were  healthy,  middle- 
aged  men.  They  were  housed  on  the  Metabolic  Ward 
for  twenty-four  weeks,  during  which  time  they  were 
under  complete  metabolic  discipline.  Daily  measure- 
ments were  made  of  their  weight,  and  complete  col- 
lections were  made  of  all  urine  and  feces.  In  addi- 
tion, their  diets  were  carefully  weighed  to  insure  a 
precise  intake.  Blood  was  collected  in  the  fasting 
state  at  two-week  intervals. 

The  out-patients  were  students  and  their  wives 
who  volunteered  to  eat  all  of  their  meals  in  the  Me- 
tabolic Ward  dining  facilities  for  four  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  dietitians  prepared  and  served  meals. 
The  dietitians  also  instructed  the  students’  wives  in 
preparation  and  serving  of  isolated  soy  protein 
foods.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  they  were  given 
menus,  recipe  books,  and  supplies  of  soy  protein 
foods  which  they  prepared  and  served  in  their  own 
homes.  Some  couples  continued  these  diets  for  as 
long  as  five  months  at  home,  but  others  discontinued 
after  a shorter  period  of  time. 

LABORATORY  PROCEDURES 

Routine  determinations  (Table  2)  were  made  of 
the  white  blood  count,  hemoglobin  concentration, 
hematocrit,  blood  urea  nitrogen,  serum  proteins. 


creatinine,  cholesterol  (20),  triglycerides  (21),  and 
noncsterified  fatty  acids  (22).  Urine  was  examined 
at  regular  intervals  for  pH.  specific  gravity,  pro- 
tein, glucose,  and  blood.  AliquoLs  of  food,  urine,  and 
feces  were  analyzed  for  nitrogen  content  to  permit 
calculation  of  nitrogen  balances  in  the  hospitalized 
patients. 

Results 

The  experimental  diet  containing  ISP  products  was 
remarkably  well  accepted  by  all  in-patients.  They 
maintained  weight  and  remained  in  good  health, 
both  clinically  and  biochemically.  Similarly,  ac- 
ceptance by  the  out-patients  was  high  during  the 
period  when  dietitians  prepared  and  served  meals, 
but  when  the  students’  w'ives  had  to  prepare  and 
serve  meals  at  home,  acceptance  became  variable. 
Enthusiasm  decreased,  and  at  this  time  some  sub- 
jects resigned  from  the  study.  Among  the  various 
complaints,  some  stated  that  the  time  to  prepare  and 
serve  meals  was  excessive  (actually  it  was  shorter 
than  for  most  customary  forms  of  protein).  Others 
expressed  annoyance  with  the  monotony  of  the  diet 
and  complained  of  inability  to  eat  familiar  ’’snack 
items.”  Of  course,  these  complaints  apply  to  any 
metabolic  study,  regardless  of  the  diet. 

In  response  to  a questionnaire  submitted  to  all 
particip^ts  after  the  study,  most  reported  that  they 
preferr^simulated  beef  and  chicken;  few  preferred 
simulated  ham  and  seafood.  In  some  instances,  sub- 
jects disliked  an  ISP  product  itself,  but  often  they 
disliked  the  natural  food  which  it  simulated.  A few 
patients  complained  of  abdominal  cramping  and  gas 
after  eating  soy  protein  foods.  A majority,  however, 
had  no  symptoms  and  three-fourths  of  the  out-pa- 
tients indicated  that  they  had  enjoyed  participating 
in  the  study.  It  has  been  shown  by  others  that  highly 
purified  soybean  products,  such  as  sodium  soy  pro- 
tcinate,  produce  little  or  no  flatulence  in  man, 
whereas  other  soy  foods  may  produce  more  (23-27) . 

LABORATORY  RESULTS 

In-Palients.  The  six  prison  volunteers  who  re- 
ceived all  of  their  proteins  from  vegetable  sources 


TAILI  2 Normol  oad  obMrvad  roagat  for  toaia  loboralory  proeaduras  aiada  oa  prlsoa  volaafaart 


DETERMINATION 

METHOD 

REFERENCE 

NORMAL  RANGE  (9) 

OBSERVED  RANGE* 

While  blood  eount 

Davidsohn-Wells 

10 

5,000-10,000/eu.mm.  blood 

7,500-12,700/cu.m,  blood 

Hemoglobin 

Hainlinc 

n 

13.5-17.0  gm./lOO  ml.  blood 

13.5-14.5  gm./lOO  ml.  blood 

Hematoerit 

Wintrobe 

12 

44-.'>0%  blood 

40-50%  blood 

Total  protein 

Wolfaon 

13 

6. 5-8.2  gm./lOO  ee.  serum 

6.0-8.0  gm./lOO  cc.  scrum 

Vitamin  A 

Carr-Priee 

14 

25-70  meg./lOO  ml.  serum 

30-60  meg./lOO  ml.  scrum 

Carotene 

Carr-Prico 

14 

40-150  meg./lOO  ml.  serum 

85-150  meg. /1 00  ml.  scrum 

Aseorbic  ueid 

Sc  h ufTe  rt-K  i n gsle  y 

IS 

0.4-1.0  mg./lOO  ml.  plasma 

0.4-0.8  mg./lOO  ml.  plasma 

Thiamine 

Miekelsen-Condiff-Keya 

10 

60-130  meg. /gm.  creatinine 

350-1,500  meg./gm.  creatinine 

Riboflavin 

Slater-Morell 

17 

80-270  meg./gm.  creatinine 

100-1,600  meg./gm.  creatinine 

Vitamin  Bit 

Baker- Sobotka 

18 

300-900  mmg./ml.  plasma 

400-800  mmg./ml.  plasma 

BUN 

Marsh  rt  al 

19 

5.0-20.0  mg./lOO  ml.  blood 

9.0-19.5  mg./JOO  ml.  blood 

‘Average  for  0 n>cn. 
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maintained  excellent  clinical  health  as  well  as  entire- 
ly normal  biochemical  values  for  hemoglobin,  hem- 
atocrit, and  urea  nitrogen  (Table  2).  Total  serum 
proteins  and  individual  serum  protein  fractions  re- 
mained normal,  and  the  nitrogen  balance  remained 
positive  (Figure  1).  Urinary  values  of  pH,  specific 
gravity,  protein,  sugar,  and  blood  were  also  nor- 
mal. It  w'as  noted  at  the  end  of  the  study,  after  the 
men  w'ere  permitted  to  eat  unlimited  quantities  of 
their  favorite  foods,  that  there  was  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  leukocyte  count  (Table  3).  This  has 
been  observed  before,  but  no  explanation  is  ap- 
parent. 

Serum  cholesterol  and  triglyceride  values  were 
markedly  influenced  by  these  diets  as  reported  else- 
where (28).  The  average  decrease  in  serum  choles- 


terol was  approximately  100  mg.  per  100  ml,,  and 
there  was  a similar,  roughly  parallel  decrease  in  tri- 
glyceride values.  Nonesterified  fatty  acids  deter- 
mined in  fasting  blood  samples  w'ere  not  influenced 
by  this  diet.  Both  the  source  of  carbohydrates  and 
the  percentage  of  fat  calories  significantly  influenced 
serum  triglycerides.  Sucrose  resulted  in  the  greatest 
increase  in  triglyceride  values,  and  a low-fat  intake 
also  caused  a significant  hypertriglyceridemia. 
Either  a high-fat  diet  or  substitution  of  complex 
carbohydrates  for  sucrose  resulted  in  equally  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  triglycerides.  The  decrease  in  cho- 
lesterol resulting  from  this  diet  was  greater  than 
that  which  would  have  resulted  from  changes  in 
fatty  acids  and  cholesterol  in  the  diet  as  calculated 
by  the  formulas  of  Keys  et  al,  (29), 


NITROCEN  BALANCE 
(Anragc  For  6 Mtnl 


^Stvch  Starch  Sogor  Starch  Sugar  Sugor  ^ 

V 

SOYBEAN  DIET 

FIC.  1,  Nitrogen  balance  of  men  receiving  ISP  diet. 
All  remained  in  positive  nitrogen  balance  during 
week  experimental  period.  During  starch”  periods, 
total  protein  intake  derived  front  bread,  cereals,  and  so 
on,  was  higher  than  duri«ff  ’’sugar"  periods.  Note  that 
nitrogen  balattce  was  less  positive  when  sugar  replaced 
complex  carbohydrates. 


OUT-PATIENTS 

Routine  determinations  of  white  blood  count, 
hemoglobin,  hematocrit,  and  urinalyses  remained 
normal  throughout  the  study.  Serum  cholesterol  de- 
creased considerably  but  not  to  as  great  an  extent 
in  the  young  out-patients  as  in  the  prison  volun- 
teers who  had  much  higher  serum  cholesterol  in- 
itially. 

Discussion 

It  is  apparent  that  soy  protein  foods,  when  provided 
in  a form  simulating  meat,  are  quite  acceptable  to 
healthy  Americans,  whether  they  are  ho.spitalized  or 
fed  as  out-patients.  The  time  during  which  the  sub- 
jects continued  to  eat  the  diet  at  home,  after  con- 
clusion of  the  metabolic  w'ard  study,  varied  consid- 
erably. Six  discontinued  the  soybean  diet  within  a 
month,  while  one  continued  for  the  entire  five 
months  remaining  in  that  school  semester.  The  aver- 
age time  the  patients  prepared  and  ate  soy  products 
at  home  was  two  months.  Reasons  for  discontinuing 
varied  with  almost  every  subject.  Some  had  tired 
of  the  diet,  others  found  it  more  convenient  to  eat 


TAIL!  3 


Whit*  blood  coHOt  of  fobtocH 
WHITE  BLOOD  COUNT  PER  CUBIC  MILUMETEH  OF  BLOOD 


SUB- 

JECT 

AnlMl 

grotiln 

dill 

Soybtin  protiln 

Animal 

protein— 

fria 

eholct 

Dill 

A* 

Dili 

It 

Dlit 

lit 

Dili 

lilt 

Dllt 

ivt 

Dilt 

B# 

No.  1 

9,500 

10,900 

9,075 

11,075 

12,200 

8,475 

12,100 

16,290 

No.  2 

12,400 

15,250 

11,350 

14,325 

12,000 

10,075 

12,575 

21,950 

No.  3 

9,600 

12,750 

10,650 

9,525 

12,825 

10,750 

1 1 ,52.5 

10,075 

No.  4 

5,650 

7,400 

6,925 

6,200 

7,000 

6,450 

6,950 

10,250 

No.  5 

15,550 

9,875 

10,600 

11,250 

13,275 

14,100 

11,875 

18,450 

No.  6 

11,800 

12,475 

8,325 

1 1 ,850 

12,500 

12,075 

10,725 

13,975 

Average  . . 

, . 10,758 

11,442 

9,488 

10,704 

11,633 

10,321 

10,958 

15,105 

*High  complex  carbohydrate  diet,  45%  calories  as  fat. 
fHigh  complex  carbohydrate  diet,  15%  calories  as  fat. 
tHigh  simple  carbohydrate  diet,  15%  calories  as  fat. 
fHigh  simple  carbohydrate  diet,  4.5%  calories  as  fat. 
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TAIL!  4 VltamiR  ond  mlRarol  iMpplRiiiRiiti  addsd  to  ISP 


diet 

NUTRIENT 

AMOUNT 

Mininis* 

Anhydrous  magnesium 
hydroxide,  Mg(OH)< 
Potassium  iodide,  KI 
Cnlciiim  acid  phosphate, 
CalL  (PO^liHiO 

Ferric  citrate,  FeCiMiOr 
311,0 

Potassium  chloride,  KCl 

597.3  mg.  (249.0  mg.  Mg) 

133.3  meg.  (101.9  meg.  1) 

3774.0  mg.  (600  mg.  Ca, 
927.6  mg.  P) 

42.9  mg.  (8.9  mg.  Fe) 

1950.0  mg.  (1022.7  mg.  K) 

Dally  Mulllpli  Vitamin  Capsulif 

Vitamin  A palmitate 
Vitamin  L)  (calciferol) 
Thiamine  mononitrate 
Riboflavin 

Pyridoxine  hydrochloride 
Vitamin  Bi,  (cobalamin 
concentrate) 
Niacinamide 
Ascorbic  acid 
Calcium  pantothenate 

5,000  U.S.P.  units 
500  U.S.P.  units 
3 mg. 

3 mg. 

1 mg. 

2 meg. 

20  mg. 

50  mg. 

5 mg. 

*Added  to  ISP  per  70  gm.  protein. 
fSquibb — I per  day  per  man. 


at  restaurants  and  cafes,  and  still  others  were  finish* 
ing  their  course  of  study  and  moving  away. 

The  reasons  for  participation  in  the  first  place  al^o 
varied,  but  undoubtedly,  the  money  saved  by  receiv- 
ing a meat  substitute  free  of  cost  was  a major  fac- 
tor. This  was  not,  however,  the  sole  reason,  since 
some  of  the  subjects  felt  the  diets  were  easier  to 
prepare  and  a few  preferred  soy  products  to  the  na- 
tural foods  they  simulated.  The  flavor  and  texture  of 
these  foods  resembles  meat  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
most  tastes.  Although  several  methods  were  used  in 
preparing  and  serving  these  foods,  undoubtedly  new 
and  more  attractive  menus  can  be  devised  for  wider 
appeal.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  additional  in- 
struction of  subjects  would  eliminate  many  com- 
plaints about  difficulty  in  preparation  of  soy  pro- 
tein foods  in  the  home. 

An  excellent  amino  acid  mixture,  as  indicated  by 
chemical  analysis,  practically  assured  the  whole- 
someness of  the-e  products,  an  assumption  confirmed 
by  clinical  observation.  The  isolated  soy  protein 
foods  used  in  this  study  did  not  contain  appreciable 
amounts  of  vitamins  or  minerals;  the  subjects  all 
were  given  dietary  supplements  as  pills  or  capsules 
(Table  4).  Measurements  of  blood  and  urine  levels 
of  vitamins  indicated  that  neither  absorption  nor 
metabolism  of  these  substances  w'as  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced by  the  soy  protein  diet  (Table  2).  The  high 
rate  of  urinary  excretion  of  thiamine  and  ribo- 
flavin reflects  the  fact  that  we  gave  vitamins  in  a sin- 
gle daily  dose  rather  than  in  three  divided  doses. 

Our  observations  reported  elsewhere  (28)  con- 
cerning a reduction  of  serum  cholesterol  and  trigly- 


ceride as  a result  of  this  type  of  diet  simply  confirm 
epidemiologic  studies  indicating  that  people  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  where  diets  contain  little 
saturated  fats  and  cholesterol  and  are  composed 
largely  of  vegetable  protein,  do  have  low  serum  lipid 
levels. 

Summary 

Isolated  soy  protein  foods,  processed  to  resemble 
familiar  animal  protein  foods,  were  successfully  fed 
to  a group  of  twelve  hospitalized  patients  (prison 
volunteers)  and  to  tw,enty-six  students  and  their 
wives.  All  subjects  consuming  these  diets  remained 
in  good  health,  and  only  a few  had  subjective  symp- 
toms of  abdominal  cramping  and  gas.  Clinical  and 
laboratory  determinations  confirmed  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  health.  These  studies  indicate  that  soy 
proteins,  as  the  major  source  of  protein  in  the  hu- 
man diet,  are  both  nutritious  and  acceptable. 
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Protein  Quality  of  a Soybean  Protein  Textured  Food 
in  Experimental  Animals  and  Children 
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SILVIA  DE  ZAGHI,  JORGE  ALVARADO  and  A.  D.  ODELL 
Insfifufe  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama  (INCAP), 
Guatemala,  Central  America 


ABSTRACT  Studies  were  carried  out  in  experimental  animals  and  children  to 
evoluate  the  protein  quality  of  a textured  food  simulating  ground  beef,  and  made 
from  isolated  soybean  protein  with  added  egg  albumin  and  wheat  gluten.  On  the 
basis  of  a PER  value  of  2.50  for  casein,  tlie  PER  of  the  textured  food  and  of  natural 
dehydrated  beef^  was  2.30  and  2.34,  respectively.  Highest  weight  gain  was  obtained 
with  diets  containing  16.7  and  16.3%  protein,  from  the  soybean  protein  textured  food 
and  casein,  respectively.  NPU  values  were  62.6  for  casein  and  59.1%  for  the  soybean 
protein  textured  food.  Heating  of  the  soybean  protein  textured  food  increased  weight 
gain  but  not  the  PER.  Heating  of  the  protein  isolate  and  of  the  fiber  made  from  it 
improved  both.  Apparently  this  treatment  caused  the  elimination  of  adverse  physio* 
logical  factors  inherent  in  soybean,  or  the  removal  of  substances  in  the  product  de- 
rived from  the  preparation  process.  At  the  10%  protein  level,  supplementation  with 
lysine  and  methionine  added  together,  but  not  alone,  improved  protein  quality.  Growth 
and  nitrogen  balance  studies  with  dogs  indicated  that  the  soybean  protein  textured 
food  had  essentially  the  same  protein  quality  as  that  of  dehydrated  beef.  True  pro- 
tein digestibility  ai.d  biological  value  were  92.3  and  65.3%,  respectively,  for  the 
soybean  protein  textured  food,  and  87.0  and  67.4%  for  the  dehydrated  beef.  The 
results  in  children^  show  that,  at  a protein  intake  level  of  2 g/kg/day,  no  difference 
in  quality  was  evident  between  skim  milk  and  the  soybean  protein  textured  food. 
Nitrogen  equilibrium  was  obtained  when  the  children  received  approximately  138  mg 
of^  nitrogen  from  the  soybean  protein  textured  food,  as  compared  with  97  mg  from 
inilk.  The  true  protein  digestibility  and  biological  value  was  92.3  and  65.3%,  respec* 
tively.-  It  was  concluded  that  the  protein  quality  of  the  soybean  protein  textured  food  * 
was  about  80%  of  that  from  milk.  It  was  readily  accepted  by  the  children  and  free 


from  which  it  was  prepared.  However,  the 
process  of  isolation,  eliminating  certain 
protein  fractions,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
variable  temperatures,  treatment  with 
chemicals  and  pH  changes,  may  alter  the 
nutritive  value  of  such  products.  Informa- 
tion on  the  nutritive  value  of  the  protein 
of  these  isolates  is  not  very  extensive,  and 
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of  adverse  physiological  effects. 

Highly  purified  proteins  are  being  iso- 
lated now  from  oil-free,  food-grade  pro- 
tein concentrates  such  as  soybean,  cotton- 
seed and  sesame.  Among  these,  protein 
isolates  prepared  from  oil-free  soybean 
flakes  have  received  the  greatest  attention. 
The  protein  content  of  the  isolate  runs  as 
high  as  95% , and  the  products  are  bland 
in  taste  and  have  none  of  the  flavors  nor- 
mally associated  with  the  flours  and  other 
similar  products  (1-3). 

The  protein  isolates  are  available  in 
monofilament,  gianular  or  powder  foims, 
vvhich  make  them  suitable  for  a wide  range 
of  functional  uses,  such  • as  whipping, 
emulsifying,  gelling,  stabilizing,  thicken- 
ing and  moisture-binding.  Thus,  the  num- 
ber of  food  products  which  can  be  made 
from  them  is  practically  unlimited.®'® 

The  essential  amino  acid  pattern  present 
in  such  isolates  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the  material 
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there  is  even  less  material  or  possibly  none 
at  all  on  textured  foods  prepared  from 
them. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  reported  in  this 
paper  W’as,  therefore,  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
tein quality  of  a ground  meat-like  soybean 
protein  textured  food,  in  experimental  ani- 
mals and  children. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Soybean  protein  textured  food."* *  The 
soybean  protein  textured  food  used  in  the 
biological  studies  to  be  described. was  ob- 
tained from  General  Mills,  Inc.  Commer- 
cially available  protein  isolates  prepared 
from  soybean  meal,  when  dispersed  in 
aqueous  alkali,  display  pseudo-plastic  char- 
acteristics. Such  a viscous  "dope,”  when 
forced  through  textile  spinnerets  into  a 
suitable  coagulation  bath,  is  converted  into 
continuous  multiple  monofilaments.  Ab- 
sence of  hardening  or  chemical  cross-link- 
ing agents  permits  their  use  as  digestible 
structural  elements  for  a new  class  of  foods 
that  are  chewed.  Suitable  choice  of  flavor- 
ing, binding  and  other  materials  can  give 
rise  to  products  analogous  to  meat  or  other 
textured  natural  foods. 

Protein  suspensions  for  spinning  were 
prepared  using  16%  of  isolate  solids  in 
aoueous  alkali  of  pH  12:0  at  room  temper- 
ature, with  total  alkaline  exposure  time 
of  less  than  10  minutes.  Monofilament 
production  was  achieved  by  extrusion  of 
the  alkali  suspension  through  platinum- 
rhodium  alloy  spinnerets  into  an  aqueous 
bath  of  acetic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sodium  chloride,  maintained  at  pH  3.5. 
The  fibrils  were  subsequently  rinsed  free 
of  precipitant  and  squeeze-dried  before 
compounding.  After  thorough  admixture 
of  fibrils  with  all  other  formula  ingredients, 
plus  added  water,  the  resultant  mass  was 
heated  briefly  to  coagulate  the  albumin. 
The  “beef”  analogue  so  obtained  was 
ground  to  granules  and  dried  in  hot  air 
to  less  than  3%  moisture  content. 

In  this  nutritional  study,  a simulated 
beef  granule  of  the  following  dry  weight 
percentage  composition  was  used  as  test 
material:  soybean  protein  fibrils,  28.8; 
vegetable  fat,"  21.5;  egg  albumin,  12.3; 
wheat  gluten.  11.8;  toasted  soybean  meal, 
9.6;  vegetable  protein  hydrolysate,  1.7; 
brown  sugar,  4.9;  and  non-nutritives  (as 


flavoring,  coloring),  9.4.  In  addition  to 
the  final  product,  the  soybean  protein  iso- 
late and  spun  fibrils  made  from  it  were 
also  tested  for  protein  quality  per  se  in 
experimental  animals.  Samples  were  taken 
for  chemical  analysis  before  the  feeding 
tests  were  begun.  Aliquots  of  the  isolate 
used  and  the  resultant  fibrils  were  with- 
drawn from  the  process  stream  and  freeze- 
dried.  Amino  acid  chromatography  was 
carried  out  on  the  isolate,  the  fibrils  and 
the  dried  finished  product.  The  results 
are  shown  in  table  1.  Other  proteins  used 
for  comparative  purposes  were  vitamin- 
free  casein  and  dehydrated  beef.  The  de- 
hydrated beef  was  round  steak  which  was 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried  in  an  air 
convection  oven  at  70°.  It  was  then  ground 
to  a powder,  and  at  least  10  samples  were 


TABLE  I 

Proximate  composition  and  amino 
acid  content  (%)*•* 


Soybean  protein 

Isolate 

Fibrils 

Textured 

food 

% 

% 

% 

Moisture 

2.1 

4.3 

2.8 

Ether  extract 

0.6 

0.4 

22.2 

Crude  fiber 

0.5 

0.7 

1.3 

Nitrogen 

15.00 

15.04 

8.68 

Protein  (NX 6.25) 

93.7 

96.2 

54.2 

Ash 

1.9 

0.6 

2.4 

Lysine 

5.41 

5.12 

3.22 

Histidine 

2.95 

2.64 

1.70 

Ammonia 

1.48 

1.44 

1.21 

Arginine 

7.67 

7.85 

4.54 

Aspartic  acid 

9.85 

10.51 

6.12 

Threonine 

3.46 

3.22 

2.48 

Serine 

4.84 

4.20 

3.47 

Glutamic  acid 

10.15 

6.18 

13.95 

Proline 

5.54 

4.49 

4.26 

Glycine 

3.08 

2.93 

2.10 

Alanine 

3.47 

3.38 

2.58 

V2  Cystine 

0.84 

0.72 

0.96 

Valine 

3.98 

4.22 

3.16 

Methionine 

1.19 

1.04 

0.89 

Isoleucine 

4.58 

4.46 

3.28 

Leucine 

7.60 

6.95 

5.12 

Tyrosine 

3.62 

3.62 

3.08 

Phenylalanine 

5.45 

5.12 

3.97 

Protein  (NX 6.25) 

95.3 

96.9 

56.4 

* Proximate  composition  from  INCAP  laboratories 
on  samples  used  for  biological  tests. 

* Amino  acid  chromatographic  analysis  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Biocnemistry.  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 


7 Registered  as  “Bontrae,**  a oeneric  name  for  Gen- 
eral Mills.  Inc.,  specialties  of  tne  spun  protein  class. 

* Percentage  fatty  acid  spectrum:  myristic,  0.3; 
palmitic.  15.3;  palmitoleic,  0.1;  stearic,  9.9;  oleic, 

56.3;  linoleic,  16.6;  and  linolenic,  1.4. 
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analyzed  for  proximate  composition.  All 
materials  were  kept  under  refrigeration  at 
all  times, 

Biological  tests  zuith  rats 

The  protein  quality  of  the  soybean 
protein  textured  food,  of  the  isolate  and 
of  the  protein  fibers,  was  evaluated  by 
several  procedures,  using  rats.  In  all  ex- 
periments weanling  white  rats  of  the 
Wistar  strain,  from  the  INCAP  colony, 
were  used.  The  number  of  animals  used 
per  experiment  varied  as  indicated  in  the 
tables  presenting  the  results.  Each  group 
consisted  of  equal  number  of  female  and 
male  rats,  distributed  by  weight  so  that  the 
average  initial  weight  was  the  same  for 
all  groups  within  an  experiment.  The  ani- 
mals were  placed  in  individual  all-wire 
screen  cages  with  raised  screen  bottoms. 
They  were  fed  ad  libitum,  and  water  was 
available  at  all  times.  For  growth  and  PER 
studies,  the  changes  in  weight  and  in  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  were  recorded 
every  week  for  a total  of  28  days.  All  diets 
were  analyzed  for  nitrogen  content.  In 
some  experiments  the  animals  were  killed 
at  the  end  of  the  growth  period,  and  blood 
and  liver  collected  for  analysis.  Protein 
evaluation  with  rats  was  carried  out  by  a) 
feeding  increasing  levels  of  protein  from 
the  textured  food,  and  calculation  of  PER; 
b)  by  the  net  protein  utilization  (NPU) 
assay,  and  c)  by  amino  acid  supplementa- 
tion and  PER  calculation  at  a 10%  protein 
level  in  the  diet. 

The  NPU  assay  was  carried  out  by 
feeding  weakling  rats  for  a 10-day  period 
with  3ie  protein  under  study  added  to 
provide  a 10%  protein  level  in  the  diet. 
A group  of  rats  was  fed  a nitrogen-free 
diet  to  correct  for  endogenous  body  nitro- 
gen. At  the  end  of  the  experimental  period, 
the  animals  were  weighed,  killed,  opened 
and  placed  in  a hot-air  oven  at  80°  for 
drying  to  constant  weight.  The  whole  dry 
carcass  was  ground  in  a micro-Wiley  mill 
to  pass  20  mesh.  Duplicate  samples  were 
then  taken  for  nitrogen  analysis  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method.  NPU  was  calculated  from 
the  following  formula  (4): 

NPO  = 

Carcass  N test  group  — carcasa  N (N-frec  diet)  group  ^ 
Dietary  N intake 


The  composition  of  the  basal  diet 
(nitrogen-free  diet)  was:  (in  % ) cotton- 
seed oil,  11.72;  cod  liver  oil,  1.00;  mineral 
mixture  (5),  4.00;  dextrose,  25.00,  and 
cornstarch,  58.28.  All  diets  were  supple- 
mented with  5 ml  of  a complete  B-vitamin 
mixture,  per  100  g of  diet  (6).  For  the 
studies  in  which  several  levels  of  protein 
were  fed,  the  soybean  protein  textured 
food,  casein  “ and  the  dehydrated  beef,  re- 
placed the  cornstarch,  and  oil  was  added 
to  keep  thn  level  of  total  calories  constant 
(431  kcal/100  g).  When  amino  acids 
were  added,  these  also  replaced  part  of  the 
cornstarch.  When  the  protein  isolate  and 
the  fiber  were  tested  in  an  experiment, 
these  were  included  in  the  basal  diet  in 
amounts  supplying  10%  protein  in  the 
diet. 

In  some  studies,  the  materials  were 
cooked,  even  though  the  soybean  protein 
textured  food  received  had  already  been 
cooked.  In  this  process  the  dried  material 
was  treated  in  the  autoclave  with  an 
amount  of  water  equal  in  weight,  for  5 
minutes,  at  122.5°.  After  cooling  all 
samples  were  fi*eeze-dried,  ground  and 
stored  under  refrigeration  until  they  were 
incorporated  into  the  diets. 

Biological  tests  zuith  dogs 

Groriuth  studies.  Twelve  2-month-old 
mongrel  dogs,  six  of  each  sex,  weighing 
between  1.6  to  2.7  kg,  were  used  in  these 
studies.  The  dogs  were  distributed  into 
two  equal  groups  according  to  weight  and 
sex,  one  of  which  was  fed  the  soybean 
protein  textured  food  and  the  other  dehy- 
drated beef.  The  average  initial  weights 
of  the  2 groups  were  practically  the  same 
(2.156  kg  vs.  2.191  kg).  The  dogs  from 
each  group  were  fed  approximately  9 g of 
protein/kg.'day  and  168  kcal/kg/day  foi* 
60  days.  The  soybean  protein  textured 
food  and  the  dehydrated  beef  were  incor- 
porated into  a diet  containing:  (in  % ) 
soybean  protein  textured  food,  50.0  or 
dehydrated  beef,  50.0:  hydrogenated  vege- 
table oil,  10.0;  cod  liver  oil,  1.0;  mineral 
mixture  (5),  2.0;  dextrose,  0.8;  and  dex- 
trin, 29.0.  The  diet  was  also  supplemented 
with  5 ml  of  a complete  vitamin  solution 
per  100  g (6).  Each  day,  the  amount  of 
food  to  be  offered  the  dogs  was  weighed 
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and  suspended  in  water  wanned  at  38®. 
Records  of  weight  changes  were  kept  every 
2 days. 

hlitrogcn  balance.  After  completion  of 
the  experiment  described  above,  the  pro- 
tein quality  of  the  soybean  protein  tex- 
tured food  was  studied  by  the  nitrogen 
balance  method.  The  animals  were  fed 
decreasing  levels  of  protein  per  kilogi'am 
of  body  weight,  from  approximately  6 g 
to  zero.  During  the  last  12  days  of  the 
study,  a nitrogen-free  diet  of  the  same 
composition  described  above  was  fed,  ex- 
cept that  the  protein  source  was  replaced 
by  dextrin.  The  animals  were  weighed 
every  4 days  to  adjust  for  protein  and 
calorie  intake.  The  intake  of  calories  was 
kept  constant  at  168  kcal/kg/day.  Each 
level  of  protein  was  fed  for  8 days  divided 
into  two  4-day  balance  periods.  Feces  and 
urine  were  collected  daily  and,  at  the  end 
of  each  4-day  period,  they  were  weighed 
or  measured,  homogenized  and  analyzed 
for  total  nitrogen  content.  The  urine  was 
collected  in  dark  bottles  containing  1 ml 
of  concentrated  acetic  acid. 

Nitrogen  balance  studies  in  children 

Eight  children  between  .22  and  72 
months  of  age,  and  weighing  between 
9.03  and  16.25  kg,  were  used  in  these 
studies.  These  children  entered  the  INCAP 
metabolism  unit  with  protein-calorie  mal- 
nutrition, but  were  in  good  health  and 
completely  recovered  by  the  time  they 
were  placed  on  the  protein  evaluation 
study. 

Each  child  was  first  fed  whole  milk  for 
a 10-day  period,  to  provide  2 g of  protein/ 
kg/day,  followed  by  the  feeding  of  the 
soybean  protein  textured  food  at  decreas- 
ing levels  of  protein  intake  from  2 to  zero 
grams  of  protein/kg  body  weight/day. 
Each  level  of  protein  w.'is  also  fed  for  10 
days.  The  intake  of  calories  remained 
constant  at  100  kcal/kg/day.  Vitamins 
and  ferrous  sulfate  (0.32  g/day)  were 
added  to  each  child’s  diet,  in  physiologi- 
cal amounts.  The  first  4 days  of  each 
10-day  period  were  used  as  an  adaptation 
to  the  dietary  change,  and  two  3-day 
balanee  periods  were  obtained  from  the 
remaining  6 days,  in  which  feces  and 
urine  were  collected  quantitatively.  An 
aliquot  of  the  food  consumed  was  also 


collected  for  nitrogen  analysis  every  3 
days.  Urine  was  collected  in  bottles  con- 
taining 1 ml  of  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
which  were  constantly  immei’sed  in  ice. 
The  3-day  urine  and  fecal  collections  were 
weighed  and  homogenized  before  nitrogen 
analysis,  which  was  performed  by  the 
macro-Kjeldahl  method. 

A representative  composition  of  the  daily 
food  consumed  both  for  the  milk  and  the 
soybean  protein  textured  food  feeding  is 
given  in  table  2 for  case  PC- 164.  To  feed 
decreasing  levels  of  protein,  the  soybean 
protein  textured  food  was  replaced  by  a 
mixture  of  dextrin,  maltose  and  hydrogen- 
ated vegetable  fat. 


TABLE  2 

Representative  dairy  intake 


Milk‘ 

Textured 
food  ^ 

Whole  milk 

9 

108 

9 

Sugar 

70 

80 

Cornstarch 

20 

40 

Mixture  of  dextrin 
and  maltose 

111 

121 

Margarine 

2 

— 

Salt 

1 

— 

Water 

888 

719 

Soybcan>protein 
textured  food 

51 

Hydrogenated  vegetable  fat 

— 

19 

Tomato  and  onion  flavoring 

— 

10 

Salt 

— 

2 

Water 

— 

1604 

^ A multivitamin  preparation  and  FeSOi  was  given 
daily  to  the  children  in  both  diets. 


RESULTS 

Rats,  The  effect  of  feeding  increasing 
levels  of  protein  from  the  soybean  protein 
textured  food,  from  casein  and  from  de- 
hydrated beef  is  shown  in  table  3.  At  the 
11.6%  protein  level  in  the  diet,  both  pro- 
tein sources  gave  maximum  PER,  with 
casein  giving  the  highest,  2.66,  as  com- 
pared with  2.44  for  the  soybean  product. 
On  the  basis  of  a PER  of  2.50  for  casein, 
the  textured  protein  food  would  have  a 
PER  of  2.30,  similar  to  that  found  for 
dehydrated  beef. 

As  the  protein  content  of  the  diet  in- 
creased above  12%,  PER  decreased.  The 
decrease  was  similar  for  all  protein 

Each  0.6  ml  provided  5000  lU  vitamin  A;  1000 
XU  vitamin  D;  1 mg  thiamine;  0.4  mg  riboflavin;  1 mg 
pyridoxine;  2 mg  panthotenic  acid  (no  salt);  5 mg 
nlcutinamide;  and  50  mg  ascorbic  acid. 
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sources.  The  average  weight  gained  per 
dietary  protein  level  for  each  of  the  pro- 
tein sources  was  similar,  except  in  the 
groups  fed  the  30%  protein  level,  where 
the  soybean  protein  textured  food  showed 
an  unexpected  weight  decrease.  Weight 
gain  reached  a plateau  with  diets  con- 
taining 16.7,  16.3  and  17.0%  protein,  for 
the  soybean  protein  textured  food,  casein 
and  dehydrated  beef,  respectively.  Food 
intake  was  also  very  similar  for  all  pro- 
teins within  each  protein  level  in  the  diet. 

The  table  also  shows  values  for  total 
serum  protein,  albumin  concentration,  and 
the  fresh  weight  of  the  liver  and  liver  fat, 
with  respeet  to  protein  level  of  intake  for 
two  of  the  protein  sources.  In  both  cases 
total  scrum  protein  increased  as  dietary 
protein  level  was  raised  in  the  diet.  The 
increase  was  similar  for  both  protein 
sources.  Similar  tendencies  were  found  in 
albumin  content,  and  the  values  found  at 
each  level  of  protein  intake  were  similar, 
except  at  the  lowest  level,  where  the  soy- 
bean protein  textured  food  gave  a lower 
value  than  casein  and  was  statistically 
significant  at  the  5%  level. 

Fresh  liver  weight  correlated  with  body 
weight  for  both  protein  sources.  Liver  fat 
decreased  as  protein  in  the  diet  increased. 
However,  it  remained  essentially  the  same 
for  protein  levels  above  16%  in  the  diet. 

Table  4 shows  the  PER  and  NPU  of  the 
protein  isolate,  fiber  and  soybean  protein 
textured  food  as  well  as  those  of  casein. 
The  isolated  protein  had  the  lowest  PER, 
followed  by  the  protein  fibers.  The  PER  of 
the  soybean  protein  textured  food  gave  a 


TABLE  4 

PER  aiul  NPLT  valties  of  isolate,  fiber  and  soybean 
protein  textured  food  (12  rats/group) 


Protein 

Avg  wt 
gain  1 

PER 

NPU 

Isolate 

9 

5±10  2 

0.33  ±0.30 

39.0  ±9.4 

Fiber 

59±  14 

1.90  ±0.31 

36.7  ±6.5 

Textured 

food 

123  ±26 

3.01  ±0.27 

56.5±8.6 

Casein 

114±28 

3.38  ±0.32 

61.1±8.9 

* Average  initial  weight,  44  g. 

2 SD. 


value  equivalent  to  89%  of  the  value  of 
casein,  which  is  similar  to  that  found  in 
the  previous  study.  NPU  results  correlated 
with  PER  values,  with  the  exception  of 
the  protein  isolate. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  isolate 
were  unexpected,  since  the  process  used 
to  obtain  the  product  consists  of  a simple 
extraction  with  an  alkaline  reagent,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  could 
cause  damage  to  the  protein.  Since  it  has 
been  shown  that  heat  treatment  is  benefi- 
cial for  soybeans,  destroying  trypsin  inhib- 
itors, it  was  decided  to  repeat  the  previ- 
ously presented  study,  using  heat-treated 
products.  The  results  are  shown  in'  table 
5.  It  is  interesting  that  heat  treatment  of 
the  isolate  and  of  the  fiber  caused  a signif- 
icant increase  in  weight  gain  as  well  as  in 
PER.  Food  intake  for  the  isolate  doubled 
upon  heat  treatment.  Heating  of  the  soy- 
bean protein  textured  food  did  not  increase 
PER  but  a significant  increase  took  place 
in  weight  gain,  with  a higher  intake  of 


TABLE  5 

Effect  of  cooking  on  the  protein  quality  of  the  isolate,  fiber  and  soybean  protein 
textured  food  (8  rats/group) 


Protein'-. 

V»'t  gain  2 

Avg 

food 

consumed 

PER 

9 

9 

Isolate 

—■5  « 

159 

— 

Fiber 

59±22^ 

309 

1.88  ±0.56 

Soybean  protein  textured  food 

98  ±20 

326 

3.30  ±0.25 

Casein 

118±21 

365 

3.53  ±0.30 

Isolate  (heat-treated) 

81  ±13 

340 

2.44  ± 0.32 

Fiber  (heat-treated) 

72±  11 

320 

2.23  ±0.34 

Soybean  protein  textured  food  (heat-treated) 

138  ±20 

414 

3.38  ±0.19 

Casein  (heat-treated) 

130  ±22 

379 

3.38  ± 0.28 

2 Average  initial  weight,  42  g. 
s Three  animals  out  of  eight  died, 

*5D. 
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food.  Only  weight  gain  was  affected  by 
heating  of  casein. 

Soybean  protein  is  known  to  be  deficient 
in  sulfur-containing  amino  acids,  and 
chemical  and  physical  treatments  are 
applied  in  the  conversion  of  soybean  pro- 
tein to  a simulated  food,  which  could 
change  amino  acid  availability.  It  was, 
therefore,  of  interest  to  learn  whether  or 
not  an  improvement  in  the  nutritive  value 
of  tile  protein  of  the  soybean  protein 
textured  food  could  be  obtained  by  sup- 
plementing it  with  methionine  and  lysine. 

Table  6 shows  the  results  of  the  study. 
Supplementing  the  soybean  protein  tex- 
tured food  with  lysine  has  no  eE'^ct  on 
weight  gain  and  PER.  The  addition  of 
metnionine  caused  only  a slight  increase 
in  both  PER  and  weight  gain.  When  both 
amino  acids  were  added,  however,  there 
was  a significant  increase  in  both  para- 
meters. Table  7 summarizes  the  results  of 
similar  studies,  in  which  raw  and  cooked 
soybean  protein  textured  food  was  supple- 
mented with  the  same  2 amino  acids. 
Examination  of  the  corrected  PER  values 
indicated  that  cooking  caused  an  increase 
in  PER  with  and  without  amino  acid 
supplementation.  The  soybean  protein 
textured  food  has  a lower  PER  than 


dehydrated  beef,  which  gave  also  higher 
values  than  casein. 

Dogs.  The  growth  of  the  two  groups 
of  dogs  is  shown  in  figure  1.  The  growth 
of  the  dogs  fed  the  soybean  protein  tex- 
tured food  was  essentially  the  same  as 
the  growth  of  the  animals  fed  the  natu-ral 
beef  diet.  The  average  total  food  intake, 
as  weU  as  the  protein  ingested,  is  also 
shown  in  the  table.  Food  intake  w'as  higher 
for  the  animals  fed  the  soybean  protein 
textured  food;  however,  the  protein  con- 
tent of  tlie  diet  was  lower  resulting  in  a 
lower  protein  intake  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  animals  fed  the  dehydrated 
beef-containing  diet.  PER  values  were 
calculated  from  the  weight  gained  and  the 
protein  consumed.  These  are  essentially 
equal.  Even  though  the  animals  were  fed 
large  amounts  of  the  soybean  protein 
textured  food,  no  adverse  physiological 
effects  were  observed. 

The  nitrogen  balance  data  are  presented 
in  table  8.  Higher  nitrogen  retention  values 
appear  to  occur  for  the  textured  food  at 
the  higher  levels  of  protein  intake.  Nitro- 
gen balance  was  only  slightly  higher  for 
the  protein  of  dehydrated  beef  than  for 
the  soybean  protein  textured  food  at  the 
l6wer  levels  of  nitrogen  intake.  Negative 


TABLE  6 

Effect  of  methionine  and  lysine  supplementation  on  the  PER  of  soybean  protein 
textured  food  (SPTF)  (18  rats/ group) 


Tre.ntment  Wt  gain  > PER 


Soybean  protein  textured  food 

9 

114±16* 

2.64  ±0.21 

SPTF-f  0.25%  L-lysine*HCl 

120  ±-19 

2.71  ±0.23 

SPTF-f  0.30%  i)i.-methionine 

123  ±20 

2.81  ±0.25 

SPTF-fO.25%  L-lyslne-HCl 
-f  0.3o%  DL-methionine 

130  ±24 

2.95  ±0.34 

1 Average  initial  weight.  49  g. 

* so. 


TABLE  7 

Effect  of  methionine  and  lysine  supplementation  to  the  soybean  protein 
textured  food  fSPTF)  (12  rats/ group) 


Treatment 

Wt  gain  > 

PER 

Soybean  protein  textured  food 

B 

123  ±23* 

2.57  ±0.1 9 

(SPTF)  (re-cooked) 

131  ±22 

2.68  ±0.22 

SPTF -f  lysine  -f  methionine 

123  ±24 

2.76  ±0.30 

SPTF-flysine-fmethionIne  (re-cooked) 

121  ±17 

2.97  ±0.25 

Casein 

122±21 

2.77±0.18 

Dehydrated  beef 

149±26 

3.07  ±0.28 

> Average  initial  weight.  45  g. 

* SD. 
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Fig.  1 Growth  of  young  dogs  fed  soybean  protein  textured  food. and  dehydrated  beef; 
Average  6 dogs/group.  A,  dehydrated  beef;  Oi  soybean  protein  textured  food. 

• ■ SPTF’  Deh^rated 


Wt  gain,  g/day  62.7  63.8 

Food  consumed,  g 6325  5835 

Protein  intake,  g 1714  1921 

PER  2.20  2.00 


balances  were  obtained  at  intakes  of  nitro- 
gen under  200  mg  N/kg/day.  Despite 
these  differences,  the  results  indicate  that 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  two  protein 
sources  is  essentially  the  same.  Weight 
gains  were  higher  for  dogs  fed  dehydrated 
beef.  The  animals  started  losing  weight 
at  nitrogen  intakes  below  100  ing/kg/day. 


True  protein  digestibility  and  biological 
value  were  90.0  and  68.3% , respectively, 
for  the  soybean  protein  textured  food, 
calculated  at  a nitrogen  intake  of  261  mg/ 
kg  body  weight/day.  For  dehydrated  beef, 
true  protein  digestibility  was  87.0%  and 
its  biological  value  67.4%  , calculated  at 
the  292-mg  nitrogen  intake  level. 
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Children.  Table  9 shows  the  nitrogen 
balance  results  in  the  children  fed  whole 
milk  and  the  soybean  protein  textured 
food  at  an  intake  of  2 g of  protein/kg/ 
day.  Nitrogen  absorption  and  retention 
were  essentially  the  same  for  both  protein 
foods  at  this  level  of  protein  intake.  The 
differences  in  nitrogen  intake  and  retention 
between  the  2 groups  were  not  statistic- 
ally significant,  although  they  were  so  with 
respect  to  nitrogen  absorbed  when  expres- 
sed on  an  absolute  basis.  Table  10  shows 
nitrogen  balance  results  in  the  children 
fed  decreasing  levels  of  protein  intake 
from  the  soybean  protein  textured  food. 
Nitrogen  retention  and  absorption  de- 
creased as  nitrogen  intake  decreased. 
Regression  lines  between  nitrogen  intake 
(NI)  and  nitrogen  retention  (NR)  and 
between  nitrogen  absorption  (NA)  and 


nitrogen  retention  (NR)  were  calculated 
from  nitrogen  intakes  below  160  mg.  The 
first  equation  was  NR  = —59.8  + 0.433 
NI  (r  = 0.64)*  and  the  second,  NR  = 
- 44.7  + 0.534  NA  (r  = 0.61).  Nitrogen 
equilibrium  was  obtained  when  the 
children  received  approximately  138  mg 
of  nitrogen  from  the  soybean  protein 
textured  food,  as  compared  with  97  mg 
from  milk." 

DISCUSSION 

From  the  initial  studies  with  rats,  the 
results  indicate  that  the  protein  value  of 
the  soybean  protein  textured  food  is 
equivalent  to  about  92%  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  casein  and  of  dehydrated  beef, 

1*  Bressani,  R.,  F.  Viler!.  D.  Wilson,  J.  Alvarado  and 
M.  B^har  1966  The  protein  value  of  several  animal 
and  vegetable  proteins  in  children.  Federation  Proc., 
25  (2,  part  1);  299  (abstract). 


TABLE  8 

Nitrogen  balance  results  in  dogs 


Protein 

Nitrogen 

Wt 

Intake 

Fecal 

Urine 

Absorbed 

Retained 

mg/kg/day 

mg/kg/day 

mg/kg/day 

mg/kg/day 

mg/kg/day 

kg 

SPTF  » 

630  ±20* 

65±16 

228  ±35 

565  ±25 

337±45 

7.416 

DB* 

619±28 

- 111±18 

247  ±27 

508  ±27 

261  ±26 

8.084 

SPTF 

DB 

SPTF 

516±42 

63±15 

188  ±22 

453  ±44 

265  ±51 

8.408 

4 19  ±23* 

63±11 

158±38 

356±26 

198  ±45 

8.741 

DB 

469  ±24 

98  ±27 

211  ±24 

371±30 

160  ±32 

8.443 

SPTF 

261  ±36 

55±13 

138  ±24 

206  ±32 

68  ±40 

8.947 

DB 

292  ±33 

69±21 

149±22 

223  ±24 

74  ±33 

9.884 

SPTF< 

190 

45 

172 

145 

-27 

9.462 

DB 

156±16 

66±9 

111±29 

90±21 

“21  ±19 

9.959 

SPTF 

99±17 

40±7 

102±16 

59±15 

-43  ±25 

9.074 

DB 

93±5 

43  ±8 

101±25 

50±9 

-51±21 

10.008 

SPTF 

48±9 

31  ±7 

70  ±10 

17±7 

-53±14 

9.065 

DB 

57±15 

38±14 

81±  16 

19±16 

-62  ±21 

9.844 

SPTF 

0 

23±6 

65  ±14 

— 

— 

8.596 

DB 

0 

31±11 

66  ±12 

— 

— 

9.473 

I SPTF  = soybean  protein  textured  food. 

* SD. 

> DB  = dehydrated  beef. 

* Average  of  one  dog  for  2 four*day  balance  periods. 


TABLE  9 

Nitrogen  balance  of  children  fed  milk  and  soybean  protein  textured  food  (SPTF) 
at  2 g protcin/hg/day 


Protein 

food 

Nitrogen 

Intake 

Fecal 

Urine 

Absorbed 

Retained 

Absorption 

Retention 

mg/kg/day 

mg/kg/day 

mg/kg/day 

mg/kg/day 

% of  intake 

Milk 

342 

52 

210 

290 

80 

84.8 

23.4 

SPTF 

312 

46 

183 

266 

82 

85.2 

26.6 

t value  (df  31) 

1.43(ns)  » 

2.99(s)  * 

O.lO(ns) 

> Not  significant, 
t Significant. 
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TABLE  10 

Nitrogen  balance  of  children  fed  decreasing  levels  of  protein  front  soybean  protein  textured  food 


Protein 

intake 

Nltrocen 

Intake 

Fecal 

Urine 

Absorbed 

Retained 

Absorption  Retention 

g/hg/day 

mg/hg/day 

mg/hg/day 

mg/hg/day 

mg/kg/day 

mg/hg/day 

% of  intake 

1.5 

231  ±14  » 

42±  11 

140±11 

190±11 

49±10 

81.8  21.2 

1.0 

156  ±7 

36  ±14 

111  ±13 

120±15 

9±16 

76.9  5.8 

0.75  » 

114±10 

32±3 

92  ±13 

82  ±12 

-10±9 

71.9  -8.8 

0.50 

78  ±3 

30  ±7 

75  ±12 

48  ±7 

-27±16 

61.5  -34.6 

— 

24  ±6 

61  ±13 

— 

— 

— — 

* so. 

* Average  of  5 children  only. 


based  on  the  PER  values  obtained  at  the 
11.6,  11.7  and  12.2%  protein  diet,  re- 
spectively. The  soybean  protein  textured 
food  gave  essentially  the  same  weight 
gain  as  casein  and  dehydrated,  beef  at 
comparable  protein  levels.  The  piatability 
of  the  food  was  extremely  good  as  judged 
from  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
the  rats,  varying  between  347  to  441  g/ 
rat  in  28  days.  Tlie  blood  chemistry  of  the 
animals  fed  the  soybean  protein  textured 
food  was  similar  to  the  blood  picture  ob- 
tained with  animals  fed  casein.  Fresh 
liver  weight  correlated  \/itIi  body  weight 
for  both  casein  and  the  soybean  protein 
textured  food.  High  fa!  content  of  the 
liver  in  rats  fed  the  low  protein  level  is 
commonly  found,  and  it  concurs  with  re- 
sults of  investigators  working  with  various 
protein  sources  at  low  levels  of  protein 
intake.  It  is  known  that  low  protein  diets, 
in  spite  of  good  amino  acid  balance,  cause 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  (7—9). 

The  NPU  method  of  protein  evaluation 
applied  to  the  soybean  protein  textured 
food  also  indicated  that  it  has  a slightly 
lower  nutritive  value  than  casein  and,  on 
a relative  basis,  94.4%  of  the  casein  value 
concurring  with  calculations  based  on 
PER.  The  low  PER  value  for  the  protein 
isolate  can  be  attributed  to  the  presence, 
in  the  protein,  of  residual  soybean  growth 
inhibitors,  or  to  other  substances  derived 
from  the  process  of  extraction  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  protein.  From  the  results  it 
appears  that  either  the  inhibitor  or  an- 
other substance  is  eliminated  in  the  process 
of  changing  the  isolate  into  fiber.  The 
significant  increase  in  both  PER  and  NPU 
from  the  fiber  to  the  final  product  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  egg  albumin  being  added, 
eliminating  in  this  manner  at  least  part 


of  the  methionine  deficiency  inherent  in 
soybean  protein  (10,  11).  In  general,  PER 
correlated  well  with  NPU  for  all  products, 
except  for  the  isolate.  However,  the  dis- 
crepancy can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
the  duration  of  the  test  for  each  assay. 
NPU  assays  run  for  10  days  (4)  while 
PER  assays  take  28  days,  permitting  any 
physiologically  adverse  substance  to  ac- 
cumulate and  act  against  the  performance 
of  the  animal.  The  animals  consuming 
the  isolate  gained  weight  during  the  first 
2 weeks  of  the  PER  assay,  but  lost  weight 
during  the  last  two,  which  resulted  in 
lower  growth  and  PER  values. 

The  results  obtained  when  the  materials 
were  cooked  indicate  that  this  process 
eliminated  the  growth-inhibiting  substan- 
ces present  in  the  isolate.  Very  little  effect 
was  obtained  when  the  fiber  or  the  final 
product  were  heated,  although  there  was  a 
definite  tendency  to  consume  more  food. 
It  is  well  known  that  soybean  flour  must 
be  properly  heat-treated  to  obtain  maximal 
nutritional  value,  although  excess  heat 
can  decrease  its  protein  quality  (10,  12. 
13).  Improvement  in  the  protein  quality 
resulting  from  controlled  heat  treatment 
is  due  to  the  destruction  of  soybean  tryp- 
sin inhibitors  (14,  15),  and  to  probable 
modifications  of  the  protein,  permitting  a 
more  complete  digestibility  and  utilization 
of  the  sulfur  amino  acids , which  are 
limiting  in  soybean  protein  (13,  15,  16). 
Recently,  Longenecker  et  al.  (17)  reported 
that  soybean  protein  isolate  may  contain 
good  quality  protein,  but  often  requires 
mild  heat  treatment  to  bring  out  the  maxi- 
mal protein  value. 

From  the  results  of  amino  acid  supple- 
mentation, the  soybean  protein  textured 
food  appears  to  be  mildly  deficient  in  both 
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lysine  and  methionine,  since  the  addition 
of  both  acids  together  uicreased  PER  val- 
ues particularly  when  the  food  v/as  fur- 
ther heat-treated.  The  effect  was  not  as 
marked  when  the  material  was  unheated, 
suggesting  that  the  treatment  applied, 
although  mild,  pvobaMy  caused  some 
decrease  in  the  availability  of  both  amino 
acids.  It  is  also  probable  that  even  the 
final  product  still  contained  some  inhibi- 
tor \Vhich  did  not  allo\\^  for  the  supple- 
ments to  express  their  beneficial  effects  on 
increasing  protein  quality.  7'he  response 
obtained  with  young  grooving  dogs  fed  the 
soybean  protein  textured  food  was  similar 
to  that  obtained  with  dehydrated  beef, 
indicating  again  its  excellent  protein 
quality.  No  adverse  physiological  effects 
were  noted  during  the  entire  experimental 
period.  Assuming  that  the  fmal  food  still 
contained  physiologically  ad\‘erse  substan- 
ces, these  did  not  show  Ihoii*  effect  on  the 
dogs,  probably  because  the  food  \vas  heated 
before  consumption,  thi  s eliiiiinating  the 
possible  factors.  The  nitrogen  balance  re- 
sults obtained  W'ith  dogs  indicate  again 
the  high  protein  quality  of  the  soybean 
protein  textured  food  studied. 

With  respect  to  the  studies  with  children, 
the  soybean  protein  textured  food  was 
readily  accepted  by  all  mid  there  \vere  no 
adverse  effects  at  any  time  during  the 
experiment. 

Using  the  endogenous  fecal  and  urinary 
nitrogen  c.xcretioii  values,  and  the  nitrogen 
balance  values  at  the  1 g of  protein  level 
of  intake,  the  true  protein  digestibility 
and  the  biological  value  of  the  protein  in 
the  soybean  protein  te.^; lured  food  w'as 
calculated  according  to  the  formula  of 
Mitchell  (d,  18).  These  values  are  9S.3 
and  65.3% , respectively.  At  an  intake  of 
0.75  g of  protein  per  kg  body  \veight,  true 
proiein  digestibility  was  found  to  be 
93.0%,  ancl  the  biological  value,  70.8%- 

Similar  calculation  from  data  obtained 
on  children  of  ages  similar  to  the  ages  of 
the  subjects  used  in  this  study,  and  fed 
milk  protein,  indicated  that  the  true  pro- 
tein digestibility  and  biological  value  are 
92.0  and  80.6% 

It  can  be  concluded  then  that  the  pro- 
tein quality  of  the  soybean  protein  textured 
food  is  high  (about  80%  of  the  protein 
quality  of  milk),  with  adequate  digesti- 


bility; it  is  readily  acceptable  and  free  of 
adverse  physiological  effects. 
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Note  to  Leader:  The  nonfat  dry  milk  for  sale  in  f^rocery  stores  is  generally  the  instant 
type.  In  the  Family  Food  Donation  Program,  most  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  distributed 
is  the  non-instant  type.  This  slide  presentation  is  designed  to  show  families  how  to  make 
fluid  skim  milk  from  non-instant,  nonfat  dry  milk  and  how  it  can  be  used  in  preparing 
good  foods. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LEADER: 

• Before  showing  the  slides  you  may  want  to  Discuss  **A  Daily  Food  Guide — some 
choices  for  thrifty  families.”  This  large  poster  (FNS-13)  features  the  four  food  groups 
and  tells  how  many  servings  from  the  milk  group  are  needed  daily  by  each  family 
member.  (See  page  2 for  instructions  for  ordering  the  poster  and  %and  out”  mate* 
rials). 

• Point  out  that  the  USDA  donated  nonfat  dry  milk  is  fortified  v/ith  vitamins  A and  D. 

• You  may  want  to  have  fluid  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  chilled  and  some  of  the  other 
recipes  prepared  ahead  of  time  for  a tasting  party  aftei  showing  the  slides. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LEADER: 

The  recipes  demonstrated  in  this  series  are  listed  below  with  the  appropriate  slides: 

• Fluid  Skim  Milk  (Slides  No.  6-14) 

• Buttermilk  (Slides  No.  16-19) 

• Cheese  Soup  (Slides  No.  20  - 24) 

• Hot  Cocoa  (Slides  No.  25  - 29) 

• Creamed  Chicken  or  Turkey  (Slides  No.  30-36) 

• Buttermilk  Cornbread  (Slid^  No.  37-39) 

• Raisin-Rice  Pudding  (Slides  No.  40-44) 

• Chocolate  Pudding  (Slides  No.  45-<i8) 

The  recipes  printed  in  the  back  of  this  guide  can  be  reproduced  locally  by  multilith  or 
offset  printing. 

You  may  want  to  use  the  following  FNS  publications  as  "hand  out”  pieces  when  you  show 
"Recipes  Using  Non-instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  and  Other  Donated  Foods”: 

Daily  Food  Guide — some  choices  for  thrifty  families,  FNS-13 
Donated  Nonfat  Dry  Milk — a good  choice  for  the  thrifty  family  FNS-17 
Cheese — a good  choice  for  the  thrifty  family,  FNS-14 
Enriched  Rice-^  good  choice  for  the  thrifty  family,  FNS-^ 

Copies  of  these  leaflets  and  the  large  poster  of  the  Daily  Food  Guide  (FNS-13)  can  be 
ordered  from  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20250 
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1.  The  nonfat  dry  milk  donated  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  fortified  with  vitamins  A and  D.  It  is  generally 
the  non-instant  type.  If  simple  directions  are  followed, 
it  is  easy  to  make  fluid  skim  milk  from  the  non-instant 
nonfat  dry  milk. 


Note  to  leader:  One  cup  of  the  reconstituted  fluid  milk 
provides  500  lU  of  vitamin  A and  100  lU  of  vitamin  D. 


2.  Milk  is  an  important  food  for  every  person  in  the  family. 
It  is  nourishing  in  many  ways.  It  is  especially  good  for 
building  strong  bones,  good  teeth,  and  muscles. 


3.  Nonfat  dry  milk  is  just  like  fresh  whole  milk  in  the 
amount  of  nourishment  it  gives  you,  except  that  the  fat 
has  been  removed  from  it. 


4.  When  you  replace  the  water  that  has  been  taken  away 
while  drying  the  milk,  you  have  fluid  skim  milk.  For 
those  who  need  to  watch  their  weight,  using  skim  milk 
is  an  ideal  place  to  start.  A glass  of  fluid  skim  milk  has 
' about  70  calories  less  than  a glass  of  regular  fluid  whole 
milk. 


5.  Nonfat  dry  milk  made  into  fluid  skim  milk  is  good  to 
drink  and  to  use  in  cooking.  Here  are  three  types  of 
kitchen  utensils  that  are  handy  for  mixing  the  dry  milk 
into  water — a rotary  beater,  a glass  jar  with  tight  fitting 
lid,  and  a wire  whip. 
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6.  To  make  fluid  milk  using  a wire  whip,  put  5 cups  of  water 
into  a bowl.  Measure  the  nonfat  dry  milk  in  a cup  that 
can  be  leveled  across  the  top  with  the  straight  edge  of  a 
knife. 

Note  to  Leader:  Point  out  that  instant  nonfat  dry  milk 
is  lighter  and  fluffier  than  the  non-instant  and  that  1% 
cups  of  instant  nonfat  dry  milk  would  be  needed  in  place 
of  1 cup  of  non-instant. 


7.  Add  the  dry  milk  to  the  water.  Then  stir  and  mix  with  the 
whip  until  the  fluid  milk  is  free  from  lumps.  The  milk  can 
be  used  immediately  for  cooking.  Skim  milk  for  drinking 
will  taste  better  if  it  is  chilled  tefore  serving. 


8.  To  make  fluid  skim  milk  with  a rotary  beater,  put  the 
water  into  a bowl. 


9.  Then  add  the  nonfat  dry  milk  and  beat  until  smooth.  The 
foam  will  go  away  after  the  skim  milk  stands  for  awhile. 


10.  Unless  it  is  to  be  used  right  away,  put  the  fluid  skim  milk 
into  a clean  container  that  can  be  closed  tightly. 


11.  Store  it  where  it  c^n  be  chilled  quickly. 


12.  To  mix  and  store  milk  in  the  same  container,  use  a large 
jar.  Add  the  dry  milk  to  the  measured  water. 


13.  Screw  on  a leakproof  lid.  Then  shake  the  jar  until  the 
milk  has  no  lumps  left  in  it. 


14.  The  milk  can  go  straight  into  the  refrigerator. 


15.  After  the  package  is  opened,  unused  nonfat  dry  milk 
needs  a little  special  attention  to  keep  it  easy  to  mix 
and  fresh  in  flavor.  Put  the  powder  into  an  airtight 
container  such  as  a jar  or  leave  the  dry  milk  in  its  own 
plastic  bag  and  close  it  tightly  with  a rubberband,  a wire 
fastener,  or  even  a spring-type  clothespin. 
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16.  Buttermilk  can  also  be  made  from  nonfat  dry  milk.  Like 
skim  milk,  buttermilk  is  low  in  calories.  The  recipe  for 
makin^i:  a quart  of  buttermilk  from  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
a little  fresh  buttermilk  is  on  the  recipe  sheet. 


17.  Using  the  amounts  given  in  the  recipe,  mix  dry  milk  with 
slightly  warm  water  using  a whip  or  a beater  or  a jar. 
Stir  in  the  buttermilk  “starter.** 


Note  to  Leader:  Point  out  that  homemade  buttermilk 
can  be  used  to  start  the  next  quart.  New  buttermilk 
should  be  bought  if  an  off-flavor  develops. 


18.  Cover  and  let  stand  at  room  temperature  until  it  thickens. 
This  takes  about  8 hours. 


19.  Stir  again  until  smooth.  Then  chill  until  used. 


Note  to  Leader:  Plan  a “Show-Taste-Tell**  demonstration 
especially  for  people  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  butter- 
milk. Show  milk  that  is  clabbered  and  have  chilled  butter- 
milk  and  foods  made  with  buttermilk  ready  for  tasting. 


20.  Cheese  soup  is  made  with  milk,  cheese,  and  vegetables. 
It  is  a Ailing  soup  and  is  almost  all  that  is  needed  for  a 
sturdy  lunch. 
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21.  To  make  the  cheese  soup,  cut  up  carrots  and  celery  and 
cook  them  in  water  just  until  tender. 


Note  to  Leader:  I'oiiit  out  that  amounts  needed  for  mak- 
ing recipes  are  given  on  recipe  sheets  provided. 


22.  Chop  the  onion  and  cook  it  in  fat  in  a saucepan  until  it  is 
tender.  Stir  in  the  flour. 


23.  Then  slowly  stir  in  the  fluid  skim  milk.  Cook  until 
thickened. 


24.  Add  the  cheese  and  vegetables.  Stir  over  low  heat  until 
cheese  melts.  Serve  it  hot. 


25.  Hot  cocoa  is  a treat  at  any  meal  and  is  popular  at  snack 
time  too. 
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26.  Make  hot  cocoa  by  mixing  and  cooking  together  the  cocoa, 
sugar,  and  1 cup  of  water.  Let  it  boil  slowly  for  5 minutes. 


27.  Remove  from  heat  and  add  the  rest  of  the  water. 


28.  Add  the  dry  milk  and  mix  it  in  with  a whip  or  rotary 
beater. 


29.  Heat  the  cocoa,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Stir  to  prevent  stick- 
ing. Add  vanilla  and  a little  salt. 


.30.  Creamed  chicken  or  creamed  turkey  can  be  made  quickly 
when  canned  chicken  or  turkey  is  used. 
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31.  When  there  is  no  donated  chicken  or  turkey,  it’s  a thrifty 
idea  to  buy  whole  chickens  or  a turkey  when  they  are  on 
sale.  Plan  to  have  leftovers  from  a meal  to  make  creamed 
chicken  or  turkey. 


.32.  Use  broth  and  add  milk  to  it  to  make  .3  cups  liquid — 
or  use  all  milk  if  you  have  no  broth. 


33.  Mix  flour  into  melted  fat  in  a pan. 


34.  Slowly  stir  in  the  liquid. 


35.  For  extra  chicken  broth  flavor,  add  a chicken  bouillon 
cube,  if  you  like.  Cook  and  stir  over  medium  heat  until 
boiling:  and  over  low  hea^  until  thickened. 


; 
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36.  Add  the  chicken  or  turkey  and  heat.  Serve  the  creamed 
chicken  or  turkey  over  rice*  biscuits,  noodles,  toast,  or  a 
cooked  vegetable. 


37.  Hot  cornbread  is  very  nutritious  and  makes  a good  meal 
even  better.  Buttermilk  cornbread  on  the  recipe  sheet  can 
be  made  with  homemade  buttermilk. 


38.  Measure  the  dry  ingredients  and  mix  them  together  in  a 
bowl.  Add  the  buttermilk.  Add  the  eggs  and  beat  well. 

Note  to  Leader : You  may  want  to  point  out  that  baking 
soda  is  generally  called  for  when  baking  with  buttermilk 
in  place  of  baking  powder  that  is  used  with  ^weet  milk.** 
Baking  soda  and  baking  powder  cannot  be  used  in  same 
amounts. 


39.  Stir  in  the  melted  fat  or  oil.  Pour  the  batter  into  a greased 
baking  pan  so  that  it  is  half  Ailed.  Bake  in  a preheated 
oven  at  475° F. 


Note  to  Leader:  You  may  want  to  get  the  audience  to  talk 
about  preheating  and  how  full  pans  should  be  Ailed— 
and  why.’ 


40.  Raisin-Rice  Pudding  for  dessert  is  a good  way  to  *^eat" 
milk.  Each  serving  has  about  ^ cup  of  milk  Auid  in  it. 
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41.  A combination  of  nourishinjr  ingredients — dry  milk,  en- 
riched rice,  and  raisins — makes  this  dessert.  Add  the  rice, 
salt,  raisins,  and  fat  to  boiling  water.  Cover  and  cook 
slowly  for  30  minutes. 


42.  Mix  the  dry  milk  and  sugar  and  mix  in  the  warm  water. 


43.  Stir  the  milk-sugar  mixture  and  the  vanilla  into  the 
cooked  rice.  Stir  over  low  heat  until  heated  through. 


44.  The  pudding  is  thin  but  will  thicken  as  it  cools. 


45.  Chocolate  Pudding  is  another  good  dessert.  It  is  quick 
and  easy  when  you  make  it  this  way.  Mix  all  the  dry 
ingredients  in  a pan — the  sugar,  cocoa,  cornstarch,  and 
salt. 
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46.  Then  slowly  stir  in  the  milk. 


47.  Stir  and  cook  over  medium  heat  until  thickened  and 
cook  3 minutes  longer.  Then  stir  in  the  vanilla. 


43.  Serve  the  pudding  hot,  or  if  you  like,  chill  it  first.  All  the 
family  will  enjoy  chocolate  pudding,  but  it  is  a special 
treat  for  the  youngsters. 


49.  Several  of  the  foods  made  here  can  go  together  to  make 
a full  size  dinner  that  is  rich  in  milk.  In  addition  to  the 
milk  to  drink  there  is  milk  to  eat  in  the  Creamed  Turkey 
on  green  peas,  in  the  Buttermilk  Cornbread,  and  in  the 
Raisin-Rice  Pudding.  Sliced  tomatoes  add  a nice  touch 
of  color  and  balance  the  menu. 
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CHEESE  SOUP 

2 carrots 

2 stalks  celery 

1  cup  boiling  water 
Vz  small  onion 

3 tablespoons  fat  (butter  or  margarine) 

% cup  flour 

31/2  cups  fluid  milk 
11/2  cups  cut-up  cheese 
Chop  carrots  and  celery.  Cook  in  boiling 
water  about  10  minutes  until  tender. 

Chop  onion.  Cook  in  fat  until  tender. 

Stir  flour  into  onion.  Add  milk  slowly, 
stirring  until  smooth.  Cook  and  stir  until 
thickened. 

Add  cheese  and  vegetables  and  cooking 
liquid  to  the  milk  mixture.  Stir  over  low 
heat  until  cheese  melts. 

Makes  6 servings,  % cup  each. 

HOT  COCOA 

Vi  cup  cocoa 
Vi  cup  sugar 
6 cups  water 

V/4  cups  nonfat  dry  milk  (not  instant)  or 
2 cups  instant  nonfat  dry  milk 
Vz  teaspoon  vanilla 
Salt,  as  you  like 
Mix  cocoa  and  sugar  in  a pan. 

Stir  in  1 cup  of  the  water. 

Heat  to  boiling  and  cook  5 minutes. 
Remove  from  heat.  Add  rest  of  water. 
Sprinkle  dry  milk  on  top  and  beat  or  stir 
until  smooth. 

Heat  and  stir  but  do  not  boil. 

Add  vanilla  and  salt. 

Makes  6 servings,  about  1 cup  each. 


CHOCOLATE  mILK 

Use  the  recipe  for  Hot  Cocoa.  Do  not  heat 
after  adding  the  milk.  Chill  quickly.  Stir 
before  serving. 

CREAMED  CHICKEN  OR  TURKEY 

V4  cup  fat  (margarine,  butter,  or 
chicken  fat) 

Vi  cup  flour 

3 cups  fluid  milk  (see  note) 

1 bouillon  cube,  if  you  like 

2 cups  cut-up  cooked  or  canned  chicken 

of  turkey  ; * « r''  .*■ 


1 cup  drained  cooked  or  canned  peas,  if 
you  like 

Salt  and  pepper,  as  you  like. 

Melt  fat  in  a pan.  Stir  in  flour.  Add  milk 
slowly,  stirring  until  smooth. 

Cook  and  stir  until  thickened. 

Add  rest  of  ingredients.  Heat. 

Makes  6 servings,  about  Vi  cup  each  with- 
out peas. 

Note:  Part  chicken  broth  may  be  used  In 
place  of  milk.  Serve  Creamed  Chicken  or 
Turkey  over  hot  cooked  bulgur,  rice,  or 
toast. 


BUTTERMILK  CORNBREAD 

2 cups  cornmeal 
2 teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vz  teaspoon  baking  soda 
1 teaspocn  salt 

1 teaspoon  sugar 
V/z  cups  buttermilk 

2 eggs 

3 tablespoons  melted  fat  or  oil 

Mix  cornmeal,  baking  powder,  baking 
soda,  salt,  and  sugar. 

Add  buttermilk  and  eggs.  Beat  well.  Stir 
in  fat  or  oil. 

Fill  a greased  baking  pan  half  full. 

Bake  at  475°F  (hot  oven)  about  20  minutes 
until  browned. 

RAISIN-RICE  PUDDING 

2 cups  water 
Vz  cup  uncopked  rice 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
Vz  cup  raisins 

1 tablespoon  fat  (margarine  or  butter) 

1 cup  nonfat  dry  milk  (not  instant) 
or  2 cups  instant  nonfat  dry  milk 
Vz  cup  sugar 
1 cup  warm  water 
1 teaspoon  vanilla 

Heat  2 cups  water  to  boiling.  Stir  in  rice, 
salt,  raisins,  and  fat.  Lower  heat,  cover  and 
cook  30  minutes.  Remove  from  heat. 

Mix  dry^  milk  and  sugar.  Mix  in  1 cup 
warm  water  until  smooth. 

Add  milk  mixture  and  vanilla  to  rice. 

Stir  over  low  heat  until  hot.  Cool  to 
thicken. 

Makes  6 servings,  Vz  cup  each. 
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CHOCOLATE  PUDDING 

^2  cup  sugar 
cup  cocoa 

3 tablespoons  cornstarch 
K teaspoon  salt 
2^2  cups  fluid  milk 
1 teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  sugar,  cocoa,  cornstarch,  and  salt  in 
a pan.  Add  milk  slowly,  stirring  until 
smooth. 


Cook  and  stir  over  medium  heat  until 
mixture  thickens.  Cook  and  stir  3 minutes 
longer. 

Add  vanilla  and  stir.  Chill  before  serving. 

Makes  6 servings,  '/j  cup  each. 

Chocolate  Pie 

Use  recipe  for  Chocolate  Pudding.  Pour 
cooled  pudding  in  a baked  pie  crust. 


Additional  copies  of  this  slide  presentation  can  be  purchased  from  Photography  Division, 
Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  20250.  Cost  of  the 
50  frame  color  slide  set  is  $8.00.  Two  copies  of  the  narrative  guide  will  accompany  each 
set  of  slides. 


Copies  of  the  filmstrip  can  be  ordered  for  $5.50  from  Photo  Lab.,  Inc.,  3825  Georgia  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  200U. 
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CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY 
NUTRITIVE  COMPOSITION  OF  PRODUCTS 

CONTENTS 

Again  this  year,  we  are  pleased  to  make  available  tables  showing  the  nutritive  com- 
position of  our  products.  These  tables  include  products  which  have  been  recently 
introduced,  and  the  revised  figures  for  those  items  which  have  been  improved.  Up- 
to-date  figures,  representing  the  average  composition  of  products,  are  printed 
annually  to  meet  the  request  of  dietitians,  doctors  and  nutritionists  who  have 
found  this  information  to  be  of  value  in  their  work. 

Page 

Proximate,  Mineral  and  Vitamin  Composition  of 


Campbell  Soup  Company  Products 1 

Recommended  Daily  Dietary  Allowances 8 

Condensed  Soups  in  Exchange  Lists 9 

Other  Campbell  Products  in  Exchange  List 10 


If  there  is  any  additional  information  required,  we  will  do  our  best  to  supply  it. 


Campbell  Soup  Company 
Camden,  New  Jersey  08101 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PLACING  CAMPBELL’S 
SOUPS*  INTO  EXCHANGE  LISTS 


* These  recommendations  are  based  on  a one  cup  portion  when  prepared 
according  to  directions  on  the  label.  If  milk  is  used  in  the  preparation, 
use  part  of  your  daily  requirement.  When  serving  a portion,  be  sure  the 
soup  is  well  blended. 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
1 Bread  and  V2  Fat 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
1 Meat  and  1V2  Bread 

Tomato 

Tomato,  Bisque  of 
Tomato  Rice 

Hot  Oog  Bean 
Split  Pea  with  Ham 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
V4  Meat  and  V2  Bread 

Chicken  Gumbo 
Chicken  Noodle 
Chicken  Noodle-O's 
Chicken  with  Rice 
Chicken  & Stars 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
Vi  Bread  and  V2  Fat 

Asparagus,  Cream  of 

Clam  Chowder  (Manhattan  Style) 

Golden  Vegetable  Noodle-O's 

Minestrone 

Potato,  Cream  of 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
Bread  and  1 Fat 

Celery,  Cream  of 
Chicken,  Cream  of 
Mushroom,  Golden 
Oyster  Stew 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
Vi  Meat  and  Vi  Vegetable  B 

Onion 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
V2  Meat  and  1 Vegetable  B 

Stockpot 

Exchange  Substitution  for 

Vegetable  Beef 

Vi  Bread  and  2 Fat 

Mushroom,  Cream  of 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
V2  Bread  and  1 Vegetable  B 

Vegetable 

Vegetarian  Vegetable 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
Vi  Meat  and  Vi  Bread 

Chicken  Vegetable 
Noodles  & Ground  Beef 
Pepper  Pot 
Scotch  Broth 
Turkey  Noodle 
Turkey  Vegetable 

Frozen  Vegetable  with  Beef,  Old-Fashioned 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
Vegetable  B and  Vi  Fat 

Vegetable,  Old  Fashioned 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
Vi  Meat,  Vi  Bread  and  1 Fat 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
V2  Meat  and  t Bread 

Black  Bean 

Cheddar  Cheese 

Frozen  Clam  Chowder  (New  England  Style) 
Frozen  Oyster  Stew 

Tomato-Beef  Noodle-O's 
Frozen  Green  Pea  with  Ham 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
Vz  Meat,  V2  Bread  and  2 Fat 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
Vi  Meat  and  1V2  Bread 

Bean  with  Bacon 
Chili  Beef 
Green  Pea 

Frozen  Shrimp,  Cream  of 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
V4  Bread,  V2  Meat  and  V2  Fat 

Chicken  'n  Dumplings 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
1 Meat  and  V2  Bread 

Exchange  Substitution  for 
V4  Milk  and  V2  Bread 

Beef 

Potato,  Cream  of 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  AVAILABLE  FOR  PATIENTS. 
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OTHER  CAMPBELL  PRODUCTS*  IN  EXCHANGE  LISTS 


CAMPBELL'S  CANNED  PRODUCTS* 
cup  Portion 
Exchanse  Sitetititlii  fflr 
1 1mi 

Barbecue  Beans 
Pork&Bean^«itt^o^^ 

Exckaast  Sikstititioa  fir 
1 Milt  Vi  Bm< 

Beans  & Franks  in  Tomato  & Molasses  Sauce 

Excbaise  Silstititiia  fir 
Mut  ni  Vt  %tui 

BeansJnBeefinTon^^ 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  PRODUCTS* 
*1  cup  Portion 
ExckMii  SabtititiN  fir 
^ Miat  iwl  2 Bnii 

Excbai(i  SbstitftiH  fir 
Milt  aa<  2Vi  Brui 

Sgajhettnrnjoniat^ai^^ 

Excbaip  SibstHitita  fir 

Mararoni  & Cheese 
''Macar^nlOs^Jwi^ 

Excbaifi  Sikstititiia  fir 
^mat2BrtU  iri2Fat 

^^SgaghettiOsjJji^^ 

Excbaifi  Sabtititiia  fir 
1 Miat  lb  VA  Bfui 

Macaroni  *n  Beef  in  Tomato  Sauce 

Excbaifi  SikstititiM  fir 
1 Whit  2 Bnii  iri  2 Fat 

SpaghettlJiBeefM 

Exchuti  SabtititiH  fir 
1 Miat,mbmaa<2Fat 

Spaghetti  with  Meatballs  in  Tomato  Sauce 

Excbaie  Sabtititin  fir 
IWaat  P/^Brabaa41Fat 

"SpaghettiOs"  with  Meatballs  in  Tomato  Sauce 


Excbaii  Sabtitatiia  fir 
2Vz  Bnai  ib  Vz  Fat 

^jSgajhettiOs|Mr^o^^ 

BOUNTY  MAIN  DISH  PRODUCTS* 
*1  cup  Portion 
Excbafi  Sabtitatiia  far 
2HiatM<r/^Bna< 

ChiliConCarn^^ 

Excbili  Sabtitatiia  fir 
2 Hiat  Bfib,  1 Vit«ta»i  B 

Excbifi  Sabtitatiia  far 

V/i  Wiat,  BreaB  ab  1 Vnatakle  B 

Chicken  Stew 


SWANSON  BRAND 
FROZEN  PREPARED  PRODUCTS 
INDIVIDUAL  MEAT  PIES 
(8  ounces  each) 

Excbifi  Sabtitatiia  fir 

V/2  Meat,  2 BnaB,  1 Vititabe  B aid  3 Fat 

Excbati  Sabtitatiia  fir 
1 1Biat  3 Bnad,  1 Vigitahli  B aad  4 Fat 

Excbap  SabtitatlH  fir 
1 Miat,  2 Bnad,  1 Vnitalili  B and  4 Fat 

DEEP  DISH  MEAT  PIES 
(16  ounces  each) 

Excbafi  Sabtitatiia  fir 
3 Miat  3 Bnad,  1 Vifitalile  B wd  3 Fat 

Beef  Pie 

Excbifi  Sabtitatiia  far 
3 Wait  3 Bnad,  1 Vifetalile  B aad  5 Fat 

Chicken  Pie 


Other  products  that  you  may  serve  but  do  not  need  to  measure  are: 


Beef  Broth  (Bouillon)  Tomato  Juice 

Consomme  (beef,  gelatin  added)  "V-8"  Cocktail  Vegetable  Juice 

These  recommendations  have  been  developed  by  Campbell  Soup  Com- 
pany, based  on  the  Standard  Exchange  Units  set  foii;h  by  American 
Dietetic  Association,  American  Diabetes  Association,  and  Public  Health 
Service  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
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FOOD  VALUE  STRETCHERS 
Recipes  Using 
Evaporated  Milk 
and  Other  Donated  Foods 


Suggestions  for  Leader: 


As  you  show  the  slides  you  may  want  to  teach  how  cups 
and  spoons  and  other  common  household  items  can  be 
used  in  making  these  recipes. 

Perhaps  you  can  set  up  a display  showing  measuring 
equipment  and  items  that  can  be  substituted. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  needed  to  supplement  donated  food 
make  a colorfu  I display.  Use  "Good  Buys"  - either  fresh 
or  canned. 


NARRATIVE  GUIDE  for  Slide  Set  and  Filmstrip  Presentation  C-152 

November  1968  ■ Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  ■ U<  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Note  to  Leader:  This  slide  presentation  has  as  its  Before  showing  the  slides,  you  will  want  to  do  a 
main  objective  to  show  families  how  to  use  some  little  introduction.  This  commentary  is  just  a 
of  the  donetad  foods  especially  evaporated  milk  suggestion, 
in  preparing  good  meals. 


1.  Milk  is  an  important  food  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Many 
of  the  foods  in  our  meals  can  be  made  with  evaportat^  milk. 
Donated  evaporated  milk  is  of  the  same  high  quality  as  any  of  the 
name  brands  sold  in  the  stores.  You  can  use  donated  evaporated 
milk  or  any  name  brand  that  you  buy  to  make  the  recipes  you  are 
going  to  see. 


2.  Frosted  Oatmeal  Cookies  are  good  for  dessert  ~ or  a snack 
between  meals.  To  make  the  cookies,  put  brown  sugar,  butter  and 
egg  into  a bowl  and  mix  well. 

Note  to  Leader:  Point  out  that  margarine  or  other  fat  may  be  used  in 
place  of  butter. 


5.  Flour  does  not  have  to  be  sifted.  To  measure  flour,  spoon  it  lightly 
into  a cup. 
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6.  Level  off  with  straight  edge  of  knife. 


7.  Mix  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  nutmeg  together  in  a bowl. 


8.  Add  flour  mixture  to  oat  mixture.  Stir  well  to  mix. 


9.  Grease  baking  pan. 


10.  Drop  cookie  dough  onto  pan.  Leave  space  in  between  for  cookies 
to  spread  in  baking. 


11.  Bake  cookies  at  350^ F (moderate  oven)  for  18  to  20  minutes,  or 
until  cookies  are  golden,  brown. 

I Note  to  Leader:  Point  out  that  the  oven  should  be  preheated.  ] 
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If  you  want  frosting  for  the  cookies,this  is  an  easy  one  to  make. 
Mix  confectioners  sugar,  vanilla  and  evaporated  milk  in  a small 
bowl.  Stir  until  free  from  lumps. 


Note  to  Leader:  Point  out  that  if  frosting  is  too  thick  to  spread 
easily,  a few  drops  of  evaporated  milk  can  be  stirred  in  to  thin  it  If 
frosting  is  too  thin,  a little  more  confectioners  sugar  can  be  stirred  in. 


13.  Spread  frosting  onto  cookies  after  they  have  been  cooled. 


14.  The  recipe  for  Frosted  Oatmeal  Cookies  is  on  your  recipe  sheet 


15.  A good  salad  for  the  family  is  Calico  Slaw.  To  make  the  slaw, 
dean  and  wash  the  cabbage,  turnip,  carrot,  onion  and  apple.  Shred 
cabbage,  carrot  and  turnip.  Core  and  chop  the  apple.  Chop  the 
green  pepper  and  slice  the  onion  thin.  Mix  vegetables  and  apple  in 
a large  bowl. 


Note  to  Leader:  Point  out  "Vegetables  can  be  chopped  with  a knife 
when  you  do  not  have  a grater." 


16.  To  make  dressing  for  the  slaw,  add  sugar  to  evaporated  milk  and 
stir  well.  Add  salt  and  pepper. 


17.  Stir  in  vinegar,  a tablespoon  at  a time. 
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18.  Pour  dressing  over  vegetables  and  apple.  Mix  well.  Cover  and  chill 
in  refrigerator  for  about  an  hour. 


19.  This  shows  the  finished  Calico  Slaw  garnished  with  lettuce  leaves. 


20.  A cheese  sauce  can  give  variety  and  flavor  to  many  foods.  Before 
starting  to  cook  the  sauce,  shred  or  cut  up  the  amount  of  cheese 
called  for  in  the  recipe. 

Note  to  Leader:  Point  out  that  cheese  needs  to  be  in  fine  pieces  so  it 
will  melt  easily  over  tow  heat 


21 .  Melt  butter  or  margarine  over  low  heat  Stir  in  flour  and  mix  well. 


23.  Stir  in  a can  of  evaporated  milk.  Cook  over  medium  heat  until 
thickened,  stirring  all  the  time. 
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24.  Add  cheese.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  until  cheese  is  melted. 


25.  Hot  cheese  sauce  is  good  over  cooked  vegetables,  rice,  meat  loaf, 
combread,  and  scrambled  eggs. 


26.  It  is  easy  to  make  scrambled  eggs  with  donated  Scrambled  Egg 
Mix.  A simple  way  is  to  add  the  dry  mix  to  the  warm  water  in  a 
jar. 

I Note  to  Leader:  Call  attention  to  funnel  made  of  brown  paper.  | 


27.  Cover  jar  tightly  and  shake  until  well  mixed. 


28.  Pour  fiom  the  jar  into  a heated  greased  fry  pan.  Cook  over 
medium  heat  until  eggs  are  firm.  Stir  now  and  then. 


29.  Another  way  is  to  put  egg  mix  and  warm  water  in  a bowl.  Beat 
until  well  mixed. 
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31.  Scrambled  eggs  are  good  for  lunch.  A good  vegetable  to  go  with 
scrambled  eggs  is  cabbage  with  cheese  sauce. 


32.  Scrambled  eggs  are  good  for  breakfast  — but,  they  are  also  good 
for  any  meal  of  the  dayl 


33.  Peanutty  milk  is  easy  to  make  for  a between  ^ meal  snack.  To 
make  the  drink,  mix  salt  and  sugar  with  peanut  butter. 
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34.  Stir  water  Into  peanut  butter  mixture,  a little  at  a time. 


Stir  in  a can  of  evaporated  milk,  mixing  until  smooth.  Cover  and 
store  In  refrigerator  until  chilled. 
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36.  Peanutty  milk  drink  and  cookies  go  well  together  for  special  party 
treat  for  the  youngsters. 


37.  Ground  beef  is  easy  to  use  and  can  be  used  to  make  many  good 
meat  dishes.  The  next  recipe  is  for  ground  beef  mix.  It  can  be  used 
to  make  hamburger  patties. 


38.  The  ground  beef  mix  can  also  be  used  to  make  meat  loaf,  stuffed 
green  peppers,  stuffed  cabbage  rolls  and  in  many  other  ways. 


39.  Ground  beef  is  a good  meat  buy. 


40.  To  make  a ground  beef  mix  which  can  be  used  in  many  ways,  start 
with  a pound  of  ground  beef.  Add  1/4  cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs. 

Note  to  Leader:  Point  out  that  in  place  of  dry  bread  crumbs  any  one 
of  the  following  can  be  used: 

1/4  cup  uncooked  commeal 
2/3  cup  uncooked  rolled  oats  or  rolled  wheat 
1 cup  soft  breed  crumps  (about  1%  slices  bread  pulled  into  small 
cnimbe). 
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41.  Chop  1 medium  onion  and  add  to  meat  and  crumbs  in  bowl.  Add 
1 teaspoon  salt  and  a sprinkle  of  pepper. 
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42.  Pour  2/3  cup  evaporated  milk  into  the  bowl  with  the  beef, 
crumbs,  onion,  salt  and  pepper. 


43.  Mix  lightly,  but  well.  Use  at  once  to  make  a meat  dish  for  your 


Note  to  Leader:  A fork  especially  desisted  for  mixing  jobs  is  shown 
here.  However,  a regular  table  fork  is  a "good  tool"  for  mixing  jobs 
such  at  this. 


44.  The  ground  beef  mix  can  be  shaped  into  balls  and  used  in  making 
many  meat  ball  dishes. 

Note  to  Leader:  The  ground  beef  mix  makes  12  meat  bells,  using  a 
scant  1/4  cup  of  the  mix  for  each  ball.  A 1/4  cup  measure  makes  it 
easy  to  turn  out  meat  balls  of  the  same  size.  However,  meat  balls  of 
equal  size  could  be  made  using  a large  spoon,  for  example,  in 
scooping  up  meat  mixture  to  shape  into  balls. 


45.  Melt  butter  or  shortening  in  a fry  pan  over  medium  heat  Add 
meat  balls  and  cook  to  brown.  Turn  meat  balls  over  now  arKl  then 
to  brown  all  sides. 


46.  It  is  easy  to  make  Spaghetti  and  Meat  Balls  — and  use  only  one 
pan.  After  the  meat  balls  are  browned,  add  chopped  green  pepper 
and  onion,  and  cook  until  tender.  Pour  tomato  juice  over  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  oregano.  Bring  to  a boil,  and  add  spaghetti 
broken  into  small  pieces.  Cover  pan  and  cook  over  veiv  low  heat 
40  minutes,  or  until  spaghetti  Is  tender. 


Note  to  Leader;  If  oregano  is  not  a common  seasoning  in  your  area, 
rubbed  sage  could  be  suggested  in  its  place  --  or  the  mention  of  this 
seasoning  omitted.  A small  bey  leaf,  crumbled  iri  pieces,  is  also  a 
good  saesonar  if  that  is  popular  in  your  arae. 
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47.  This  Easy  Spaghetti  and  Meat  Balls  is  a good  dish  for  supper. 


Note  to  Leader:  Cut  up  donated  cheese  (or  Parmesan  cheese  if  it  is 
commonly  used  in  your  area)  may  be  sprinkled  over  Spaghotti  and 
Moat  Balls  before  serving. 


48.  Meat  Balls  Spanish-style  is  also  a good  dish  that  can  be  cooked  in 
only  one  pan.  After  the  meat  balls  are  browned,  add  chopped 
green  pepper  and  onion,  and  cook  until  tender.  Peel  and  cut  up 
four  tomatoes  and  add  to  pan.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Mix 
a can  of  tomato  paste  with  a can  of  water  and  pour  into  pan. 
Cover  pan  and  cook  over  low  heat  30  minutes. 


Note  to  Leader:  1/2  cup  sliced  stuffed  olives  can  be  added  with  the 
tomatoes,  if  they  are  available  and  commonlv  used.  As  a saesoner,  a 
small  dove  of  g^ic  can  be  cut  fine  and  added.  Also  a drop  or  two  of 
hot  liquid  pepper  seaKMiing  can  be  added  if  this  is  a common 
ingradi^ 

If  fresh  tomatoes  ara  not  in  season  and  not  available  as  a good  buy,  a 
larga  can  of  tomatoes  (1  lb.  12  oz.)  can  be  used  instead.  Drain  liquid 
from  canned  tomatoes  and  use  2/3  cup  for  mixing  with  tomato 
paste.  If  there  is  additional  liquid  from  canned  tomatoes,  mix  with  a 
little  Hour  and  add  to  pan  during  last  few  minutes  of  cooking. 


1 


49.  Serve  Meat  Balls  Spanish-style  over  hot  cooked  rice  — or  bulgar. 


Note  to  Laadar:  The  hot  cooked  rice  shown  with  the  Meat  Balls 
Spanish-style  has  been  colored  with  saffron  to  make  it  yellow.  Plain 
rice  or  bulgar  would  be  equally  good. 
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FROSTED  OATMEAL  COOKIES 


1  cup  brown  sugar,  packed 
1/2  cup  soften^  fat  (butter,  margarine  or 
shortening) 

1 egg 

1 cup  evaporated  milk 
VA  cups  uncooked  rolled  oats 

Put  sugar,  fat  and  egg  in  a bowl.  Mix  well.  Stir  in 
evaporated  milk.  Mix  in  oats.  Mix  together  flour, 
salt,  nutmeg  and  baking  powder  in  a small  bowl. 
Add  to  oat  mixture,  stirring  to  mix  well.  Drop 
dough  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  baking  paa  Leave 


2  cups  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  teaspoon  nutmeg 
2 teaspoons  baking  powder 
Easy  Vanilla  Frosting,  if  you  like 


room  for  cookies  to  spread.  Bake  at  350°F. 
(moderate  oven)  until  lightly  browned,  about  18  to 
20  minutes.  When  cold,  spread  tops  with  frostinf. 
If  you  like,  leave  cookies  plain  — they  are  good 
that  way,  too.  Mak^  2%  dozen  cookies. 


EASY  VANILLA  FROSTING 


VA  cups  confectioners  sugar* 

1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  sugar,  vanilla  and  evaporated  milk  in  a small 
bowl.  Stir  until  free  from  lumps.  If  frosting  is  too 
thick  to  spread  easily,  stir  in  a few  drops  more 


3  tablespoons  evaporated  milk  (about) 

evaporated  milk.  If  frosting  is  too  thin,  add  a little 
nrx>re  confectioners  sugar. 

*Conf actio ners  sugar  is  sometimes  called 
powdered  sugv. 


CALICO  SLAW 


1/2  small  head  cabbage 

1 rr;edium  turnip 

2 medium  carrots 
1- apple 

1/2  green  pepper 
1 green  onion 

Clean  and  wash  vegetables  and  apple.  Shred  or 
chop  cabbage,  turnip  and  carrots.  Core  and  chop 
apple.  Chop  green  pepper.  Slice  green  onion.  Place 
vegetables  and  apple  in  a large  bowl.  There  should 
be  about  5 cups.  To  make  dressing,  add  sugar  to 


Droning 

1/2  cup  evaporated  milk 
4 tablespoons  sugar 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
1/8  teaspoon  pepper 
4 tablespoons  vinegar 

evaporated  milk  and  stir  well.  Add  salt  and  pepper. 
Stir  in  vinegar  a tablespoon  at  a time.  Pour  dressing 
over  vegetables  and  apple  in  bowl.  Mix  lightly. 
Cover  bowl  and  chill  in  refrigerator  about  1 hour. 
Makes  6 servings. 


CHEESE  SAUCE 


2 tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
2 tablespoons  flour 
1/2  cup  water 
Melt  butter  (or  margarine)  in  saucepan  over  low 
hMt  Mix  in  flour.  Stir  in  water,  then  evaporated, 
milk.  Cook,  stirring  all  the  time,  over  medium  heat 
until  thickened.  Add  cheese.  Turn  heat  low,  and 


1 tall  can  (13  f1.  oz.)  evaporated  milk 
1 cup  shredded  or  cut>up  Cheddar  cheese' 

cook,  stirring  until  cheese  is  melted.  Serve  over  hot 
cooked  vegetables,  rice,  meat  loaf,  cornbread  or 
scrambled  eggs.  Makes  about  2 cups  sauce. 


PEANUTTY  MILK  DRINK 
1/2  cup  peanut  butter  1 cup  water 

1/8  teaspoon  salt  1 tall  can  (13  f1.  oz.)  evaporated  milk 

2 tablespoons  sugar 

Mix  salt  and  sugar  with  peanut  butter.  Stir  In  water  milk  until  smooth.  Cower  and  chill  in  refrigerator, 
a little  at  a time,  mixing  well.  Stir  in  evaporated  Makes  4 servirrgs. 
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GROUND  BEEF  MIX 


1 pound  ground  beef 

1/4  cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs* 

1 medium  onion,  chopped 

With  fork  mix  all  ingredients  well.  Use  at  once  to 
make  hamburger  patties,  meat  loaf,  or  other  meat 
dishes. 

*ln  place  of  dry  bread  crumbs,  1/4  cup  uncooked 
com  meal,  OR  2/3  cup  uncooked  rolled  oats,  OR  1 ' 
cup  soft  bread  crumbs  (about  V^  slices  breki 
pulled  into  small  crumbs)  may  be  used. 

To  make  Hamburger  Patties:  Shape  ground  beef 
mix  into  6 patties.  Melt  2 tablespoons  fat -in  large 
fry  pan.  Fry  patties  over  medium  heat  3 minutes. 
Turn  patties  over  carefully  so  as  not  to  break,  and 
fry  3 minutes  longer.  Makes  6 hamburgers. 

To  make  Meat  Loaf:  Shape  ground  beef  m\y.  into  a 
loaf  in  shallow  baking  pan.  Bake  at  350° F. 
(moderate  oven)  until  done,  about  1 hour.  Makes  6 
servings. 

To  make  Stuffed  Green  Peppers:  Cut  4 medium 
green  peppers  in  halves  crosswise.  Remove  seeds 
and  membrane.  Wash  pepper  halves.  Place  in 
saucepan  with  1 cup  water  and  1 teaspoon  salt 
Bring  to  a boil,  cover  and  boil  5 minutes.  Drain. 
Spoon  ground  beef  mix  into  pepper  halves.  Place 
peppers  in  baking  pan,  meat  side  up.  Bake  at 
350° F.  (moderate  oven)  for  30  minutes.  Spoon  2 
teaspoons  tomato  catsup  over  meat  in  each  pepper 
half.  Bake  15  to  20  minutes  longer.  Makes  6 to  8 
servings. 


1 teaspoon  salt 
Sprinkle  of  pepper 
2/3  cup  evaporated  milk 

To  make  Stuffed  Cabbage  Rolls:  Wash  12  large 
(eaves  from  head  of  cabbage.  Stand  leaves  in  large 
kettle.  Pour  boiling  water  over.  Cover  and  let  stand 
10  minutes.  Ren>ove  leaves  and  drain.  Pl^  about 
1/4  cup  ground  beef  mix  on  each  cabbage  leaf  near 
the  stem  end.  Roll  each  leaf  up,  folding  in  sides  to 
keep  filling  in  place.  Melt  1 tablespoon  fat  in  large 
fry  pan.  Place  cabbage  rolls  fold  side  down  in  pan. 
Cover  and  cook  over  low  heat  30  minutes.  Turn 
rolls  over  in  pan.  Spoon  large  can  of  tomatoes  (1 
lb.  12  oz.)  over  rolls.  Cover  and  cook  5 minutes 
longer.  If  you  want  to  thicken  the  tomato  sauce, 
remove  cooked  cabbage  rolls  to  platter.  Mix  a little 
flour  with  water  to  make  a paste.  Stir  into  ton^to 
mixture  and  cook  to  thicken.  Pour  over  cabbage 
rolls.  Makes  6 serving 

To  make  Spaghetti  and  Meat  Balls:  Shape  ground 
beef  mix  into  12  balls.  Melt  2 tablespoons  fat  in 
large  fry  pan.  Add  meat  balls,  cook  over  medium 
heat  turning  balls  to  brown  all  sides.  Push  browned 
meat  balls  to  outside  edge  of  fry  pan.  Put  1/4  cup 
chopped  green  pepper  and  1/2  cupchopped  onion 
in  center  of  fry  pan,  and  cook  until  tender.  Pour 
4%  cups  canned  tomato  juice  into  fry  pan.  Sprinkle 
in  1 teaspoon  salt.  If  you  like,  add  1/2  teaspoon 
oregano  and  1 small  bay  leaf,  crumbled.  Bring  to  a 
boil  over  high  heat  Add  I'A  cups  brokervup 
uncooked  spaghetti,  and  stir  in  tomato  Juice.  Cover 
fry  pan  tightly  and  turn  heat  low.  Cook  40 
minute^,  or  until'  spaghetti  is  tender.  Makes  6 
servings. 


Additional  copies  of  this  dide  prosentetion  can  be  purchased  from  Photography  Division,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wnhington,  D.C.,  20250.  Cost  of  the  50  frame  color  dide  set  is  $5.50.  Two  copies  of  the 
narrative  guide  will  accompany  each  set  of  dides. 

Copies  of  the  filmstrip,  available  at  the  same  price,  can  be  ordered  from  Photo  Lab.,  Inc.,  3825  Georgia  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D,C.  20011. 
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VOLUNTEERS  AGAINST  HUNGER 


Yoi’  and  your  neigJibors  have  an  important  role  in  the  campaign  to  end  hui.ger  and 
malnutrition  in  America.  By  helping  low-income  people  get  and  make  good  use  of  the  food 
help  available  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
lives  of  disadvantaged  families  in  your  area  and  thus  to  the  life  of  the  entire  community. 

American  farmers  produce  plenty  of  food  to  provide  every  American  with  an  adequate 
diet.  The  problem  is  to  get  it  to  all  low-income  people  who  need  it— especially  the  aging,  the 
disadvantaged,  growing  children,  mothers,  and  unemployed  workers. 

For  most  poor  people,  food  help  is  close  at  hand,  right  in  their  own  communities.  AH 
but  a few  counties  and  cities  have  in  operation  either  USDA’s  Food  Stamp  Program  to 
enable  low-income  people  to  buy  more  food  at  their  local  stores,  or  the  Family  Food 
Donation  Program  which  provides  a variety  of  nutritious  foods  for  local  distribution  to  poor 
families.  The  goal  is  to  have  these  programs  available  to  people  in  every  corner  of  the 
Nation. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  is  to  extend  the  reach  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
family  food  programs  in  communities  where  they  are  already  operating.  Many  poor  people 
are  not  getting  the  benefits  they  should  from  food  help  now  available  to  them.  Whether  it*s 
because  of  fear,  suspicion,  lack  of  motivation,  lack  of  transportation,  or  physical 
handicaps— there  is  usually  an  identifiable  reason,  A reason  that  can  often  be  dealt  with  by 
concerned  citizens  of  good  will  who  can  lend  a helping  hand. 

Many  individuals  and  private  organizations  have  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  what  they  crm  do  to  help,  and  many  are  already  conducting  well-planned  service 
projects  to  help  reach  low-income  people  with  the  food  assistance  they  need  for  better  diets 
and  better  health. 

This  handbook  outlines  some  of  the  ways  you  can  help  poor  people  improve  their 
diets,  and  gives  you  information  and  facts  about  the  Food  Stamp  Program  that  will  be 
useful  to  you  in  your  work. 
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GETTING  STARTED 


You  can  make  a valuable  contribution  to  the  fight  on  malnutrition  in  your  own 
community,  by  working  individually  or  as  part  of  a group.  But  first,  find  out  all  about  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  and  what  others  may  be  doing  to  help  low-income  families  with  their 
food  problems.  Here  are  some  ideas  for  getting  started: 

1.  Get  in  touch  with  your  local  welfare  department  to  find  out  about  operations  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and  what  volunteers  can  do  to  help.  The  telephone 
number  of  the  welfare  agency  is  listed  in  the  same  section  of  the  telephone 
directory  as  other  departments  of  your  county  or  city  government. 

2.  Find  out  what  other  volunteers  are  doing  to  help.  You  can  get  leads  from: 

• The  local  welfare  and  health  departments. 

• The  listing  of  social  service  organizations  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
telephone  directory. 

• The  County  Extension  Service.  The  telephone  number  should  be  listed  along 
with  other  offices  of  local  government. 

• Clergymen  and  other  church  leaders,  nurses,  teachers,  Head  Start  and 
Community  Action  Program  leaders. 

3.  Make  personal  visits  to  volunteer  activities  to  get  a first-hand  view  and  find  out 
what  additional  help  may  be  needed. 

4.  If  you  decide  on  a project  that’s  new  for  your  community,  consider  these 
questions: 

• What  support  can  you  get  from  others,  including  local  officials  and  leaders  of 
voluntary  groups? 

• How  does  your  project  tie  in  with  what  other  groups  are  doing? 

• Will  there  be  overlap  or  duplication? 

5.  Find  out  if  your  area  has  a training  program  for  volunteers.  Is  there  a system  to 
coordinate  and  direct  their  efforts?  Can  it  be  used  for  volunteers  helping  with  food 
programs?  In  many  counties  and  cities  the  welfare  department  assigns  a staff 
member  to  work  with  volunteers  so  their  activities  will  complement  the  work  of  the 
professionals.  Major  voluntary  organizations  also  have  training  programs.  Whatever 
the  approach,  there  needs  to  be  a way  to  provide  information,  guidance  and 
direction  to  volunteers. 
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VOLUNTEER  ROLES 


In  general,  volunteers  and  coninuinity  organizations  can  be  most  effective  by  devoting 
their  capabilities  and  resources  to  activities  that  fit  into  five  major  inter-related  eategories: 

• OUTREACH 

• DIRECT  HELP 

• FOOD  EDUCATION 

• MONEY 

• COMMUNITY  SUPPORT 

Here  are  things  that  can  be  and  are  being  done  by  volunteers  and  groups  of  volunteers. 
They  can  be  a starting  point  for  you— then  let  your  imagination  and  ingenuity  find  new  and 
better  ways  of  speeding  and  broadening  the  malnutrition  battle. 

Outreach 

In  Tappahanock,  Va.,  a new.spaperwotmn  who  does  volunteer  work  at  a 
hospital  seeks  out  patients  whose  illnesses  appear  to  be  related  to 
nutrition  and  tells  them  about  USD  A food  assistance  that  may  be 
available  in  their  home  county.  When  they  are  discharged,  she  follows 
up  and  helps  them  apply  for  food  stamps  or  donated  foods. 

Many  poor  people,  because  of  isolation,  suspicion,  ignorance,  or  apathy  don’t  know 
that  food  help  is  available.  Or,  if  they  do  know,  they  don’t  know  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 
Informing  and  motivating  the  malnourished  is  a vital  need.  Volunteers  can  make 
door-to-door  canvasses  in  low-income  neighborhoods  and  housing  projects,  make  assigned 
home  visits  to  public  assistance  households,  prepare  posters,  exhibits  and  operate 
information  booths  in  grocery  stores,  employment  agencies,  welfare  offices,  health  clinics, 
churches,  neighborhood  centers  and  other  places  where  people  gather. 


Direct  Help 

In  Adair  County,  Ky.,  a volunteer  transports  food  stamp  users  to  the 
issuance  office  in  Columbia,  and  then  takes  them  to  the  grocery  store. 


In  Detroit,  Mich.,  through  a practice  called  "multiple  proxy,  *'  a 
volunteer  purchases  food  stamps  for  a number  of  elderly  persons  in  the 
Herman  Garden  Public  Housing  Project. 


Transportation  is  frequently  a problem  to  low-income  people,  particularly  the  elderly 
and  disabled,  and  those  in  rural  areas.  Volunteers  can  provide  transportation,  or  they  can 


shop  and  deliver  food  to  shut-ins  or  people  who  are  ill.  Other  services  might  include 
baby-sitting  while  mothers  get  food  stamps  or  shop,  providing  clerical  assistance  for 
under-staffed  certification  offices,  helping  to  prepare  meals  for  the  children  when  the 
low-ineome  mother  is  sick  or  hospitalized. 

Food  Education 

In  Ingham  County,  Mich.,  a group  of  about  100  volunteers  have  what 
they  call  a 'family-to-family  program.  '*  The  volunteers  help  their 
assigned  families  in  all  facets  of  daily  living,  including  housekeeping, 
money  management,  shopping,  meal  planning  and  food  preparation. 

Too  frequently,  poor  people  use  the  added  buying  power  of  food  stamps  to  buy  more 
of  the  same  inadequate  diets  they’ve  been  getting.  Food  education  in  the  proper  use  of 
meager  resources  is  paramount.  Federal,  State  and  local  public  and  private  agencies  conduct 
educational  programs  that  need  the  helping  hand  and  the  know-how  of  qualified  volunteers. 
Such  educational  activities  are  conducted  at  food  stamp  certification  and  issuance  offices, 
grocery  stores,  neighborhood  centers,  and  person-to-person  in  homes.  In  most  communities, 
there  exists  the  framework  of  such  efforts  into  which  volunteers  can  fit  in  many 
roles— including  baby-sitting  so  the  woman  of  the  house  can  attend  a foods  demonstration. 

Community  Support 

Federal  food-help  programs  ordinarily  operate  through  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies.  Therefore,  public  support  and  community  understanding  are  vital.  Volunteers— 
people  who  care— can  find  and  point  out  the  need  in  communities  not  yet  committed  to 
combatting  malnutrition  locally.  The  voices  of  well-informed  citizens  can  spell  the 
difference  between  an  enlightened  attack  on  a community  problem  and  an  illusory  belief 
that  there  is  no  problem. 

Money 

In  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  the  First  Baptist  Church  set  up  a ''care  fund’*  for 
food  stamp  recipients.  Contributions  solicited  from  church  members 
are  kept  in  a separate  account  at  the  local  bank.  The  director  of  the 
county  welfare  department  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  account  at  any 
time  to  help  needy  people  meet  their  food  stamp  purchase  requirement. 

No  criteria  are  specified  by  the  church. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Jasper,  Ala.,  maintains  a fund  to  purchase  food 
stamps  in  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies  that  arise  in  poor 
families. 

Money  for  food-related  activities  can  be  provided  by  voluntary  agencies  and 
community  organizations,  both  from  contributions  of  members  and  from  fund-raising 
activities.  In  addition  to  direct  help  to  destitute  individuals  and  families,  money  can  be  used 
for  printing  outreach  and  educational  flyers,  providing  food  for  demonstrations,  and  other 
information-education  activities. 
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THIS  IS  THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


There  have  been  reams  of  i n forma ti on -and  lots  of  misinformation— written  about  tlie 
Food  Stamp  Program.  The  program  was  made  possible  by  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Here’s  what  it’s  all  about: 

• The  Federal  Government  gives  extra  food-buying  power  to  low-income  families  who 
decide  to  spend  a specified  amount  of  their  own  money  for  Federal  food  coupons 
(usually  called  “stamps”).  The  face  value  of  the  total  stamps  they  get  is  greater  than 
the  amount  of  money  they  put  in.  That  means  extra  food-buying  power. 

Some  terminology  you'll  hear:  The  amount  of  money  the  family  converts  to 
stamps  is  called  the  “Purchase  Requirement.”  It’s  based  on  the  family’s  net  income 
level  and  the  number  of  people  in  the  family.  The  difference  between  the  money 
they  put  in  and  the  total  value  of  stamps  they  get  is  called  the  “bonus.” 

• By  law,  the  program  is  operated  through  State  and  local  welfare  agencies,  even 
though  food  stamps  arc  by  no  means  limited  to  people  on  welfare.  You  may  find 
some  people  who  would  qualify  for  food  stamps  but  just  won’t  apply  because  of  the 
“welfare”  implications.  Remind  them  that  about  40  percent  of  the  people  who  do 
use  food  stamps  are  not  receiving  any  public  a.ssistance  money. 

• Food  stamps  are  spent  at  retail  food  stores  to  buy  almost  any  food  the  customer 
chooses,  at  prevailing  prices.  But  they  can  be  used  only  for  food-no  soap  or 
cigarettes  or  other  non-food  items  commonly  sold  in  food  stores.  Certain  imported 
foods,  labeled  as  imported,  cannot  be  bought  with  food  stamps.  But  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  and  bananas,  although  imported,  may  be  bought  with  the  stamps. 

• What  most  people  refer  to  as  a “family”  becomes  a “household”  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  A food  stamp  household  is  any  group  of  people  who  share  food 
costs  and  a common  table.  A single  individual  can  be  a “household”  if  he  prepares 
and  eats  his  food  at  ho  me -even  if  “home”  rs  one  room.  However,  an  institution 
cannot  be  a “household.” 

• It’s  the  total  net  income  of  all  members  of  the  household  that  determines  whether 
the  household  qualifies  for  food  stamps.  The  income  may  be  from  welfare  checks, 
pensions,  Social  Security,  alimony,  odd  jobs,  farming— the  source  doesn’t  matter.  If 
the  total  income  is  “low”  according  to  your  State’s  standards,  then  the  household 
probably  can  get  food  stamps. 

What  is  “low-income?”  Each  State  sets  up  “low  income”  standards  depending  on 
circumstances  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  they’re  different  for  different  sizes  of 
households. 

It’s  against  these  State  standards  that  the  food  stamp  office  measures  the  household 
income  of  applicants.  The  details  of  these  .standards  and  adjustments  that  can  be  made  to 
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find  the  net  income  in  your  State  are  available  at  your  local  welfare  office  or  USDA  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  office. 

You  can  help  the  “head  of  the  household”  apply  for  food  stamps  by  explaining  the 
kinds  of  records  he  or  she  should  take  to  the  certiUcation  office.  This  can  be  especially 
helpful  to  people  who  are  not  on  welfare  and  not  familiar  with  application  formalities. 

Anyone  applying  for  food  stamps  will  be  required  to  show- 

1.  Where  the  family  ( household)  lives.  All  it  takes  is  something  like  a current  rent 
receipt,  or  a current  driver’s  licen.se,  utility  bills  or  similar  mail  addressed  to  the 
head  of  the  household. 

2.  How*  many  people  in  the  household.  Usually,  just  the  applicant’s  statement,  giving 
names  and  ages  of  members  of  the  household  is  acceptable. 

?>.  How  much  income  the  household  has.  This  is  the  key  in  determining  eligibility,  the 
purchase  requirement,  and  bonus  for  food  stamps.  It  may  al.so  be  the  hardest  thing 
to  pin  down  unle.ss  the  applicant  knows  what  papers  he’ll  need.  Pay  slips  showing 
wages  and  deductions  for  all  working  members  of  the  household  are  the  best 
records.  If  pay  slips  are  not  available,  statements  from  the  people  the  applicant 
works  for  arc  acceptable.  Perhaps  an  elderly  parent  is  part  of  the  household— 
remember  that  this  person’s  Social  Security  check  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
total  income.  Other  kinds  of  income  include  veteran’s  benefits,  unemployment 
compensation.  Civil  Service  or  railroad  retirement,  court-ordered  support  or 
alimony  payments.  Most  people  have  records  of  the.sc-it’sa  matter  of  remembering 
to  bring  them  to  the  food  stamp  office.  Voluntary  payments  or  contributions  from 
relatives  can  be  proved  by  a written  statement  from  the  person  making  the 
contributions,  showing  the  exact  amount  paid  per  week  or  per  month  or  whatever 
the  arrangement  is. 

4.  How  much  '‘hardship"  the  household  is  payhig.  Most  food  stamp  areas  make 
allowances  for  hardships  that  affect  the  ability  of  the  head  of  the  hou.schold  to  buy 
food.  Some  cities  have  severe  housing  shortages  that  push  rents  sky  high,  and  in 
these  areas,  part  of  the  above-average  rent  may  be  deducted  from  net  income,  so 
food  stamps  cost  less.  In  other  places,  there  is  little  or  no  provision  for  free  health 
care  for  poor  families,  and  medical  expenses  may  be  a substantial  deductible 
hardship.  Again,  if  a working  mother  has  to  pay  a baby-sitter,  many  food  stamp 
areas  consider  child-care  payments  as  a hardship.  If  receipts  or  other  records  of 
these  kinds  of  payments  are  brought  to  the  certification  office,  it  helps  to  speed 
things  up. 

If  you  plan  to  devote  your  time  to  encouraging  and  helping  people  to  get  food  stamps, 
you  need  to  study  the  program  in  your  own  community.  Get  to  know  your  local  welfare 
director.  Perhaps  volunteer  help  with  clerical  chores  or  receptionist  duties  will  be  welcomed; 
this  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  understand  the  problems  of  both  the 
certification  officer  and  the  applicant.  Many  welfare  departments  have  a special  office  to 
enlist  and  mobilize  volunteer  help. 
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FOOD  STAMP  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


The  Food  Stamp  Program  in  your  community  didn’t  just  happen.  Officials  in  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  had  to  agree.  The  agreement  sets  out  certain  rights  and 
responsibilities. 

Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  know  exactly  what  these  rights  are. 


No  person  shall,  because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise  subject  to  discrimination  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Plain  enough?  It  means  what  it  says.  Food  stamps  are  for  all  people  who  qualify. 

Right  To  Privacy 

All  States  have  laws  and  regulations  protecting  the  confidential  nature  of  records  and 
rights  of  individuals  benefiting  from  food  stamps. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  getting  food  stamps  are  personal.  So  the 
records  are  confidential,  and  are  used  only  for  making  a decision  on  whether  a family  can 
get  food  stamps,  and  if  so,  how  many  and  how  much. 

Right  To  Be  Heard 

Most  welfare  departments  have  some  method  of  reviewing  appeals  by  people  who  feel 
that  they  have  been  denied  benefits  unjustly,  or  are  not  being  treated  fairly.  Complaints 
about  certification  for  food  stamps  should  be  handled  through  the  established  welfare 
channels. 

Complaints  against  food  stores  which  are  related  to  food  stamps  should  be  directed  to 
the  USDA  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Office  for  the  county  or  area. 

Responsibilities 

Food  Stamp  users  must  participate  on  a regular  basis.  They  should  buy  stamps  each 
month,  although  an  unusual  circumstance  may  excuse  a skip. 

Participants  must  promptly  report  changes  which  could  affect  eligibility,  or  purchase 
requirement  and  amount  of  bonus  stamps. 

These  responsibilities  need  a little  talking  about. 

Why  buy  coupons  regularly?  Because  that’s  the  only  way  the  program  can  effectively 
“raise  levels  of  nutrition.”  If  a family  eats  well  for  one  month,  then  skips  two,  food  stamps 
won’t  be  doing  the  job. 
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If  they  arc  off  again,  on  again,  then  this  calls  for  some  explanation.  If  theyVe  having 
trouble  meeting  the  cost  of  coupons,  then  there  may  be  some  other  problem.  There  may  be 
some  other  service,  some  other  benefit  which  would  help. 

Why  report  changes  in  number  of  household,  or  income,  or  rent,  or  cost  of  hardship? 
Because  these  are  the  things  that  can  make  a difference  in  the  amount  paid  for  stamps  and 
the  bonus.  If  the  family  gets  bigger,  they  need  more  food  stamps.  If  a member  of  the  family 
leaves  home,  they  may  need  less. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Role 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  are  administered  by  county  welfare  departments  where 
there  are  Food  Stamp  Programs.  But  national  supervision  of  the  program  is  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  means  that  if  there  are  justified  complaints  that  the  local  welfare  department  fails 
or  refuses  to  correct,  there's  another  place  to  go  for  help. 

In  or  near  every  food  stamp  county  is  a local  USDA  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Office; 
the  Officer-In-Charge  will  want  to  hear  about  the  problem  and  work  to  solve  it. 

If  you  can’t  find  the  local  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Office,  check  with  the  nearest 
Regional  Office  (addresses  are  inside  back  cover).  They’ll  tell  you  where  the  nearest  office  is 
and  who  to  call  or  write. 

It's  impossible  in  this  little  booklet  to  say  all  there  is  to  say  about 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and  how?  it  applies  to  individual  families. 

That  can  only  be  done  at  the  local  food  stamp  office  or  welfare  office 
which  certifies  families  for  program  participation. 

That  office  will  be  glad  to  help  you  help  others.  So  will  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  Office. 
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Resource  Materials 


There  are  many  good  sources  of  material  for  use  in  community  educational  programs 
starting  with  the  District  offices.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  developed 
publications,  posters,  slide  series,  motion  pictures,  and  exhibits  on  a variety  of  subjects. 
Some  of  these  arc  designed  to  help  explain  the  food  programs  to  local  leaders  and  to 
families  who  might  be  eligible  for  food  help:  and  others  arc  developed  for  nutrition  and 
consumer  education  programs.  Here  is  a list  of  catalogues  of  USDA  materials  and  how  to  get 
them: 

C&MS-53  - 

AVAILABLE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  USDA’s  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service.  Address  your  request  to  the  Information  Division, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

List  No.  5 

POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS  for  the  Farmer,  Suburbanite,  Home- 
maker, Consumer.  Address  your  request  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

MP-.1107 

COLOR  FILMSTRIPS  AND  SLIDE  SETS  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Address  your  request  to  Photography 
Division,  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

AH- 14 

MOTION  PICTURES  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Address  your  request  to  the  Motion  Picture  Service,  Office  of 
Information,  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250. 

To  get  information  on  USDA  exhibits,  write  to  the’  Chief  of  the 
Exhibit  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Also,  there  is  a comprehensive  Bibliography  of' Consumer  Education  materials  available 
through  tlic  President’s  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

Other  good  sources  of  material  in  your  area  include  the  County  Extension  Office,  and 
your  State  Land-Grant  College  or  University  (which  has  the  State  office  of  the  Extension 
Service), 
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For  More  Information 

For  more  information  on  the  Food  Stamp  and  other  USDA  food  programs  you  can  contact  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Regional  Office  nearest  you. 


U.S.Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
26  Federal  Plaza,  Room  1611 
New  York,  N.Y.  10007 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
536  South  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  ill.  60605 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
1795  Peachtree  Road,  N.E.,  Room  302 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30309 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
500  South  Ervay  Street,  Room  3-127 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
Appraiser's  Building,  Room  734 
630  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  941 1 1 
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FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


All  of  us  must  eat.  But  some  people 
do  not  have  money  to  buy  all  the  food  they 
need  for  good  health. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's 

Food  Stamp  Program  is  a way 

to  help  these  people  buy  more  and  better  food. 


WHO  CAN  GET  FOOD  STAMPS? 

Families  who  have  low  incomes,  such  as: 

• Families  with  no  jobs. 

• Families  with  part-time  work. 

• Families  that  do  not  earn  much  money. 

• Families  on  public  welfare. 

• Many  people  on  Social  Security  or  with  small  pensions. 


HOW  DOES  A FAMILY  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  FOOD  STAMPS? 

The  head  of  the  family  goes  to  the  welfare  office.  There,  someone  will  tell  him 
about  getting  food  stamps.  He  should  bring  papers  to  show: 

• Where  the  family  lives. 

' • How  many  are  in  the  family. 

• How  much  income  they  have  each  month. 

• How  much  the  family  is  paying  for  doctors  bills  and  rent. 


HOW  DOES  A FAMILY  GET  FOOD  STAMPS? 

To  take  part  in  this  program,  a family  must  have  a place  to  cook  meals.  The 
family  buys  food  stamps  which  will  cost  about  the  same  as  the  family  pays  each 
month  for  food,  but  the  family  gets  more  food  stamps  than  it  pays  for. 

The  welfare  office  tells  the  family  how  much  to  pay  for  stamps  and  how  many 
stamps  the  family  gets.  The  total  worth  of  stamps  depends  on  how  many  people  are 
in  the  family  and  how  much  income  the  family  has  each  month. 
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HOW  ARE  FOOD  STAMPS  USED? 

Anyone  in  the  family  can  take  the  food  stamp  book  to  a local  food  store  and  use 
the  stamps  just  like  money  to  buy  food. 

Food  stamps  can  buy  almost  all  food.  They  cannot  buy  liquor,  beer,  cigarettes, 
soap,  or  other  things  sold  in  the  food  store  that  are  not  food.  And  stamps  cannot  be 
sold  to  the  grocer  or  anyone  else. 

Most  stores  in  a food  stamp  county  or  city  will  be  glad  to  accept  the  stamps. 

ARE  ALL  FAMILIES  TREATED  THE  SAME  WAY  IN  THIS  PROGRAM? 

The  rules  of  the  program  are  the  same  for  all  families.  The  family’s  need  is  the 
only  thing  that  counts.  No  family  may  be  denied  food  stamps  or  be  dropped  from 
the  program  just  because  any  member  of  the  family  is  active  in  efforts  to  get  fuller 
Citizen’s  benefits.  Also,  even  if  they  are  not  able  to  get  a wage  statement  from  their 
employers,  low-income  families  can  still  get  food  stamps.  No  family  may  be  put  in 
a special  place  in  line  or  in  a separate  line  or  told  to  come  on  a different  day  because 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

If  someone  is  treated  unfairly  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  a letter  telling  all 
about  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


HOW  CAN  A COUNTY  GET  THIS  PROGRAM  STARTED? 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  one  of  two  programs  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  USDA,  for  needy  families.  The  other  is  called  the  “Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program.”  A county  can  have  either  one  of  these  programs,  but  not  both 
of  them  at  the  same  time. 

State  and  local  welfare  offices  decide  if  there  is  to  be  a Food  Stamp  Program. 

If  families  ask  about  food  stamps,  the  public  welfare  office  will  know  that  food 
help  is  wanted  in  the  county. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  April  1970 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Public  Heialth  Service, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Rockville f Md.y  March  10,  1971, 

Hon.  George  S.  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  'Nnirition  and  Human  Needs, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : Commissioner  Edwards  has  asked  us  to  return  to  you 
the  corrected  copy  of  hi.s  testimony  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  group 
who  appeared  with  him  before  your  Committee  on  March  2,  1971.  As  promised 
in  Dr.  Edwards'  opening  statement,  we  also  enclose  a copy  of  the  report  on  the 
Williamsburg  follow-up  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and 
Health.^ 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 


M.  J.  Ryan, 

Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Services, 


1 Tile  Followup  Report  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health 
Is  printed  In  Its  entirety,  and  can  be  found  on  p.  293. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  15,  1971 

U.S.  Senate. 

^ Select  CoMivtiTTEE  on 

Nutrition.  AND  Human  Needs. 

( Kansas  City^  Kans. 

Tlie  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  0 :?>0  a.m.,  in  Memorial  Hall 

• Auditorium,  000  North  Seventh  Street  Kansas  City,  Ivans.,  Senator 

George  ^IcGovern  of  South  Dakota  (chairman  of  the  committee) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  McGovern,  Dole  (Kansas),  and  Bellmon  (Okla- 
homa). 

Also  present:  Gerald  S.  J.  Cassidy,  general  counsel:  John  Quinn, 
professional  staif  member. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN,  A U.S.  SEN- 
ATOR FROM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE 

Senator  ^[cGovern.  Our  hearing  will  be  in  order. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  it  is  always  a pleasure  for  members 
of  this  committee  to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  some  part  of  the 
country  where  m’c  can  take  a look  firsthand  at  the  operation  of  one  of 
our  important  food  assistance  programs. 

I th’ink  more  and  more  Americans  are  coming  to  under.stand  that  we 
can’t  have  the  kind  of  country  we  want  as  long  as  large  numbers  of 
oni’  people,  and  e.specially  children  in  the  foi*mative  years  of  their 
lives,  are  deprived  of  such  an  essential  ingredient  of  a good  life  as  a 
proper  diet. 

I wish  that  we  coiild  come  here  today  undci*  different  circumstances. 
I wish  we  could  be  here  to  celebrate  a complete  end  to  all  malnutrition 
and  hunger  in  the  United  States;  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  case. 

I am  genuinely  pleased  that  our  committee  can  be  in  Kansas  City 
to  work  with  all  of  you.  We  are  concerned  about  this  problem,  and  T 
am  sure  I speak  for  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas  and  Senator  Bellmon  of 
Oklahoma  when  I say  that  our  desire  is  to  move  as  effectively  and  as 
quickly  as  we  can  to  see  that  no  children  and  no  person  in  this  coun- 
tiy  goes  lumgiy  in  a country  where  that  is  not  necessary. 

We  are  not  here  to  offer  any  instant  solution,  either  to  problems  in 
this  State  or  elsewhere  in  the  country.  We  are  not  here  to  tell  you  how  to 
run  a school  lunch  program  or  to  j^romise  you  that  a program  of  school 
lunches  which  truly  meets  the  need  is  going  to  be  automatically  created 
just  because  of  this  hearing  today.  E\^eryone  knows  better  than  that. 
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I do  believe,  however,  there  is  reason  to  hope.  I think  there  is  reason 
to  expect  tliat  we  in  public  office  will  do  better  as  a consequence  of  tlie 
kind  of  enlarged  undei’standing  we  benefit  from  when  we  hold  a 
heaving  of  this  kind. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  light  to  end  hunger  in  tlie  United 
States  has  not  been  a futile  effort.  In  tlie  past  2 years,  this  committee 
has  traveled  back  and  forth  across  America  to  listen  and  woik  with 
people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  Washington  we  luive  spent  many  hundreds  of  hours  representing 
those  wliose  interest  lies  in  bringing  adequacy  and  dignity  to  these 
Federal  assistance  programs.  It  is  my  own  personal  hope  that  we 
can  develop  the  kind  of  food  programs  wliicli  will  lift  the  dignity  of  ^ 

people,  ratner  than  demeaning  them  in  any  way. 

A great  deal  • has  ; been  accomplished  since  this  committee  was  ? 

founded  2 years  ago.  The  number  of  persons  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  for  example,  has  risen  from  about  3 million  to  over  , 

10  million  persons.  A good  part  of  tliathas  been  brought  about  because 
of  the  cooperation  between  the  Administration  and  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  especially  those  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  often 
stinnilated  by  this  committee. 

Since  the  subject  of  this  liearing  is  the  scliool  lunch  program,  yon 
will  be  intere.sted  to  Icnow  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  United 
States  receiving  free  or  I’cdiiced-pi’ice  lunches  has  risen  from  about 
2^/2  million  to.about  G million  children/in  tlie  last  2 years.  / . 

Last  year  this  committee;  was  instrumental  in  tlie  legislative  reform 
of  the  scliool  Inncli  program.  When  that  bill  was  passed,  I felt,  confi- 
dent tliat  the  instruments  necessary  to  feed  America-s  hungry  children 
were  available.  One  of  the,  reasons  we  are  here  today  is  to  find  out 
wliat  is  delaying  the  full  implementation  of  that  school  Inncli  re- 
form bill  that  we  passed  in  the  Congress  some  time  ago. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  be  here 
to  listen  to  the  witnesses  who  are  going  to  be  coming  in  a few  mimites 
to  give  us  their  view  as  to  ydiat  we  can  do  to  build  a stronger  school 
lunch  program  in  Kansas. 

The  progress  we  have  made  to  date  is,  in  m^^'  mind,  directly  attribut- 
able to  our  close  cooperation  with  all  persons  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  our  aim  is  to  seek  full  ]:>articipation.  Addordingly,  we 
intend  to  hear  everyone  we  possibly  can  between  now  and  1 o’clock. 

Let  me  just  say  that  we  know  tliat  , we  can’t  possibly  have  invited  - 

everybody  who  should  be  heard  on  this  subject  here.  There  are  doubt- 
less people  we  have  overlooked  wlio  perhaps  have  just  as  good  a right 
to  testify  as  the  ones  we  liave  spoken  to. 

.So  vdthin  the  limits  of  our  time,  after  we  have  heard  tlie  scheduled 
witnesses,  if  there  is  time  left,  we. will  listen  to  others  and  have  state- 
ments or  criticisms  that  they  would  like  to  make,  and  then  if  the 
time  runs  out  we  will  keep  the  hearing  record  open  for  a period  of 
da^^s  for  any  written  statement  that  you  would  like  to  file  with  the. 
members  of  the  committee,  and  that  will  be  incorpoiuted  into  the 
hearing  record  just  as  though  you  had  delivered  it  here  from  the 
witness  stand  his  morning. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I am  as  sad.  as  anyone  that  millions  of 
people  still  do  not  have  adequate  diets  in  the  United  States.  Only 
through  public  witness  to  this  situation,  such  as  this  hearing,  will 
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wo  kocp  the  pressure  ou  to  end  hunger  for  all  time.  I can  promise 
you  to  do  everything  I can  as  the  chairman  of  this  comniittee^  and 
j know  other  members  of  the  committee  feel  the  same  way,  to  keep 
that  pressure  on  until  hunger  is  a tli'ing  of  the  past  here  in  the.  United 
States.  • 

Senator  Dole,  did  you  have  a statement  which  you  would  like  to 
make  before  we  call  our  witnesses? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  DOLE,  A U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Senator  Dolk.  First,  let  me  thanlv  the  chairman  and  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Bellmon,  for  appearing  today;  1. think  it 
is  an  indication  of  the  great  int-erest  and  the  great  need  that  exists 
in  Kansas  City  and  other  areas  to  improve  conditions  ai>d  iinju^^ 
this  particular  area,  tlie  school  lunch  program.  ’ ' .y.  • 

r^et  me  make  it  clear,  as  I have  in  many  letters  from;  coTjstituents 
in  this  area  and  outside  this  aim,  that  avc  are  not  hero/to  criticize,  we 
are  not  liere  to  pniise,  but  it  is  a factfinding  hearting.  Senator 
McGovern  has  pointed  out  we  have  l^en  in  Florida,  in  California, 
all  over  this  country,  holding  hearings  for  the  past  2 years.  It  occurred 
to  me  some  months  ago  that  it  might  be  well  to  look  at  our  own  State. 
We  aren't  perfect,  we  have  pi^oblems,  some  Ave  can't  control,  some 
we  can't  resolve,  but  this  is  a Federal,  Slate,/ and  local  problem. 
This  is  a paif  of  the  Federal  system.  We  represent  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  .the  Senate  side.  So  We  are  hero  for  that  purpose, 
to  review  and  to  take  t^timony,  to  make  a record,  then  to  find  out 
what  we  can  do  as  Membei’s  of  the  Senate  and  of  this  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  to  help  those  here  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  administration,  and  to  help  those  who  haA^e  families 
and  have  their  children  attending  schools,  and  to  help  those  who  have 
an  indirect  interest  in  seeing  this  program  succeed. 

There  are  some  with  even  a doubt  as  to  Avliether  we  should  have 
a school  lunch  program.  I don't  say  there  ai*e  some  here  who  feel  that, 
but  there  are  some  in  the  country.  This  program  was  started  back  in 
1043.  Its  value,  I think,  now  is  beyond  question.  As  a member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  iii  the  House  for' 8 y^rs,  and  now 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I .liave  seen  the  program  expanded^  I have  seen  the 
program  improved  in  the  11  years  that  I have  been  in  the  Congress. 
There  have  teen  amendments,  and  I am  going  to  give  credit  to  Senator 
McGovern  for  being  responsible  for  some  of  these  amendments  that 
have  been  very  .helpful  in  the  overall  operation  and  administration  of 
the  program. 

We  are  concerned  about  nutrition.  We  are  concerned  paificularly 
about  children  from  low-income  families.*  We  do  hope  to  eliminate 
nutritional  deficiencies  faced  by  many  needy  children,  thereby 
improving  their  ability  to  concentrate  on  their  education,  so  important 
to  success  in  their  adult  lives. 

Senator  McGovern  has  cited  statistics,  and  I will  not  repeat  those, 
but  I think  they  arc  an  indication  wc’arc  making  progres.s,  wc  are 
making  bipartisan  progress.  Both  Democrats  and  Repi^lieans  have 
great  interest  in  this  program,  so  it  is  not  a political  program  we  are 
speaking  of  today. 


AVc  uuclevstaiul  in  this  avcii  some,  of  the  real  problems  fared  1)V  the 
administrators.  We  iindeistand  some  of  tlie  real  frustrations  faced 
by  those  who  would  bo  benelieiaries.  We  understand  the  role  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  what  our  role  should  be  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Federal  portion  lias  been  greatly  increased  insofar  as  funclin<j 
ill  the  ])ust  few  years.  Yet  there  are  still  problems,  and  there  will 
be  pioblems  and,  as  Sonator  McGovern  so  well  indicated,  we  ai’eiiT 
here  to  announce  some  solution  to  the  problem  we  have,  we  are  here 
to  help  seek  a solution  to  that  prohlcin,  to  identify  the  problems 
that  do  limit  the  expansion  of  the  .school  hinch  program  in  KansUvS 
City,  Kans.,  schools,  and  tlicn  somehow  working  witli  you  to  re.sol  vc  as 
many  of  these  problems  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the  record,  first  I would  like  to  make 
my  statement  a part  of  the  record  as  if  read  in  full. 

Senator  McGovkux.  Your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  of  Senator  Dole  is  as  follows :) 

STATiafEXT  OF  Ho.\.  Rorkht  Dole,  a U.S.  Se>'atoe  From  the  State  of  Kaxsas 

It  is  to  be  bore  in  Kansas  with  yon  today.  Wo  are  here  to  review  a 

situation  tbat  wo  bolieve  is  iiniKirtniit  to  Kansas  City  and  .si^^iificiint  to  this 
oominit tee's  mandate  to  study  the  means  by  wbicb  this  Nation  can  bring  an 
adoqimte  supply  of  nutritions  food  to  every  xVmerican  cbild. 

The  school  Iniicli  program  was  started  in  104a.  Its  value  lias  never  boon 
questioned.  As  a member  of  this  committee  and  the  Semite  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Coiimiittee,  I have  seen  the  benefits  of  the  school  lunch  program.  T have 
soon  the  program  cxivandod  and  improved  tlirongh  the  combined  efforts  of  tin* 
Congress,  the  President,  and  conccnied  individuals  tliroiiglioiit  the  country. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  Ame.ntments.  legis- 
lation recoiiiiiieiided  by  this  committee  which  President  Nixon  signed  into  law 
last  ^lay.  provide  for  many  improvements  in  the  school  liincli  program.  These 
iimeiidmeiits  are  designed  to  assure  adequate  and  .nutritions  meals  for  all  stu- 
dents. e.specially  the  children  from  lower  income  and  poverty  fainilie.s.  Tliey  are 
intended  to  oliiiiiiiate  the  niitritionnl  deficiencies  faced  b.v  ninny  needy  children, 
tliereiiy  improving  their  concentration  on  the  education  so  important  to  success 
ill  their  adult  lives.  The  a in  end  men  ts  enable  children  from  low  income  families 
{ittending  .schools  operating  lunch  progruiiis  to  receive  meals  at  a free  or  re- 
duced rate. 

Prior  to  this  legislation,  many  schools  most  in  need  of  the  .school  Inycli  iirograiil 
could  not  afford  the  necessary  kitchen  and  serving  equipment.  Thi.s  law  makes 
it  possible  for  professiomil  catering  firms  to  rent  the  equipment  to  a school  or 
even  prepare  and  serve  meals  on  a contract  basis. 

:^^ncll  has  been  accompli  shed  within  the  last  year  alone.  The  total  number  of 
children  in  the  Nation  receiving  free  or  reduced  pricecl  hiiiclies  ha's  increased 
from  4.5  iiiillioii  to  G.4  iiiillion,  and  the  total  nmiiber  of  children  participating 
in  the  school  lunch  program  has  iiicren.sed  from  22.8  million  In  Jannar.v,  1070 
to  24.5  million  in  January,  1071.  This  is  a record  of  great  achievement.  Yet. 
despite  these  accomplishments,  much  remains  to  he  done.  The  establishment 
of  an  effective  .school  lunch  program  is  a complex  administrative  assignment  and 
requires  a cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  school  lunch  cafeteria  sui>ervi.sors. 
city  and  county  school  and  welfare  officials,  state  department  of  education  and 
puidic  welfare  officials,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture’s Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

In  addition  to  this  .sharing  of  administration,  the  estahlishiiient  and  operation 
of  school  lunch  programs  require.s  a Federal.  State,  and  local  sharing  of  funding. 
The  Federal  portion  has  been  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  .vet  some  prob- 
lems have  arisen  at  the  State  and  local  levels  in  meeting  their  required  funding. 

Today,  we  will  seek  to  identify  the  problems  limiting  expansion  of  the. .school 
lunch  program  in  Kansas  City  .schools  and  define  the  means  to  resolve  these 
l)rohlem.s.  . 

I wish  to  welcome  those  who  will  he  testifying  today,  ami  thank  you  for  being 
here. 
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Soimtor  Dolk.  Tlicii  I liave  a very  brief  letter  from  Congressman 
'Winn,  who  represents  this  area,  this  congressional  district,  and  I 
would  only  suy  and  stress  to  the  chairman  of  the  comnuttee.  Senator 
Mctiovern,  it  welcomes  ns  here,  and  it  points  out  his  concern  and  his 
intei'est  in  finding  a solution.  It  indicates  he,  has  had  more  than  100 
letters  from  concerned  citizens  in  this  area,  and  that  he  has  tliscusse.d 
the  problem  with  Congressman  Mahon,  avIio  is  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Pncinski  in  the  House, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He  indicates,  of  course,  that 
he  wants  to  do  what  he  can  to  be  of  help  to  this  eoniinittee. 

Senator  McGovkkx.  The  Congressmaivs  letter  Avill  also  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

(The  letter  from  Congressman  Winn  is  as  follows:) 


C<  )N  (J UK S .S  OF  Til  K TJ N TTEI)  ST ATE.S , 

IJOUSK  OF  RkTKKSKNTATIVKS, 

h.C.j  March  J2,  }aT/. 

lion.  Okouce  McGovehx. 

Citaintum.  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  ami  ITumim  Seeds, 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 


J)EAU  Sexatok:  First  let  me  welcome  you  aiiU  th(»  other  members  of  the  Select 
C<)ininitte<»  to  the  Third  Congressional  IJi.strict  of  KaiL'<as.  Congre.ssional  dnUes 
in  Wii.shington  nrevent  me  from  welcoming  yon  in  person,  hut  I want  to  take 
this  oiujortunity  to  thank  you  and  the  other  inemhers  of  the  coiiimittee  for 
looking  into  methods  of  how  to  expand  the  scliool  lunch  program  in  the  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  schools. 

I have  been  most  concerned  about  the  problem  of  providing  hot  noon  meals 
within  the  s<;Uools  and  urge  your  committee  to  explore  every  avenue  of  ve.sour<f(» 
possible  to  aid  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Hoard  of  Education  and  the  iimio’’ 
interested  parties  at  this  hearing  today  to  secure  lunches  for  our  children. 

I have  received  in  my  office  ov'er  100  letters  and  telegrams  from  interested 
organizations  and  parents  urging  me  to  look  into  the  sitiialion.  I have  personally 
coil  tact  (!(l  the  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon,  Chairman  bf  the  Appropriations 
Comiiiitt(‘e  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Plonorable  Roman  C.  l*u- 
cinski.  Chairman  of  Subcominittee  No.  4 of  the  Eduiration  and  Labor  Coniniittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  problems 
but  to  date  have  ret'Cived  no  real  encouragement  from  those  House  Committees. 

Yon  may  rest  as.su red  that  my  office  in  Wa.shington  and  niy  District  Office 
in  the  Federal  Building  in  Kairsas  City,  Kansas  are  doing  everything  witliin 
our  power  to  help  alleviate  our  lunch  problems  in  Kansas.  City,  Kansas. 

W(»  appreciate  your  interest  in  our  local  problems.  AVe  hope  that  your  committee 
will  give  consideration  to  securing  increased  funding  for  the  State  of  Kansa.s, 
thereby  allowing  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  scliool  districts  a higher  jiercentage  of 
funds  for  hot  noon  lunches. 

Again  thank  you  and  your  committee  for  taking  time  to  listen  to  our  story. 
We  iu‘(mI  your  help ! 

Most  sincerely. 


Larry  AVinx,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Overland  Park,  Kans.,  March  P,  197J, 

Senator  Gkoi^ge  McGovern, 

Senate  Seleet  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Keeds^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  vSenator:  The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Legal 
Defense  Committee,  Inc.  strongly  endorses  the  immediate  implementation  of  the 
school  lunch  program  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  as  provided  by  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  step  will  be  taken,  thereby  giving  the  people  of  Kansas 
City  a positive  indication  that  their  situation  and  needs  are  a matter  of  interest 
and  concern. 

Sincerely, 
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Carol  Leverett,  Chairman, 
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fSeiial:or  Dolk.  Thou,  Mr.  Cluiirmun,  maybe,  in  an  ellort  to  at  least 
start  the  record,  there  have  been  a number  of  excellent  stories  appear- 
ing* in  the  Kansas  Cdy,  Ivans.,  Kanssaii  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  con- 
cerning the  program,  the  pros  and  cons,  but  generally  factual  stories 
about  the  problem.  I think  it  might  be  well  if  they  were  included  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Senator  McGoverx.  Without  objection,  the  material  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

(The  newspaper  articles  above  referred  to  arc  as  follows ;) 

[From  tho  Knnsns  City  (Knns.)  Stnr] 

School  Head  Defends  Lunch  Program  Effort  » 

(By  Betty  Butler  and  Eric  Johnson) 

Charges  of  foot-dragging  and  a call  for  Senate  hearings  on  the  Kansas  City, 

Kansas,  public  school  system’s  hot  lunch  program  by  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kans. ) ^ 

have  evoked  negative  comments  from  the  district’s  board  and  superintendent. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  superintendent,  said  the  Board  of  Education  was  dedicated 
to  their  pledge  that  a 24.5-mniion-dollar  bond  package  approved  earlier  this  year 
eventually  would  provide  lunch  service  for  all  the  district’s  schools.  Plucker 
criticized  Dole  for  playing  a directive  rather  than  a supporting  role. 

Saturday,  Dole  asked  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.),  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  to  schedule  hearings  on  the 
national  school  lunch  and  breakfast  progmms  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Dole,  a member  of  the  committee,  said  only  18  of  62  public  schools  participated 
in  the  school  lunch  program  now  and  lunch  prices  at  these  schools  appeared  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  national  average. 

The  junior  Kansas  senator  said  also  the  U:S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Education  had  made  efforts  to  expand  the  programs 
within  the  district,  but  were  stymied  by  lack  of  local  funding.  Financial  assistance 
also  had  been  pledged  to  the  system.  Dole  said.  ’ ' 

• “At  present,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  school  district  administration  plans  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  financial  and  technical  assistance  offered  for  develop- 
ment of  food  service  throughout  the  district;”  Dole  said. 

Dole  admitted  the  district  was  working  on  plans  for  lunch  rooms  in  new  and 
existing  schools,  but  Said  implementation  was  dragging.  The  heaiiiigs.  Dole  said, 
would  bring  this  to  the  public’s  attention. 

“Plans  have  been  made  but  implementation'  by  school  officials  has  been  inade- 
quate.’' Dole  said.  “The  means  available  to  alleviate  this  situation  may  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  an  effort  to  motivate 
the  school  officials  to  more  actively  pursue  the  goal  of  food  service  to  all  school 
•children. 

Plucker  said  yesterday  the  board  had  had  no  contact  with  Dole  prior  to  the 
^senator’s  critical  remarks. 

**Tt  is  always  interesting  to  find  people  who  are  more  interested  in  directing 
change  than  they  are  in  supporting  it,”  Plucker  said. 

Plucker  pointed  out  that  state  sources  make  no  contributions  of  any  kind  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  they  serve  only  as  a disbursing  agency  for  the  available 
federal  funds.  . 

He  also  emphasized  that  Kansas  limitations  on  budgets  and  tax  rates  make  it  ® 

impossible  for  the  district  to  immediately  raise  the  kind  of  money  needed  to 
provide  hot  lunches  in  all  the  schools. 

Plucker  and  boaid  members  have  reiterated  their  pledge  that  a 24.5-million 
dollar  school  bond  issue,  approved  early  this  year,  eventually  would  provide  lunch 
service  for  all  city  schools. 

“While  we  are  unable  to  get  firm  assurance  of  that,”  he  continued,  “there  does 
seem  to  be  some  money  available  for  equipment  from  the  Federal  government  on  a 
25  percent  matching  funds  basis.  But  even  by  paying  only  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  equipment,  we  could  not  begin  to  set  up  temporary  programs  on  an  every- 
school  basis.” 


school  district  presently  lias  lunch  services  available  in  all  secomlary 
schools  and  in  the  10  eleniontary  schools  that  W(?re  part  of  the  Washington  school 
district  before  its  attachment  to  the  city  schools,.  , 

Following  unification  of  the  two  districts,  the  city  had  the  type  A lunch,  for 
whidh  some  federal  funds  are  available,  served  ili  the  Coronado  and  Arrowhead 
junior  high  school,  the  Washington  high  school  and  the  10  outlying  elementary 
.schools.  The  secondary  schools  in  the  original  city  district  have  continued  to  pre- 
pare an  a la  carte  menu. 

Kansas  authorities  prohibit  the  serving  both  a type  A lunch  and  an  a la  carte 
meal,  a provision  which  school  officials  have  been  seeking  to  have -changed. 


[From  the  :^Ietro  West,  Feb.'  24. 1971] 

School  Lunch  Deficit  IJossiniLiTY  Heke 

The  Kansas  City,- Kan.,  school  district  may  los^, more  than  $100,000  a year  in 
federal  funds  for  school  lunches  because  of  a lack  of  sta to  matching  funds. 

An  ameuclmeiit  to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  requires  that  beginning  July  1 
states  must  provide  4 per  cent  of  the  matching  money  required  of  local  school 
districts.  In  Kansas  that  appropriation  provides  five  cents  per  meal  and  amounts 
to  .$2,613,723. 

Kan.sas  City,  Kan.,  schools  are  serving  more  than  12,000  lunches  a day  or  more 
than  two  million  a year. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  matching  funds  in  Kansas  would  be  $313,647.  A 1972  budget 
request  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  $315,000  to  meet  the  require- 
ment was  deleted,  however.;  . . 

No  state  funds  have  been  used  for  school  lunches  here,.  Dr,  O.  L.  Plucker, 
.siqierintendeut  of  schools,  said.  The  local  matching  requirement  of  at  least  three 
times  the  federal  reimbursement  (or  at  least  15  cents)  has  been  paid  by  students 
buying  lmiche.s. 

Up  until  this  year,  when  the  school  district  transferred  all  existing  lunch  sen-- 
ices  from  a la  carte  to  the  Type  A plate  lunch  and  added  four  elementary  schools 
to  the  program,  the  district’s  lunch  program  was  self  supporting,  Plucker  said. 
No  local  tax  funds  have  gone  into  it,  he  said. 

Plucker  emphasized  there  are  no  local  tax  funds  available  for  use  in  making 
up  this  loss.  He  also  emphasized  tliat  if  the  voters  are  asked  to  approve  an 
increase  in  taxes  to  support  schools  here,  that  increase  would  not  go  toward  the 
lunch  program  expenses. 

That  ballot  proposal,  Plucker  said,  is  only  to-iiiaintain  existing  programs  and 
services.  - . * ■ , 

At  this  point  Plucker  sees  only  two  alternatives  if  the  federal  reimbursement 
is  lost — either  increase  the  price  of  lunches  accordingly  or  return  to  the  a la  carte 
type  service.  ' 

Increasing  the  plate  lunch  price,  Plucker  said,  decreases  the  number  of  stu- 
dents buying  lunches.  Tliis  makes  the  luncti  program  even  more  expensive: 

And  the  a la  carte  type  service  is  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  government  food 
comiuiodities.  Nor  do  schools  serving  a la  carte  qualify  for  federal  reimbursement 
for  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches  for  needy  children. 

Making  available  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches  was  one  of  the  major  reasons 
the  district  transferred  its  service  this  year.  Much  pressure  had  been  applied  on 
the  district  to  do  so,  esp^ially  by  a gro|up  khow’n  as  the  School  Lunch  Task  Force. 

Pluckef,  however,  expects  that  program  to  go  broke.  Although  the  first  deter- 
mination has  not  been  made,  the  district  is  anticipating  the  program  to  show  a 
loss  in  its  first  month  of  operation.  That  loss  can  be  covered  from  a small  revenue 
fund,  but  that  fund  will  be  depleted  quickly  Plucker  said. 

There  is  a slight  chance  the  federal  funds  can  be  saved  if  the  state  can  apply 
any  portions  of  the  state’s  aid  to  schools  used  for  local  food  service  programs  as 
the  matching  funds.  The  question  has  been  referred  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  General 
Counsel  for  interpretation. 

Miss  Ruby  Scholz,  director  of  the  school  lunch  division,  Kansas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  has  notified  school  districts  that  such  a possibility  Is  doubtful. 
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[From  tile  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Times,  F'eb.  ",  10701 
Dk.  Pluckku  Ilt. — Luxcii  Suit  Is  Delaykd 

Trial  of  the  school  lunch  suit  involving  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  lioard  of  Kdu- 
catiou  has  been  continued  to  March  19. 

It  had  been  scheduled  to  begin  Wednesday  before  U.S.  District  Judge  Arthur  J. 
Stanley  Jr.  without  a jury. 

However,  today,  Stanley  was  informed  Dr.  0.  D.  Plucker,  superintendent  of 
.schools,  i«  ill  ami  would  be  unable  to  be  present  in  court. 

The  March  10  date  was  the  earliest  possible  for  parties  concerned  and  the 
court. 

Major  aim  of  the  action,  tiled  May  13,  19G0,  i.s  to  force  the  board  to  provide 
lunches  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  indigent  students.  However,  tlie  end  result 
desired  is  to  reauire  the  hoard  to  have  hot  lunch  programs  in  all  schools. 

The  suit  was  tiled  through  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  for  .“l 
children  listed  as  plaintiffs.  But  tb?  suit  actually  was  brought  as  a cla.ss  action 
to  cover  all  chiUlreii  involved  in  allegations  of  the  iietition. 

Meantime.  Stanley  said,  attorney.s  for  both  sides  will  attempt  to  agree  on  wliat- 
ever  facts  they  can. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Tiine.s,  Fob.  24.  1070] 

A0GRKS.SIVE  Course  for  City  Urged 
(By  Terrence  Thompson) 

Wlmt  face  will  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  show  20  years  from  now?  Will  it  be  one 
made  cheery  by  meeting  the  city’.s  potential  for  growth  and  revitalization,  or  will 
it  be  a face  wrinkled  from  the  despair  of  inadeQuate  bousing,  frozen  economic 
development  and  nn.solved  .social  probleiii.s? 

These  are  (jm*.stion.s  po.sed  by  writers  of  the  Comm  unity  Renewal  program 
report  recently  completed  in  that  city  and  relea.sed  in  a .summary  form. 

l.OOKS  TO  1090 

By  1090.  the  report  said,  the  city  could  increase  one-third  in  popnlation  and 
the  average  family  income  could  rise  to  ,S;i4,000  annually.  But  failure  to  take  an 
aggre.ssive  course  of  comimmity  development  could  stagnate  the  area’.s  growth 
ami  economic  advancement,  the  i*eport  warii.s. 

The  Community  Renewal  piv^gram.  developed  over  a 3-year  period  hy  the  city 
plaimiug  department  with  aid  from  a $150,000  federal  grant,  i.s  an  inteii.sive  study 
of  community  needs  together  with  a siiecihc  program  for  meeting  the.so  needs. 

To  set  the  ba.se  for  need  of  revitalization  the  report  de.scribed  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  as  an  area  where  55  per  cent  of  all  structures  are  more  than  30  year.s  old. 
The  city  has  experienced  a deterioration  of  its  population  coiupo.sition  in  the  la.st 
20  year.s  as  demonstrated  by  a lo.ss  of  5,000  iier.sons  of  working  age. 

Compared  with  Johnson,  Jack.son  and  Clay  Counties,  Wyandotte  County  lias 
the  lowest  median  income  for  familie.s  and  the  smalle.st  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates. 

POINTS  TO  AREAS 

‘\Social  problems  clo.sely  parallel  deterioration  and  dilapidation.”  the  report 
said,  “with  the  greatest  needs  existing  in  riie  Northeast  and  Riverview  area.” 

However,  the  report  points  out  that  about  C5  per  cent  of  all  homes  are  owned  liy 
their  occnpant.*^,  substantially  higher  than  most  cities,  and  the  city  is  de.scribed  a.s 
“extremely  stable.” 

“The  majority  of  the  residents  have  lived  in  their  present  dwellings  for  six 
or  more  years  and  almost  half  have  lived  in  their  present  dwelling  for  over 
10  years,”  the  reiiort  stated. 

It  said  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  lias  the  potential  for  accompli.shing  the  follow- 
ing hy  1990 : 

• Population  growth  from  the  pre.sent  181,000  persons  to  252,000,  an  annual 
gain  of  3,300  compared  with  300  persons  aunually  over  the  last  10  years. 

• An  increase  in  the  working  age  [wpiilation  to  40,200. 

• Household  income  could  incro.'^se  from  $0,200  to  $14,000, 
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To  meet  the.se  Koals  i^0,000  now  housing  units  mnst:  ho  hnilt:.  the  I'oiHM't  sniM, 
‘‘Kan.sas  City,  Kansas,  has  the  potential  to  iiioivase  its  industrial  base 
siderahly  if  the  city  coin  in  its  itself  to  ixilicies  and  proj^ranis  which  will  encoui’- 
age  it,”  the  I’eport  continued. 


The  I'eport  said  that  the  aggressive  coiii'se  the  city  iini.st  take  to  meet  its  poten- 
tial  is  to  promote  indii-strial  development,  including  attraction  of  new  indnstrit's 
and  retention  of  the  prestnit.  ones. 

It  must  retain  the  livability  of  the  older  .sections  of  the  comiininity  l».v  iiro- 
moting  regeneration  activities  where  necessary.  And  it  must  guide  the  dovolop- 
mciit  of  new  areas  .so  that  they  will  contain  the  desirable  elia ra etc ri sties  that 
produce  long  life  and  healthy  iieighborhood.s. 

There  is  evidence,  the  report  a.s.serted,  that  actions  taken  during  the  last 
.several  years  have  begun  to  rever.se  a downward  trend. 

‘•There  is,  however,  a critical  need  to  eoiitiiiue  and  expand  present  efforts 
and  to  undertake  new  ones  in  areas  not  now  receiving  attention.’*  the  report 
emplia.sizetl.  “Failure  to  do  so  will  re.siill  in  the  current  iKisitive  trend  sliiiping 
into  a precipitous  decline.” 


Seeking  a hot  liimrli  program  for  the  poor  in  the  Kansas  Citj",  Kan.sas.  puliiic 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  a group  of  individuals  and 
organizations  today  re(i nested  federal,  state  and  local  a.ssi stance  for  that  purpose. 

The  proiKments  of  the  hot  linicli  program  sent  eonnn  uni  cations  to  Gov.  Robert 
Docking,  5layor  Joseph  H.  ^IcDowell,  Rep.  Larry  Winn,  (R.-Kas.)  and  Robert 
Dole  and  James  R.  rcar.son,  the  .state’s  two  Republican  .senators. 

The  commnnicationH  stress  that  an  emergency  situation  exists  in  the  school 
di.strict  in  that  many  poor  children  are  not  piv)vidcd  hot  lunc'he.s.  The  signers 
ix)int  out  that  .steps  are  being  taken  by  the  .school  board  to  alleviate  the  situation 
within  two  to  live  years,  but  that  children  are  hungry  now. 

To  obtain  a start  by  tlie  beginning  of  the  .second  s*einester,  .Tanuary  1,S,  (he 
individuals  and  organizations  declare  that  they  need  technical  assistance  in 
writing  a proi>osal  to  secui'e  emergency  federal  funding  from  the  Olfiee  of  Kco- 
nomie  Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Agricultun;  and  Model  Cities. 

*‘\Ve  would  also  like  si^ecial  einphasi.s  from  the  fe<leral  government  on  stat<* 
and  local  olReials  to  provide  emergency  federal  funding  from  the  Model  (’ities 
program.’*  the  eoniimuiication  read.s. 

Recently,  the  Board  of  Education  began  .serving  hot  lunches  for  pupils  of 
Stowe  school  at  the  nearby  King  Solomon  Baptist  church  with  cafeteria  equip- 
ment purchased  with  7o  percent  of  the  cost  paid  by  the  federal  government. 

Similar  arrangements  will  be  provided  at  the  Plea.sant  Green  Baptist  church 
for  pupils  of  the  Grant  school.  Equipment  is  on  order.  Tliis  equipment  later  will 
be  transferred  to  a new  elementarj'  .school  on  the  site  of  the  present  Kealing 
.school. 

The  school  board  also  plams  to  .serve  hot  lunches  at  Fairfax  and  Douglass 
.schools  before  the  .second  semester,  utilizing  cafetei*ia  facilities  at  the  Wash- 
ington high  .school.  Bid.s  on  trucks  to  tran.sport  the  food  will  be  received  soon, 
a .school  .spokesmau  said. 

Dr.  John  Wherrj^  director  of  public  information  for  the  Kansas  City.  Kansas, 
public  school  said  there  are  no  counnitments  on  any  funds  to  assist  in  the  hot 
lunch  program. 

“However,  we  have  had  some  indications  that  there  might  be  .some  aid  from 
Model  Citie.s  f\inds  and  there  is  a possibility  of  help  from  federal  funds. 

“We  are  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  hot  lunch  program  and  are  ready  to 
go.  We  want  to  get  the  job  done  as  fast  as  we  can.  Our  only  need  is  for  some- 
one to  find  as  .some  money  to  help.” 

A 24.0-inillion-dollar  bond  issue  appi-oved  in  .Tammry  eventually  will  provide 
hot  lunch  service  to  all  elementary  schools,  .school  officials  contend. 
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[From  tin*  Kansas  City  (Ivans.)  Times.  Oct.  2fi.  1070] 


Hot  IjUN'cii  Aid  Pusu 


(By  Bill  Mat.son) 
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For  many  years  all  secondary  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  ope  rated  cafe- 
terias. but  ill  the  ori<?iiial  school  district,  all  elementary  .schools  were  designed  to 
s(!i*vo  small  neighborhoods.  Children  were  expected  to  eat  lunch  at  home. 

riowevor.  controversy  arose  three  years  ago  when  the  former  'Wasliinglon 
llural  district  was  attached  to  the  Kan.sas  City,  Kansas  district,  following 
aimoxatiuii  by  the  city  of  the  former  Wa.shington  territory.  Washington,  with 
a bn.'^sing  sy.'^tein,  served  and  ha.s  continued  to  servo  hot  lunches  at  the  12  former 
Wa.'^hingtoii  .schools  now  under  the. .inri.sdiction  of  Kansas  City,  Kausas. 


[From  tho  Kansas  City  (Kans,)  Times,  Nov.  4,  39701 
Luxe  IE  PiiOGU.vM  Adopted 

Kxpan.sion  of  a free  or  reduced-price  school  lunch  program  for  14  schools  in 
the  Kansas  City,  Kan.sas,  school  di.strict  wa.s  approved  la.st  night  by  the  board 
of  education  pending  the  availability  of  state  funds. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Pliicker,  superintendent  of  sc'liools,  said  that  if  the  state  school 
lunch  division  approves  funding  of  the  expansion,  he  hoped  to  have  the  program 
in  operation  shortly  after  January  l. 

The  lunches  would  be  made  available  to  children  of  low-income  families  who 
fall  within  certain  income  levels  set  oat  in  a school  lunch  policy  statement 
the  board  adopted  at  last  night’s  meeting. 

Ton  .s*ehools  would  he  secondary  schools  and  four  would  be  elementary  schools. 

The  school  board  has  been  the  target  of  vehement  attacks,  especially  from 
re.sident.«!  in  the  northea.'^t  district,  regarding  the  availability  and  typo  of  its 
school  lunches. 

Critics  have  said  that  presently  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  are  offered  only 
ill  the  old  Washington  school  district,  while^the  northeast  district  which  has  a 
relatively  large  section  of  low-income  families  had  no  such  program. 

Pluckor  said  that  to  make  the  schools  eligible  for  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
the  school  would  have  to  offer  both  an  a la  carte  type  service  and  a type  “A” 
meal. 

Plucker  explained  that  the  type  “A”  lunches,  which  give  pupils  no  menu  choice, 
is  the  only  type  the  board  can  be  funded  to  serve  free  or  at  a lower  cost  The 
schools  proposed  for  the  expansion  : 

Argentine,  Rosedale,  Sumner,  and  Wyandotte  high  schools ; Central,  North- 
east, Argentine,  Rosedale,  Northwest  and  West  junior  high  schools,  and  Bryant, 
Douglass,  Fairfax  and  Grant  elementary  schools. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Times,  Nov.  6, 1970] 

Plucker  Responds— Stir  on  Lunch  Hearing  Call 

The  sui^erintendent  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  public  schools  said  today  the 
board  of  education  had  been  contacted  by  Sen.  Bob  Dole’s  office  before  the 
senator  criticized  the  district’s  school  lunch  program. 

Dole  called  Saturday  for  hearings  before  the  Senate  select  committee  on 
nutrition  and  human  needs  to  focus  attention  on  the  board’s  failure  to  provide 
what  he  called  an  adequate  hot  lunch  program  throughout  the  district. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  superintendent,  said  the  district  would  live  up  to  its  pledge 
of  providing  district  wide  hot  lunch  service  with  part  of  a 24.5  million  dollar 
bond  package  approved  earlier  this  year. 

*Tt  is  ahvay  interesting;  to  find  people  who  are  more  interested  in  directing 
change  than  they  are  in  supporting  it,”  Dr.  Plucker  said  of  Senator  Dole. 

Plucker  said  Kansas  limitations  on  budgets  and  tax  rates  made  it  impossible 
for  the  district  to  immediately  raise  the  kind  of  money  that  would  be  needed 
to  provide  hot  lunches  in  all  city  schools. 

Senator  Dole  claimed  the  XI. S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  had  attempted  to  start  school  lunch  programs  in  23  district 
schools  last  year,  but  lack  of  local  funding  prohibited  the  expansion. 

Dole  said  the  hearings  would  “motivate  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  school  offi- 
cials to  more  actively  pursue  the  goal  of  food  service  to  all  school  children.'* 


[I'Vom  tho  Kansas  City  (Kaiis,). Star,  Sopt,  11,  1970] 

Report  ox  Model  Cities  Assails  “Uxder-Supi'ort” 

Wasiiixgtox  (AP). — A 10-inan  tusk  force  told  Presidonf  Nixon  yesterday  tlie 
Mod(*l  Cities  program  liad  turned  out  to  be  only  ‘’a  sliort  stop  in  the  right  tliri*c- 
tion,*’  that  it  was  afllicted  witli  over-regulation  and  under-support. 

‘'Over-regulation,’’  the  task  force  said  in  a report  to  Nixon,  "has  led  to  waste 
and  frustration.  AVith  about  400  grant-in-aid  programs  involving  roughly  10  bil- 
lion dollars  a year,  federal  aid  to  cities  is  now  on  such  a scale  that  the  federal 
bureaucracy  is  incapable  of  administering  it.” 

The  task  force  was  made  up  of  professors,  businessmen,  and  state  and  city 
oxeeutivos  nndor  the  chairmanship  of  Edward  C.  Branlield,  i>rofessor  of  urban 
government  at  Harvard  University. 

The  report  noted  that  federal  aid  to  urban  areas  went  up  from  3.10  billion 
dollars  in  1061  to  10.3  billion  in  1968  and  said  that  some  persons  expect  tlie 
outlay  to  double  almost  immediately  when  the  Vietnam  war  ends. 

“Unfortunately,”  tho  report  said,  “the.se  efforts  have  not  produced  the  results 
that  were  hoped  for  in  the  places  where  conditions  are  worst,  especially  the 
inncM*])arts  of  the  older  and  larger  cities.” 

The  really  big  federal  outlay.s,  it  said,  have  gone  mainly  to  rural  areas  and  to 
suburban  fringes  where  most  of  the  growth  has  occurred,  with  central  cities 
getting  nowhere  near  as  large  a share  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Besides,  the  report  said,  “almost  every  dollar  . . . had  a thousand  strings 
athu-hed”  and  this  has  contributed  to  disappointing  results,  waste  and 
frustration. 

Cities  commonly  find  themselves,  it  said,  able  to  get  federal  money  they  can 
spend  only  for  relatively  low-priority  items,  such  as  highways  and  urban  renewal, 
and  unable  to  get  funds  for  things  they  consider  most  urgent — including  hiring 
more  teachers  and  policemen  and  paying  them  better  salaries. 

There  were  complaints  about  I>aper  work  and  the  red  tape. 

“The  jungle-growth  of  aid  programs  is  formidable,”  the  report  said,  adding  it  is 
Congress  which  attaches  the  largest,  most  important  strings  to  federal  dollars — 
sometimes  at  the  behest  of  special  interests.  ' 

“Even  if  the  quality  of  local  government  is  much  poorer  than  we  supposed  it 
to  be,”  the  task  force  contended,  “it  is  essential,  in  our  opinion,  tliat  there  be  an 
immediate  and  large-scale  shift  of  responsibility  from  federal  to  local  officials  . . . 
now  that  billions  instead  of  millions  are  being  appropriated,  the  system  simply 
will  not  work  as  it  used  to ; Congress  and  the  federal  bureaus  cannot  possibly 
regulate  and  supervise  the  details  of  hundreds  of  programs  operating  in  thousands 
of  cities.” 

A "White  House  spokesman  told  reporter. s that  in  large  measure  Nixon  .sup- 
ported the  recommendations  in  the  report.  The  President  already  is  on  record  for 
sharing  federal  revenue  with  both  cities  and  states.  And  the  report  proposed 
that  most  federal  aid  to  cities  takes  the  form  of  revenue-sharing  rather  than 
gi*ants  for  specific  categories  of  projects. 

The  report  said  Nixon  should  use  his  influence  mth  Congress  and  his  control 
over  the  budget  to  shift  25  percent  of  funds  for  categories  to  revenue-sharing 
in  the  next  1972  fiscal  y^r  and  an  additional  25  per  cent  by  fiscal  1974. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Star,  Oct.  16,  1970] 

School  Lunch  Vow  by  School  Head 
(By  Betty  Butler) 

Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  superintendent  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  schools,  today  re- 
affirmed the  school  board’s  intent  to  provide  a hot  lunch  program  in  all  schools, 
but  declined  to  specify  a date  by  which  this  will  be  accomplished. 

“Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,”  he  said.  “The  Board  of  Education  is  aware 
of  the  need.  Its  commitment  to  a hot  lunch  projgram  in  every  ischool  is  a matter 
of  record.  It  intends  to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  in  carrying  out  that  com- 
mitment while,  at  the  same  time,  acting  responsibly  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  children  and  citizens  of  this  community. 
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•'Tlu*  Hom’d  of  Education  intends  to  mov(‘  as  rapidly  as  possible  nitli  the 
money  available,  niovin^i'  lirst.  in  areas  of  great(‘St  need,  with  food  service?  (‘vmitu- 
ally  beconiinj;  available  in  (*very  school.” 

The  board  has  been  under  inonntinp:  pre.ssnre  to  i)rovide  hot  lnncln*s  iin- 
inediately.  particularly  in  schools  .serviin?  larfre  pcreenta;i<e  of  low  ine«  im*  fami- 
lies, this  ha.s  included  urging  to  use  bond  issue  money  to  jirovide  iin mediate 
huupornry  lunch  programs. 

J>r.  Plncker  .said  the  24.H  million  dollars  available  in  bond  nion(\v,  the  maxi  mum 
for  the  district  under  Kansas  law  was  estimated  at  U*ss  than  half  the  district’s 
luiilding  needs  when  pa.s*sed  and  estimates  its  purchasing  pow(?r  already  has  de- 
clined by  at  least  3 million  dollars. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  under  the  law  the  bond  funds  can  be  used  only 
for  *‘purcha sing  school  and  public  library  sites  and  ac(juiriug,  constrm'ting,  (?(iuii)- 
ping,  furnishing,  repairing,  remodeling  and  making  additions  to  buildings.’’ 

Ho  said  some  equipment  for  present  temporary  iuneh  programs,  which  can  ite 
tran.sferred  later  to  l^eriiianeut  facilities,  alread.v  had  bt*en  bought.  I)ut  lher(‘  is 
no  money  available  for  salaries  of  food  service  personnel,  utilities  (u*  .sucli  costs. 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  food  faciUti(»s  in  the  37  present  sc1i<k)1s 
.soiled uled  to  be  replaced  or  converted  for  .si)(*cial  education,  scliool  officials 
contend. 

Plncker  said  the  bond  propo.sal  calls  for  (roii.st ruction  of  several  large  ii(*w  (*Ie- 
meiitary  .schools,  many  of  which  can  he  arranged  to  st*i*ve  as  food  preparation 
centers  for  other  schooLs  in  their  immediate  areas.  Among  these  :sre  the  new 
buildings  scheduled  for  the  present  Quindaro  and  Kealing  site.s.  the  new  (Oe- 
inentary  unit  to  be  built  in  the  Central  avenue  aia^a  and  the  present  Hawthorne 
and  Eugene  Ware  buildings,  when  remodeled. 

He  named  22  elementary  school. s which  eventually  will  become  .satellites  in 
the  hot  luiicli  program,  with  their  food  being  prepared  elsewhere  and  brought  in 
at  iiooii. 

Some  area  residents  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  federal  school  lunch 
act  refi Hires  all  schoobs  to  pi*ovide  free  or  reduced  cost  lunches  to  ue<‘dy  children. 
3>r.  Plncker  said  this  law  does  not  nppl.v  to  schools,  such  as  those  in  the  original 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  school  district,  which  have  no  food  service  programs  at  all. 
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[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.s.)  Star,  Xov.  2.  1070] 

Hot  TjUXch  School  Plan  Xeeueu  Now,  Leader  Says 

\ 

Needy,  hungry  children  in  areas  of  Kansas  Cit.v,  Kansa.s,  cannot  wait  .seven  ‘ 
.vears  for  that  Board  of  Education  to  iniidement  a hot  lunch  progi*am,  according 
to  the  Bev.  Charles  McGlinn,  chairman  of  a school  lunch  task  force. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  not  coiniiiitted  itself  to  .saying  when  hot  lunches 
will  be  available  for  all  elementary  school  children  in  the  district,  but  Father 
^IcGlinn  estimated  seven  yeai*s  before  a total  program  would  be  in  effect. 

In  a recent  discussion  of  progress  on  the.  school  lunch  iirogram.  Dr.  O.  L. 
Plncker,  superintendent,  said,  “It  would  be  foolish  and  misleading  to  predict 
exactly  when  that  (lunch  programs  in  every  school)  would  be. at  this  time.” 

“The  Board  of  E<lucjition  and  the  ,sui>erintendent  of  strliools  should  pi4ition 
government  agencies  for  emergency  funds  for  this  kind  of  i)rogram,”  Father 
^IcGlinn  said.  “We  are  faced  with  a crisis.” 

The  Board  of  Education  ha.s  a plan  to  provide  hot  lunches  to  all  schools.  J^onie 
elementary  .sc'hool.s  pre.sently  have  such  progi’anis.  hut  all  of  them  ai-e  in  the  old 
Washington  di. strict,  wliei-e,  lunch  programs  were  in  opei*ation  befoi-e  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  city  school  district. 

Finances  are  the  drawback  to  providing  a program  on  a temporary  basis  until 
a pornianeiit  operation  can  be  established.  Money  derived  from  the  24.o-niillion- 
dolhir  bond  issue  will  provide  programs  in  all  new  and  remodeled  schools,  but 
that  is  in  the  future.  Father  McGlinn  said.  , 

Father  ^loGlinn  suggested  that  a federal  program  will  provide  assistance  on 
a one-fourth  matching  funds  basis.  He  said  soiiiewliere  in  the  district’.s  20-millimi- 
dollar  budget  should  be  the  necessary  ainount  to  match  fedeml  contributions  for 
an  interim  program. 

Plncker  has  said  the  district  is  looking  into  various  sources  of  refill e to 
provide  the  district’s  share  under  that  progi’ain,  but  even  by  laying  2.o  i)ercent 
of  the  cf).st.  of  oquipnient,  the  district  co)ild  not  begin  to  set  up  temporary  pro- 
gi’anis on  an  every-school  basis. 
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T1k‘  Hoanl  of  Educiition  liopes  to  have  permanent  programs  in  operation  at 
.S(‘Vcral  northeast  area  schools  hy  the  second  semester. 

While.  Father  McGlinn  was  critical  of  the  school  board,  the  state  dii*ector  of 
th(‘  school  lunch  program  was  sympathetic  to  the  board’s  efforts. 

Miss  Kilby  Scholes,  director  of  the  school  lunch  program  for  the  Kansas  De- 
partment of  Education,  thinks  the  Kansiis  City,  Kansas,  Board  of  Education  is 
going  ahead  at  a tine  rate  in  its  efforts  to  provide  lunches  for  all  school  pupils. 

•'You  have  to  give  the  school  board  credit,”  Miss  Scholes  said.  “They  are  hard 
at  work  on  their  .school  lunch  program.  They  hoi>e  to  have  eight  in  oiieration  by 
tin*  end  of  this  school  year.'* 

am  truly  in  .sympathy  with  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  the  school  lunch 
program  going  everywhere,”  she  continued,  “but  I can  see  the  side  of  the  .school 
.sy.-Jtem.  "They  wait^  too  long  to  start  the  program,  but  admittedly  they  did  not 
have  the  money.  AVe  are  trying  to  be  realistic  about  it  and  think  it  will  be  a 
nobl(‘  .stuit  if  they  do  get  the  eight  now  programs  started.” 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Star,  Nov.  3,  1070] 

Biogkr  Luxe II  Flax  Urged 

A group  .«e(‘king  free  or  reduced -cost  hot  lunches  to  all  children  from  low- 
income.  families  comnienclod  the  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  Board  of  Education  for 
its  action  yesterday  to  expand  the  activity  to  14  more  .schools  in  the  system. 

However,  the  group  po  in  toil  out  thi.s  prognim  only  would  partly  solve  the 
problem  and  :i.sk(ul  that  the  board  state  “publicly  .state  when  tlife  muainder  of 
th(‘se  poor  and  disadvantaged  children  will  be  added  to  the  hot  lunch  program.” 

Administrators  have  been  faced  by  a complex  situation,  involving  consolida- 
tion of  two  scliool  districts  with  different  lunch  programs,  and  uiui  vail  ability  of 
sta't(‘  01*  federal  fniul.s. 

AA’ith  insufficient  funds  the  principal  stiniilding  block,  the  .staff  was  confronted 
l>y  a Knn.sjis  regulation  prohibiting  the  seiwing  of  tlie,  so-called  t.vjie  a (i^vtly 
r(Mmbnv.sable)  lunch  and  an  a la  carte  at  the  sameschool. 

Sbit(‘  officials  are  said  to  he  reviewing  this  ban.  while  the  school  staff  is  making 
an  (‘ff«>rt  b)  provide  the  lunch  servic*e  in  old  buildings  witlio>ut  food  preparation 
or  .service  facilities. 

Two  types  of  programs  have  lieen  studied,  with  some  now  in  operation.  One 
off(M*s  lunches  at  churche.s  and  the  othe.r,  not  yet  in  operation,  would  provide 
liot  noon  meals  for  .some  schooLs  as  satellites  of  the  larger  buildings. 

Today’s  commendation  and  request  were  contain^  in  ‘a  statement  signed  by 
th(‘  Kcv.  Charles  D.  YIcGlinn,  pastor  of  Onr  I^ady  and  St.  Ro.se  Catholic  church  in- 
th(‘  northeast  sec-tion  of  the  city,  and  chairmnn  of  tlue.  gi*oup  calling  itself  Hot 
T.inich  Task  Force.  Also  signing  were  Mr.  E.stelle  Smith,  a member  of  the  group’s 
pn>i>os“al  committee;  Mrs.  Sylvia  .Tiicksoii.  its  secretary,  and  John  L.  Ziunwalt, 
j nan  aging  director  of  the  Ec*oiiomic  Opixirt  unity  Foundation  of  Kansas  City, 
Kan.sns. 

’nu‘  group’s  statement  concluded  : 

“’rh(‘  Hot  Lunch  T?isk  Force  wishes  to  go  on  record  to  the  effect  tliat  their 
work  will  not  end  until  all  i>ooi*  and  disadvantaged  children  receive  fi^ee  or  re- 
(lnc(‘fl  price,  hot  lunches  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Tn  fact,  the  task  force  will  press 
forward  witli  renewed  vigor  in  their  cause  for  hot  lunches  for  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged children  in  Kansas  Cit.v.  Kansas,  public  schools.” 

T>r.  O.  L.  Plnckev,  superintendent  of  .schools,  has  said  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict when  hot  lunches  will  be  ai'ailable  in  those  buildings  without  them.  He  Inns 
reiterated,  however,  the  school  board’s  intention  to  provide  lunch  service  in  all 
schools  soon. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Nov.  6,  1970] 

For  Grade  Schools — Bids  in  ox  Luxcii  Items 

The  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  .school  district  received  bids  Thur.sday  on  a portion 
of  the  equipment  necessary  to  establish  limcli  facilities  in  four  elementary 
schools. 

Api)arent  low  bidder  on  the  10-item  package  was  Smith  St.  John  Food  Seiwice 
Supply  Co..  Kan.sas  City.  l\Io..  for  $57,ln7.33.  Included  are  such  items  as  mobilo 
.serving  units,  tray-stomge  carts,  hot  and  cold  food  tran.sportation  caits,  utility 
tables,  student  dining  tables  and  table  service. 
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Major  co.sl:  itoins,  siicli  as  trucks  to  transport  food  to  the  schools,  garbage 
clisi)osal  units  and  walk-in  freezers  and  refrigerators,  are  yet  to  be  bid  on. 

The  AVashington  High  School  kitchen,  which  is  not  being  fully  used  because 
of  dou))le  .ses.si(>ns  there,  will  serve  as  preparation  center  for  the  satellite  oper- 
jitions. 

Satellite  food  service  operations  are  to  be  e.stablished  by  second  seiii ester  at 
Bryant,  Douglass,  Fairfax  'and  Grant  elementary  schools  in  the  northeast  area. 
A 015,000  grant  pledge  from  Model  Cities  will  be  used  to  help  pay  the  25  per 
cent  cost  burden  locally. 

Three-fourths  of  the  equipment  cost  is  to  be  linanced  thru  federal  funds  from 
the  .state. 

Dr.  Wayne  J'razer,  assistant  sui»erintendent  for  business  affairs,  said  any  ad- 
ditional funds  that  might  become  available  would  be  used  to  establish  lunch 
facilities  at  other  schools  outside  the  Model  Cities  area.  Model  Cities  funds  are 
confiiuKl  to  the  northeast  area. 

Ten  elementary  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  already  operate  school  lunch 
programs.  All  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  and  had  facilities  when 
the  area  wa.s  attached  in  10G7  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  district  500. 


[From  the  ICnnsns  City  (Knns.)  Star,  Nov.  0.  19701 
Lunch  Bids  Taken 
(By  Betty  Butler) 

Bids  on  part  of  tlie  equipment  needed  to  provide  satellite  lunch  service  to  four 
elementary  schools  in  northea.stc.rn  Kansa.s  City,  Kansas,  were  received  yester- 
day by  that  city’s  board  of  education. 

Being  sought  were  cost  estimates  on  such  items  as  seating  facilities  for  the 
children,  tray  storage  racks  and  hot  and  cold  food  transporting  units  to  serve 
the  buildings  now  without  lunch  facilities.  Involved  are  the  Grant,  Fairfax, 
Bryant  and  Douglass  schools. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Frazer,  assistant  superintendent  for  business  affairs,  said  the 
Smith-St.  John  company,  1518  Walnut  street,  was  the  apparent  low  bidder  with 
an  offer  of  $57,157.38  for  the  required  equipment.  Four  other  firms  also  bid. 

The  bids  will  be  tabulated  and  studied  before  a contract  is  issued. 

School  authorities  are  exploring  the  possibility  that  the  25  i>er  cent  of  the 
cost  which  must  be  borne  locally, may  he  available  from  Model  Cities  funds,  since 
all  four  schools  involved  are  in  the  Model  Cities  areas. 

To  equip  the  cafeteria  at  the  Wa.shington  high  school  to  prepare  the  increased 
food  needed  for  such  a satellite  operation,  it  will  ho  necessary  later  to  ask  for 
bids  for  such  items  as  fi*eezers  and  refrigerators,  disposal  units  and  vehicles  to 
tran.sport  the  .serving  carts  from  the  central  kitchen  to  the  other  schools. 

Dr.  Frazer  said  other  schools  outside  the  Model  Cities  area  may  be  added  to 
the  satellite  operation  later. 


[From  the  IC;insns  City  (ICnns.)  St.*)r,  Nov.  12,  1970] 

Kansas  City,  Kans. — School  Head  Defends  Lunch  Program  Effort 
(By  Betty  Butler  and  Eric  Johnson) 

Charges  of  foot-dragging  and  a call  for  Senate  hearings  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Kan.sas,  public  school  system’s  hot  lunch  program  by  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kans.) 
have  evoked  negative  comments  from  the  district’s  board  and  .superintendent. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  superintendent,  said  ithe  Board  of  Education  was  dedicated 
to  their  pledge  that  a 24.5-million-dollar  bond  package  approved  earlier  this  year 
eventually  would  provide  lunch  service  for  all  the  district’s  schools.  Plucker 
criticized  Dole  for  playing  a directive  rather  than  a supporting  role. 

Saturday.  Dole  asked  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  .Human  Needs,  to  schedule  hearings  on  the 
national  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Dole,  a member  of  the  committee,  said  only  18  to  G2  public  schools  particii)ated 
in  the  school  lunch  program  now  and  lunch  prices  at  these  schools  appeared  to  he 
in  excess  of  the  national  average. 
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The  junior  Kunsas  senator  said  also  the  U.S.  Departiiient  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Education  had  made  efforts  to  expand  the  programs 
within  the  district,  but  were  stymied  by  lack  of  local  funding.  Financial  assist- 
ance also  had  been  pledged  to  the  system,  Dole  said. 

“At  present  it  does  not  appear  that  the  school  district  administration  plans  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  financial  and  technical  assistance  offered  for  develop- 
ment of  food  ser\ice  throughout  the  district/’  Dole  said. 

Dole  admitted  the  district  \>"as  working  on  plans  for  lunch  rooms  in  new  and 
existing  schools,  but  said  implementation  was  dragging.  The  hearing.s.  Dole  sai<l, 
would  bring  this  to  the  public’s  attention. 

“Plans  have  been  made  but  implementation  by  school  officials  has  been  inade- 
quate,” Dole  said.  “The  means  available  to  alleviate  this  situation  may  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  an  effort  to  motivate 
Uie  school  officials  to  more  actively  pursue  the  goal  of  food  service  to  all  school 
children.” 

Plucker  said  yesterday  the  board  had  had  no  contact  with  Dole  prior  to  the 
senator’s  critical  remarks. 

“It  is  always  Interesting  to  find  people  who  are  more  interested  in  directing 
change  than  they  are  in  supporting  it,”  Plucker  said. 

Plucker  pointed  out  that  state  sources  make  no  contributions  of  any  kind  to 
the  school  lunch  program,  they  serve  only  as  a disbursing  agency  for  Uie  available 
federal  funds. 

He  also  emphasized  that  Kansas  limitations  on  budgets  and  tax  rates  make  it 
imix)ssible  for  the  district  to  immediately  raise  the  kind  of  money  needed  to 
provide  hot  lunches  in  all  the  schools. 

Plucker  and  board  members  have  reiterated  their  pledge  that  a 24.5-niillion 
dollar  school  bond  issue,  approved  early  this  year,  eventually  would  provide  lunch 
service  for  all  city  schools. 

“While  we  are  unable  to  get  firm  assurance  of  that,”  he  continued,  “thero 
does  seem  to  be  some  money  available  for  equipment  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  a 25  percent  matching  funds  basis.  But  even  by  paying  only  one-fourth 
of  the  cost  of  equipment,  we  could  not  begin  to  set  up  temi^orary  programs  on  an 
every-school  basis.” 

The  school  district  presently  has  lunch  services  available  in  .all  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  10  elementary  schools  that  were  part  of  the  Washington 
school  district  before  its  attachment  to  the  city  schools. 

Following  unification  of  the  two  districts,  the  city  had  the  type  A lunch,  for 
which  some  federal  funds  are  available,  served  in  the  Coronado  and  Arrowhead 
junior  high  school,  the  Washington  high  school  and  the  10  outlying  elementary 
schools.  The  secondary  schools  in  the  original  city  district  have  continued  to 
prepare  an  a la  carte  menu. 

Kansas  authorities  prohibit  the  serving  both  a tyi>e  A lunch  and  an  a la  carte 
meal,  a provision  which  school  officials  have  been  seeking  to  have  changed. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Star,  Nov.  22, 1070] 

A LA  Carte  Food  Plan  Expanded  in  Schools 

Starting  January  18,  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester,  the  type  A balanced 
plate  lunch,  which  is  eligible  for  federal  assistance,  will  replace  a la  carte  food 
service  in  secondary  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Starting  next  year  there  will  be  no  federal  subsidies  for  a la  carte  programs, 
but  federal  support  will  be  increased  for  the  type  A meal.  That,  school  officials  say. 
is  the  reason  for  the  change.  ■ 

The  only  foods  available  by  choice  will  be  at  a snack  bar  designed  to  supplement 
sack  lunches  or  an  alternate  to  the  type  A meal. 

The  government  requires  that  each  type  A meal  include  a protein  di.sh.  milk, 
bread,  butter  and  a serving  of  fruit  and  or  vegetables  which  is  to  include  a food 
rich  in  vitamin  C,  such  as  coleslaw,  tomato  juice  or  strawberries. 

The  following  menu  is  planned  for  the  first  week  the  type  A meal  will  be 
available : 

Monday — Sloppy  Joe  on  a bun,  French  fried  potatoes,  coleslaw^  and  apple  crisp. 

Tuesday— Country  fried  steak,  hot  roll,  mashed  potatoes,  and  gravy,  to.s.sed 
green  salad  and  chocolate  cake. 
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'\Ve(liu*sf]{i.v — Chili.  cr.TCkor.s.  frnit  ciipniul  (‘innainnii  roll. 

Thursday— Fried  chicken.  oran?je  nniflin,  ina.shecl  inttatoes  niul  gravy,  pear  and 
lime  gelatin  and  chocolate  cream  pie. 

Friday — Fish  lillet.  cornmeal  roll,  fritators,  April  Green  salad  and  .strawberry 
shortcake. 

•^riie  price  of  the  type  A lunch  will  be  HO  cents  to  .«itudents  and  55  cents  to 
adults.  Tickets  will  be  available  for  .^5  to  cover  meals  for  two  weeks,  or  students 
may  pay  individually. 


fFroin  tlip  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Star,  Dec.  10,  1970] 

T'.S.  OKFKTAr.  .Tkeiiku — SCHOOL  Lvxcit  Ttri’Morr.  Casts  Doltut  ox  Pkohe 
(liy  Temuice  Thompson  and  Gary  Murrell) 

A Department  of  Agriculture  official  said  last  uight  he  was  uiicertaiu  whether 
he  would  recommend  that  the  II. S.  Senate  .«ielect  committee  on  nutrition  and 
Innnan  needs  hold  hearings  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  the  school  system’s  hot 
lunch  problem. 

>[artin  Garber,  regional  director  of  nutrition  from  Dallas,  indicated  after  a 
imblic  meeting  of  the  hot  lunch  task  force  in  which  he  was  rei)eatedly  jeered  and 
internii)ted  that  he  would  not  want  .senators  to  he  exposed  to  .such  treatment. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  about  200  person.s,  wa.s  held  at  the  Y.W.C.A.,  Sixth 
.street  and  State  .avenue. 

Th(‘  oltice  rtf  ?5en.  Dole  (U-Kan.s.),  a member  of  the  nutrition  committee, 
.said  today  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  officials  would  be  notified  within  two  months 
fihout  the  status  of  the  hearings. 

Senator  Dole  has  requested  the  committee  look  into  the  .school  Innch  situation, 
hut  his  office  feared  the  task  force  meeting  last  night  might  jeopardize  the 
hearing.s. 

(hirher  was  interrupted  in  a talk  on  the  national  .school  Innch  program  and 
asked  wimt  the  Agriculture  department  could  do  about  the  lack  of  hot  lunche.s 
in  most  pnhlic  schools  in  Kun.sas  City,  Kansas. 

lie  replied  that  the  department  could  do  nothing  directly  and  was  limited 
to  making  suggestions. 

•‘We’re  not  telling  the  local  school  system  how  to  do  its  job.”  he  said. 

Garber  .said  Agriculture  department  funds  for  school  lunches  in  Kan.sns  go 
directly  to  the  Kaii.sns  hoard  of  education  for  distribution  and  tlie  departjuent 
could  exert  no  direct  influence  over  local  school  hoards. 

Garber  drew  jeers  wluui  he  said  he  had  met  with  Dr.  O.  Plncker.  superintend- 
ent of  s(‘hools,  for  several  hours  yesterday  to  offer  suggestions  and  added  that 
he  thought  Plncker  was  making  progress. 

Xornmu  Justice,  board  member  of  the  Wyandotte  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Foundation,  told  Garber  that  Garber  should  beware  of  what  Plucker  1ms 
to  say  about  the  hot  lunch  program. 

“If  yon  spent  one  liour  with  him  (Plncker)  you’re  w.a sting  our  time,’’  .Justice 
.said. 

Lat(‘i*.  after  Garber  made  an  effort  to  defend  recent  efforts  of  the  school  hoard 
to  expand  the  hot  Imich  program,  he  wa.s  told  by  one  woman  in  the  audience  that 
“this  is  a new  day.” 

“We  either  are  going  to  get  our  hot  lunches  now  or  you  can  get  your  plane 
ticket  and  get  a stepping,”  .she  told  Garber. 

Garber  wa.s  asked  near  the  close  of  the  meeting  whether  he  would  recommend 
to  the  United  States  Senate  committee  on  nutrition  that  it  hold  a public  meet- 
ing in  Kansas  City,  Kanaas.  on  the  school  Innch  problem. 

“Yes,  I will.’*  he  answered. 

He  later  told  newsmen  that  he  might  change  his  mind  about  making  the  recoiu- 
inendation  to  the  committee  for  the  hearing  unless  the  task  force  becomes  more 
organized  and  orderly  in  it.s  nu:*;ner  of  presentations. 

In  a pros.s  conference  earlier,  Garber  said  bis  meeting  with  Plucker  went  very 
well.  He  said  that  Plncker  told  him  that  shortly  after  January  hot  lunches 
would  be  expanded  to  2,000  elementary  children  who  in  the  past  had  not  had 
them. 

Plncker  also  said,  Garber  reported,  that  all  schools  now  .serving  the  a la  carte 
hot  lunches  (the  junior  and  senior  high  schools)  would  be  changed  over  to  serv- 
ing the  type- A lunches  that  are  eligible  for  federal  subsidization. 
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Oiirher  said  this  move  would  aftoct  10,000  .students. 

He  .said  the  t.vpe-A  lunch,  which  is  the  national  school  lunch  program  kind, 
can  he  snhsidized  through  tlie  .state  at  5 cents  a meal  with  an  additional  iMpiiv- 
alent  of  8 cents  coining  in  coniiiiodities. 

Ho  also  said  that  such  a lunch  can  be  served  free  or  at  a reduced  price  for 
needy  children. 

A proposal  for  300  niillioii  dollar.s  more  for  the  national  lunch  program  is  now 
before  Congress,  Garber  .said.  He  explained  that  if  it  i.s  approved  a.s  ex)jocted 
another  30  cents  a meal  will  be  available  from  federal  fnnd.s  for  each  ryjie-A 
lunch. 


LFroin  tile  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Feb.  2D,  1070] 

INTERVIEWS  Scheduled — Survey  on  Food  Habits  Planned  for  KCK  Ake.v 

Interviews  with  150  families  in  the  northeast  area  of  Kansas  City,  Kan,,  as 
part  of  a study  to  determine  food  habits  by  persons  in  an  urban  setting  will  begin 
Monday. 

Heading  the  study  is  Dr.  Norge  AV.  .Teronie,  Ph.D,,  an  assistant  profe.ssor  of 
nutrition  at  the  Univer.sity  of  Kansas  Medical  Center.  She  was  one  of  475  exiierts 
who  seiwed  on  aclvi.sory  panels  at  the  AVliite  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Health  last  December. 

She  is  with  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine,  She  said  little  is  known 
about  food  habits  of  persons  in  urban  areas  and  it  is  nationally  important  to 
learn  how  people  use  food  and  all  factors  influencing  use  of  food. 

Dr.  Jerome  and  four  members  of  her  staff  will  make  personal  visits  to  selected 
families  at  their  homes.  With- her  will  be  Mrs.  Bobbi  Kiser,  iSIis.s  Estelhi  We.'^t, 
Miss  Njeri  Kingiani  and  jNIiss  Jessie  Grant. 

Iiifoniiatioii  obtained  will  be  part  of  a nntional  study  of  the  subject. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  K.ansan,  Oct.  27,  1970] 

$15,000  Available  for  Hot  Lunches  at  City  Schools 

Mayor  Joseph  H.  McDowell  has  stated  that  $15,000  will  be  made  available  from 
^lodel  Cities  funds  to  seek  establishment  of  a hot  lunch  progrnin  for  poor  chil- 
dren in  KCK  School  District. 

This  was  disclosed  today  by  John  L.  Ziimwalcl,  managing  director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Foundation.  He  said  this  was  the  only  response  received  to 
date  from  telegrams  sent  Oct.  14  to  Gov.  Robert  Docking,  U.S.  Senators  Robert 
Dole  and  James  B.  Pearson,  U.S.  Rep.  Larry  Winn  Jr.  and  Mayor  jMcDowell. 

The  telegrams,  from  members  of  a “Hot  Lunch  Task  Force,”  stated  some  poor 
children  here  are  going  hungry  because  there  are  not  hot  lunches. 

A spokesman  for  the  school  district  said  it  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  effort 
to  obtain  funds  for  bot  lunches. 


[From  the  Kansan  City  (Kan.s.)  Kansan,  Oct.  27,  1970] 

New  Funds  Help — School  Lunch  Push  Growing 

The  need  for  and  the  lack  of  hot  lunch  programs  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  ele- 
mentary schools  has  become  an  increasing  source  of  irritation  recently. 

Citizens  have  become  so  concerned  that  a hot  lunch  ta.sk  force  has  been  foniiod. 
with  the  major  thrust  coming  from  the  northeast  area  where  many  cliiklnm 
do  not  receive  good  meals. 

The  KCK  Board  of  Education  also  is  concerned,  according  to  Dr.  O.  L.  Plncker, 
superintendent,  who  Monday  responded  to  several  questions  which,  he  said,  have 
caused  considerable  apprehension  and  misunderstanding  of  tlie  district’s  plans 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Pointing  out  that  such  facilities  cost  money,  Plncker  reiterated  the  fact  that 
a hot  lunch  program  plan  was  developed  over  a year  ago  as  part  of  the  $24.5  mil- 
lion school  bond  proposal. 

With  approval  of  the  bond.s,  the  district  now  is  planning  for  food  service  facili- 
ties to  be  included  in  every  new  elementary  school  and  at  least  satellite  food 
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service  facilities  added  in  every  existing  school  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
are  scheduled  to  close. 

Members  of  the  task  force  and  other  concerned  community  organizations,  how- 
ever, consider  the  situation  at  present  an  emergency  one  and  are  requesting,  if 
not  demanding,  that  some  sort  of  temporary  arrangements  be  made.  The  start 
of  second  semester  has  been  established  by  these  groups  as  a goal  for  providing 
such  programs  thru  emergency  federal  funds. 

Already  a promise  of  some  $15,000  in  Model  Cities  funds  has  been  provided 
the  .school  board,  which  will  aid  in  this  venture. 

PlucJ’.er  also  pointed  out  that  some  temporary  programs  are  already  in  opera- 
tion or  planned  in  areas  of  greatest  need.  Students  at  Stowe  have  a temporary 
program  and  a perruanent  satellite  program  for  students  at  Douglass,  Fairfax 
and  Grant  is  being  developed  and  should  be  in  operation  by  the  start  of  second 
semester. 

The  law  governing  the  use  of  bond  money,  however,  limits  it  to  purchase  of 
equipment  that  could  later  be  transferred  to  permanent  facilities.  No  money 
could  be  used  to  fund  such  costs  as  salaries,  food  and  utilities.  , , 

I\Iajor  modifications  in  old,  obsolete,  soon  to  be  replaced  buildings  would  be 
an  unjustifiable  use  of  bond  money,  Plucker  said. 

Plnclvor  also  pointed  out  tliat  the  bond  money  at  best  fall.s  .short  of  the  needs 
of  the  district,  estimated  by  a l%t)  consultant  report  to  amount  to  $60  million. 
Combined  with  ri.sing  costs  for  labor  and  materials,  the  bond  money  buying  power 
has  been  reduced  by  at  least  $3  million,  FI ucker  said. 

Plucker  again  said,  “It  should  be  recognized  that  not  all  of  the  changes  in  food 
service  could  be  made  at  one  time,  but  (that  priorities  in., terms  of  size  of  schools 
and  needs  of  the  area  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.’’ 

He  said  the  district  would  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  money  available, 
first  ill  areas  of  need,  with  an  ultimate  goal  of  food  service  for  every  school. 
But  he  .said  he  could  not  predict  exactly  when  the  entire  program  would  be 
implemented. 

Another  major  criticism  of  the  present  set  up  has  been  that  elementaiy  schools 
ill  the  western  part  of  the  city,  where  families  generally  have  more  money,  do 
have  school  lunch  facilities.  Plucker  point^  out,  however  that  those  facilities 
wore  already  there  when  the  old  Washington  district  was  a P ached  in  1067. 

Ton  schools  in  that  area  have  such  programs. 

Schools  that  are  scheduled  to  be  closed  or  converted  to  use  for  special  education 
are;  John  J.  Ingalls,  John  Fiske,  Franklin.  Whitmore,  Attiicks,  Qiiindaro, 
Vernon,  Park,  L.  M.  Alcott  Abbott,  Dunbar  Sbuth,  Dunbar  North,  Kealing,  Stowe, 
Prescott,  Riverview  and  the  old  section  of  liowell. 

Generally,  no  food  service  arrangements  will  be  needed  or  are  planned  in  those 
schools,  Plucker  said. 

New  schools  include  ones  on  the  present  Quindaro  site  and  the  present  Kealing 
site  and  a new  school  to  be  built  in  the  Central  Avenue  area:  These  larger 
.schools  will  include  full  scale  facilities,  Plucker  said.  Addition  as  at  Hawthorne 
and  Eugene  Ware  also  will  allow  this  type  of  arrangement. 

Smaller  existing  elementary  schools  with  no  kitchen  facilities  will  be  equipped 
with  .satellite  operations.  They  are:  Stanley,  Emerson,  Silver  City,  Frank 
Rushton,  T.  A.  Edison,  Noble  Prentis,  Major  Hudson,  Morse.  William  Allen 
White,  Bryant,  Parker,  Roosevelt,  Chelsea,  Mark  Twain,  Frances  Willard, 
Fairfax,  Douglass,  Grant,  McKinley  , Whittier,  liowell  and  Central. 


Edixbubg,  Tex.  (UPI).— The  Nixon  administration’s  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity regional  director  says  a 5 per  cent  budget  cut  ufill  force  the  OEO  to 
eliminate  ineffective  poverty  programs  and  take  steps  to  reduce  duplication 
of  services  and  overlap. 

James  W.  Griffith  said  Thursday  seven  War  On  Poverty  programs  have 
already  been  closed  down  in  his  five-state  region.  He  said  one  program  In  Louisiana 
received  $1,250  million  a year  for  five  years  without  “one  single  shred  of  evidence” 
poor  people  were  being  helped. 

“If  we  can’t  cure  it,  we're  going  to  kill  it,”  he  said  of  faltering  programs. 
“If  you're  going  to  waste  money  in  this  octopus  we  call  government,  for  goodness 
sake  don’t  waste  the  poor  people's  money. 
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Judged  by  Results— Poverty.  Programs  Face  Ax 
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“IC  \vc  had  taken  $10  bills  and  passed  them  out  on  the  street,  it  would  have 
(lone  more  good,”  Griffith  said  of  the  Louisiana  OEO  program  that  was  closed. 
“All  they  had  was  administr€ation  on  top  of  administration. 

“We've  got  some  more  (closings)  in  the  mill  right^now,”  he  said. 

Griffith’s  region  incluclc.s  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico. 

Ho  told  reporters  the  OEO  is  looking  into  possible  political  connections  by 
Colonias  Del  Valle  Inc.  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  which  was  formerly 
headed  by  a candidate  of  the  La  Raxa  Uni  da  party. 

Colonias  Del  Valle  reccmtly  roceivc’d  a $72,000  federal  grant  for  “research.^’ 
It  was  headed  by  Alejandro  Moreno  of  Pharr,  who  reportedly  resigned  two 
months  ago  to  run  against  incumbent  Democrat  county  commissioner  Charles 
Curtis  on  the  La  Raza  Unida  ticket  in  next  Week's  Hidalgo  County  election. 

Griffith  said  the  regional  OEO  office  in  Austin  has  not  had  the  services  of  a 
certified  public  accountant,  although  $52  millioji  is  channeled  through  the  office 
yearly.  I-Ie  said  the  office  is  trying  to  hire  a CPA  now. 

The  director  also  said  he  favors  channeling  all  grants  in  this  region  through 
the  Austin  office,  rather  than  having  Washington  make  individual  grants  such 
as  tlu^  one  to  Colonias  Del  Valley. 

Griffith  praised.  Oklahoma  Gov.  Dewey  Bartlett  for  volunteering  to  have  his 
state  take  over  the  field  services  of.  the  OEO  program,  sa^dng  Griffith’s  office 
travel  expeuse.s. 

He  also  said  New  Mexico  is  doing  well  with  its  program,  especially  a program 
to  turn  a former  Nike  missile  facility  into  a Methodone  clinic  for  250  heroin 
addicts.  He  said  the  Albuquerque  facility  is  operating  in  the  black  because  the 
former  .iddi<?ts  are  able  to  hold  jobs  while  being’ treated. 


[From  the*  Kansas  City  (Kims.)  Kansan,  Oct.  30,  1970] 

Luxcir  Plak  Suppout  hy  NAAGP 

Members  of  the  local  branch  of  the  NAAOP  Thursday  voted  to  support  school 
district  500  in  its  efforts  on  school  lunches.  , , 

Me(?ting  at  First  Baptist  Church,  5th  . and  Nebraska,  members  listened  to  Dr. 
Bertram  Caruthers,  assistant  to  the  superintendent  for  community  relations 
and  special  projects,  discuss  school  lunch  plans  and  problems. 

Members  then  voted  to  support  the  district  in  its  planning. 

AiulreNV  Rollins^  local  NAAOP  president,  said  it  was  felt  that  the  chapter 
should  follow  thru  on  its  support  of  bond  plans. 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  Thursday  were  U.S.  Rep.  Larry  Winn  Jr.,  R-3rcl 
Dist.,  and  Walter  Meyers,  clerk  of  the-Municipal  Court. 

Winn  discussed  efforts  to  secure  bond  protection  for  minorit.v  contractors  on 
federal  projects  and  told  the  group  a meeting  is  planned  soon  of  regional  federal 
officials  to  discuss  possibilities. 

jMeyers  attended  to  express  gratitude  for  the  chapter’s  support  of  the  Alcoholic 
Treatment  Center. 


[From  the  Knnfias  City  (Kans.)  Kausan.  Nov.  2,  1970] 

Feom,  Labor  Dept. — Training  Grant  Oicayed 

Work  experience  and  training  will  be  provided  for  some  95  underprivileged 
I»err^ons  in  Kansas  City,  Kanp.,  thru  a special  Labor  Dept,  grant  totaling  $305,980. 

The  grant,  to  the  E(^onomic  .Opportunity  Foundation  ,Ino.,  includes  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  for  out-of-school  youths,  , and  the  Operation 
Mainstream  program,  for  persons  who  have  experienced  chronic  unemployment. 

The  funds  are  part  of  $1,338,707  alloted  to  Kansas  for  federal  manpower 
programs.  ; ' 

Also  included  Is  an  extemdon  of  the  Work  Incentive  Program  thru  June  1971, 
Allocation  is  $250,000  for  brograi]^  operated  here  and,  in  Wichita  and  Parsons. 

The  WIN  program  Is  the  largest,  In  terms  of  number'  of  jiersohs  served,  and 
provides  such  services. as  counseling,  work  experience,  .basic  education  and  skill 
training  to  persons  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
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[From  tlie  Kansas  City  (Kaiis.)  Kansan,  Nov.  4,  1970] 
Hot  Lunch  Expansion  Appkovkd  for  Schools 


(By  ^Marilyn  Pettersoii) 


Free  or  reduced  price  lunches  for  all  junior  and  .senior  high  schools  and  live 
additional  elenientnry  schools  after  Jan.  1 were  a[)l)roved  Tue.sday  by  tlie  Kansas 
City.  Kan.,  Board  of  Education. 

Ten  elementary  .scliools.  Arrowhead  and  Coronado  junior  high  schools  and 
AVa.shington  High  School,  all  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  di.strict.  presently  s<*rv(.‘ 
the  Tyi>e  A plate  lunch,  which  allows  for  reimhnrseinent  from  the  .state  tor 
needy  students. 

Fotir  of  the  elementary  schools  to  b(‘  added  arc  Bryant,  Douglass.  Fairfax  and 
Grant,  all  in  the  northeast  area.  The  tifth  ha.s  not  heeii  named. 

All  other  secondary  schools  presently  .serve  an  a la  (jarte  t.ype  lunch,  which 
allows  the  district  to  pnrcha.se  cimnnodities  hut  not  to  receive  reimbuiseinent  for 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

The  school  board  is  seeking  to  retain  those  programs  in  the  .scliools  \vlii<*li 
presently  have  them,  bnt  add  the  T.vi>e  A. 

The  state  .provides  reiinhnr.sement  as  high  as  JIO  cents  for  an  individual  meal 

School  board  members  took  the  action,  however,  with  full  understanding 
that  the  state  might  not  be  able  to  meet  its  ndmluiv.seinent  commitment. 

With  Wichita,  the  largest  school  district  in  the  state,  and  Kaii.sas  City.  Kans., 
moving  to  iniplenient  such  programs  district-wide.  Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker.  sniHu-in- 
tendent,  explained,  money  may  run  out.  ‘‘The  program  simply  could  go  broke,’’ 
he  said. 

Phrcker  also  responded  to  api>eals  h.v  Legal  Aid  here  on  behalf  of  nee<ly  <-hiI" 
dren  for  the  district  to  waive  special  fees  .such  as  are  paid  for  text  liook  r(*ntals. 

No  child  is  being  denietl  texts,  Plucker  ,said.  wind  her  the  fee  ha.s  been  paid  or 
not.  No  claims  have  been  denied  or  granted,  he  said.  The  materials  .si  in  pi  .v  have 
been  provided,  lie  continued. 

Requests  to  waive  special  activities  and  yearbook  fee.s,  however.  Plucker  .said, 
are  not  involved.  The.se  are  entirely  ox>tional  payments  and  there  are  Ut(*rally 
hundreds  of  students  who  do  not  pay  either. 

The  activities  fee  admits  .students  to  football  games  and  school  dances.  If  tlie 
yearbook  is  given  free  to  .some  students,  he  said,  those  who  pay  for  it  are  paying 
for  the  free  one,  too.  he  said. 

Tu  the  past  the  Social  Welfare  Dept,  ha.s  provided  money  to  parents  to  pay 
.special  school  fees.  But,  as  a supplemental  item,  the  department  here  this 
year  does  not  have  the  money  in  it.s  budget  to  provide  the  payment. 


Program  to  Expand — School  Board  Praiskd  for  Hot  Lunch  Plans 

The  Hot  Lunch  Task  Force  has  coin  mended  the  Kansas  City.  Kan.,  school  hoard 
for  plans  announced.  Tuesday  to  initiate  free  or  reduced  cost  lunches  for  poor 
children  in  14  additional  .schools  second  semester. 

The  group,  formed  to  push  for  hot  lunehe.s  for  all  children  in  the  .school  district, 
.said,  however,  its  work  will  not  end  until  all  poor  and  disadvantaged  childnm 
receive  f i*ee  or  reduced  price  lunches . 

The  school  board  plans  to  make,  such  lunches  available  to  needy  children  in 
all  secondary  schools  and  fivo  additional  elementary  schools — Grant,  Douglas. 
Bryant,  Fairfax  and  a fifth  to  be  named.  Ten  elementary  schools  presentlv 
offer  the  fi*^  or  reduce<l  price  iiieal  thru  the  T.nic  A plate  lunch. 

The  task  force  lists  10  additional  elementary  .schools  which  need  these  lunches 
immediately.  They  are:  Stowe,  Kealing,  Diinhar  North  and  South,  Abbott, 
Ha\ytliornet  Parker.. Quindaro,  Vernon  and  Welb()rn. 

The  School  board  however  doe.^  not  plan  to  proceed  with  facilities  in  those 
schools  which  are  scheduled  to  be  closed,  such  as  Quindaro.  The  new  Quindaro 
School  would  ha  ve  lunch  facility.  . 

The  statement  released  today  by  the  task  force  wa.s  .signed  by  Rev.  Charles 
McGlinn,  chairman;  Mrs.  Estella  Smith,  a inemher  of  the  propo.«al  committee: 
Mrs.  Sul  via  Jackson,  secrettiry.  and  John  L.  Zumwait,  managing  director  of  the 
Economic  Opiiortunity  Foundation. 
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[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Jhov.  12. 1070] 

Lunches  Abe  Topic  of  Mee'Hng 

A imhlic  meotiiii?  ou  .soUool  lunch  ivrohlpiiis  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  school 
district  will  he  1 )e(;.  1). 

I r will  lx‘pn  at  7 :80  p.in.  at  the  YWCA. 

The  meeting  is  being  organized  l>y  a si>ecial  .school  lunch  task  force  cc insisting 
of  residents  ami  representatives  of  agencies  working  with  the  poor. 

A letter  lia.s  been  .sent  to  U.S.  Sen.  Bob  Dole,  R-Kans.,  inviting  him  to  .speak  to 
participants.  Senator  Dole  has  been  re.sponsive  to  request.s  from  ta.sk  force 
members  that  a federal  investigation  is  needwl  here  on  the  school  lunch  .situation, 

Doh;  1ms  n^cpiested  public  bearings  by  tbe  Select  Ooiiniiittee  on  Nutrition  and 
Ilmnan  Needs  of  wliicb  lie  is  a member.  In  a recent  letter  to  John  Zuniwalt. 
managing  director  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Foundation,  Dole  indicated 
that  the  committee  plans  to  hold  such  hearings  within  the  next  two  months. 

Jnvitation.s  also  are  being  sent  to  many  civic  leaders. 

One  (»f  the  main  purpo.se.s  of  the  meeting  is  to  einphasi^se  the  concern  which 
('xists  for  providing  school  lunches  in  all  the  public  schools. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Nov.  12.  1970] 
woe  Hraks  Wallace 

‘•Our  welfare  plan  i.s  not  working.'’  Rev.  Rol>ert  Wallace  told  uiembers  of 
Women *.s  Olianiber.  of  Commerce  at  their  noon  meeting  Wednesday. 

, ‘*riHler  the  present  , system  the  poor  are  getting  poorer  and  the  rich  are 
getting  richer.’’  he  said.  “And  appai*eiitly  we  like  it  that  way.” 

Wallace,  executive  dii'ector  of  Betliel  Neighborhood  Center,  told  the  women 
that  America  was  built  on  idea  of  thrift,  but  today  people  have  the  “why  save” 
attitude. 

“Workers  today  .say,  ‘If  T can’t  make  it  big,  why  work?’  ” Thu.s  the  trememlons 
demand  f»)i*  unreal  high  wages,  he  explained. 

‘•Every  generation  has  to  learn  about  the  ‘Great  American  Di'eaui/ ” be  said. 
“But  th(‘y  iniLst  see  it  in  action.” 

“An<l  you  can’t  see  it  in  action  living  on  a welfare  check  in  a bousing  pro.1ect.” 
he  oxidained. 

Wallace  asserts  that  there  are  no  self-made  men.  Ever.vone  lias  had  help  to 
g(d  where  he  is,  he  asserted. 

“And  that  goes  for  the  man  who  is  affluent,  and  for  the  man  who  won’t  work,” 
he  .said. 

The  poor  can  make  It.  hnt  they  c*an’t  make  it  alone,  lie  said.  He  cited  his  i>er- 
sonal  cxiierieiice  as  an  example.  The  son  of  a sharecropi^er,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
a college  education  because  liis  mother  saw  the  “Great  American  Dream”  and 
felt  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  grasp  it.  He  feels  he  was  helped  by  World  War  II 
and  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  which  enaibled  him  to  go  to  college,  and  by  his  mother 
who  was  so  sure  of  the  “Great  American  Dream”  that  she  also  entered  college 
and  finished  school  after  her  son.  She  re<?ently  retired  from  teaching,  he  said. 

Wallace  heads  a neighborhood  center  which  li  ,s  been  in  operation  since  1911 
and  says  that  the  .success  of  the  center  is  because  the  women  in  the  area  have 
have  become  involved  and  have  given  their  time  to  help  others. 

Mrs.  Erma  Byrd  gave  the  invocation  and  flag  salute  preceding  the  meeting. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan.  Nov.  22,  19701 
Cross-Lines  Council  in  Yule  Distribution 

Cross-Lines  Cooperative  Council,  Inc.,  which  represents  29  religious  denomina- 
tions, will  be  distributing  food,  clothing  and  presents  to  needy  families  today. 

Faiiiiilies  will  be  able  to  select  food  and  clothing  from  aii  a.s.sortment  of  items 
collected  by  area  churches  and  stored  in  the  ba.semeiit  of  Rosedale  Christian 
Church,  9tli  and  Stinson. 

lii  addition  children  or  their  parents  will  be  able  to  select  Christmas  presents 
of  their  choice  and  if  they  desire,  may  even  purchase  a gift  for  a small  sum  at 
Loyalty  Mission,  1100  Merriam  Lane. 
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“It  is  our  hope  eventually  to  maintain  the  family’s  integrity  whereby  they  can 
go  out  and  buy  their  own  food,  clothing,  and  presents,”  said  Mrs.  Don  Anderson, 
wife  of  Rosedale  Christian  Church’s  pastor.  Rev.  Anderson  is  president  of  Cross- 
Lines. 

Mrs.  Anderson  said  baskets  were  picked  up  Tuesday  by  families  who  were 
adopted  by  individual  churches.  The  churches  chose  families  they  wanted  to 
adopt  and  collected  specific  items  of  clothing  and  food. 

This  has  been  a lean  year  for  collection  agencies  and  organizations,  Don  Bakely, 
Cross-Lines  director,  said.  They  have  had  to  supplement  the  Social  Welfare  Dept. 

Myron  Dice,  Cross-Lines  program  director,  said  they  have  received  several 
calls  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.  organizations.  But  he  thought  they  would  do  well  to 
take  care  of  all  the  referrals  on  the  Kansas  side. 

Dice  said  the  church  basement  has  beep  set  up  like  a country  store  to  facilitate 
distribution.  “We’ll  be  cleaned  put  of  food  today,”  he  said. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan  Nov.  23,  1970] 

Emergency  Resources  Panel  Topic 

The  Wyandotte  Chapter  of  the  Kansas  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  will  meet 
at  noon  Tuesday  at  the  John  Holiday  room  of  the  Holiday  Inn  Gardens. 

A panel  of  representatives  from  various  service  agencies  and  organizations 
will  discuss  resources  available  in  the  community  for  meeting  such  emergency 
needs  as  food,  clothing  and  financial  aid. 

Speakers  will  be  Capt.  John  p.  Churchill,  Salvation  Army  officer ; Harold  M. 
Cullum,  AFL-CIO  community  services  representative;  Myron  Dice,  program 
director  for  Crosslines  Cboperative. Council ; Charles  W;  Jones,  intake  worker  for 
Catholic  Charities;  Miss  Priscilla  Camp,  director  of 'planning,  evaluation  and 
research  for  Economic  Opportunity  Foundation ; and  James  E.  Wan n,  director 
of  the  Wyandotte  County  Department  of  Social  Welfare: 

Moderator  will  be  Mrs.  Annette  Thurston,  director  for  community  planning: 
United  Community  Fund  and  Council. 

Those  interested  in  attending  should  call  482-75.55  by  Monday. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansnii.  Nov.  23.  1970] 

School  Lunch  Backers  Name  Steering  Panex 

A 1.? -member  steering  committee  bias  been  named  by  the  School  Lunch  Task 
Force,  an  organization  seeking  to  obtain  school  lunch  programs  in  all  public 
schools  here. 

On  the  committee  are:  Rev.  David  L.  Gray,  Pleaisant  Green  Bapti.st  Church: 
Rev.  Cecil  Murray,  Northeast  Action  Group  ; Mrs.  Ruby  Martin,  Welfare  Rights 
Organization ; Mrs.  Jean  Pavela,  Human  Relations  Commission ; John  Zumwalt, 
Economic  Opportunity  Foundation ; Father  Charles  McGlinn.  Our  Lady  of 
Saint  Rose  Catholic  Church;  Mrs.  Maxine  Westfiels,  NAG;  Mrs.  Fay  Williams, 
Total  Action  Group;  Mrs.  Adjwilla  Matthews,  Mid-town  Welfare  Bights;  Mike 
Kiley,  VISTA ; Awilda  Sallard,  Head  Start ; Mrs.  Lolita  White,  NAG ; and  Mrs. 
Estella  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  , . . 

The  task  force  is  planning  a city-wide  meeting  Dec.  9 to  discuss  the  school  lunch 
situation.  Members  hope  to  secure  U.S.  Sen.  Bob  Dole,  R-Kans.,  as  keynote 
speakers. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kaiis.)  Kansan,  .Tan.  5,  1971] 

Facilities  for  20,000^Hot  Lunch  Program  for  City  Due  Jan.  18 
(By  Marilyn  Petterson)' 

Beginning  Jan.  18,  the  federal  hot  lunch  program  will  be  available  to  approxi- 
mately 20.000  of  the  34,000  students  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  schools. 

Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  the  Type  A plate  lunch  makes  available 
federal  food  comm.odities  and. a reimbursement  of  30  cent  on  each  free  or  reduced 
priced  lunch  served  to  needy  students. 

At  present  the  plate  lunch  is  available  to  8,255  students  at  15  schools.  Eight 
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schools,  all  secondary,  presently  serve  the  a la  carte  (Cafeteria  style)  lunch 
which  is  not  eligible  for  reimbursement  and  which  lost  its  right  to  federal  com- 
modities Jan.  1. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  students  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program  is  resulting  from  the  transfer  of  these  eight  secondary  schools 
to  the  plate  lunch  service.  A snack  line  operation,  including  such  items  as  sand- 
wiches, desserts  and  salads,  will  be  available  at  those  schools  for  students  who  do 
not  want  or  need  a full  meal  at  noon. 

Four  elementary  schools,  Bryant,  Fairfax,  Grant  and  Douglass,  are  being 
added  to  the  school  district’s  lupch  program  for  the  first  time  this  second  semester. 
The  schools  have  a combined  enrollment  of  about  2,000  students. 

The  secondary  schools  being  transferred  are  Argentine,  Rosedale,  Sumner, 
Wyandotte,  Central  Junior,  Northeast,  Northwest  and  West.  Arrowhead  and 
Coronado  junior  high  schools  already  serve  the  Type  A plate  lunch. 

Other  elementary  schools  now  serving  the  Type  A lunch  are:  Bethel.  Hazel 
Grove,  Claude  Huyck,  J.  F.  Kennedy,  Lindbergh,  Stony  Point  North  and  South, 
Stowe,  Vance,  Vernon,  Welborn,  White  Church  and  Pomeroy. 

Federal  poverty  guidelines  have  been  established  to  determine  eligibility 
of  students  to  receive  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches. 

Family  income,  family  size  and  the  number  of  children  in  a family  attending 
school  or  pre-school  are  taken  into  consideration  under  the  guidelines. 

The  eligibility  standards  for  free  lunches  range  from  an  annual  income  of 
$1,200  for  a 1-member  family  to  $5,100  for  a family  of  eight.  Standards  for  a 
reduced  riced  lunch  range  ^ from  an  annual  income  of  $1,020  for  a 1-member 
family  to  $5,820  for  a family  of  eight. 

Students  may  not  be  charged  more  than  20  cents  on  a reduced  priced  lunch. 

Estimated  cost  of  a Type  A lunch  is  40  cents  for  1st  and  2nd  grades,  45  cents 
for  3rd  thru  6th  grades  and  50  cents  for  secondary  school  grades.  Each  lunch 
receives  an  automatic  reimbursement  of  five  cents. 


[From  the  Knnsas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan.  Feb.  2.  1971] 

Director  “Shocked” — No  Model  Cities  Funds  for  Legal  Aid  Socif.ty 

The  Legal  Aid  Society’s  chances  of  expanding  its  oflice  and  service.s  by  March 
thru  Model  Cities  money  are  virtually  nil,  according  to  Benoyd  Ellison,  Model 
Cities  director.  ■ i : * 

Elliscn  said  he  read  of  'the  socieity’s  hope  of  receiving  Model  Cities  money  for 
exipansion.  “I  was  quite  shocked,”  he  said.  ; t, 

Ellison  commented  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  plan  for  Legal  Aid  expansion 
and  said  there  was  no  chance  for  the  organization  to  obtain  any  money  thru  Model 
Cities  before  the  next  action  year  begins  July  1. 

Even  then,  It  is  unlikely.  he  sald,  because  funds  recycled  thru  Model  Cities  must 
meet  two  requirements : Tliat  they  receive  matching  money  or  that  they  be  for 
physical  or  building  prpgrams. 

But  there  is  still  hope  Legal  Aid  could  r^eive  some  money,  Ellison  reported: 
“Their  -best  route’  would  be  to  become  involve  with  planning  groups.  There  is  an 
established  planning  process  which  any  hew  proposal  must  go  thru.  That  process- 
ing and  -planning  mus|t  be  Approved  by  citizen  planning  ^oups,  a policy  and  plan- 
ning board,  city  comniissiohers  and  Housing  and'  Urban  Development. 

“For  Legal  Aid  to  have  any  chance  for  funds  thru  Model  Cities  by  July,  it  would 
have  to  otart  planning  next  week  with  planning  groups  of  the  neighborhood.”  Elli- 
son said  planning  for  the  second  action  year  to  begin  in  July  must  be  completed 
by  April.  : 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan.  Pel).  4.  1071] 

.About  School  Lunches 

Sir  : Did  you  know  there  are  48  public  elementary  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.. 
(District  No.  500)  ; only  17  of  these  schools  have  school  lunch  programs:  all  but 
four  of  these  are  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  district : .31  schools  do  imt 
have  lunch  programs ; about  14,000  children  do  not  receive  school  lunches : a!)Out 
2,100  of  these  children  are  supported  by  ADC.  A hungry  child  cannot  learn. 

Rev.  Charles  D.  McGlinn. 

Pariah  of  Onr  Lady  and  Roae. 
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(From  liio  Knnsa.s  C’it.v  (Knns.)  Kansan,  Feb.  4,  1071] 

Head  St.vkt  Ffxd  Session  Reset  For  Mo.xdav 

A uioetiiijLJ:  of  Head  Start  (parents  and  Kconoinic  Opportunity  Foundation  stafl; 
ami  ex(iCiitive  board  nienibers  lias  been  rescheduled  for  7 :30  p.ni.  Monday. 

XI le  nieotin^^,  to  discuss  a Head  Start  funding  Out,  was  oancelletl  Tliursday 
because  of  the  weather. 

Fiidor  consideration  is  a proposal  from  the  Office  ;Of  Child  Development,  a divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  . Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  delaj  a $170,000 
funding  cut  for  four  months.  The  cut  was  to  be  effective  April  1,  the  beginning 
of  tlie  new  i>rograni  year,  but  OCD  offers  to  delay  it  until  Aug.  1. 

A groui)  of  about  50  parents  already  have  recommended  rejection  of  the  offer. 
A compronii.se  offer  from  EOF  to  accept  a $70,000  cut  but  add  100  children  to  the 
Ijrograin  has  been  rejected  by  OCD. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan.  Feb.  4,  1071] 

BE  Position  Is  Sought  By  Priest 

Rev.  Charles  D.  !McGlinn,  associate  pastor  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Rose  Church 
and  cliainnan  of  the  school  lunch  task  force,  fileil  today  as  a candidate  for  the 
Kansas  Citj",  Kan..  Board  of  Education. 

“I  pledge  inyself  to  work  toward  an  immediate  initiation  of  hot  lunch  programs 
in  the  31  public  elementary  schools  that  are  currently  without  such  programs. 
There  are  14.000  children  in  this  city  who  ai*e  deprived  of  a hot  lunch  at  school. 
About  2.100  of  these  children  come  from  poverty  homes  . . .’’ 

The  candidate  is  a director  of  the  Community  Service  Center  here  and  chairman 
of  the  campaign  for  human  development  in  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Kansas 
City  in  Kansas. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Feb.  11,  31)71) 

School  Lunches  for  Hungry  Children 

“Our  cau.se  is  great,”  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  agriculture  secretary,  told  a White 
House  follow-np  conference  on  food,  nutrition  and  health  in  specific  reference  to 
a budget  increase  this  year  from  657  million  dollars  to  more  than  1 billion  dollars 
for  the  National  School  Lunch  program. 

Of  course  Hardin  is  correct.  In  a bountiful  land  there  should  be  no  question  of 
American  school  children  going  hungry  at  any  time. 

The  number  of  those  who  do  is  decreasing.  Throughout  the  United  States  last 
year,  nearly  23 million  children  in  school  participated  in  the  lunch  program. 

About  51/^  million  of  these  from  poverty  areas  receive  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  every  .school  day. 

Of  that  number,  statistics  for  December  revealed,  100.331  Missouri  children  and 
24,393  from  Kansas  participated.  Here  at  home,  33,863  children  in  the  Kansas 
City  schools  and  an  estimated  5,000  to  6,000  Kan.sas  City,  Kansas,  children  were 
beneficiaries.  The  Kansas  City,  Kansa.s.  program,  which  had  been  lagging,  is 
picking  up  steam.  Joining  the  program  .Taniiary  1 were  all  11  of  the  junior  and 
.senior  high  schools.-  And  food  service  facilities  are  being  added  as  rapidly  as  po.s- 
.sible  to  enable  all  of  the  city’s  elementary  schools  to  join.  About  one-third  of  the 
city’s  45  grade  schools  have  programs  now.  \ 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  the  nutritious  lunch  at  school  is  the  most  substantial 
meal  of  the  day  for  many  youngsters  from  poor  neighborhoods.  The  food  stamp 
program  is  picking  up  some  of  the  need  there,  increasing  from  3.2  to  9.5  million 
the  number  of  needy  iiersons  aided  in  the  last  year. 

There  is  a current  controversy  over  the  need  of  such  stamps,  which  carry  a 
current  monthly  value  of  328.5  millibn  dollars,  by  some  college  students  and  per- 
,«ons  living  in  communes.  Some  from  both  groups  have  found  loophole  route.s  into 
participation.  However,  there  can  be  no  such  argument  when  a hungry  child  is 
involved. 
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IFroin  the  Ivan^suH  City  (Kaiis. ) Kansan,  Mar.  10,  1971 1 


Three  Senators  To  Condxjot  Meet — School  Lunch  Hearing  Set  Monday 

Throe  U.S.  Sonar ors  are  expected  here  Monday  to  conduct  a federal  hearing 
on  the  school  lunch  program  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  schools. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Sen.  Boh  Dole,  R-Kan.,  who  requested  the  hearing  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  has  indicated  that  he.  Sen.  George  McGovern. 
D-S.D.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon,  R-Okla.,  will  con- 
duct the  "fact  finding"  hearing. 

Altho  Dole  requested  the  hearing  after  complaints  that  the  school  district  wa.s 
“dragging  its  hods"  in  Lmplonionting  lunch  programs  in  all  schools,  he  has  em- 
phasized that  the  hearing  is  not  intended  as  an  indictment  of  the  pro.sent  school 
board  or  administration. 

Testimony  will  be  presented  by  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  and  groups  on 
ho^Y  to  expand  the  program  here. 

Among  those  groups  testifying  will  be  an  independent  School  Lunch  Task  Force, 
headed  by  pastor  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Rose  Catholic  Church,  who  apparently  ha.s 
won  nomination  as  a school  board  candidate. 

Although  the  school  board  has  plans  to  implement  school  lunch  facilities  to  serve 
all  schools  with  portions  of  the  $24.5  million  in  construction  bonds,  critics  contend 
that  the  ])rogram  could  be  expanded  now. 

Present  school  hoard  members  have  emphatically  stated  that  they  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  use  tax  money  collected  for  education  to  finance  school  lunches. 

All  secondary  schools  and  16  of  the  48  district  500  elementary  schools  now  serve 
the  Type  A plate  lunch,  which  is  eligible  for  reimbursement  on  free  or  reduced 
priced  lunches  for  needy  children. 

However,  in  the  first  full  month  of  operation  of  the  plate  lunch  service,  the  dis- 
trict showed  a deficit  of  more  than  $9,000.  Prior  to  second  semester,  when  the  a la 
carte  type  lunch  was  served  in  several  schools,  the  district’s  lunch  program  was 
self-supporting. 

Some  school  board  critics,  however,  expect  this  deficit  to  drop  in  the  next 
few  months  and  charge  that  more  schools  could  be  served  at  present  cost. 


Breakfast  Programs,  Too — Dole  Requests  School  Lunch  Hearings 

Public  hearings  on  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  school  district,  have  been  requested  by  U.S.  Sen.  Bob  Dole,  R-Kan. 

In  his  request  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Dole 
was  critical  of  school  officials  here  for  not  being  active  enough  to  the  pur.suit  of 
school  lunches  for  all  children. 

Both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Education 
have  made  efforts  to  expand  lunch  and  breakfast  service  here,  Dole  said. 

Various  meetings  -have  been  conducted  with  school  officials,  Dole,  said,  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  fullest  extent’ possible  for  equipment  arid  breakfast  and 
lunch  service  has  been  offered.  Technical  assistance  to  develop  further  plans  here 
also  has  been  offered  by  both  agencies,  Dole  continued. 

“At  present,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  school  district  administration  plans  to 
take  full  advanjtage  of  this  financial  and  technical  assistance  offered  for  develop- 
ment of  food  service  thruout  the  district,"  Dole  said. 

“Plans  have  been  made,  but  implementation  by  school  officials  has  been 
inadequate." 

Dole  said  he  felt  the  hearings  necessary  to  properly  inform  the  community  of 
the  situation  and  to  motivate  school  officials  to  more  actively  pursue  the  goal 
of  food  service  to  all  children. 

Dole  also  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  hoped  to  start 
23  breakfast  programs  here  last  school  year.  Due  to  lack  of  local  funding,  Dol(? 
said,  the  programs  were  not  opened. 

School  administrators  had  no  comment  on  Dole’s  request. 
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[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Nov.  10,  1970] 
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At  present  all  secondary  schools  and  10  elementary  schools  serve  school  lunches. 
Only  Coronado  and  Arrowhead  Junior  high  schools  and  Washington  High  School 
and  the  10  elementary  schools,  all  in  the  former  Washington  School  District, 
Serve  the  Type  A plate  lunch,  which  allows  for  reimbursement  for  free  or  reduced 
cost  lunches  thru  federal  funds  to  the  state. 

The  district  is  applying  to  implement  the  Type  A lunch  along  with  the  a la  carte 
type  lunch  at  all  secondary  schools. 

The  district  also  has  announced  plans  to  open  four  new  elementary  school 
lunch  programs  in  the  northeast  area  and  has  accepted  bids  on  a portion  of  the 
equipment  necessary.  The  schools  would  be  served  by  lunches  prepared  at  Wash- 
ington High  School  and  transported  by  special  truck. 

Long  rang;p  plans  thru  part  of  the  $24.5  million  in  school  bonds  approved 
by  voters  last  January  call  for  implementation  of  school  lunch  facilities  in  all 
schools. 


[Fro2i2  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Times,  Feb.  2,  1971] 

Hot  Lunch  Suit  Motion  Denied 

Judge  Arthur  J.  Stanley  denied  a motion  yesterday  to  dismiss  a suit  against 
the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  school  board  for  alleged  failure  to  make  hot  lunches 
available  for  all  elementary  school  children. 

The  motion  was  made  by  the  school  board,  the  defendants,  in  U.S.  District  court. 
The  suit  was  filed  in  1969  on  behalf  of  51  needy  children  in  the  Northeast  section 
of  the  city. 

Willard  L.  Phillips,  school  board  attorney,  said  the  request  for  dismissal  was 
based  primarily  on  failure  by  the  plaintiffs  to  consummate  a pretrial  conference. 
After  denying  the  dismissal  motion,  however,  Judge  Stanley  ordered  that  a re- 
trial conference  be  arranged  at  a definite  time  and  date. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Times,  Feb.  10. 1971] 

School  Officials  Stew  Over  Hot  Lunch  Dilemma 
(By  Betty  Butler) 

The  Ivansas  City,  Kansas,  public  school  system  is  paying  the  i)i*ice  for  being 
the  last  district  in  the  metropolitan  area  to  provide  hot  lunches  for  its  pupils. 

This  price  is  evident  in  the  inroads  of  inflation  on  construction  and  operating 
costs,  new  federal  guidelines  requiring  provision  of  free  or  low-cost  lunches  to 
low-income  families  and  in  mounting  public  pressure  to  serve  a noon  meal  to  all 
children  regardless  of  family  income. 

Although  voters  last  year  approved  a 24.5-million-dollar  school  bond  issue,  with 
a goal  to  expand  the  lunch  program  to  all  schools,  administrators  have  seen  in- 
flation cut  an  estimated  3 imilion  dollars  from  that  issue  since  the  program  was 
conceived  in  1969.  The  voters  had  rejected  a bond  proposal  two  years  earlier, 
which  might  have  helped  solve  the  problem. 

Adding  to  the  problem  at  this  time  is  a new  federal  regulation  requiring  the  ^ 

serving  of  free  or  low-cost  meals  to  children  from  low-income  families,  a figure 
that  is  only  partly  reimbursible  from  federal  funds.  This  is  coupled  with  a Kansas 
freeze  on  expenditures  by  tax-supported  bodies  that  severely  limits  the  amount 
of  funds  available  to  the  lunch  program.  Previously,  the  cafeteria  program  has 
been  self-supporting.  ^ 

Elementary  schools  in  the  older  sections  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  were  designed 
on  a neighborhood  basis  with  the  assumption  that  all  pupils  would  go  home  for 
their  noon  meal.  Some  of  the  older  ones,  dating  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  are 
slated  for  demolition  and  replacement.  They  have  no  space  for  food  service  and  ad- 
ministrators say  it  is  impractical  to  attempt  to  serve  lunches  in  them. 

All  new  schools  will  have  food  service  facilities  and  the  plan  is  to  install  such 
facilities  in  the  older  buildings  that  will  continue  in  use.  However,  even  if  they 
succeed  in  building  and  equipping  .such  facilities  despite  the  inroads  of  inflation 
on  construction  costs,  they  face  problems  in  staffing  and  operating  a lunch  program 
while  .staying  within  their  budget. 

Johnson  County  schools,  with  lunche.s  already  available  in  its  .schools  and  with 
a minimum  of  low-income  families,  escapes  this  angle  of  the  budget  limitations. 
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Schools  111  suburban  Jackson  County  have  other  financial  problems,  but  they  also 
have  a hot  lunch  program  operating  in  all  schools  except  in  the  Oak  Grove 
district.  There  it  has  been  discontinued  for  this  year  onlj%  pending  completion 
of  new  facilities.  ; , > 

Proponents  of  a hot  lunch  program  for  all  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  schools  insist 
that  the  failure  of  32  elementary  schools  to  serve  a noon  meal  constitutes  a 
crisis.  Stressing  the  fact  that  many  of  them,  particularly  the  extremely  old 
buildings,  serve  large  proportions  of  low-income  families,  they  say  the  children 
are  hampered  in  learning  by  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  Rev.  Charles  ^IcGlinn,  chairman  of  a group  calling  itself  the  Hot  Lunch 
Task  Force,  is  making  the  immediate  serving  of  hot  lunches  in  all  schools  a cam- 
paign issue  since  he  lias  filed  for  election  to  the  city’s  board  of  education. 

“We  arc  faced  with  a crisis,”  he  says.  “Somewhere  in  the  district’s  20-million- 
dollar  budget  should  be  the  necessary  amount  to  match  Federal  contributions 
for  such  a program.” 

Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker.  superintendent  of  schools,  has  refused  to  commit  school 
authorities  on  exactly  when  this  will  be  ix)s  ible, 

“But  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,”  he  says.  “The  board  of  e<lu cation  is 
aware  of  the  need.  It  intends  to  proceed  witl]  all  possible  speed  in  carrying  out 
its  commitment  to  a hot  lunch  program  in  every  school  while  at  the  same  time 
acting  respoii.sibly  and  in  the  be.st  interests  of  the  children  and  citizens  of  this 
community.” 

Charges  of  preferential  treatment  for  so-called  “wealthy”  sections  of  the  school 
district  have  been  leveled  since  the  former  Washington  district  schools,  west  of 
the  Original  city  district,  were  attached  foiir  years  ago.  , 

Four  elementary  schools  in  low-income  areas  were  added  to  the  hot  lunch 
program  this  year  on  a satellite  basis,  with  the  food  being,  prepared  in  the 
kitchens  at  Washington  High.  Facilities  for  the  preparation  were  available  there 
because  Washington  is  on  double-sessions  with  few  students  eating  there  at  noon. 

District  officials  resist  the  idea  of  serving  meals  in  classrooms,  although  one 
school.  Vernon,  now  has  its  hot  lunch  served  in  the  library  and  eaten  in  class- 
romn.x-.  A few  schools  in  .Tack son  County  do  serve  their  noon  meal  in  the  class- 
rooms. however. 

In  one  instance  the  K.ansas  City.  Kans,,  system  is  serving  hot  Innche.S  for  the 
Rtowe  elementary  pupils  {it  a nearby  church,  lint  are  somewhat  disappointed  at 
the  rate  of  pupil  participation.  The  Gardner-Edgerton  school  district  in  Johnson 
County,  however,  serves  lunch  for  its  junior  and  .senior  high  students  at  the 
Gardner  elementary  school  with  no  significant  effect  upon  participation. 

Tf  fmanc-es  can  be  adjusted  under  the  current  tax  freeze,  and  if  .sufficient 
kitchen  space  can  be  developed  in  existing  facilities,  a few  more  Kansas  City, 
Ivans.,  elementary  schools  may  be  added  for  satellite  service  next  fall.  They  will, 
however,  be  in  buildings  having  multi pni*pose  rooms  and  ground  level  entrances 
.‘uicl  not  .slated  for  demolition. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Ivans,)  Tiine.s,  Feb,  16,  1071] 

Type  A Litkch  Seen  As  Welfare  Use 
(By  Robert  Burdick) 

At  a meeting  of  the  advisory  council  to  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation last  night,  Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  school  superintendent,  said  the  conversion 
to  serving  type  A hot  lunches  may  represent  a massive  use  of  school  funds  for 
welfare  purposes, 

Plucker  s]^ke  in  answer  to  a council  member’s  question  on  how  many  free  and 
reduced  lunches  were  being  served  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  since  the 
new  lunch  program  began  in  January. 

“School  districts  using  the  type  A lunch  are  losing  money  on  it,”  Plucker  said. 
“In  a time  when  we  are  trying  to  provide  the  most  for  every  student  we  arc  faced 
with  an  increase  in  welfare.” 

Council  members  were  told  that  the  school  district  has  had  to  raise  the  prices 
of  lunches  from  35  to  40  and  45  cents  this  year  because  of  increased  costs  in  food 
preparation. 

“We  are  going  to  be  paying  for  lunches  ins^tead  of  teachers,”  Plucker  said. 

Marvin  Potter,  chairman  of  the  council’s  economic  advisory  committee,  asked 
if  by  raising  the  prices  of  lunches  this  year  the  district  was  causing  persons 
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who  were  able  to  bny  lunches  to  support  part  of  the  cost  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches. 

“It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  increase  means  that  persons  buying  lunches  are 
supporting  those  who  are  unable  to  buy  them.  I wonder  if  this  is  deductible,” 
Potter  said. 

School  officials  answered  that  if  viewed  in  one  way  Potter’s  question  could  be 
answered  yes.  They  said  the  district  receives  a subsidy  of  live  cent.s  for  eacli  reg- 
ular priced  lunch  sold.  Because  the  lunch  cost  less  than  the  price  and  the  .subsidy 
the  district  maUes  a few  pennie.s. 

These  pennies  are  then  applied  to  the  deficit  cau.sed  by  supplying  the  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches,  officials  said.  They  explained  that  even  with  the  govern- 
ment surplus  foods  and  the  35  cent  price  .support  for  each  free  lunch  in  the  dis- 
trict still  lo.ses  several  cents  on  each  lunch. 

“When  you  are  talking  about  .several  thou.saud  lunches  every  day  over  an  <*x- 
tended  period  you  can  see  that  this  is  going  to  add  up  to  a considerable  amount 
of  money,”  Plncker  said. 

William  W.  Boone,  principal  of  Northeast  junior  high  school,  said  his  .school 
.served  an  average  35  reduced-price  lunches,  445  free  lunches  and  500  paid  lunches 
each  school  day  since  the  type  A lunches  wore  begun. 

Plucker  said  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  put  more  than  .^200,000  into  the  hot 
lunch  program  last  year  and  that  .school  districts  across  the  country  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  finance  these  programs. 

A member  of  the  council  asked  what  was  being  done  to  promote  state  and 
federal  aid  for  the  lunch  program  and  was  told  by  Mrs.  F.  Dwight  Coburn,  chair- 
niau,  that  the  council  had  written  to  Sen.  Bob  Dole  seeking  support  for  the 
program. 

Tlie  council  passed  a resolution  supporting  school  district  efforts  to  work 
within  the  law  and  within  the  budget,  “to  explore  all  possilfie  avenues  to  provide 
lunches  to  children  in  all  schools  as  .soon  as  pos.sible.” 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Times.  Fob.  17.  19711 
Model  Cities  Studies  Hot  Lunch  Funding 
(By  Boyd  Kli^on.  ICCK  Deiiartnicnt  of  Model  Citi(»s) 

Model  Cities  financial  aid  to  the  Ivansas  City,  Kansas,  .school  hoard  for  its  hot 
lunch  program  is  now  under  consideration  by  a Model  Cities  planning  committee 
c.;mposed  of  residents,  officials  reported  yesterday. 

In  the  proposal  the  school  board  would  be  allocated  $15,000  In  federal  funds  to 
reimburse  the  school  board  for  money  it  has  already  spent  on  hot  lunch  equip- 
ment in  four  Model  Cities  elementary  schools. 

The  Model  Cities  money  would  come  from  unused  funds  now  in  that  depart- 
ment’s hands  and  would  be  recycled  into  tlie  hot  lunch  program. 

The  .$15,000  would  go  to  the  .school  board  for  its  program  in  Bryant,  Douglass, 
Fairfax  and  Grant  elementary  schools,  which  have  been  getting  hot  lunches  since 
la.st  month. 

The  propo.sal  states  that  the  total  cost  of  the  program  is  $101,760  with  $68,173 
of  this  amount  committed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  re.st 
financed  from  the  school  board’s  general  fund.  The  Model  Cities  money  would  go 
to  help  pay  for  the  school  hoard’s  share  in  the  program. 

Dr.  Wayne  Frazer,  assistant  school  superintendent  for  business  affairs,  said 
yesterday  the  school  board  was  told  last  fall  Model  Cities  mone.v  might  be 
available.  However,  he  said  school  officials  could  not  wait  until  the  actual  funds 
came  before  acting. 

For  the  school  board  to  pay  its  25  percent  share  of  the  program  to  tie  down  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  funds,  he  said  the  school  board  had  to  “borrow’*  from 
.school  funds  slated  for  other  purposes. 

Frazer  said  school  officials  have  received  no  absolute  assurances  from  city 
officials  that  the  Model  Cities  money  would  be  forthcoming. 

Model  Cities  officials  said  the  hot  lunch  proposal  is  now  being  studied  by  the 
Model  Cities  residents’  social  planning  committee.  The  Model  Cities  policy  and 
planning  committee,  city  commissioners  and  federal  officials  would  have  to  ap- 
prove the  proposal  before  any  money  is  allocated. 
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[From  llie  KiiiisiiM  City  (Kihik.)  Times,  Fob.  2G,  1971] 

Senate  Lunch  Probe  Set 
(By  Joe  Lastelle) 

Washington. — A hearing  on  how  to  expand  the  school  lunch  program  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  schools  has  been  scheduled  for  March  15,  Sen.  Bob  Dole 
(R-Kas.)  announced  last  night 

Dole  requested  that  the  select  committee  on  nutrition  and  human  needs,  of 
which  he  is  a member,  conduct  the  hearing.  It  will  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Kan.sas,  but  the  hour  and  building  have  not  been  determined. 

Testimony  from  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  and  groups  will  be  taken  at 
what  Dole  called  a fact  finding  hearing. 

So  far  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.),  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  (R-Okla.)  and  Dole  have  decided  to  make  the  trip  for  the 
hearing. 

Word  that  a date  had  been  set  for  the  hearing  caught  most  interested  groups 
unprepared  as  to  their  roles.  They  expressed  hoi>e  they  would  receive  instruc- 
tion fit)m  the  committee  on  how  it  expects  them  to  participate. 

The  Rev.  Charles  McGlinn,  chairman  of  the  Hot  Lunch  Task  Force,  which  re- 
quested the  hearing,  had  the  immediate  thought  of  communicating  with  Dole  to 
learn  how  his  group  could  be  most  helpful. 

The  task  force  was  formed  with  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  of  forcing  the 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Board  of  Education  to  provide  noon  meals  within  the 
schools.  By  tradition  this  service  to  children  had  been  left  to  parents,  so  there 
were  no  food  facilities  in  the  schools. 

A bond  issue  for  new  buildings  and  remodeling  older  ones  has  envisioned 
food  and  serving  facilities  for  all  schools,  but  the  task  force  sought  immediate  hot 
lunches.  In  the  four  most  poverty-stricken  elementary  districts,  the  school  board, 
recognizing  the  need,  has  set  up  a lunch  program  by  the  use  of  portable 
equipment. 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools.  Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  was  as  surpri.sed  as 
any  of  the  others  that  a hearing  had  been  called.  He  said  he  would  wait  instruc- 
tions from  the  committee  on  who  would  be  requested  to  supply  information  and 
the  type  of  information  sought. 

Most  ready  to  be  helpful  was  John  Zumwalt,  managing  director  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Foundation. 

“We  will  have  our  research  department  give  all  the  help  it  can,”  Zumwalt  said, 
saying  his  organization  stood  ready  in  several  departments.  He  said  the  foun- 
dation would  “ask  to  appear,”  as  would  the  action  groups  in  the  vnriou.s 
neighborhoods. 

Included  in  the  groups  who  would  be  seeking  to  give  testimony,  Zumwalt  be- 
lieved, would  be  the  parent  advisory  groups  to  Head  Start  and  Day  Care 
l>rograms. 

Father  McGlinn  said  his  delegation  would  include  “some  pretty  knowledgeable 
people”  because  his  group  has  a wide  membership.  He  also  believed  teacher  or- 
ganizations would  wish  to  appear  at  the  hearing. 

*We  do  expect  them  to  contact  us  since  we  made  the  request  and  have  done 
a lot  of  research,”  Father  McGlinn  said.  **I’ni  sure  they  will  want  some  input 
from  the  task  force.” 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kaiis.)  Times,  Mar.  3,  1971] 

Hot  Lunch  Task  Force  To  Testify  at  Hearing 

The  chairnian  of  the  Hot  Lunch  task  force  in  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  said  ye.sl*er- 
day  that  the  group  will  be  one  of  10  j/ersons  or  organizations  to  present  testi- 
mony at  a U.S.  Senate  hearing  on  school  lunche.s  March  15. 

The  Rev.  Charles  McGlinn,  chairman,  told  his  group  yesterday  that  although 
personal  testimony  will  be  limited,  the  Senate  committee  will  accept  all  writ- 
ten reports  submitted. 

He  said  he  has  been  informed  by  the  office  of  Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kans.)  that  the 
task  force  will  be  one  of  the  10  presenting  testimony. 

Father  McGlinn  said  tlie  hearing,  to  be  held  only  one  day,  will  begin  at  9:30 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  However,  the  site  of  the  hearing  has  not  been  selected,  he 
added. 
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In  other  action  Father  McGlinn  said  the  group  is  now  seeking  to  become  a 
‘•clearing  house”  for  all  types  of  complaints  concerning  the  hot  lunch  program. 

He  said  one  complaint  the  task  force  is  looking  into  is  a report  that  many  needy 
parents,  who  have  children  In  schools  where  the  lunch  program  does  exist,  do  not 
know  their  children  are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 


[Fi’om  the  iCnusns  City  (Kans, ) TInieK,  Mar.  3.  1971] 

School  Hoard  Race — Xoox  Meals  To  Be  Caxdidates’  Issue 
(By  Betty  Butler) 

Hot  lunches — How  soon,  at  what  price  and  perhaps  what  type — obviously 
will  be  the  biggest  issue  in  the  general  election  April  6 when  four  members  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Board  of  Education  will  be  selected. 

Dr.  John  O.  Yulich,  Howard  L.  Porter  and  David  G.  Darson,  all  incumbents, 
were  the  top  vote  getters  in  tJie  field  of  15  candidates  in  yesterday’s  primary  elec- 
tion. However,  the  fourth  incumbent  the  Rev.  Emory  A.  Wadlowe  came  in  fourth 
by  a margin  of  only  73  votes,  but  will  be  one  of  the  eight  candidates  seeking  four 
seats  on  the  board  in  April. 

The  incumbent  members  all  have  declared  their  mpport  for  a complete  hot 
lunch  program  in  all  city  schools — I)ut  have  said  finances  and  construction-delays 
make  it  impossible  to  determine  when  hot  lunches  will  become  a reality. 

Mrs.  Magdalena  (Maggie)  Rodriquez  who  was  close  behind  Mr.  Wadlowe  in 
the  total  vote,  has  made  fast  expansion  of  the  hot  lunch  program  a major  issue. 
She  also  has  spoke  in  favor  of  increased  and  effective  citizen  particii>ation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  school  board  and  central  administrative  offices.  She  is  active  in 
^lexi can -American  organizations. 

The  Rev.  BeRoy  Powell,  an  inactive  Kegro  Baptist  minister  who  now  is  in  the 
real  estate  business,  ran  about  1,500  votes  behind  Mrs.  Rodriguez.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  general  ballot  to  have  omitted  the  hot  lunch 
program  as  an  issue  in  his  campaign. 

Both  M.  Myron  Dice  and  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  McGlinn,  who  also  captured 
])ositions  on  the  general  ballot,  have  pushed  hot  lunches  for  all  school  children 
as  a major  i.ssue. 

Dice,  who  is  program  director  for  th'i  Crosslines  Co-Operative  council  in  the 
Rosedale  district,  and  Father  McGlinn,  pastor  of  Our  Lady-St.  Ro.se  Catholic 
church,  had  insisted  that  immediate  hot  lunches  for  all  school  children  consti- 
tute a crisis  and  should  have  priority  at  all  costs. 

Three  of  the  five  black  candidates  for  the  board  were  eliminated  in  yester- 
day’s voting,  leaving  only  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Wadlowe  as  representatives  of 
their  race  in  the  general  election. 

The  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  schools  lost  $10,000  in  the  first  month  of  serving 
tyi>e  A lunches  in  all  schools  now  having  food  preparation  facilities.  This  re- 
sulted from  a Federal  requirement  that  to  qualify  for  federal  aid,  school  systems 
must  offer  free  or  reduced  price  noon  meals  to  children  from  low  income  famili3S. 

Some  of  the  city  schools  previously  had  served  an  a la  carte  menu  and  there 
lia.s  l>een  some  talk  that  it  might  he  necessary  to  return  to  this  system,  despite 
the  loss  of  more  federal  funds. 

Prior  to  introduction  of  the  new  guidelines  to  qualify  for  federal  financial 
support  and  surpR^s  commodities,  the  lunch  program  in  all  schools  had  been 
self-supporting  financially. 

Hot  lunches  now  are  available  in  all  secondary  schools  in  the  district.  Some  of 
the  elementary  schools  also  either  have  their  own  cafeterias  or  are  being  han- 
dled on  a satellite  ba.'^s,  with  the  food  cooked  elsewhere  and  brought  to  tlie 
individual  school. 

^lost  of  the  elementary  schools  not  now  serving  a noon  meal  either  have  no 
space  for  such  activities  or  are  slated  for  demolition  under  a school  construction 
bond  proposal  under  way  in  the  district. 

School  administrators  have  reiterated  that  it  is  both  impractical  and  nearly 
impossible  to  serve  lunches  in  many  of  the  buildings  until  the  building  program 
is  completed. 
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[From  the  Kansas  (Kans.)  Star,  Feb.  17,  1071] 

Model  Cities  Studies  Hot  Lunch  Funding 

Model  Cities  financial  aid  to  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  school  board  for  its  hot 
lunch  program  is  now  under  consideration  by  a Model  Cities  planning  commit- 
tee composed  of  residents,  officials  reported  yesterday. 

In  the  proposal  the  school  board  would  be  allocated.  $15,000  In  federal  funds  to 
reimburse  the  school  board  for  money  it  has  already  spent  on  hot  lunch  equip- 
ment in  four  Model  Cities  elementary  schools. 

The  Model  Cities  money  would  come  from  unused  funds  now  in  that  depart- 
ment's hands  and  would  be  recycled  into  the  hot  lunch  program. 

The  $15,000  would  go  to  the  school  board  for  its  program  in  Bryant,  Douglass, 
Fairfax  and  Grant  elementary  schools,  which  have  been  getting  hot  lunches  since 
last  month. 

The  proposal  states  that  the  total  cost  of  the  program  is  $101,760  with  $68,173 
of  this  amount  committed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  rest 
financed  from  the  school  board’s  general  fund.  The  Model  Cities  money  would  go 
to  help  pay  for  the  school  board’s  share  in  the  program. 

Dr.  Wayne  Frazer,  assistant  school  superintendent  for  business  affairs,  said 
yesterday  the  school  board  was  told  last  fall  Model  Cities  money  might  be  avail- 
able. However,  he  said  school  officials  could  not  wait  until  the  actual  funds  came 
before  acting. 

For  the  school  board  to  pay  its  25  per  cent  share  of  the  program  to  tie  down 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  funds,  he  said  the  school  board  had  to  “borrow” 
from  school  funds  slated  for  other  purposes. 

Frazer  said  school  officials  have  received  no  absolute  assurances  from  city  offi- 
cials that  the  Model  Cities  money  would  be  forthcoming. 

Model  Citie.s  officials  said  .the  hot  lunch  proposal  is  now  being  studied  by  the 
Model  Cities  residents’  social  planning  committee.  The  Model  Cities  policy  and 
planning  committee,  city  commissioners  and  federal  officials  would  have  to  ap- 
prove the  proposal  before  any  money  is  allocated. 
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[From  the  Knnsas  City  (Kans.)  Star.  .Tun.  IS,  19711 
Four  Schools  Involved — Satellite  Lunch  Program  Begins 

Two  trucks  carrying  1,180  hot  lunches  for  .students  in  the  Grant.  Douglas.s. 
Fairfax  and  Bryant  grade  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  left  Washington  high 
school  this  morning  to  begin  delivering  food  for  the  lunch  periods  at  11 :30 
o’clock  at  the  four  other  schools. 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Doyle,  supervisor  for  the  central  office  food  service  depart- 
ment of  the  public  school  system — in  charge  of  preparation  for  the  hot  lunch 
.satellite  lunch  program,  said  workers  began  preparations  in  the  Washington 
high  school  cafeteria  at  7 o’clock  this  morning.  “Pilot”  runs  were  made  Friday, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Bunyan  Moseley,  food  service  manager  in  the 
Washington  high  kitchen. 

“Today  is  ‘D’  day  for  us  and  all  is  bright  optimism,”  Mrs.  Doyle  said,  as  work 
was  under  way  for  tomorrow’s  lunch  program. 

The  first  truck  was  to  deliver  200  of  the  hot  lunches  by  10:30  o’clock  at  the 
Grant  school,  1510  North  Fourth  street,  and  after  a 30-minute  period  for  un- 
loading deliver  280  lunches  to  the  Douglass  school  at  Ninth  Street  and  Washing- 
ton avenue. 

The  second  truck  was  to  deliver  244  lunches  at  10:30  o’clock  to  the  Fairfax 
school,  3101  North  Tenth  street  and  456  at  11  o’clock  to  the  Bryant  school,  2940 
North  Seventeenth  street. 

The  menu  today  included  “sloppy  joe”  on  a bun.  French  fried  pota;toes,  cole- 
slaw, apple  crisp  dessert  and  milk. 

Mrs.  Doyle  said  a simple  menu  was  used  today  since  it  was  the  first  for  the 
four  schools. 

“If  we  can  handle  this  all  right  we  will  begin  to  branch  out  a bit,”  she  said. 

In  addition  to  the  satellite  lunch  program  at  the  four  schools,  type  A lunches 
were  being  served  in  all  schools  having  food  service  facilities  beginning  today, 
the  start  of  second  semester. 

The  lunches  are  being  served  free  or  at  reduced  prices  to  low-income  families, 
complying  with  new  federal  guidelines. 
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[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Star,  Feb.  17,  1971] 

Aid  to  Nkedy  Indicatoi? — Close  Board  Watch  on  Lunch  Co.sts 

If  the  Kansus  City,  Knns.,  school  distinct  is  like  most  others  providing  free 
or  reduced  priced  lunches  to  needy  students,  it  will  be  losing  money. 

Since  the  district  has  been  deeply  involved  in  this  National  School  Lunch 
Act  program  only  one  month,  the  impact  of  such  a financial  loss  has  not  been 
determined.  But  indications  are  expected  to  show  up  in  the  first  monthly  report 
to  the  state. 

While  not  all  schools  .serve  lunches,  secondary  schools  which  had  been  .serving 
the  a la  carte  tyiie  service  were  switched  to  the  Type  A plate  lunch  service  last 
month.  Four  elementary  schools  also  began  senung  lunches  in  the  second  .semes- 
ter, bringing  the  total  number  of  elementary  .school  lunch  programs  to  16. 

The  change  was  made  because  only  schools  serving  the  plate  lunch  are  eligible 
to  receive  reimbursement  on  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  Al.so,  as  of  Jan.  1, 
schools  serving  the  a la  carte  type  lunch  could  not  receive  government  food 
commodities. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  superintendent  of  .schools,  told  the  school  board’.s  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  recently,  that  under  the  a la  carte  type  service  the  lunch  pro- 
gram here  had  been  self-supporting.  Students  paid  for  what  they  selected. 

Already,  however,  the  district  has  some  idea  of  the  financial  impact  of  provid- 
ing free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

At  Northeast  Junior  High  School,  where  02  percent  of  the  students  had  been 
paying  the  full  meal  cost  under  the  a la  carte  type  service,  less  than  50  percent 
are  now.  AVilliam  Boone,  Northeast  principal,  reported  that  55  students  had 
qualified  for  the  reduced  price  lunch  and  445  students  had  qualified  for  the  free 
lunches. 

The  average  cost  to  the  student  of  the  a la  carte  lunch  was  63  cents. 

However,  the  loss  of  the  government  commodities  would  have  forced  that 
price  up  if  the  program  had  remained  self-supi>ortive. 


[From  the  Kansas  (Kans.)  Star.  Feb.  17,  1971] 

Schools  Lose  Lunch  Funds 
(By  Betty  Butler) 

The  failure  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  to  set  aside  5.000  or  4 i>ercent  of  the 
2.6  million  dollars  in  federal  funds  for  a hot  lunch  program  in  area  .schools 
could  force  an  increase  in  prices  for  the  lunches  or  abandonment  of  the  program. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  superintendent  of  Kansa.s  City,  Kansas,  schools,  made  that 
forecast  today  and  said  the  state  would  lo.se  all  federal  funds  for  the  program. 

The  money  that  will  be  lost  because  of  a lack  of  state  matching  fund.s  amounts 
to  five  cents  for  each  Class  A type  lunch  served  in  any  school. 

Largest  loser  in  the  Kansas  City  area  would  he  the  Shawne<^  Mission  TJnified 
school  district  which  .sen^e.s  23,000  lunches  daily.  The  loss  there  would  come  to 
.J^05.500  a year. 

Kan.sa.s  City,  Kansas,  .school  officials  say  this  would  ewt  their  district  about 
$100,000  annually,  based  on  an  average  figure  of  12.000  lunches  served  each  day. 
The  loss  of  5 cents  a meal  applies  across  the  board — to  the  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  as  well  as  to  the  paid  meals. 

Dr.  Plucker  has  sought  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  ask  district 
taxpayers  to  vote  on  a budget  hike,  but  he  said  the  hike  would  cover  only  mainte- 
nance of  existing  services.  The  board  has  not  acteil  on  the  request. 

“There  are  no  local  tax  funds  available  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  to 
make  up  this  deficiency,”  Dr.  Plucker  said.  “This  also  will  seriously  affect  the 
l)os.sil)iUt,v  of  expanding  the  hot  lunch  program  to  any  other  .schools.” 

Dr.  Plucker  said  he  could  see  only  two  alternatives  unles.s  the  Legislature 
appropriates  the  necessary  money  to  continue  getting  the  federal  funds.  The.se 
would  l>e  a sharp  hike  in  the  price  charged  students  for  their  lunches  or  a re- 
turn to  'the  a la  carte  type  services. 

If  the  system  goes  back  to  the  a la  carte  program,  used  in  many  of  its  schools 
until  second  semester  started,  it  would  automatically  eliminate  the  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches. 
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The  Tunier  Unified  district,  wliicli  serves  an  average  of  8,040  lunches  a day, 
would  lose  about  $30,940  in  federal  reimbursement,  starting  July  1.  1972. 

The  Booner  Springs  Unified  district,  which  serves  1.840  meals  iK*r  day,  would 
lose  $11,400  and  the  loss  in  the  Piper  district,  serving  320  meals,  would  be 
approximately  $2,740. 

The  federal  statue  calling  for  state  participation  in  the  funding  of  lunches  also 
specifies  that  the  state  .lump  its  contiibution  from  4 to  6 percent  by  1974.  come 
up  with  8 pei'cent  in  1976  and  then  provide  10  percent  of  the  money  in  1978. 

All  schools  in  the  state  now  are  struggling  with  budgets  in  view  of  the  state- 
wide freeze  on  tax  hikes  and  a 5 percent  limit  on  budget  increases  if  increa.sed 
valuation  of  property  makes  this  possible. 

iliss  Ruby  S(-holz.  TofK‘ka.  dirwtor  of  the  school  lunch  division  of  tlie  Kansas 
Department  of  Education.  advise<l  school  officials  that  there  is  a remote  chance 
that  a portion  of  the  regular  state  aid  to  schools  might  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
state’s  share. 

“The  only  real  safeguard  for  the  program  would  be  for  Kansas  to  appropriate 
the  extra  ^Ml.T  000.  according  to  condition.s  of  the  act,”  she  said. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Star,  Mar.  10,  1971] 

Bunch  Hearing  Begins  Monday 
(By  Joe  Lastelic) 

Washington. — Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.)  chairman  of  the  Senate  select 
comm  it  toe  on  nutrition  and  hnman  needs,  today  announced  the  list  of  witnes.ses 
who  will  testify  Monday  at  a hearing  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  hearing  will  be  six  days  after  the  primary  election  for  school  board 
candidates  in  which  hot  lunches  was  an  issue. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9 :30  o’clock  at  the  Memorial  hall.  600  North  Seventh 
street.  Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kas.)  a member  of  the  committee,  plans  to  attend. 

The  occasion  also  will  give  ^McGovern  the  ox)portunity  to  meet  many  voters. 
He  is  the  only  announced  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  city’s  elementary  school ,s  have  no  lunch  program  be- 
cause they  lack  adequate  facilities,  McGovern  noted  pointing  out  many  of  these 
schools  are  in  the  economically  depre.ssed  areas  of  the  cominunity.  In  addition, 
the  committee  will  look  into  local  and  state  probIem.s  in  providing  adequate  fun  da 
for  school  feeding  programs. 

The  changes  in  the  school  lunch  legislation  last  year  included  a 40  per  cent 
matching  requirement.  McGovern  said,  and  there  is  some  indication  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  some  states  to  allocate  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  John  Yulich.  incumbent  school  board  president,  and  Dr.  O.  B.  Plucker,, 
sni>erintoiident  of  schools,  lead  the  list  of  witnesses.  Others  are  B.  R.  Simpson, 
director  of  .school  administration,  and  Miss  Ruby  Scholz,  director  of  the  school 
lunch  section,  both  from  the  state  education  department  at  Topeka ; Martin 
Garber,  director  of  the  southwest  region,  food  and  nutrition  service  of  the 
Agriculture  department,  and  Samuel  Cornelius,  regional  director  of  the  office  of 
economic  opportunity,  Kansas  City. 

Community  representatives  who  will  te.«:tify:  the  Rev.  Charles  McGlinn, 
chainnan  of  the  hot  lunch  task  force  and  school  hoard  candidate;  Gemid  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Foundation  ; 
Mrs.  Gary  Kittennan  of  the  Beague  of  Women  Voters  whose  husband  is  chair- 
man of  the  Human  Relations  commission ; Benoyd  Ellison,  director  of  the  jModel 
Cities  agency ; Mrs.  S.  Harvey  Baner,  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women ; 
Mrs.  Jestine  Bohannon,  president  of  the  Council  of  Tenants  association,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Kelsey  and  Mrs.  Maggie  Rodriquez,  who  also  is  a board  candidate. 

Others  are  E.  Robert  Uinphrey,  administrative  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Baltimore,  and  Robert  Nicholson,  school  lunch  director  at 
Baltimore. 

Senatoi'  Doi.e.  I tlinnk  you. 

Soiiiitoi’  McGovkux.  Scnatoi’  Bcllmon,  do  you  have  a .statement,  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  BELLMON,  A U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Sonator  Bkloiox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  say  that  I am  very  pleased  to  have  this  oi^Dortunity 
to  be  in  Kansas.  This  is  the  first  field  committee  hearing  I have  at- 
tended, and  I am  looking  forward  eagerl}’'  to  gaining  firsthand  in- 
formation regarding  the  operation  various  food  distrmution  systems 
Vv'hich  the  Goverjiment,  Federal,  State,  and  local, . supports  and 
administers. 

To  me  one  of  this  counti^’s  greatest  paradoxes  is  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  tlie  capability  we  have  to  produce  abundant  quantities  of  a 
variety  of  nutritious  foods,  tliere  still  remains  a large  number  of 
families  over  tlie  country  wlio  are  snlteriiig  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

President  Nixon  is  dedicated  to  finding  a solution  to  this  problem, 
tlie  distribution  and  the  use,  and  has  presented  the  most  comprehensive 
and  ambitious  plan  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  that  has  ever  been  put 
forward  by  any  administration. 

A great  deal  of  progiess  has  been  made  during  the  last  year.  Ac- 
cording to  some  testimony  jiresented  to  this  committee  earlier  this 
month,  a year  ago  there  were  7.7  million  people  under  the  USDA 
family  feed  progi*ams;  there  are  *2,756  project  areas  with  a family 
program,  and  4,500,000  children  receiving  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches. 

A year  later,  in  January  of  1971,  there  were  13,600,000  people  behig 
served  by  these  famil}’'  feeding  programs,  an  increa.se  of  about  a third, 
or  about  6 million.  There  were  3,098  areas  with  such  progi’ams,  and 
about  6,400,000  children  were  being  fed  through  reduced  pricing,  which 
is  an  increase  of  about  2 million,  so  it  is  obvious  that  some  real  progress 
has  been  made. 

According  to  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  present  there  are 
only  10  counties  in  Kansas  that  do  not  have  family  feeding  programs 
or  immediate  plans  to  begin  one,  and  this  is  something  that  we  would 
like  very  much  to  correct, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  many  other  figures  I would  like  to  ask  be 
included  in  the  record,  as  if  they  had  been  read,  but  I don’t  think  I 
should  take  the  time  to  do  them  all. 

I would  like  to  conclude  that  there  are  many  gaps  remaining.  Al- 
though the  number  of  Children  reached  with  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  is  up  by  one-fourth,  the  total  group  of  children  served  is  only 
up  6 percent,  and  there  are  still  23,000  schools  in  this  countiy  that  don’t 
have  programs  of  any  kind. 

One  aspect  of  this  situation  that  we  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
providing  fmids  for  food  distribution,  and  w*e  can’t  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  rising  food  costs  are  felt  in  the  school  lunch  programs  as  well 
as  in  tlie  family  budget.  Perhaps  today  we  will  find  vmether  or  not  our 
administration  funds  are  adequate  and  we  may  find  that  we  should 
take  a look  at  the  old  estimated  5-cent  figure  for  basing  section  4 
appropriations. 

This  Nation  has  proven  it  has  the  capacity  to  produce  food  far  be- 
yond  our  needs,  and  yec  we  do  have  hungry  people  in  virtually  every 
f : community,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  spend  millions  each  year  for 

r.  Federal  programs  to  feed  the  needy.  There  is  obviously  something 
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wrong  with  this  kind  of  imbalance,  The  problem  is  not  with  oiir  ability 
to  produce  food,  because  American  farmers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  produce  food  in  abundance.  This  has  been  liere  since  the 
1920’s  and,  of  course,  this  still  continues.  So  it  isn’t  that  we  don’t  have 
the  food,  it  is  just  that  we  have  to  figure  out  the  right  system  of  getting 
the  food  into  the  hands  and  the  stomachs  of  the  people  that  need  it. 

I would  like  also  to  congratulate  Chairman  McGoveni  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  shown  in  this  field.  Senator  Dole,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  contributions,  and  I believe  these  hearings 
today  will  contribute  even  further  to  our  efforts.  I feel  that  what  will 
be  said  today  can  be  of  a great  help  to  the  Congress  in  our  efforts  to 
formulate  a woi-kable  solution  to  this  very  real  problem, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I will  ask  that  my  full  statement  be  made  part  of 
the  record. 

Senator  McGovkrn’,  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Your  statement  will  be  included  in  its  entirety. 

(The  statement  of  Senator  Bellmon  is  as  follows :) 

l*m:rAKEi>  ST.\TE^^KNT  or  Sexatok  Henry  BEIJ,^rON,  a U.S.  Senator  FKO^J  the 

State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Cliairinan,  members  of  the  committee,  throughout  our  nation’s  history, 
American  farmers  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  produce  food  in  abundance. 
This  has  esi>ecially  been  true  since  the  mid-1020’s,  with  the  increasing  use  of 
mechanization  and  the  application  of  technological  developments. 

During  this  era,  the  tractor  took  the  place  of  horses  and  mules,  and  mechanical 
harvesters  were  designed  for  almost  every  crop  that  is  raised.  A variety  of  other 
machines  emerged  to  dig,  plant,  pick,  prune,  load  and  otherwise  handle  count- 
less farm  chores  mechanically. 

The  technological  revolution  in  farming  has  brought  about  vast  changes  and 
improvements  in  many  of  our  basic  crops. 

The  results  of  this  progress  are  quite  remarkable. 

Through  the  use  of  machinery,  total  man  hours  required  in  farming  have 
declined  from  23  billion  in  1930,  to  15  billion  in  1950,  and  down  to  7 billion  in 
1968.  Concurrently,  output  per  man  hour  doubled  in  the  two  decades  between 
1030  and  1950,  and  almost  tripled  in  the  20  years  since  1950. 

Hybridization,  fertilization,  herbicides,  i>esticides  and  other  technologies  have 
had  a tremendous  beneficial  impact  on  such  crops  as  corn.  Where  we  once  planted 
33  acres  of  each  100  and  got  1,250  bushels,  we  now  plant  the  whole  100  and  get 
9,000  to  10,000  bushels. 

The  average  U.S.  per  acre  yield  of  wheat  has  doubled  since  1930 — from  14  to 
28  bushels — without  assistance  from  hybridization.  The  gain  resulted  from  im- 
proved natural  varieties,  more  timely  tillage,  better  equipment,  more  effective 
pest  control,  and  heavier  soil  fertilization. 

Cotton  lint  yields  have  increased  threefold  since  1930,  and  now  average  515 
pounds  an  acre. 

About  10  years  ago,  hybrid  grain  sorghums  were  developed  resulting  in  a 25 
percent  increase  in  yields. 

Other  crops  have  had  significant  yield  increases  per  acre  since  1930:  rice, 
2,100  to  4,500  pounds ; peanuts,  700  to  1,750  pounds ; soybeans,  13  to  26  bushels ; 
and  potatoes,  65  to  215  hundredweight,  to  name  a few. 

These  spectacular  gains  have  not  yet  occurred  in  livestock,  except  in  the  feed 
conversion  ratios  for  broilers  and  turkeys,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  swine.  By 
1950  we  were  producing  broilers  cominer dally  with  a feed  efficiency  of  about 
3 pounds  of  grain  ration  per  1 pound  of  broiler  live  weight.  Now  the  ratio  has 
been  reduced  to  1.8  pounds  of  ration  i)er  pound  live  weight,  and  it  is  expected  to 
go  still  lower. 

Using  a modern  system,  one  man  can  now  take  care  of  up  to  75;000  broilers. 
One  worker  in  a modern,  well  equipped  feed  lot  can  candle  several  hundred  head 
of  cattle. 

If  iHUv  markets  can  be  (level o.i>ed  in  Asia  and  Europe,  to  mec^t  the  inereasing 
appetite  for  beef,  revolutionary  changes  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  cattle  indus- 
try. Initial  (‘fforts  to  determine  the  fea.sibility  of  shipping  live  fee<ler  calves  long 


distances  by  air  have  been  highly  e;ucouragiiig.  If  successful,  this  operation  could 
open  up  many  new  markets  overseas  for  American  beef  and  feed  grains. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  American  food  producers  to  meet  expanded 
demand  from  at  home  and  abroad.  Food  production  capacity  has  not  been  fully 
utilized.  New  Farm  Bills  will  keep  over  ^,000,000  acres  of  land  out  of  production. 
Much  additional  land  remains  to  be  cleared  and  brought  into  production.  Also, 
expansion  of  irrigation  and  drainage  systems  can  provide  increased  quantities  of 
food  when  the  demand  develops.  A more  effective  food  distribution  system  will 
greatly  enhance  the  development  of  both  human  and  natural  resources. 

One  of  this  country’s  great  paradoxes  is  that  in  spite  of  the  capability  we  have 
to  produce  abundant  quantities  of  a variety  of  nutritious  foods,  there  remain 
large  numbers  of  families  over  the  country  who  are  suffering  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  President  Nixon  is  dedicated  to  finding  a solution  to  this  problem 
of  food  distribution  and  use,  and  has  presented  the  most  comprehensive,  ambi- 
tions plan  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  that  has  ever  been  put  forward  by  any 
administration. 

A great  deal  of  progress  lias  been  made  during  the  past  year.  According  to 
testimony  presented  to  this  committee  earlier  this  month,  a year  ago  there  were : 
7.7  million  people  under  U.S.D.A.  family  feeding  programs. 

2,756  project  areas  with  a family  program. 

4.-5  million  children  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

In  January,  1971,  there  were : 

13.6  million  people  served  by  family  programs, 

3,098  areas  with  such  programs,  and 

6.4  million  children  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Aginculture,  at  present  there  are  only  30 
counties  and  independent  cities  without  a family  feeding  program,  or  immediate 
plans  to  begin  one. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  now  reaches  over  700,000  children,  twice  that 
of  a year  earlier.  Tlie  Special  Food  Service  Program  now  provides  food  to  over 
130,000  children  on  a year  round  basis,  double  that  a year  earlier.  Last  July,  an 
additional  440,000  children  were  reached  in  the  Special  Summer  Feeding  Program. 

However,  many  gaps  remain.  Although  the  number  of  children  reached  with 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  is  up  by  one-fourth,  the  total  number  of  children 
served  is  up  only  6 percent.  There  are  still  about  23,000  schools  without  programs. 

One  aspect  of  this  situation  that  we  who  have  the  responsibility  of  providing 
funds  for  food  distribution  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  rising  food  costs  are 
felt  in  the  school  lunch  program  as  well  as  in  the  family  budget.  Perhai>s  a new 
look  should  be  taken  at  the  old  estimated  five-cent  figure  for  basing  Section  4 
appropriations. 

This  nation  has  the  capacity  to  produce  food  far  beyond  our  needs,  yet  we 
have  hungry  i)eople‘  in  virtually  every  community,  although  we  sx>end  millions 
each  year  for  federal  programs  to  feed  the  needy.  Tfiere  is  obviously  something 
wrong  with  that  kind  of  imbalance. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

Washingto)it  D.C.j  March  31, 1971. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Pluoker, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Library  Building,  Kansas  City,  Kans, 

Dear  Dr.  Pluoker  : It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  you  and  members  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  School  Board  recently  accused  me  of  "prejudgment”  and 
criticized  my  handling  of  our  committee  hearing  because  I ‘‘asked  you  questions, 
interrupted  you  and  even  disagreed  with  you.”  I cannot  take  responsibility  for 
the  fact  that  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  manner  in  which  a Congressional  hear- 
ing is  held.  The  entire  purpose  of  our  being  in  Kansas  City  was  to  ask  questions. 
I believe  it  makes  sense  to  ask  questions  of  a witness  at  the  appropriate  point 
in  his  testimony,  particularly  when  that  testimony  serves  to  raise  innumerable 
questions.  If  I disagreed  with  you  in  public,  I had  every  intention  of  doing  so 
as  I am  sure  this  is  the  only  way  we  will  reach  the  truth  and  take  meaningful 
steps  to  resolve  them. 

The  committee  invlte<l  your  counterparts  from  Baltimore  because  we  felt  they 
would  be  helpful  to  your  situation.  Baltimore,  2 years  ago,  had  problems  very 
similar  to  those  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  They,  too,  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee where  considerable  criticism  was  leveled  at  the  operation  of  their  program. 
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But  they  left  the  hearing  with  the  determination  to  do  better,  and,  have  done 
so.  Baltimore  today  has  an  exemplary  program.  Fortunately,  they  spent  the 
last  2 years  building  an  adequate  program,  rather  than  defending  a poor  one. 
I was  personally  quite  upset  that  you  could  not  manage  to  stay  at  the  hearing 
and  hear  them  out.  If  this  action  is  an  indication  of  your  desire  to  solve  the 
lunch  program  then  I can  understand  why  the  problem  has  continued  to  this  time. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I am  particularly  disturbed  that  tihe  issue  of  feeding 
needy  school  children  a lunch  is  to  be  clouded  over  by  accusations  such  as  those 
you  have  made.  Our  committee  visited  Kansas  City  because  the  city  is  having 
diflSculty  in  doing  the  job  of  feeding  hungry  children.  The  fact  that  Senator 
Dole^s  oflace  was  deluged  with  requests  for  a Congressional  hearing  there  is 
certainly  an  indication  that  some  grave  problems  exist.  I think  we  succeeded 
in  bringing  everyone^s  differences  out  into  the  open.  Now  perhaps  we  can  all 
begin  to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities  as  good  citizens  and  take  on  the  task  of 
ensuring  adequate  food  for  all  of  our  needy  children. 


Sen.  George  S.  McGovern  (I>-S.D.)  showed  bad  taste  and  prejudged  the  issues 
in  a hearing  Monday  on  the  school  lunch  program  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  seven 
members  of  that  city^s  board  of  education  said  in  a statement  to  the  Senate 
committee  of  which  Senator  McGovern  is  chairman. 

The  presentation,  mailed  to  the  committee,  said  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
hearing  the  senator  said  it  was  to  be  a fact-finding  one. 

“In  the  light  of  this,”  the  statement  said,  “we  feel  that  it  was  in  bad  taste 
for  Senator  McGovern  to  make  statements  after  the  hearing  was  over  that  he 
had  come  to  apply  pressure  to  local  and  state  officials  *to  get  going.'  This  indicates 
prejudgment  on  his  part  and  certainly  is  not  in  line  with  his  responsibilities.” 

Board  members  continued  by  saying  they  have  had  pressure  applied  b^ore 
and  do  not  intend  “to  allow  Senator  McGovern's  prejudgment  to  affect  our  con- 
cern for  the  educational  welfare  of  all  children.” 

“We  will  admit,  however,”  they  said,  “that  we  have  never  been  pressured  by  a 
declared  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.” 

The  group  also  charged  the  senator  contradicted  his  responsibilities  in  the 
hearmg  and  was  rude  to  Dr.  O.  D.  Plucker,  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  statement  said  the  senator  interrupted,  questioned  and  even  disagreed 
with  Dr.  Plucker  on  many  occasions,  but  that  this  did  not  occur  with  oCher 
witnesses. 

“This  leaves  some  question  in  our  minds,  and  we  think  should  leave  questions 
in  taxpayers'  minds,  as  to  Senator  McGovern's  attitudes  and  prejudgment,” 
the  members  said.  They  also  requested  that  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  show 
that  two  of  the  witnesses  urging  immediate  implementation  of  a hot  lunch 
program  for  all  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  schools  currently  are  candidates  for  the 
Board  of  Education  and  that  another  was  defeated  for  the  board  two  years  ago. 

Four  members  of  the  present  school  board  also  are  candidates  at  this  time, 
but  only  one.  Dr.  John  O.  Yulieh,  president,  appeared  as  a witness  at  the 
Senate  hearing. 

The  board  members  reiterated  their  stand  that  there  is  a difference  between 
welfare  and  education,  and  added  that  Senator  McGovern  should  be  aware  of 
how  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  operates.  They  said  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  three  departmental  functions  cannot  operate  together,  blit 
“the  priorities  have  to  be  there  for  each  department  to  fulfill  its  own  obligation 
and  not  be  derelict  in  doing  so  or  try  to  pass  the  buck  to  some  other  section 
or  department.” 

The  school  board  also  questioned  the  need  for  expenditure  of  tax  funds  to  bring 
two  officials  of  the  Baltimore  school  system  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas^  for  the 
hearing. 

“A  typed  report,  which  could  well  have  been  read,  would  have  saved  consid- 
erable money  even  if  it  had  to  be  mailed  from  Baltimore  at  the  cost  of  a 6-cent 
stamp,”  they  said. 
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Geobge  MoGcveen,  Chairman. 
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The  group  said  also  that  many  of  the  facts  presented  at  Monday’s  hearing 
were  “highly  erroneous.”. 

Board  members  denied  they  have  succumbed  to  pressure  to  use  limited  con- 
struction dollars  for  temporary  facilities.  “The  board  will  not,  repeat,  will  not 
expend  construction  dollars  for  something  that  is  not  going  to  have  future  good 
use  for  the  entire  school  district,”  they  said. 

The  supplemental  statement  concluded  by  thanking  Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kas.) 
and  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  (R-Okla.),  other  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
patience,  efforts  and  taking  time  to  explore  the  program. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Yulich,  board  members  signing  the  statement  to  the  Senate 
committee  were  Mrs.  R.  W.  Scoville,  vice-president;  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Barnett, 
David  Larson,  William  M.  Modrcin,  Howard  L.  Porter  and  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Wadlowe.  Dr.  Yulich,  Larson,  Porter  and  Mr.  Wadiowe  all  are  candidates  for 
re-election  A’^ril  6. 


School  Lunch  H&ajoinq  Aftermath — KCK  Board  Blasts  Senator 

That  a clearer  definition  of  health,  education  and  welfare  is  needed  is  sug- 
gested by  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  school  board  in  a sharply  worded  additional 
statement  for  the  record  of  the  school  lunch  hearing  conducted  here  last  week. 

The  hearing  was  called  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  at  the  request  of  U.S.  Sen.  Bob  Dole,  R-Kan.,  a committee  member. 

While  the  board  statement  expressed  appreciation  to  J>o\e  and  another  com- 
mittee member,  U.S.  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon,  Rr^kla.,  it  lashed  out  repeatedly  at 
the  motives  and  attitude  of  committee  chairman,  U.S.  Sen.  George  McGovern, 
D-S.D. 

Statements  made  here  by  McGovern,  the  board  said,  indicated  prejudgment  on 
his  part  and  were  not  in  line  with  his  responsibilities. 

The  board  also  requested  that  comments  concerning  the  “rudeness”  of  Mc- 
Govern in  taking  testimony  from  Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  superintendent  of  schools, 
be  noted.  McGovern  interrupted,  questioned  and  even  disagreed  with  Plucker’s 
comments  on  numerous  occa^ons,  the  statement  said.  There  were  no  interruptions 
during  testimony  by  other  persons,  it  continued. 

Concerning  testimony  at  the  hearing,  the  board  suggested  that  the  definition 
of  a welfare  function  as  “pertaining  to  the  comfort  of  the  child”  is  broad  and 
could  apply  to  heating  a schoolhouse. 

“It  is  well  known  that  the  rmtrition  of  a child  has  much  to  do  with  his 
learning  ability,”  the  board  statement  said.  “But  it  also  has  been  proven  in 
recent  studies  that  the  diet  of  a pregnant  mother  has  much  to  do  with  a child’s 
mental  capabilities  after  birth. 

“One  could  say  that  pregnant  mothers  should  then  come  to  the  schoolhouse 
for  a hot  lunch  and  be  on  just  as  sound  ground  as  what  was  presented  during 
the  testimony  of  the  hearing.” 

After  reviewing  testimony  the  board  charged  that  much  of  the  testimony 
presented  as  fact  was  “erroneous.”  Statistics  presented  should  be  weighed  as 
to  whether  they  are  true,  the  board  said. 

Turning  to  the  function  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  statement  suggested  that  “one  should  not  have  to  explain  to  a U.S. 
Senator  in  a position  such  as  McGovern”  how  HEW  operates. 

It  is  a 3-pronged  approach  to  the  total  needs  of  an  individual — the  Health 
Dept  looks  after  the  health  of  children,  the  Welfare  Dept  has  a prime  goal 
of  clothing,  feeding  and  housing  children  and  the  Education  Dept,  is  concerned 
with  education  of  children. 

Each  department,  the  statement  said,  must  have  priorities  to  fulfill  its  own 
obligation  and  not  try  to  “pass  the  buck.” 

“The  board  feels,  as  do  the  taxpayers  of  our  district,  that  there  is  a difference 
between  welfare  and  education,”  the  statement  contended. 

“'l^e  school  di^rict  has  been  put  under  restrictive  budget  limitations,”  the 
statement  said,  by  a state  legislature  “completely  unresi>onsive  to  the  educational 
needs  of  all  children.” 

Concerning  the  availability  of  state  funds  for  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches, 
the  board  noted  that  if  Wichita,  Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  where  the 
concentration  of  welfare  recipients  are  located,  were  to  offer  the  maximum 
number  of  free  and  reduced  priced  lunches,  the  available  funds  would  be 
depleted  within  a matter  of ''  very  few  months. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Mar.  21,  1Q71] 
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The  statement  added  that  the  board  hopes  that  some  increased  benefit  both 
at  the  state  and  federal  level  will  result  from  the  hearing  so  that  no  children  In 
this  school  district  will  be  hungry/ 


Additional  Statement  by  the  Board  of  Education,  Unified  School  District 

No.  500 

This  report  is  being  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
Unified  School  District  No.  500,  Wyandotte  County,  State  of  Kansas,  as  an  addi- 
tional report  from  the  Board  to  the  hearing  held  by  the  committee.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  Board  that,  as  was  stated  during  the  hearing,  additional  statements  may 
be  added  to  the  hearing  record. 

The  Board  would  like  to  state  that  it  was  very  discouraged  by  Senator  Mc- 
Govem^s  remarks.  At  the  outset  of  the  hearing,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the 
hearing  was  a fact-finding  one  to  see  what  should  be  done  at  all  levels  in  order 
to  achieve  better  nutrition  for  children.  In  light  of  this,  we  feel  that  it  was  in 
bad  taste  for  Senator  McGovern  to  make  statements  after  the  hearing  was  over 
that  he  had  come  to  apply  pressure  to  local  and  state  officials  to  “get  going.” 
This  indicates  prejudgment  on  his  part  and  certainly  is  not  in  line  with  his 
responsibilities. 

This  Board  has  had  pressure  applied  to  it  before.  We  have  never  wavered  under 
pressure  simply  because  of  pressure.  We  will  not  allow  Senator  McGovern’s  pre- 
judgement to  affect  our  concern  for  the  educational  welfare  of  all  children  in  our 
school  district — that  is  what  we  are  elected  for.  We  will  admit,  however,  that  we 
have  never  been  pressured  by  a declared  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  we  feel  honored. 

We  would  also  like  to  add  to  the  hearing  record  a comment  regarding  the  rude- 
ness displayed  by  the  Committee  Chairman  in  taking  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Plucker.  In  our  experience,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  time  when  any  member  of  a 
Senate  fact-finding  hearing  committee  has  been  so  rude  as  to  interrupt  the  person 
giving  testimony,  and  yet  Senator  McGovern  interrupted,  questioned,  and  even 
disagreed  with  Dr.  Plucker*s  comments  on  numerous  occasions  as  the  record 
bears  out.  During  the  presentations  by  others  there  were  no  interruptions,  only 
questions  after  they  had  completed  their  testimony.  This  leaves  some  question 
in  our  mind,  and  we  think  should  leave  question  in  taxpayers’  minds  as  to  Senator 
McGovern’s  attitudes,  and  as  stated  previously,  prejudgment. 

We  would  also  like  to  take  issue  with  the  comment  that  the  first  group  appear- 
ing were  community  representatives.  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  a 
very  good  use  of  terminology.  The  Board  of  Education  itself  is  composed  of 
“community  representatives.”  Their  only  difference  is  that  they  are  elected  by 
the  people  to  serve  for  the  people. 

We  would  like  to  question  one  other  area  in  the  hearing  and  that  is  the  need 
for  taxpayers’  dollars  to  be  spent  for  Baltimore  officials  to  come  and  tell  us  how 
they  accomplished  something.  If  it  was  deemed  really  worthwhile  that  an 
example  should  be  put  into  the  hearing  minutes,  we  would  not  disagree  with  this. 
However,  a typed  report  which  could  well  have  been  read  would  have  saved 
considerable  money  even  if  it  had  to  be  mailed  from  Baltimore  at  the  cost  of  a 
6^  stamp. 

We  feel  that  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  should  also  refiect  the  fact  that  two 
people  making  reports  were  candidates  in  an  upcoming  election  for  the  Board 
of  Education.  We  think  their,  comments  should  be  weighed  with  that  in  mind.  In 
addition,  we  feel  that  the  record  should  refiect  that  one  other  member  of  the 
so-called  “community  representatives”  making  a report  was  a soundly  defeated 
Board  of  Education  candidate  2 years  ago. 

Running  throughout  the  hearing  seemed  to  be  a bit  of  controversy  as  to  a 
definition  of  welfare.  The  Board  does  not  attempt  to  define  welfare;  however, 
there  are  some  comments  that  could  be  made  about  this.  One  testimony  says  that 
welfare  pertains  to  the  comfort  of  the  child,  and  if  this  is  true,  that  heating  a 
school  house  is  a welfare  function.  This  is  a rather  farfetched  example  to  use. 
An  answer  to  this  could  well  be  that  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  nutrition 
of  a child  has  much  to  do  with  his  learning  ability,  it  has  also  been  proven  in 
lecent  studies  that  the  diet  of  a pregnant  mother  has  much  tcT  do  with  a child’s 
mental  capabilities  after  birth.  One  could  say  that  pregnant  mothers  should 
then  come  to  the  schoolhouse  for  a hot  lunch  and  be  on  just  as  sound  ground  as 
what  was  presented  during  the  testimony  of  the  hearing. 

This  Board  feels,  as  do  the  taxpayers  of  our  district,  that  there  is  a difference 
between  welfare  and  education.  It  might  be  well  for  the  Senate  investigating 
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team  to  look  into  some  of  the  background  information  on  the  increasing  welfare 
costs  in  Kansas  and  especially  in  Wyandotte  County.  Our  school  district  has  been 
put  under  restrictive  budget  limitations  by  a state  legislature  completely  un- 
responsive to  the  educational  needs  of  all  children.  They  have  passed  legislation 
to  the  effect  that  free  textbooks  must  be  supplied  by  the  school  district.  Welfare 
recipients  have  had  free  textbooks  under  Kansas  laws.  However,  these  were  paid 
for  through  welfare  funds.  These  funds  presently  are  not  available  because  the 
welfare  department  in  Wyandotte  County,  and  apparently  in  some  other  areas 
across  the  state,  have  now  depleted  their  funds  and  far  exceeded  their  budgets. 
One  could  make  some  recommendations  about  the  operation  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment itself.  However,  this  hearing  was  not  hel4  for  that  purpose. 

One  should  not  have  to  explain  to  a United  States  Senator  in  a position  such  as 
Senator  McGovern  how  the  Department  of  H.E.W.,  whose  initials  stand  for 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  actually  operates.  It  is  a three-pronged  approach 
to  the  total  needs  of  an  individual,  be  they  child  or  adult. 

The  Health  Department  looks  after  the  health  affairs  of  our  children  ; the  Wel- 
fare Department  has  as  its  prime  goal,  clothing,  feeding  and  housing  children. 
The  Education  Department  has  as  its  prime  goal  the  education  of  children. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  these  cannot  function  together,  but  the  priorities 
have  to  be  there  for  each  department  to  fulhll  its  own  obligation  and  not  be 
derelict  in  doing  so  or  try  to  “jMiss  the  buck”  to  some  other  section  or  department. 
We  have  good  reason  to  feel  that  the  majority  of  voters  in  our  school  district 
at  least  do  separate  these  functions  and  do  not  consider  the  school  a welfare 
agency. 

We  also  feel  that  we  should  make  some  comment  upon  the  highly  inaccurate 
facts  that  were  presented  at  the  hearing,  now  that  we  have  had  a chance  to  look 
them  over  and  see  just  how  erroneous  they  are.  It  is  very  easy  to  speak  in  terms 
of  malnourished  and  undernourished.  It  is  also  very  easy  to  give  statistics; 
however,  one  really  should  substantiate  his  statistics,  report  what  he  bases  his 
statistics  on,  and  they  should  be  evaluated  as  to  whether  they  have  any  true 
value  or  not.  We  would  submit  that  many  of  the  statistics  given  as  testimony 
in  this  hearing  were,  in  fact,  erroneous,  not  based  upon  fact. 

Most  of  the  testimony  had  to  do  with  the  availability  of  funds  at  the  state 
level.  As  far  as  matching  funds  are  concerned,  the  school  board  lias  never  ques- 
tioned the  matching  funds  for  equipment.  One  problem  is  the  use  of  limited 
construction  dollars.  The  Board  toill  not,  repeat,  rvill  not  expend  construction 
dollars  for  something  that  is  not  going  to  have  future  good  use  for  the  entire 
school  district. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  if  the  cities  of  Wichita,  Topeka,  and  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  where  the  concentration  of  welfare  recipients  are  located,  where  to  offer 
the  maximum  number  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  the  funds  available 
would  be  depleted  within  a matter  of  a very  few  months.  They  would  most 
certainly  not  last  one  full  school  year. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  seven  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  who  are  the  elected  representatives  of  the  voters  and  the  taxpayers 
in  our  school  district.  We  would  like  to  thank  Senators  Bellmon  and  Dole  for 
their  patience,  for  their  efforts,  and  for  taking  time  to  explore  the  program.  We 
hope  that  out  of  the  hearing  will  come  some  increased  benefit  both  at  the  state 
and  federal  level  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  have  hungry  children  in  our 
school  district  or  other  school  districts. 

We  would  like  to  end  this  report  with  the  comment  that  nowhere  in  H.E.W., 
is  there  any  substitute  for  the  love  for  a child,  love  from  a family,  from  a home. 
While  this  cannot  be  legislated,  it  is  hoped  that  this  also  would  be  something  the 
committee  would  concern  itself  with  as  it  endeavors  to  care  for  the  total  needs 
of  an  individual. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  O.  Yulich,  M.D.,  President. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  ScoviLLB,  Vice  President. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Barnett,  Member. 

David  Larson,  Member. 

William  M.  Modecin,  Member. 

Howard  L.  Porter,  Member. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Wadlowe,  Member. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Mar.  23, 1971] 

Senator  Defended  on  Meals 

The  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  school  board’s  angry  blast  at  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern 
(D-S.D.)  that  he  prejudged  tmfavorably  the  recent  Senate  school  lunch  hearing 
there  was  tagged  yesterday  as  “defensive  narrowmindness”  by  the  Hot  Lunch 
task  force. 

“The  only  prejudgment  that  the  Senate  showed  in  his  treatment  of  the  hearing 
deliberation  was  his  bias  that  children  should  not  be  handicapped  in  the  class- 
room by  hunger,”  the  task  force  announced  after  a meeting  yesterday. 

“The  hearing  was  intended  to  be  fact  finding  and  indeed  the  most  pertinent 
fact  uncovered  was  the  obvious  defensiveness  of  the  school  board  and  the  super- 
intendent and  their  intransigent  insensitivity  to  the  educational  needs  of  poverty 
children,”  they  continued. 

The  remarks  of  the  task  force,  proponent  of  school  lunches  for  all  city  children 
and  instTumental  in  obtaining  the  Senate  committee  hearing,  was  in  reaction 
to  a letter  the  school  board  mailed  to  the  committee. 

In  the  letter  the  school  board  chastised  McGovern  for  his  handling  of  the  hear- 
ing by  the  select  committee  of  nutrition  and  human  needs  and  referred  to  him 
as  a declared  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  was  sent  as  a supplement  to  the  March  15  hearing.  The  Rev.  Charles 
McGlinn,  task  force  chairman,  said  yesterday  the  task  force’s  statement  also 
will  be  sent  to  the  committee  as  a supplement  to  be  included  in  the  public  record. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan,  Mar.  24, 1^1] 

Lunch  Issue  Jibe — Comment  Aimed  at  B of  B 

The  School  Lunch  Task  Force  has  charged  the  Kanslas  City,  Kans.,  school 
board  and  superintendent  with  “obvious  defensiveness”  and  “intransigent  insensi- 
tivity” to  the  educational  needs  of  poverty  children. 

The  charges  came  in  additional  written  testimony  submitted  for  the  record  of 
the  school  lunch  hearing  conducted  here  March  15  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  The  additional  statement  was  made  in 
direct  response  to  charges  contained  in  a another  statement  submitted  last  week 
by  the  school  board  members. 

In  response  to  the  school  board’s  claim  that  committee  chairman  Sen.  George 
McGovern,  D-S.  Dak.,  exhibited  prejudgment  of  the  situation  here,  the  task  force 
said  the  only  prejudgment  was  the  senator’s  “bias  that  children  should  not  be 
handicapped  in  the  classroom  by  hunger.” 

“We  should  have  been  appalled  if  the  chairman  of  this  extremely  important 
Senate  committee  showed  no  concern  for  hungry  children,”  statement  continued. 

The  most  pertinent  fact  uncovered  in  the  hearing,  the  task  force  statement 
said,  was  revealing  the  school  board’s  attitude  of  “defensive,  narrowminded- 
ness.” This,  the  task  force  charged,  is  the  real  reason  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  does 
not  have  lunches  in  all  its  schools. 

This  attitude  was  further  exhibited  by  the  superintendent  and  the  board,  the 
statement  said,  when  they  refused  to  remain  at  the  hearing  and  listen  to  testi- 
mony by  officials  of  the  Baltimore  School  System  which  had  similar  financial 
and  facility  problems  before  finding  a solution. 

The  school  board  statement  had  pointed  out  the  3-pronged  function  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  task  force  statement  said 
that  while  hunger  is  indeed  a health  and  welfare  problem  it  also  is  an  educa- 
tional one. 

“Unless  educators  are  willing  to  take  an  objective  look  at  all  educational  needs 
of  our  children  they  will  not  be  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them,” 
the  task  force  statement  said. 

The  statement  was  signed  by  Rev.  Charles  D.  McGlinn,  chairman  of  the  task 
force  and  a candidate  for  the  school  board  in  the  April  6 general  election. 
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[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Star,  Apr.  6, 1971] 

Hot  Lunch  Controversy — McGovern  Issues  Sharp  Reply  to  School  Board 

(By  Howard  Pankr>itz) 

In  a blistering  reply  to  accusations  that  they  were  prejudging  the  efforts  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  school  board  in  implementing  a hot  lunch  program. 
Sen.  George  McGovern  has  questioned  the  sincerity  and  willingness  of  the  ^ool 
board  to  comply  with  federal  law. 

McGovern,  chairman  of  the  Senate's  select  committee  on  nutrition  and  human 
needs,  was  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas  in  March  investigating  allegations  that  the 
school  board  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  National  School  lunch  act. 

The  act  requires  that  meals  meeting  nutritional  requirements  be  provided 
without  cost,  or  at  reduced  cost,  to  children  determined  by  the  local  schools  and 
service  institutions  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  meals. 

Seven  members  of  the  school  board  and  Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  superintendent  of 
schools,  contend  that  despite  the  lunch  act,  providing  meals  is  a matter  of  wel- 
fare rather  than  education,  and  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  act. 

In  the  letter,  McGovern  said  It  was  the  duty  of  a Senate  committee  to  ques- 
tion and  critically  examine  programs  where  compliance  with  the  law  had  been 
doubted. 

The  letter  also  was  signed  by  Gerald  S.  J.  Cassidy,  general  counsel  for  the 
select  committee. 

*‘The  entire  purpose  of  our  being  in  Kansas  City,**  the  South  Dakota  Democrat 
said,  “was  to  ask  questions.  I believe  it  makes  sense  to  ask  questions  of  a witness 
at  the  appropriate  point  in  his  testimony,  particularly  when  that  testimony 
serves  to  raise  innumerable  questions. 

“If  I disagreed  with  you  in  public,  I had  every  intention  of  doing  so  as  I am 
sure  this  is  the  only  way  we  will  reach  the  truth  and  take  meaningful  steps 
to  resolve  them,**  he  added. 

The  school  board  charged  that  McGovern  was  rude  to  Plucker  during  the 
hearing  and  interrupted,  questioned  and  even  disagreed  with  Plucker  on  many 
occasions,  but  that  this  did  not  occur  with  other  witnesses. 

Cassidy,  in  a letter  to  The  Star,  said  that  what  the  Senate  committee  regretted 
the  most  was  the  reaction  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  officials  to  the  Baltimore 
authorities  brought  here  for  the  hearing. 

Baltimore  experienced  similar  difficulties  with  their  lunch  program  two  years 
ago.  The  Kansas  City  board  refused  to  even  discuss  the  matter  with  the  East 
Coast  officials,  Cassidy  commented. 

In  noting  Baltimore's  problems  and  that  they,  too,  had  appeared  before  the 
Senate  committee,  McGovern  said  that  at  that  time  considerable  criticism  had 
been  leveled  at  their  program.  But,  added  the  Senator  they  left  the  hearing 
with  the  determination  to  do  better,  and,  have  done  so.  Baltimore  today,  he  said, 
has  an  exemplary  program. 

“Fortunately,'*  he  added,  “they  (Baltimore)  spent  the  last  two  years  building 
an  adequate  program,  rather  than  defending  a poor  one.** 

“I  was  personally  quite  upset  that  you  could  not  manage  to  stay  at  the  hearing 
and  hear  them  out.  If  this  action  is  an  indication  of  your  desire  to  solve  the 
lunch  program,  then  I can  understand  why  the  problem  has  continued  to  this 
time.** 


In  their  letter  to  the  nutrition  and  human  needs  committee,  the  seven  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  board  members  said  that  they  thought  it  was  in  bad  taste  for 
McGovern  to  say  that  he  had  come  to  pressure  local  and  state  officials  into  action. 

The  board  members  added  that  they  had  been  pressured  before  and  that  they 
would  not  bend  to  it. 

“We  will  admit,  however,  that  we  have  never  been  pressured  by  a declared 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,"  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
board  declared. 

BOARD  SURPRISED 

A spokesman  for  the  Kansas  City,  Kansast  board  of  education  today  said  that 
Senator  McGovem*s  statement  was  surprising,  since  the  board's  statement  was 
intended  as  an  addition  to  the  hearing  record. 
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Dr.  John  Wherry,  director  of  information  for  the  school  board,  said  that  board 
members  have  made  their  position  clear,  that  local  tax  dollars  collected  for 
education  will  not  be  used  for  free  lunches. 

“All  available  funds  from  federal  and  state  sources  will  be  used  to  help  expand 
food  service  programs,*’  Wherry  said,  “but  the  board  will  not  be  pressured  into 
an  irresponsible  crash  program.” 
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Mabch  22,  1971. 

Senator  Geobqe  McGovebn, 

Chairman^  Senate  Select  Committee  on  l!Jutrition  and  Human  'Needa^ 

U,S.  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.O. 


Gentlemen  ; The  School  Lunch  Task  Force  wishes  to  contradict  the  statement 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Board  of  Education  submitted  after  March  15,  1971, 
yet  included  in  the  public  record  of  the  hearing.  This  statement,  given  wide  pub- 
licity in  the  local  press,  alleges  that  during  the  public  hearing.  Senator  McGovern 
exhibited  “pre-judgement”  that  was  not  in  line  with  his  resiKnisibilities  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need. 

The  only  “prejudgement”  the  Senator  showed  in  his  treatment  of  the  hearing 
deliberations,  was  his  “bias”  that  children  should  not  be  handicapped  in  the 
classroom  by  hunger.  We  would  have  been  appalled  if  the  Chairman  of  this 
extremely  important  Senate  Committee  showed  no  concern  for  hungry  children. 

The  hearing  was  intended  to  be  factfinding.  And,  indeed,  the  most  pertinent 
fact  uncovered  was  the  obvious  defensiveness  of  the  S|chool  Board  and  the 
Superintendent,  and  their  intransigent  insensitivity  to  the  educational  needs  of 
poverty  children.  Their  statement  that  the  argument  for  school  lunches  would 
be  as  valid  as  an  argument  for  feeding  pregnant  women  in  school-houses,  amply 
demonstrates  the  caliber  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  School  Board,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  defensive,  narrow^m  in  defined  which  is  the  real  reason  why  we  do  not 
have  lunches  in  our  schools.  This  attitude  was  so  enviously  exhibited  by  the 
Superintendent  and  his  Board  when  they  refused  to  remain  at  the  hearing  and 
listen  to  the  gentlemen  from  the  Baltimore  School  System  which  had  similar 
financial  and  facility  problems  that  were  able  to  be  solved.  Certainly,  the  problem 
of  feeding  hungry  children  at  school  cannot  be  solved  when  the  Superintendent 
and  his  Board  are  not  interested. 

Certainly,  there  is  a difference  in  the  priorities  of  the  different  departments  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  But  our  school  administrators  would  have  us 
believe  from  their  statement,  that  the  departments  are  not  related.  It  is  precisely 
the  close  relationship  between  these  areas  of  concern  that  forms  the  basis  of  the 
drive  for  school  lunches.  Hunger  is  indeed  a health  problem,  and  a welfare  prob- 
lem. But  just  as  surely,  it  is  an  educational  problem,  and  unless  educators  are 
willing  to  take  an  obje^ive  'look  at  all  the  educational  needs  of  our  children,  they 
will  not  be  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them. 

The  School  Lunch  Task  Force  submits  this  testimony  to  the  Senate  Committee, 
and  respectfully  requests  that  it  become  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing  held  on 
March  15, 1971  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Sincerely, 


Rev.  Charles  D.  McGlinn, 
Chairman^  School  Lunch  Task  Force. 


Senator  McGoverk.  Our  plan  this  forenoon  is  to  listen  to  testi- 
mony from  four  groups  of  witnesses,  and  I would  like  to  have  these 
various  groups  come  together  as  a panel,  so  as  I read  the  names  of  the 
first  group,  which  is  the  group  of  community  representatives,  would 
these  pemle  come  and  assume  chairs  here  at  the  witness  table. 

Rev.  Charles  McGlinn,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  hot  lunch  task 
force;  Mr.  Gerald  Hall,  chairman,  board  of  directors.  Economic  Op- 
portunity Foundation;  Mrs.  Helen  Kelsey;  Mrs.  Majggie  Rodriquez; 
Mrs.  Gary  Kitterman,  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters ; Mr.  Benoyd 
Ellison,  director  of  the  Model  Cities  Agency ; Mrs.  Harvy  Laner,  act- 
ii^  State  legislative  chairman,  NationgQ  Council  of  Jewish  Women; 
Mrs.  J^tine  Bohannon,  president  of  the  Council  of  Tenants 
Association. 
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We  will  hear  these  witnesses  in  that  order. 

* It  might  be  well,  in  the  interest  of  time,  to  take  most  of  this  testi- 

mony, and  then  we  will  go  back  and  open  the  questioning  after  the 
witnesses  have  had  a chance  to  make  their  statements. 

We  will  begin  with  Mr.  McGlinn,  and  then,  because  of  Mr.  Ellison’s 
tight  schedule,  we  will  put  him  on  second,  right  after  Reverend 
McGlinn  has  spoken. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  CHARLES  McGLINN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  HOT 

LUNCH  TASK  FORCE 

Reverend  McGlinn.  The  school  lunch  task  force  wishes  to  present 
to  this  committee  and  to  the  public  a picture  of  the  48  public,  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Unified  School  District  No.  500.  Our  figures  are  taken 
from  data  researched  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Foundation. 

Of  these  schools,  only  16  have  lunch  programs.  There  are  8,411  chil- 
dren attending  these  schools,  represent^  on  the  map  by  a blue  circle ; 
11  of  these  schools  were  part  of  the  Washington  school  district,  which 
was  annexed  to  district  No.  500  in  1967,  and  had  lunch  programs  in 
operation  prior  to  annexation. 

The  map  also  shows  the  locations  of  the  schools  in  the  district  with- 
out lunch  proOTams.  All  of  these,  indicated  by  a black  square,  are  lo- 
cated in  the  older,  eastern  half  of  the  city,  where  large  groups  of  lower 
income  and  minority  people  predominate.  The  northeast  area  is  largely 
Negro  in  population,  while  the  central  and  southern  areas  are  largely 
lower  income  white  and  Mexican  American  in  population.  In  the 
western,  more  affluent  part  of  the  district,  all  schools  have  school  lunch 
programs. 

Even  though  Federal  funds  have  been  available  to  help  finance  lunch 
programs  since  1946,  district  No.  500  has  initiated  its  own  programs  in 
only  five  elementary  schools,  four  of  which  were  started  as  late  as 
January  18  of  this  year.  Currently  there  are  still  32  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict without  lunch  programs,  representing  11,661  children  of  ele- 
mentary school  age. 

Some  additional  statistics  are  plotted  on  the  graph. 

Of  those  children  who  attend  schools  that  have  lunch  programs,  95 
percent  are  from  families  of  middle  and  upper  income,  while  5 percent 
are  from  families  of  lower  income.  Of  all  the  children  attending  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  district,  84  percent  come  from  middle-  to  upper- 
income  families,  while  16  percent  come  from  lower  income  families. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  all  the  children  in  the  district  attend  schools 
without  any  lunch  program,  while  only  42  percent  of  the  children  have 
lunch  programs  in  their  schools.  Of  the  16,856  children  from  middle-  to 
upper-income  families,  56  percent  go  to  schools  without  lunch  pro- 
grams in  operation  and  44  percent  go  to  schools  with  programs.  Of 
the  3,216  children  in  the  district  from  low-income  families,  69  percent 
attend  schools  without  any  limch  program,  while  only  31  percent, 
are  enrolled  where  lunch  programs  are  in  operation. 

We  submit  that  if  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  was  intended 
to  especially  help  children  from  poverty  backgrounds,  then  in  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  a failure.  The  children 
who  need  help  the  most  are  simply  not  being  helped.  The  school 
lunch  program  operated  by  Federal  funds  is  largely  a white,  middle- 
class  subsidy,  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  Kansas  State  Legislature  is  partly  to  blame 
for  the  failure  because  to  date  no  funding  has  been  budgeted  by  that 
body  to  help  finance  the  program. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  school  district  itself  is  responsible 
by  its  failure  to  make  the  feeding  of  hungry  children  a priority  in  its 
annual  budget  of  $21  million. 

The  school  board  has  made  plans  to  initiate  child  feeding  programs 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  district.  However,  these  plans  are  contingent 
on  the  demolition  of  existing  schools  in  operation  now  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  schools.  Our  estimates  of  when  these  plans  can  be  com- 
pleted look  possibly  to  7 to  10  j^ears  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the 
generation  of  children  will  continue  to  go  to  school  handicapped  by 
hunger.  There  simply  must  be  some  intermediate  plan  that  is  feasible 
for  feeding  our  chidlren  until  the  new  schools,  with  their  cafeteria 
facilities,  can  be  completed. 

However,  the  school  board  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  use  tax  money  collected  for  education  to  finance  school  lunches. 
The  latest  public  statement  to  this  effect  was  printed  in  the  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  newspaper  the  March  14, 1971,  edition.  The  philosophy  of 
the  school  board  seems  to  be  that  the  feeding  of  hungry  children  is 
a welfare  problem,  not  a school  problem.  The  board  is  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  finance  any  program  that  it  considers  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  WyaJidotte  County  Social  Welfare  Board. 

We  feel,  however,  that  for  many  of  our  children  hunger  is  a very 
real  part  of  the  learning  environment,  and  constitutes  a severe  handi- 
cap in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  our  children 
will  need  to  take  their  places  as  productive  members  of  society. 

To  cite  one  example,  the  school  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Eose,  with  which 
I am  most  familiar,  is  currently  in  the  second  year  of  its  hot  lunch 
program.  This  elementary  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  northeast 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  serves  168  students,  30  percent  of  whom  are  from 
low-income  families,  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance.  The 
effects  of  starting  a noon  lunch  program  in  this  school  were  immediate. 
Teachers  recognized  a noticeable  change  in  student  behavior  in  regard 
to  interest  and  study  habits.  Many  children  were  able  to  respond  in 
class  and  experience  academic  success  for  the  first  time.  After  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  school  officials  could  see  achievement  testing 
scores  showing  significant  improvement  throughout  the  entire  school. 
The  experience  at  the  school  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Eose  points  definitely 
to  the  fact  that  hunger  has  effects  that  are  directly  educational.  Hunger 
has  many  ugly  faces ; it  does  not  seem  to  be  merely  a welfare  problem. 
Consequently,  money  spent  on  lunch  programs  for  many  of  our  chil- 
dren is  truly  spent  in  an  educational  way.  Every  child  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  education,  and  the  hungry  child  is  limited  in 
his  opportunity  from  the  start. 

Schwl  district  No.  500  has  shown  that  it  is  not  convinced  of  the 
educational  value  of  school  lunch  programs.  Indeed,  the  district 
appears  to  be  a virtual  island  of  intransigent  narrow-mindedness.  All 
of  the  school  districts  surrounding  us  have  lunch  programs  serving 
all  of  their  children  and  have  had  them  for  years. 

To  the  west,  Washington  school  district  had  lunches  in  all  of  its 
schools  before  it  was  annexed : to  the  northwest,  Piper  school  district 
completed  service  to  all  of  its  schools  10  years  ago;  to  the  north 
Parkville  has  had  lunches  for  at  least  10  years;  to  the  northeast  North 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  had  district- wide  pai*ticipation  in  1952;  to  the  east 
Kansas  Ci^,  Mo.,  has  had  lunch  service  since  1953;  to  the  south 
Shawnee  Mission  has  had  some  form  of  service  as  far  back  as  1929 ; 
and  to  the  southwest  Turner  district  completed  serving  all  of  its  schools 
in  1955. 

More  than  money  and  facilities  is  involved,  gentlemen ; attitudes  and 
values  are  very  much  a part  of  the  picture. 

In  summation,  we  assert  that  in  district  No.  500  the  needs  of  our 
children  are  not  being  met,  the  intent  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  largely  frustrated,  the  State  legislature  has  not  fulfilled  its 
responsibilities,  and  the  local  school  board  has  shown  itself  unrespon- 
sive to  the  educational  needs  of  our  children. 

We  wish  to  thank  this  committee  for  coming  to  Kansas  City  to 
hear  our  case.  It  is  really  the  case  of  our  children  because,  finally,  they 
are  the  ones  who  suffer.  A hungry  child  cannot  learn. 

Senator  McGovern*.  Thank  you.  Reverend  McGlinn,  for  that  excel- 
lent statement.  I know  members  of  the  committee  will  want  to  come 
back  to  it  as  we  hear  the  other  witnesses. 

(The  prepared  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Pbepabed  Statement  op  Bev.  Chabies  D.  MoGlinn,  Chairman,  School  Lunch 

Task  Force 

The  School  Lunch  Task  Force  wishes  to  present  to  this  committee,  and  to  the 
public,  a picture  of  the  48  public,  elementary  schools  in  Unified  School  District 
No.  500.  Our  figures  are  taken  from  data  researched  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Foundation. 

Of  these  schools,  only  16  have  school  lunch  programs.  There  are  8,411  children 
attending  these  schools,  represented  on  the  map  by  a blue  circle.  Eleven  of  these 
schools  were  part  of  the  Washington  ^hool  District,  which  was  annexed  to 
District  No.  600  in  1967,  and  had  lunch  programs  in  operation  prior  to  annexation. 
The  map  also  shows  the  locations  of  the  schools  in  the  district  without  lunch 
programa  All  of  these,  indicated  by  a black  square,  are  located  in  the  older, 
eastern  half  of  the  city  where  large  groupings  of  lower  income  and  minority 
peoples  predominate:  The  North  East  area  is  largely  Negro  in  population,  while  the 
central  and  southern  areas  are  largely  lower-income  white  and  Mexican- American 
in  population.  In  the  western,  more  affluent  part  of  the  district,  all  schools  have 
school  lunch  programs. 

Even  though  Federal  funds  have  been  available  to  help  finance  lunch  programs 
since  1946,  District  No.  500  has  initiated  its  own  programs  in  only  five  elementary 
schools,  four  of  which  were  started  as  late  as  January  18  of  this  year.  Currently, 
there  are  still  32  schools  in  the  district  without  lunch  programs,  representing 
11,661  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

Some  additional  statistics  are  plotted  on  the  graph.  Of  those  children  who 
attend  schools  that  have  lunch  progrrams,  95%  are  from  families  of  middle  and 
upper  income,  while  5%  are  from  families  of  lower  income.  Of  all  the  children 
attending  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  84%  come  from  middle  to  upper 
income  families,  while  16%  come  from  low  income  families.  58%  of  all  the 
children  in  the  district  attend  school  without  any  lunch  program,  while  only 
42%  of  the  children  have  lunch  programs  in  their  schools.  Of  the  16,856  children 
from  middle  to  upper  income  families,  56%  go  to  schools  without  lunch  programs 
in  operation,  and  44%  go  to  schools  with  progrrams.  And  of  the  3,216  children  in 
the  district  from  low-income  families,  69%  attend  schools  without  any  lunch 
program,  while  only  31%  are  enrolled  where  lunch  programs  are  in  operation. 

We  submit,  that  if  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  was  intended  to  especially 
help  children  from  poverty  backgrounds,  then  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  is  a failure.  The  children  who  need  help  the  most  are 
simply  not  being  helped.  The  school  lunch  program  operated  by  federal  funds, 
is  largely  a white,  middle  class  subsidy,  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  Kansas  State  Legislature  is  partly  to  blame  for  this 
failure,  because  to  date  no  funding  has  been  budgeted  by  that  body  to  help  finance 
the  program. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  school  district  itself  is  responsible  by  its  failure 
to  make  the  feeding  of  hungry  children  a priority  in  its  annual  budget  of  $21 
million. 

The  school  board  has  made  plans  to  initiate  child-feeding  programs  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  district.  However,  these  plans  are  contingent  on  the  demolition  of 
existing  schools  in  operation  now,  and  the  construction  of  new  schools.  Our  esti- 
mates of  when  these  plans  can  be  completed  look  possibly  to  7 to  10  years  in 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  this  generation  of  children  will  continue  to  go  to  school 
handicapped  by  hunger.  There  simply  must  be  some  intermediate  plan  that  is 
feasible  for  feeding  our  children  until  the  new  schools,  with  their  cafeteria' 
facilities,  can  be  completed. 

However,  the  school  board  has  repeatedly  stated  that  It  does  not  wish  to  use 
tax  money  collected  for  education  to  finance  school  lunches. 

The  latest  public  statement  to  this  effect  was  printed  in  ''The  Kansas  City 
Kansan"  newspaper,  March  10,  1971,  edition.  The  philosophy  of  the  school  board 
seems  to  be  that  the  feeding  of  hungry  children  is  a welfare  problem,  not  a school 
problem.  And  the  board  is  extremely  reluctant  to  finance  any  program  that  it 
considers  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Wyandotte  County  Social  Welfare  Board. 

We  feel,  however,  that  for  many  of  our  children,  hunger  is  a very  real  part 
of  the  learning  environment,  and  constitutes  a severe  handicap  in  the  acquistion 
of  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  our  children  will  need  to  take  their  places  as 
productive  members  of  society.  To  cite  one  example,  the  School  of  Our  Lady 
and  St.  Rose,  with  which  I am  most  familiar,  is  currently  in  the  second  year  of  its 
hot  lunch  program.  This  elementary  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  North  East 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  serves  168  students,  30%  of  whom  are  from  low-income 
families,  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance.  The  effects  of  starting  a noon 
lunch  program  in  this  school  were  immediate.  Teachers  recognized  a noticeable 
change  in  student  behavior  in  re^rd  to  interest  and  study  habits.  Many  children 
were  able  to  resi)ond  in  class  and  experience  academic  success  for  the  first  time. 
After  the  first  year  of  the  program,  school  officials  could  see  achievement  testing 
scores  showing  significant  improvement  throughout  the  entire  school. 

The  experience  at  the  School  of  Our  Lady  & St.  Rose  i>oints  definitely  to  the 
fact  that  hunger  has  effects  that  are  directly  educational.  Hunger  has  many  ugly 
faces;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  merely  a welfare  problem.  CJonsequently,  money 
spent  on  lunch  programs,  for  many  of  our  children,  is  truly  spent  in  a way  that 
advances  education.  Every  child  should  have  an  equal  opi>ortunity  for  educa- 
tion, and  the  hungry  child  is  limited  in  his  opportunity  from  the  start. 

School  District  No.  500  has  shown  that  it  is  not  convinced  of  the  educational 
value  of  school  lunch  programs.  Indeed,  the  district  appears  to  be  a virtual  Island 
of  intransigent  narrowmindedness.  All  of  the  school  districts  surrounding  us  have 
lunch  programs  serving  all  of  their  children,  and  have  had  them  for  years.  To 
the  West,  Washington  school  district  had  lunches  in  all  of  its  schools  before  it 
was  annexed ; to  the  North  West,  Piper  School  District  completed  service  to  all 
of  its  schools  10  years  ago ; to  the  North,  Parkville  has  had  lunches  for  at  least 
10  years ; to  the  North  East,  North  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  had  district  wide 
participation  in  1952 ; to  the  East,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  has  had  lunch  service 
since  1953 ; to  the  South,  Shawnee  Mission  has  had  some  form  of  service  as  far 
back  as  1929 ; and  to  the  South  West.  Turner  District  completed  serving  all  its 
schools  in  1955. 

More  than  money  and  facilities  is  involved,  gentlemen.  Attitudes  and  values 
are  very  much  a part  of  the  picture. 

In  summation,  we  assert  that  in  District  No.  500,  the  needs  of  our  children  are 
not  being  met,  the  intent  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  largely  frustrated, 
the  state  legislature  has  not  fulfilled  its  responsiblities,  and  the  local  school 
board  has  shown  itself  unresponsive  to  the  educational  needs  of  our  children. 

We  wish  to  thank  this  committee  for  coming  to  Kansas  City  to  hear  our  case. 
It  is  really  the  case  of  our  children,  because,  finally,  they  are  the  ones  who  suffer. 

A hungry  child  cannot  learn. 

Senator  McGovern.  Because  of  Mr.  Ellison’s  tight  schedule,  we  will 
call  on  him  ne^. 

Mr.  Ellison  is  the  director  of  the  Model  Cities  Agency. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BENOYD  ELLISON,  DIRECTOR,  MODEL  CITIES 

AGENCY 

Mr.  Elmson*.  Thank  you. 

I think  I should  preface  this  statement  by  saying  that  the  model 
cities  department  has  participated  in  the  various  planning  activities 
with  School  Board  No.  500,  State  of  Kansas,  as  a cooperating  agency. 

Model  cities  money  is  used  as  local  matching  money  for  Federal 
programs. 

During  the  first  planning  year  of  the  model  cities  program  for  the 
city  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  the  citizens  did  not  identify  hot  lunches 
as  being  a major  issue  as  concerns  education  for  their  children.  The 
process  .itself  involves  agencies,  along  with  citizens,  in  identifying 
problems  and  then  drafting  programs  and  projects  that  will  help  solve 
those  problems. 

After  the  first  year  model  cities  plan  for  the  city  of  Kansas  City,  ^ 

Kans.,  was  submitted  around  March  1,  1970,  and  a meeting  was  held 
with  Department  of  Agriculture  representatives.  State  representa- 
tives, school  board  representatives,  and  model  cities  staff  members  con- 
cerning the  hot  lunch  issue.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kansas  City, 

Kans.,  school  board  administration  auditorium  after  the  submission  j 

of  the  first- year  plan. 

I might  stop  here  and  say  that  the  model  cities  program  of  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  is  funded  from  July  1 of  one  year  to  June  30  of  the  next  | 

year.  After  this  plan  has  been  submitted,  there  are  no  funds  available 
for  additional  programs.  i 

In  the  late  fall  of  1970,  the  Hot  Lunch  Task  Force  met  with  the  ; 

mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  myself  to  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  matching  monies  for  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  for  a hot 
lunch  program  in  the  model  neighborhood. 

I might  stop  here,  because  the  model  neighborhood  funds  are  merely  | 

used  to  supplement  funds  of  existing  agencies  interested  in  the  same  j 

type  of  programs,  so  the  total  school  distrfct  No.  500  could  perhaps 
benefit  from  a combination  of  matching  monies  from  various  agencies. 

At  that  time,  this  group  was  advised  that  the  m^>del  cities  depart- 
ment had  approximately  $15,000  of  unobligated  model  cities  funds  that  ; 

could  be  us^  as  a part  of  the  required  matching  moneys  for  the  school  j 

board,  to  match  Department  of  Agriculture  monies.  i 

Staff  people  from  the  model  cities  department  proceeded  to  make  a ^ I 

draft  of  the  proposal,  obligatii^  $15,000  of  model  cities  money  for  the  ^ j 

board  of  education  for  submission  to  model  cities  planning  groups.  j 

As  of  this  date,  March  15, 1971,  the  model  cities  planning  group  has  j 

not  recommended  approval  of  such  proposals.  ^ j 

The  Model  Cities  Department  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  stands  in  ; 

readiness  to  cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with  both  the  | 

board  of  education  and  any  concerned  citizen  of  the  model  neighbor-  | 

hood  as  it  pertains  to  a hot  lunch  program  for  school  district  No.  500.  1 

Thank  you.  | 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ellison.  I 

(The  statement  of  Benoyd  Ellison  follows:) 
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Pkepaeed  Statement  of  Benoyd  Ellison 

ITiis  statement  should  be  prefaced  with  a statement  that  the  Model  Cities 
Department  has  participated  in  the  various  planning  activities  with  School  Board 
No.  500,  State  of  Kansas  as  a cooperating  agency. 

During  the  First  Planning  Year  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  for  the  City  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  the  citizens  did  not  identify  hot  lunches  as  being  a major 
issue  as  concerns  education  for  their  children. 

After  the  First  Year  Model  Cities  Plan  for  the  City  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
was  submitted,  around  March  1,  1970,  a meeting  was  held  with  Department  of 
Agriculture  representatives,  State  representatives.  School  Board  representatives, 
and  Model  Cities  staff  members  concerning  the  Hot  Imnch  issue.  This  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  School  Board  Administration  Auditorium. 
After  the  submission  of  the  First  Year  Plan;  there  was  no  additional  money 
available  through  the  Model  Cities  Program  for  a Hot  Lunch  Program. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1970,  the  Hot  Lunch  Task  Force  met  with  the  Mayor  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  and  myself  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  matching  monies 
for  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  for  a Hot  Lunch  Program  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood.  At  that  time,  this  group  was  advised  that  the  Model  Cities  Depart- 
ment had  approximately  $15,000.00  of  imobligated  Model  Cities  funds  that  could 
be  used  as  a part  of  the  required  matching  monies  for  School  Board  District 
No.  500  to  match  Department  of  Agriculture’s  monies. 

Staff  people  at  the  Model  Cities  Department  proceeded  to  make  a draft  of  a 
proposal,  obligating  $15,000.00  of  Model  Cities  money  for  the  Board  of  Education 
for  submission  to  the  Model  Cities  Planning  Group. 

As  of  this  date,  March  15, 1971,  the  Model  Cities  Planning  Group  has  not  recom- 
mended approval  of  this  proposal. 

The  Model  Cities  Department  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  stands  in  readiness  to 
cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with  both  the  Board  of  Education  and 
any  concerned  citizen  of  the  Model  Neighborhood  as  it  pertains  to  a Hot  Lunch 
Program  for  School  District  No.  500. 

Senator  McGovern.  We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Gerald  Hall,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Foundation. 

Mr.  ZuMWALT.  Members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  John  Zum- 
walt.  I am  testifying  in  place  of  Gerald  Hall  and  at  his  request. 

Senator  McGovern.  Wliat  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  ZuMWALT.  JohnZumwalt. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ZUMWALT,  APPEAEINO  ON  BEHALF  OF 
GERALD  HALL,  CHAIRMAN  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  ZuMWALT.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Foundation  is  obligated, 
by  its  very  reason  for  being,  to  see  that  the  poor  receive  fair  and  just 
treatment  from  all  institutions  and  agencies,  no  matter  how  established 
and  how  secure  those  institutions  and  agencies  are  or  seem  to  be. 

There  are  many  theories  about  how  the  cycle  of  poverty  is  best 
broken,  but  we  know  the  most  plausible  place  to  break  it  is  with  the 
child.  If  we  did  not  believe  this,  we  would  not  have  any  business 
spending  almost  $1  million  yearly  on  early  childhood  development 
. programs.  We  know,  with  absolutely  no  doubt,  that  if  we  did  not 
provide  nutrition  for  the  children  in  these  Headstart  and  Day  Care 
programs,  all  other  activities  would  be  wasted  on  them.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  obligated  to  the  total  child  if  we  expect  him  to 
seek  his  way  out  of  the  poverty  cycle.  For  the  poor  children  we  serve, 
the  total  child  includes  serious  nutritional  needs. 
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You  would  certainly  judge  us  harshly  if  we  supplied  the  best  teach- 
ers, books,  equipment,  and  classroom  activities  to  a room  full  of 
hungry,  malnourislied  chrildren,  because  a child  concentrates  only  on 
those  concerns  closest  to  him,  and  you  can’t  get  closer  than  hunger. 

There  are  a host  of  environmental  factors  that  keep  the  poverty- 
related  child  from  learning  as  well  as  he  could;  we  do  not  pretend 
that  lack  of  school  lunches  is  the  only  one.  There  is,  however,  ample 
evidence  that  poor  nutrition,  in  and  of  itself,  has  long-reaching,  serious 
eff^ts  on  children.  Brain  development  is  actually  impaired  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  di^ases  that  can  keep  a child  out  of  school  is  increased. 
Obviously,  physical  growth  is  diminished. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  discomfort  of  hunger,  distracting  him 
from  studies,  that  reduces  the  malnourished  child’s  ability  to  Team. 
There  are  other  serious  effects  on  his  mind  and  body  of  which  he  is 
not  even  aware.  We  consider  ourselves  obligated  by  our  own  awareness 
of  these  factors. 

We  are,  therefore,  appalled  to  see  2,100  children  from  low-income 
families  daily  deprived  of  lunch  at  school  when  we  know  that  a school 
system  need  only  go  after  the  money  in  order  to  get  it.  The  State 
department  of  education  has  verified  that  there  are  funds  sitting  idle 
because  school  districts  are  unable  to  cope  with  such  problems  as  the 
25  percent  matching  money  or  lack  of  cooking  facilities.  These  are 
technicalities. 

It  is  our  contention  that  whatever  has  to  be  done  in  resettling  priori- 
ties so  that  lunches,  hot  or  cold,  can  be  available  free  or  for  reduced 
prices  immediately  in  the  remaining  schools  where  low-income  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  must  be  done.  Once  a commitment  is  made,  a method 
can  be  found.  We  know  it  is  not  a simple  problem,  but  we  are  equally 
sure  that  it  is  not  an  impossible  one.  We  stand  ready  to  bend  every 
effort  to  help. 

One  way  to  help  is  to  define  the  situation  clearly.  In  the  Riverview 
Elementary  School  nearly  43  percent  of  the  children  are  from  low- 
income  families,  and  no  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  are  served.  There 
are  other  schools  with  poverty  enrollments  almost  as  high.  Attucks 
has  39  percent  poor,  with  no  lunch;  Stanley  is  30.6  percent  poor,  no 
lunch ; Dunbar  is  3i.5  percent  poor,  no  lunch.  It  is  intoleraole  that 
schools  where  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  all  enrollees  are 
from  low-income  homes  have  no  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  avail- 
able. Can  you  imagine  trying  to  teach,  really  teach,  a group  of  chil- 
dren when  40  some  percent  of  those  children  are  undernourished 
every  day  ? 

A free  or  reduced  price  hot  lunch  for  every  low-income  child  is  our 
ultimate  goal.  If  that  cannot  be  accomplished  immediately,  we  will 
accept  intermediate  goals  such  as  cold  lunches  or  catered  lunches. 
The  point  is  that,  regardless  of  the  recent  addition  of  four  schools  in 
the  poverty  neighborhoods  to  the  lunch  program,  far  too  many  chil- 
dren still  have  nothing. 

Our  position  is  clear.  As  advocates  of  the  poor,  we  are  committed  to 
seeing  that  every  educational  advantage  is  provided  to  the  generation 
which  could  well  be  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  poverty  in  this 
country.  We  are  asking  the  committee  to  join  us  in  that  commitment. 


Gentlemen^  we  have  for  you  statements  from  each  of  the  target  areas 
in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  Wyandotte  County.  This  thoroughly  ex- 
plains the  statistics  and  breakdown  of  the  target  areas. 

I also  have  for  you,  if  you  have  time  to  look  at  them,  many  pictures 
of  where  children  eat  lunch  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Please  look  at  them 
very  carefully. 

If  we  can  make  suggestions  to  you,  please  help  us,  help  us  immedi- 
ately, help  us  now  to  cut  through  the  miraculous  amount  of  red  tape 
it  takes  to  get  hot  lunches  for  hungry  children.  Please  reevaluate  the 
matching  amount.  We  would  like  to  have  no  matching  amount  from 
the  local  area  or  State,  in  any  case,  much  lower  than  what  it  is.  If  you 
can  do  anything,  go  to  work  on  a l-yea;r  emergency  grant  to  cities  such 
as  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  that  will  in  some  way  help  meet  this  problem. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zumwalt,  for  that 
very  moving  statement. 

If  there  is  no  objection  from  other  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  these  photos  and  the  supporting  evidence  be 
made  a part  of  the  committee  record. 

(The  photos  and  statements  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 
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Some  children  just  do  without. 

Statement  of  Bethel-Rivebview  Action  Geoup,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

There  are  no  elementary  schools — not  even  one — within  the  Bethel-Riverview 
target  area  that  serve  lunches  to  the  children.  Children  are  expected  to  go  to 
their  homes  for  lunch — at  least  to  leave  the  schools. 

Contrary  to  statements  made,  all  children  do  not  live  within  walking  distance. 
Perhaps  we  should  define  walking  distance.  Nine  blocks  to  school  and  nine  blocks 
back  home  in  more  than  one  instance,  gets  the  child  to  and  from  school.  But  he 
is  also  expected  to  walk  that  nine  blocks  home  and  back  again  at  noon,  plus 
eating,  within  a 45  minute  period.  This  is  no  isolated  example.  Snow,  rain  or 
sleet  makes  no  difference.  Lunch  is  still  not  available  at  school.  Even  the  taking 
of  a sack  lunch  from  home  is  discouraged  as  there  has  been  no  provision  made 
for  his  supervision. 

Yet  schools  in  the  affluent  sections  of  the  city  make  this  provision.  Lunches 
can  be  taken  from  home  or  bought — ^provisions  have  been  made  for  supervision. 

Within  the  inner-city  area,  neglected  so  long — for  so  many  years — residents 
are  beginning  to  wonder  why  it  should  continue.  Johnny  in  the  inner-city 
area  is  just  as  hungry  as  Johnny  in  other  areas  of  the  city.  He  needs  to  be 
sheltered  from  unnecessary  trips  into  the  bad  weather  as  much  as  his  brother 
in  the  annexed  area.  He  needs  a full  stomach  as  much  as  any  other  child. 

In  the  Bethel-Riverview  area  25.8%  of  the  elementary  school  children  are 
low  income.  Both  parents  sometimes  have  to  work  to  make  ends  meet.  Maybe 
he  had  a good  breakfast ; maybe  he  didn’t.  Maybe  there  is  someone  at  home  to 
feed  him  a lunch  once  he  gets  there ; maybe  not.  Maybe  no  one  cares  if  he  eats — 
maybe  there  is  just  no  money  for  food.  If  the  child  has  parents  who  can  afford  it, 
he  sometimes  has  money  for  lunch.  But  with  no  well  balanced  lunches  available 
at  school,  he  finds  his  way  to  where  something  is  sold  and  potato  chips,  candy 
or  coke  becomes  his  meal.  His  friend  stands  by  watching.  He  does  without 
anything  because  his  parents  give  him  no  money.  He  could  go  home,  but  no  one 
is  there  and  no  lunch  ready.  He  may  even  be  locked  out. 

If  ever  children  needed  lunches  available  at  school,  it  is  the  inner-city 
children.  Even  if  they  ate  at  their  desks,  it  could  be  a well  balanced  meal  ...  at 
least  one  he  would  be  assured  of  getting.  Why  should  he  not  be  provided  super- 
vision as  well  as  the  child  in  another  area?  Why  the  discrimination? 
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Old  school  buildings?  Yes,  indeed.  Scheduled  to  be  torn  down?  That’s  what 
we  are  told.  So  he  must  attend  school  in  old  buildings,  with  old  equipment — 
must  he  also  be  deprived  of  lunch  ? 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  state  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  There  are  many  ways  which 
could  be  explored  if  the  commitment  is  made.  Our  Lady  and  St.  Rose  Parish 
has  proven  when  people  want  to  badly  enough,  food  can  be  served  children. 
They  are  doing  it  at  what — 15<^  per  child?  Check  with  other  school  districts 
surrounding  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  where  Type  A lunches  are  30^  and  35^ 
per  child. 

BRAG  is  convinced  methods  are  available  and  financially  feasible  to  immedi- 
ately implement  school  lunch  programs  in  all  our  schools.  The  inner-city  schools 
have  been  left  out  long  enough.  Even  one  child  with  no  lunch  is  one  child  too 
many.  And  another  year  or  two  or  three  with  no  lunch  program  is  too  long 
for  a hungry  child  to  wait. 

Present  facts  about  Bethel-Riverview  Action  Group  area  schools: 


School  and  address 


Whittier,  10th  and  Gilmore 

Riverview,  7th  and  Pacific 

McKinley,  I4th  and  Grandview 

Prescott.  13th  and  Ridge 

Lowell,  11th  and  Orville.... 

Central  Elementary,  8th  and  Barnett. 

.Tol?l 


Low  income 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Percent 

257 

53 

20.6 

295 

126 

42.7 

2U 

44 

20.8 

358 

89 

24.8 

456 

120 

26.3 

185 

23 

12.4 

1,762 

455 

25.8 

Note:  Type  of  lunch  served,  free  or  reduced— None. 

ALSO  SERVED,  BUT  NOT  WITHIN  TARGET  AREA 


Low  income 

School  and  address  Enrollment  Enrollment  Percent 


Allcott,  18th  and  Ridge 

Park,  24th  and  Grandview 

Francis  Willard,  34th  and  Orville. 


130 

18 

13.3 

161 

6 

3.7 

249 

19 

7.6 

Note:  Type  of  lunch,  free  or  reduced— None. 

Statement  of  Total  Acttion  Gbotjp,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

In  the  Total  Action  Group  area  of  Wyandotte  County,  which  now  has  twelve 
elementary  schools  with  a total  student  enrollment  of  3,419,  there  are  no  types 
of  lunches  served  at  all,  hot  or  otherwise.  Most  of  these  students  walk  to  and 
from  school  each  day  and  also  go  home  for  lunch,  which  in  many  instances 
calls  for  walking  long  distances  in  a very  short  period  of  time. 

Of  these  3,419  students,  645  or  18.9%  are  low  income.  This  enrollment  includes 
these  elementary  schools : Edison,  Ruston,  Attucks,  Whitmore*  Noble  Prentis, 
Franklin,  Major  Hudson,  John  J.  Ingalls,  Emerson,  Morse,  John  Fiske,  and. 
Stanley.  In  a society  moving  so  fast  toward  technological  accomplishments, 
it  is  unbelievable  that  this  many  schools,  and  many  more,  are  without  a School 
Lunch  Program. 

We  pass  bonds  to  allow  for  modern  buildings  equipped  with  the  latest  equipment 
and  we  try  to  fill  these  buildings  with  quality  teachers  engaged  in  programs  to 
provide  quality  education.  Yet  what  student  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  of 
all  these  luxuries  while  he  is  hungry  or  concentrating  on  having  to  walk  all 
the  way  back  home  to  eat  some  lunch,  after  first  walking  there  to  get  to  school 
that  morning?  Hungry  bodies  distract  minds  from  learning. 

There  are  only  two  secondary  schools  in  the  Total  Action  Group  area : Argen- 
tine High  School  and  Rosedale  High  School. 

These  two  together  have  a total  enrollment  of  2,364,  and  of  this  figure  203 
are  low  income,  which  is  17.2%.  There  is  a school  lunch  program  at  these  schools, 
consisting  at  this  time  of  a la  carte  type  meals.  Each  day  at  the  Argentine  High 
School  there  is  an  average  of  565  lunches  served.  Free  or  reduced  lunches  add  up 
to  about  18.8%  of  this  figure.  Take  this  one  school  for  an  instance,  considering 


it  has  1,264  students  enrolled,  there  axe  onli/  39  students  getting  their  lunches 
for  10^  and  only  29,  which  is  an  even  smaller  figure,  getting  their  lunches  for 
20^.  This  adds  up  to  a total  of  66  students  out  of  103  known  to  be  low-income. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  remaining  37  students  from  poverty  homes 
receive  free  lunches,  but  1,841  free  lunches  have  been  served  in  the  history 
of  the  program  at  Argentine. 

As  doctors  and  scientists  constantly  tell  us  in  newspapers,  on  radios,  television, 
magazines^  and  books  which  are  published  daily,  a growing  mind  and  body 
needs  nourishment  and  vitamins  through  well-planned  meals.  Do  they  mean 
only  in  the  mornings  at  breakfast  and  in  the  evenings  at  supper,  or  is  this 
supposed  to  pertain  to  three  meals  a day?  What  happened  to  the  hot,  balanced 
lunches  for  all  students,  not  just  some  students? 

The  other  high  school  in  our  area  is  Kosedale  High  School.  Its  enrollment  is 
1,100  including  100  low-income  students  for  a percentage  of  9.1.  This  school  also 
has  a la  carte  tyi>e  meals  served  daily  to  about  370  students.  Total  of  free  lunches 
served  has  been  971.  The  reduced  and  free  lunches  amounts  to  16.0%.  The  Rose- 
dale  High  School  reduced  lunch  program  is  serving  more  students  than  does 
Argentine,  which  shows  that  this  school  is  located  in  an  area  where  students 
enrollment  is  smaller,  but  the  rate  of  low-income  is  higher — 8.1%  for  Argentine, 
9.1%  for  Kosedale. 

Since  good  health  of  mind  and  body  are  inter-related,  the  law  concerning  and 
governing  the  school  lunch  programs  should  be  enforced  as  strictly  as  are  all 
other  school  laws  each  day,  each  year,  all  the  way  from  milk  at  snack  time  in 
kindergarten  to  the  well  balanced  lunch  in  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior 
high  schools. 

The  young  years  in  youth  are  the  most  imi>ortant  and  formative  years  in  our 
students*  lives.  If  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  are  not  properly  developed, 
then  all  our  struggles  for  advancement  and  accomplishments  are  in  vain. 

Realistically,  what  generation  are  we  planning  for?  The  “now”  generation, 
who  are  students  enrolled  in  our  public  elementary  schools,  will  not  be  physically 
or  mentally  able  to  sustain  or  endure  what  we*re  proposing  for  them.  We  are 
very  willing  to  try  and  fill  and  overload  the  mind,  while  asking  the  body  to  “just 
be  patient  and  we  will  get  to  you  later.”  When  is  later?  After  they  finish  high 
school  and  we  feel  they  are  no  longer  our  problem,  or  is  it  when  it  should  be,  and 
that's  now,  today. 

If  you  really  want  to  figure  how  important  an  emergent  this  need  for  the 
School  Hot  Lunch  Program  is  in  the  Total  Action  Group  area,  the  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  There  are  twelve  elementary  schools,  with  a total  of  3,419  student 
enrollment  and  not  a single,  not  owe  school  lunch  program  in  any  of  them. 

Even  though  there  are  title  I funds  available  for  school  lunch  programs,  the 
Total  Action  Group  area  is  receiving  none.  Since  no  other  resources  besides  taxes 
are  available  to  help  the  Total  Action  Group  area  schools,  what  are  we  supposed 
to  do?  There  is  no  available  Model  Cities  money  for  the  South  side  of  town.  Our 
bonds  are  aimed  at  more  modem  and  better  school  buildings,  not  at  starting  a 
badly-needed  substantial  lunch  program  in  our  schools.  Our  youth,  therefore, 
continue  to  be  involved  in  the  middle  of  this  most  crucial  issue  as  we  continue  to 
say  to  them,  “Education  Today,  Bat  Tomorrow.” 


Statement  of  Nobtheast  Action  Gboup,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  delayed  and  negative  actions  have  been  brought 
forth  concerning  providing  lunches  to  all  children  in  School  District  No.  500  and 
especially  the  schools  in  the  Northeast  section  of  Wyandotte  County  which  has 
the  highest  density  of  poverty  stricken  families  in  the  county.  The  issue  of  hot 
lunches  for  these  children  is  definitely  an  issue  and  problem,  which  has  been 
recognized  by  the  community  residents  and  especially  the  parents  of  those 
children.  We  are  hoping  that  positive  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  very  near  future, 
in  trying  to  correct  or  alleviate  this  great  injustice,  which  our  children  are  vic- 
tims of.  Surely  it  is  a game  being  played  by  the  top  administrators  of  the  School 
Board  in  their  so-called  effort  of  trying  to  come  out  with  a program  in  3 to  5 
years.  But  it  is  without  saying  that  they  possess  this  power  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  share  the  feelings  of  the  parents  and  the  hunger  pains  of  the  children, 
they  will  then  be  able  to  witness  this  great  injustice  themselves.  It  is  also  without 
saying  that  no  child,  and  I mean  no  child,  can  be  expected  to  perform  at  his  or 
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her  highest  level  of  efficiency  on  an  empty  stomach  or  an  improperly  prepared 
meal. 

Of  the  13  elementary  schools  in  the  Northeast  area,  only  five  of  these  schools 
are  serving  lunches  to  the  children.  A total  enrollment  for  these  schools  Is  6,319. 
Of  this  number  we  have  1,629  children  or  25.8%  of  these  children’s  families  are 
poverty  stricken  and  only  1,395  are  provided  with  reduced  or  free  lunches.  It  is 
also  without  saying  that  one  of  the  lowest  percentage  schools  for  low-income 
persons  or  families  (2.4%)  has  the  largest  number  of  children  eating  a free  or 
reduced  lunch.  Out  of  the  total  enrollment  of  964  children,  538  are  eating  a free 
or  reduced  lunch.  Yet  a school  located  much  closer  to  the  highest  poverty  area 
(or  ghetto)  which  has  the  largest  number  of  children  enrolled  (988)  and  the 
largest  number  of  children  in  the  low-income  bracket,  336  or  34%  has  yet  to 
initiate  a lunch  program  of  this  nature. 

I would  like  for  it  to  be  known  that  the  Northeast  community  residents  and 
representative  parents  and  agencies  endorse  and  support  any  efforts  made  by  the 
Hot  Lunch  Task  Force  Committee  in  resolving  this  hot  lunch  problem.  We  under- 
stand that  we  are  going  to  run  into  problems  and  difficult  situations  which  comes 
along  with  any  move  made  now-a-days  toward  alleviating  poverty  and  helping 
the  poor,  but  our  thoughts  rest  with  all  concerned  parents  and  especially  our 
innocent  children  in  trying  to  alleviate  this  problem.  We  would  also  like  for  it  to  be 
known  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  all  persons  involved  in  this  issue  that  any 
answer  other  than  yes  will  not  be  accepted  in  getting  lunches  to  all  kids  in 
School  District  No.  600,  from  the  Kansas  City  School  Board. 

It  is  great  that  we  have  drawn  national  attention  to  our  problem  here  in  Kansas 
City  and  we  are  hoping  that  a constructive  means  of  alleviating  our  problems 
will  be  brought  forth  by  Senator  Bob  Dole,  Senator  George  McGovern,  and  Sen- 
ator Henry  Bellmon.  We  would  like  to  thank  these  three  men  for  taking  the 
time  and  effort  to  get  the  details  concerning  our  situation  and  again  we  are  hoping 
that  this  hearing  will  be  constructive  toward  our  goal  of  supplying  lunches  to 
all  children  in  School  District  No.  500. 


Statement  of  Western  Wyandotte  Action  Group,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 

It  is  the  feelings  of  the  parents  and  the  Board  of  Education,  Western  Wyandotte 
C & D Center  staff  and  friends  of  the  Hot  Lunch  Task  Force,  that  all  children 
within  one  school  district  are  entitled  to  a hot  meal  at  school  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay ; especially  those  whom  are  low-income  students. 

We  give  our  support  to  the  Hot  Lunch  Task  Force  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
Here  are  statistics  from  our  school  district.  All  schools  are  not  equipped  with 
kitchens,  but  they  have  jwrtable  steam  tables  that  serve  hot  or  cold  foods.  This  has 
been  in  operation  to  aU  schools  in  the  district  since  unification.  Again  we  urge  you 
with  all  deliberate  speed  to  make  available  to  all  children  in  District  No.  500  hot 
lunches. 

In  School  District  No.  204,  Bonner  Springs  Unified  School  System,  there  are 
nine  (9)  schools  being  served  with  hot  lunches.  However,  there  are  only  seven  (7) 
operating  kitchens  where  food  is  prepared,  but  hot  lunches  are  transported  to  the 
other  two  schools  which  are  Timmons  and  Walker  Elementary  Schools.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  a self-sustaining  program.  It  also  gets  help  from  the  Board  of 
Education.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Board  pays  all  the  expenses  incurred  during 
that  year  because  monies  that  come  in  from  students  for  lunches  do  not  pay  for 
the  costs. 

During  the  year  of  1965  the  Board  of  Education  decided  to  become  unified  to 
promote  a better  education  program  and  hot  lunch  program  for  the  students. 

The  cost  per  meal  a day  per  student  is  45^  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  40^  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Seventeen  percent  (17%)  of  the  students  now  receive  free  or  reduced  lunches. 

Even  though  School  District  No,  294  is  a smaller  district,  ways  and  means  have 
been  found  to  provide  students  a hot  lunch. 

These  are  the  statistics  for  the  school  year  of  September,  1970,  through  Febru- 
ary, 1971 — monthly  amount  of  lunches  served  free  or  at  reduced  rates  to  students. 
There  are  approximately  2,100  students  participating  in  the  Hot  Lunch  Program 
under  these  guidelines. 
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Actual  figures  as  of  Mar,  lit  1971 

September  1970: 

Free  (served) 

Reduced 

Total- 

October  1970: 

Free  (served) 

Reduced 

Total 

November  1970: 

Free 

Reduced 

Total 

December  1970: 

Free.  

Reduced 

Total- 

January  1971: 

Free 

Reduced 

Total 

February  1971: 

Free 

Reduced 

Total 


--  1, 

525 

342 

- 1. 

867 

- 1, 

895 

339 

- 2, 

234 

--  1, 

468 

270 

- 1, 

738 

--  1, 

525 

252 

- 1, 

777 

--  2, 

668 

695 

- 3, 

363 

- 3, 

234 

768 

- 4, 

002 

All  schools  have  a closed  lunch  period,  where  none  of  the  students  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  building  during  that  period.  The  student  must  either  eat  hot 
lunch  at  school  or  bring  a sack  lunch.  Supervision  is  conducted  by  faculty  and 
school  administrators. 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION,  1970-71  SCHOOL  YEAR 
KANSAS  CITY.  KANS..  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Subject 


Argentine 

Rosedale 

Sumner 

Washln^on 

Wyandotte 

Arrowhead  Jr 

CentralJr 

Coronado  Jr 

Northeast  Jr 

Northwest  Jr 

West  Jr 

High  school  total 


ollment  Low  income 

Percent 

1.264 

103 

8.1 

1. 100 

100 

9.1 

815 

268 

33.0 

3.485 

67 

1.9 

2.406 

300 

12.0 

899 

21 

2.3 

1.226 

214 

17.5 

836 

28 

3.4 

1.022 

403 

40.0 

1,278 

371 

29.1 

737 

30 

4.7 

15,085 

1,905 

12.5 
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KANSAS  CITY,  KANS.,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS-Continued 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Subject 


Abbott 

Attucks 

Bethel 

Bryant 

Central 

Chelsea 

Claude  Huyck 

Douglass 

Dunbar 

Emerson 

Eugene  Ware 

Fairfax 

Fr.  Willard 

Frank  Rushton 

Franklin 

Grant 

Hawthorne 

Hazel  Grove 

John  FIske 

J.  J.  Ingalls 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Keating 

Lindbergh 

L M.  Alcott 

Lowell 

Major  Hudson 

Mark  Twain 

McKinley 

Morse 

Noble  Prentis 

Park 

Parker 

Prescott 

Quindaro 

Riverview 

Roosevelt 

Stanley. 

Stony  Point  North 

Stony  Point  South 

Stowe 

T.  A.  Edison 

Vance 

Vernon 

Welborn 

White  Church 

Whitmore 

Whittier 

W.  A.  White 

Trainable 

Elementary  total. 

Grand  total 


Enrollment  Low  income 

Percent 

425 

123 

28.9 

81 

32 

39.5 

494 

5 

1.0 

637 

212 

33.3 

185 

23 

12.4 

430 

57 

13.3 

463 

4 

.9 

579 

217 

37.5 

563 

211 

37.5 

297 

23 

7.6 

447 

22 

4.9 

344 

73 

21.2 

249 

19 

7.6 

513 

149 

29.0 

200 

55 

27.  5 

338 

144 

42.6 

988 

336 

34.0 

754 

17 

2.2 

424 

101 

23.8 

129 

7 

5.4 

457 

•6 

1.3 

236 

93 

39.3 

505 

26 

5.1 

130 

18 

13.8 

456 

120 

26.3 

222 

40 

18.0 

208 

17 

8.1 

211 

44 

20.8 

233 

42 

18.0 

391 

19 

4.8 

161 

6 

3.7 

472 

19 

4.0 

358 

89 

24.8 

672 

176 

26.1 

295 

126 

42.7 

251 

12 

4.7 

476 

146 

30.6 

926 

34 

3.6 

660 

8 

1.2 

274 

163 

59.1 

254 

8 

3.1 

479 

12  ^ 2. 5 

142 

47 

33.1 

964 

24 

2.4 

395 

13 

3.2 

199 

23 

11.5 

257 

53 

20.6 

322 

3 

.9 

133  ____ 

19, 146 

3,217 

16.8 

34,231 

5, 132 

15.0 

o 

ERIC 
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SCHOOLS  ON  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


Total 
type  A" 
funches 
served  to 
children 
<18  serv< 
ing  days) 

Total 

free 

lunches  - 
served 

Total 

reduced  lunches 
10  cents  20  cents 

Average 

daily 

lunches 

served 

Percent- 
age  of 
free  and 
reduced 
lunches 

Argentine 

10, 167 

1,841 

37 

29 

565 

18.8 

Rosedale 

6,660 

971 

44 

53 

370 

16.0 

Sumner. 

7,805 

2. 198 

48 

8 

433 

28.9 

Washington 

1,819 

11 

0 

0 

101 

.6 

Wyandotte 

15. 724 

2,298 

28 

41 

873 

15.1 

Arrowhead 

11,410 

409 

0 

39 

634 

3.9 

Central 

10,249 

2,716 

81 

66 

569 

27.9 

Coronado 

11,111 

740 

26 

29 

617 

7.1 

Northeast 

13,666 

7,299 

450 

184 

759 

58.0 

Northwest 

12,815 

3,347 

24 

16 

712 

26.4 

West 

5, 733 

350 

0 

112 

319 

8.1 

Bethel 

4,365 

33 

35 

49 

243 

2.7 

Bryant 

6,893 

3,962 

271 

204 

383 

64.4 

Doudass 

Fairfax 

7,969 

4,854 

561 

707 

443 

76.8 

3,849 

1,258 

169 

68 

214 

38.8 

Grant 

3,788 

1,723 

94 

149 

210 

51.9 

Hazel  Grove 

7,629 

559 

143 

62 

424 

10.0 

C.  Huyck 

4,682 

103 

0 

0 

260 

2.2 

J.  F.  Kennedy 

4,649 

196 

0 

0 

258 

4.0 

Lindbergh 

5.069 

871 

38 

34 

282 

18.6 

Stony  Point  North 

9,283 

594 

0 

31 

516 

6. 7 

Stony  Point  South 

6,650 

159 

0 

■ 0 

369 

2.4 

Stowe 

3,553 

2,352 

438 

0 

197 

78.5 

Vance 

4, 546 

276 

0 

0 

253 

6.1 

Vernon 

2,115 

1,193 

87 

34 

118 

62.1 

Welborn 

9,686 

802 

74 

32 

538 

9.4 

White  Church 

3,  714 

387 

0 

0 

206 

10.4 

Total 

s 195. 599 

41,502 

2,648 

1,947 

10,866 

23.6 

iThe  total  lunches  served  includes  the  free  and  reduced  lunches. 

LIST  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS- 

-THE  BETHEL-RIVERVIEW  ACTION  i 

GROUP  i 

AREA 

School  and  address 

Enrollment 

Low  income 
Number 

Percent 

Whltter,  10th  and  Gilmore 

Rivervlew,  7th  and  Pacific 

McKinley,  14th  and  Grandview 

Prescott,  13th  and  Ridge. 

Lowell,  11th  and  Orville 

Central  Elementary.  Cth  and  Barnett 

Total.. 

257 

295 

211 

358 

456 

185 

1,762 

53 

126 

44 

89 

120 

23 

455 

20.6 

42.7 

20.8 

24.8 

26.3 

12.4 

25.8 

Note:  Type  of  lunch  served,  free  or  reduced^None. 


.j 

j 

j 

i 
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LIST  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— THE  NORTHEAST  ACTION  GROUP  AREA 


School  and  address 

Low  Income 

Daily  type  of 
lunch,  free 
or  reduced 

Enrollment 

Number 

Percent 

Grant,  1510  North  4th  St 

338 

144 

42.6 

210 

Douglass,  9th  and  Washington 

579 

217 

37.5 

443 

Stowe,  2d  and  Richmond 

274 

163 

59.1 

197 

Healing,  4th  and  Parallel 

236 

93 

39.3 

Dunbar,  6th  and  Rowland 

536 

211 

37.5 

Abbott,  15th  and  Troup 

425 

123 

28.9 

Hawthorne,  lltb  and  Waverly 

988 

338 

34.0 

Fairfax,  3101  North  lOth - 

344 

73 

21.2 

214 

Parker,  24th  and  Grandview 

472 

19 

4.0 

Quindaro,  27th  and  Farrow 

672 

176 

26.1 

Vernon,  3426  North  27th 

142 

47 

33.1 

118 

Welborn,  5200  Leavenworth 

984 

24 

2.4 

538 

William  A.  White,  2600  North  43d  Terrance 

322 

3 

.9 

9} 

Chelsea,  25th  and  Wood 

430 

57 

13.3 

0) 

Total : 

6,319 

1,629 

25.8 

1,395 

1 Equal  none. 


LIST  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— THE  TOTAL  ACTION  GROUP  AREA  (CROSSLINES) 


Low  income 


o 

ERIC 


School  and  address 


Enrollment 


Number 


Percent 


Edison,  10th  and  Locust 

Rushton,  2605  West  43d  Street ■ 

Attucks,  2316  South  5th 

Whitmore,  1412  Southwest  Boulevard... 
Noble  Prentis,  I4th  and  Gibbs  Road  — 

Franklin,  1400  Metropolitan 

Major  Hudson,  600  Shawnee  Road 

J.  J.  Ingalls,  501  Shawnee  Road.. 

Emerson,  South  28th  and  Metropolitan. 

Morse,  South  Baltimore  and  Miami 

John  FIske,  625  South  Valley. ......... 

Stanley,  South  36th  and  Metropolitan.. 

Total 


254 

8 

3.1 

513 

149 

29.0 

81 

32 

39.5 

199 

23 

11.5 

391 

19 

4.8 

' 200 

55 

27.5 

222 

40 

18.0 

129 

7 

5.4 

297 

23 

7.6 

233 

42 

18.0 

■ 424 

101 

23.8 

476 

146 

30.6 

3,419 

645 

18.9 

Note:  Type  of  lunch  served,  free  or  reduced— None. 


School 


Argentine  High 

Rosedale  High., 

Sumner  High 

Wyandotte  nigh 

Central  Junior  High.... 
Northeast  Junior  High.. 
Northwest  Junior  High. 
West  Junior  High 


llment 

Type  of  lunch 

Percentage 

participation 

1,260 

A la  carte 

66 

1,100 

...i.do 

55 

820 

do 

62 

2,410 

59 

1,230 

70 

1,  020 

92 

1,  290 

63 

740 

do 

68 

Note:  Total  participation— 6,000  (cafeteria  type). 


School 


Washington  High 

Arrowhead  Junior  High 

Coronado  Junior  High. 

Bethel  Elementary  School 

Hazel  Grove  Elementary 

Claude  Huyck  Elementary 

J.  F.  Kennedy  Elementary 

Lindberg  Elementary 

Stony  Point  South  Elementary 

Stony  Point  North  Elementary 

Stowe  Elementary 

Vance  Elementary 

Vernon  Elementary 

Welborn  Elementary 

White  Church 


ollment 

Type  of  lunch 

Percentage 

participation 

3,491 

Type  A 

49 

899 

77 

836 

do 

77 

500 

52 

750 

-do 

55 

. 460 

63 

460 

58 

505. 

do 

49 

925 

48 

660 

do 

. 55 

275 

42 

480 

55 

142 

do 

52 

965 

58 

. 400 

54 

5 OH 


Note:  total  participation— 6,000  (Type  A). 
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Statistical  Infobmation — School  Lunch 

1.  Federal  funding  for  5^  per  meal  applicable  to  all  children  for  1970-71 
school  year  to  the  State  of  Kansas  is  $2,613,723.  State  matching  fund — none. 

2.  Federal  funding  for  reduced  or  free  lunches  applicable  to  only  disadvan- 
taged children  for  1970-71  school  year  to  the  State  of  Kansas  is  $2,870,513. 
Federal  cost  is  30^  per  child.  State  matching  fund — none 

3.  The  free  and  reduced  lunches  is  served  in  one-thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  schools  throughout  the  State  of  Kansas  (1530  schools). 

4.  The  average  daily  free  and  reduced  lunches  served  in  those  schools  is 
two  hundred  and  seventy  three  thousand  (273,000). 

5.  The  Federal  fund  which  comes  through  the  State  Board  of  Education  pays 
for  75%  of  equipment  for  hot  lunch  facilities. 

6.  The  Federal  (jovemment  has  stated  in  January  of  1971  that  all  children 
needing  school  lunches  should  be  served. 

7.  The  State  of  Kansas  has  been  told  by  the  Federal  Government  that  if  the 
4%  of  her  matching  fund  for  5^i  per  child  per  meal,  available  to  all  school  chil- 
dren, is  not  paid  the  Federal  Government  will  withdraw  $2,613,723  for  that 
program. 

8.  There  are  fifty-nine  schools,  eleven  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  forty- 
eight  elementary  schools. 

9.  Twenty-seven  schools,  eleven  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  sixteen 
elementary  schools  take  any  part  in  any  form  of  school  lunches. 

10.  The  school  charges  40^  at  elementary  level,  45^  at  junior  high  and  50^ 
at  senior  highs. 

11.  There  are  20<f;  per  meal,  lO^f  i)er  meal,  and  free  lunches  in  those  schools 
where  they  have  any  form  of  lundh  program. 

School,  Addbebb,  and  Pbincipal 

Argentine  Jr.-Sr.  High,  22nd  and  Ruby,  66106,  831-3550,  Channell,  Wesley,  R. 
Rosedale  Jr.-Sr.  High,  36th  & Springfield,  66103,  2^-1100,  Todd,  Bill  D. 
Sumner  High  School,  8th  and  Oakland,  66101,  321-6304,  Thompson,  Solomon  H. 
Washington  High  School,  7340  Leavenworth,  66109,  299-^3344,  Neill,  Hobert  D. 
Wyandotte  High  School,  25th  & Minnesota,  66102,  371-2180,  Corporon,  G.  W. 
Arrowhead  Jr.  High,  1715  N.  82nd  St.,  66112,  299^115,  Juanke,  Roland 
Central  Jr.  High,  10th  & Ivandale,  66101,  371-4706,  McGregor,  Walter  R. 
Coronado  Jr.  High,  1735  N.  64th  Terr.,  66102,  299-0022,  Foster,  WilUam  R. 
Northeast  Jr.  High,  4th  & Troup,  66101,  342-4626,  Boone,  William  W. 
Northwest  Jr.  High,  I8th  & Haskell,  66104,  371-2720,  Bruce,  Carl 
West  Jr.  High,  2600  N.  44th,  66104,  Roberts,  Lawson  M. 

Abbot  School,  15  & Troup,  66104,  321-0461,  Lindhorst,  Genevieve  L. 

Attucks  School,  2316  S.  5th,  66103,  236-5577,  Ireland,  Charles  R. 

Bethel  School,  7750  Tecker,  66109,  299-2335,  Hays,  Gilbert  B. 

Bryant  School,  2940  N.  17th,  66104,  321-0725,  Brown,  Ronald 
Central  School,  8th  & Barnett,  66101,  371-0632,  Toevs,  Donals 
Chelsea  School,  25th  & Wood,  66104,  321-0352,  Shelma,  Katherine 
Claude  A.  Huyck  School,  1530  N.  83rd,  66112,  299-1220,  Dorzab,  Earl 
Douglass  School,  9th  & Washington,  66101,  321-3384,  Wright,  Claude 
Dunbar  School,  6th  & Waverly,  ^101,  321—2536,  Plummer,  Louis  H. 

Emerson  School,  1429  S.  29th,  66106,  831-4694,  Daniel,  Gwen  H. 

Eugene  Ware  School,  4820  Oakland,  66102,  287-5133,  Modrell,  Ruth  A. 
Fairfax  School,  3101  N.  10th,  66104,  321-3366,  Winkler,  Wayne  E. 

Francis  Willard  School,  34th  & Orville,  66102,  371-0695,  Dahlgren,  Etta  B. 
Frank  Rushton  School,  2605  N.  43rd,  66103,  236-4991,  Barnett,  Alice. 
Franklin  School,  14th  & Metropolitan,  66106,  321-6249,  Daniel,  Gwen. 

Grant  School,  1510  N.  4th,  66101,  321-5184,  Edwards,  Wendell. 

Hawthorne  School,  11th  & Waverly,  66104,  321-2081,  Boswell,  Lenis. 

Hazel  Grove  School,  2401  N.  67th,  66104,  299-2207,  Thistelthwaite,  Kenneth  W. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  2600  N.  72nd,  66109,  299-1230,  Dorzab,  Earl  B. 

John  Fiske  School,  625  S.  Valley,  661(^,  371-1005,  Espenlaud,  Dorothy. 

John  J.  Ingalls  School,  5th  & Shawnee,  66105,  342-1608,  Espenlaud,  Dorothy  M. 
Major  Hudson  School,  600  Shawnee,  66103,  321-5525,  Ireland,  Charles. 

Mark  Twain  School,  23rd  & Minnesota,  66103,  321-3747,  Shelma,  Catherine. 
McKinley  School,  14  & Grandview,  66102,  371-1353,  Budimlija,  Lillie  Mae. 
Morse  School,  Baltimore  & Miami,  66105, 321-1634,  Fisher,  Sybil  V. 

Noble  Prentis  School,  14th  & Gibbs,  66103,  236-5705,  Boner,  Helen  A. 
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Park  School,  24th  & Grandview,  66102,  371-1287,  Dahlgren,  Etta  Blanche. 
Parker  School,  33rd  & Haskell,  66104,  321-1462,  Hay,  Pearl. 

Prescott  School,  13th  & Ridge,  66102,  371-1323,  Budimlija,  Lillie  Mae. 
Quindaro  School,  27th  & Farrow,  66104,  321-1112,  Glass,  Clarence. 

Riverview  School,  7th  & Pacific,  66101,  371-1385,  Weir,  Jennie. 

Roosevelt  School,  36th  & Washington,  66102,  321-1760,  Rough,  Zella  K. 
Stanley  School,  36th  & Metropolitan,  66106,  831-4331,  Scott,  Frank  W. 

Stony  Point  North  School,  8200  Elizabeth,  66112,  290-8108,  Adams,  Glen. 
Stony  Point  South  School,  150  S.  78th,  66111,  299-^972,  Deshazer,  Lawrence  E. 
Stowe  School,  2nd  & Richmond^  66101,  321-4784,  Porchia,  Nolan. 

T.  A.  Edison  School,  10th  & Locust,  66103,  722-60^,  Pendergraft,  Loren. 

Vance  School,  3650  N.  67th,  66104,  299-5765,  Lonborg,  Hans  A. 

Vernon  School,  3436  N,  27th,  66104,  371-6812,  Glasse,  Clarence. 

Welborn  School,  5200  Leavenworth,  66104,  287-5951,  Snyder,  Carl. 

White  Church  School,  2226  N.  85th,  66109,  299-4001,  Wenther,  E.  Ruth. 
Whitmore  School,  1412  S.  W.  Blvd.,  66103,  722-6086,  Pendergraft,  Loren. 
Whittier  School,  10th  & Gilmore,  66102,  371-1549,  Weir,  Jennie. 

W.  A.  White  School,  2600  N.  43rd  Terr.,  66104,  287-2862,  Hawkins,  Mildred  B. 


Statement  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Relations  of  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  chairman,  and  committee  members,  public  educa- 
tion has  long  been  the  backbone  of  our  nation’s  strength  and  growth.  Quality 
and  equality  are  extremely  Important  and  crucial  features  of  our  public  educa- 
tion at  this  critical  time  of  social  and  economic  growth  and  change  in  our  nation. 
Both  are  essential  factors  in  creating  a sound  educational  foundation  which 
will  adequately  equip  the  students  of  today  to  meet  the  demands  and  challenges 
of  our  rapidly  changing  society. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Relations  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  long  been 
concerned  with  providing  all  students  with  equal  educational  opportunity.  This 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  neither  a reality  nor  a possibility  at  present 
with  numerous  built-in  disadvantages  for  low-income  children.  Because  of  the 
disproportionate  numbers  of  low-income  persons  in  minority  groups,  stemming 
in  part  from  past  employment  discrimination,  there  is  an  added  disadvantage  for 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  Inequality  of  educational  opportunity  too  often  re- 
sults when  additional  measures  are  not  taken  to  enrich  educational  programs 
for  the  low  Income  and  for  minorities. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  32  elementary  schools  are  totally  without  lunch 
programs,  involving  10,735  students.  Of  these,  2,212  students  are  from  low-income 
families. 

The  environmentally-caused  economic,  cultural  and  social  disadvantage  of 
these  2,212  low-income  children  is  further  compounded  by  their  educational  dis- 
advantage which  is  heightened  by  the  condition  of  poor  and  inadequate  nutrition 
which  confronts  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  children. 

Numerous  studies  have  dramafically  shown  the  interrelatedness  of  nutrition 
and  school  success  or  failure.  Children  with  empty  stomachs  cannot  learn. 

If  we  wish  to  adequately  prepare  all  young  people^including  the  poor — to  be 
responsible,  productive  citizens  who  contribute  in  a positive  way  to  the  progress 
of  our  society,  it  is  essential  that  we  insure  full  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  advantage  to  low-income  children.  This  cannot  be  achieved  until  the 
nutritional  needs  of  these  children  are  fulfilled. 

Therefore,  we  urge  your  assistance  in  helping  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  Unified  School  District  500  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  to  make  hot 
lunch  programs  available  to  aU  children  of  this  district.  Present  plans  provide 
for  such  a program  in  future  years,  but  the  critical  need  is  now.  It  is  imperative 
that  interim  measures  be  developed  which  will  provide  hot  lunches  not  only 
with  special  attention  to  the  poor,  but  also  for  all  children  in  the  school  district. 

We  urge  your  assistance  in  making  available  Federal  or  State  funds  to  make 
a total  school  lunch  program  possible  in  the  interim  period  before  the  Board  of 
Education’s  present  lunch  program  plans  are  completed. 

Additionally,  we  request  the  active  assistance  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  in  developing  and  implementing  means  on  the 
Federal  and  State  levels  of  planning  and  overseeing  the  development  of  such 
interim  lunch  program  measures  for  our  city’s  public  schools. 
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We  also  urge  that  this  assistance  incorporate  a method  of  evaluating — both 
by  local  citizens  and  by  Federal  and  State  officials — the  effectiveness  of  any  suich 
lunch  program  developed. 

Your  scheduling  of  hearings  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  this  vital  topic  indicates 
your  concern  for  meeting  the  basic  human  needs  of  our  city’s  school  children.  W e 
urge  the  translation  of  this  concern  into  action  with  aU  possible  haste  for  the 
sake  of  our  children. 


Statement  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Pickup,  K.D.,  Nutritionist,  C & Y Project  621 

Statement  regarding  nutritional  status  of  elementary  school  age  children  in 
the  Children  and  Youth  Project  621  area  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Studies  directed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Fomon  on  children  in  C & Y areas  have  shown 
the  following  physical  and  clinical  signs  related  to  malnutrition : 

1.  6%  of  the  chilren,  ages  5-9,  appeared  to  be  stunted  in  weight  and  5%  below 
height  ranges  as  compared  to  the  Harvard  growth  data. 

2.  2%  of  the  school  children,  ages  5-13,  had  serum  hemoglobin  levels  below 
10  mg.  % which  implies  the  presence  of  iron  deficiency  anemia. 

3.  In  general  the  National  Nutrition  Survey  has  indicated  that  individuals 
living  at  low  income  levels  (which  the  C & Y area  represents)  have  food  intakes 
below  the  recommended  allowances  for  calcium  and  vitamins  A and  C.  The  foods 
containing  these  nutrients  are  primarily  milk  products,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  latter  being  consistently  low  in  the  diets  of  many  children. 

The  need  for  having  the  school  lunch  program  in  all  grade  schools  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  is  paramount.  It  is  important,  also,  that  nutrition  education  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  school  lunch,  breakfast  or  snack  programs. 


Statement  of  Mrs.  Jestine  Bohannon,  President,  Council  of  Tenant  Asso- 
ciation ; Member  : National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  ; Member  : The 
Greater  Kansas  City  Council  on  Religion  and  Race  ; Testimony  Supported 
BY  Mr.  Thomas  De  Coursey  (Attorney),*  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Mbs.  Lue 
Lee  Johnson  (Welfare  Mother),  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Esther 
Rhynes  ( Social  Worker-Mother)  , Kansas  City,  Kansas  ; Mrs.  Eveblene 
Wright  (Welfare  Mother),  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

The  people  I represent  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  this  morning 
and  to  be  able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  school  lunch  program  in  Wyandotte 
County,  Kansas.  As  the  committee  knows,  an  adequate  lunch  each  day  is  as 
essential  as  quality  teachers  and  textbooks  to  obtaining  an  education. 

Throughout  the  country,  school  districts  have  implemented  school  lunch  pro- 
grams at  the  insistence  of  the  local  parents  and  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  have  been  many  instances  of  delays  and  embarrassing  discrimina- 
tion in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  effectiveness  of  this  program.  Yet  school  lunches 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  a quality  education  system  in  America. 

In  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas,  the  school  district  has  been  particularily  reluc- 
tant in  its  efforts  to  supply  each  school  child  an  adequate  hot  lunch  regardless  of 
a child’s  ability  to  pay.  Within  the  inner-city  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  which  com- 
poses the  geographic  majority  of  Wyandotte  County,  there  are  only  five  (5) 
elementary  schools  out  of  thirty-seven  (37)  which  have  a school  lunch  program. 
In  the  other  thirty-two  (32)  schools,  the  only  nourishment  supplied  is  a half-pint 
of  milk  a day  which  all  children  must  purchase  if  they  want  it. 

In  those  schools  without  a lunch  program,  great  emphasis  is  put  on  the  children 
going  home  for  lunch.  Often  there  is  no  food  at  home  for  lunch  and  indeed,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  child  goes  home  rather  than  engaging  in  activity  which 
is  harmful  to  himself  and  the  community. 

The  application  procedure  is  demeaning  and  prolonged.  The  school  district 
policy  statement  provides  for  a 10  day  waiting  period  before  an  application  is 
accepted.  During  this  period,  the  child  goes  without  lunch.  And,  this  is  by  federal 
regulation  supposed  to  be  a declaratory  application. 

Should  a child  be  provided  with  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch,  he  must  accept 
a different  meal  ticket  than  is  given  the  children  who  can  pay.  This  obviously 
is  an  attempt  to  embarrass  and  discourage  the  recipients  of  free  or  reduced  price 
68-854  O— 71— pt.  2 6 
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lunches.  The  ticket  entitles  the  child  to  lunch  however,  the  child  has  no  oppor- 
tunity- to  select  from  a variety  of  food  items.  The  child  must  take  all  that  is 
served.  This  leads  to  uneaten  meals  and  increased  waste.  The  Wyandotte  County 
School  District  could  provide  a variety  of  items  within  the  type  of  lunch  program 
from  which  the  children  could  select  their  daily  lunch. 

I would  now  like  to  call  upon  four  <4)  individuals  who  can  describe  to  you 
the  impact  and  relevance  of  what  I have  described  to  you. 


Statement  by  The  League  op  Women  Voters  op  Kansas,  Mrs.  Ruth  Luzzati, 

President 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Kansas  is  organized  in  fifteen  cities  in  the 
state  and  has  approximately  1500  members.  We  are  a non-partisan  organization 
and  active  in  the  field  of  government.  We  are  concerned  that  everything  possible 
be  done  at  the  state  level  to  feed  hungry  children.  We  believe,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  throughout  the  country,  that  children 
who  are  hungry  do  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  an  education — no  matter 
how  excellent  the  instruction  they  receive.  We  supi>ort  the  efforts  of  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  to  make  lunches  available  to  all  of  the 
children  of  that  city. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  $313,000  needed  as  state  matching  funds  to 
insure  Kansas  participation  in  the  Federal  program  for  school  lunches  has  been 
left  out  of  the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  ’72.  If  these  funds  are  not  returned  to 
the  budget,  Kansas  will  lose  approximately  over  2%  million  dollars  per  year — 
its  fair  share  of  Federal  funds  allotted  for  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

We  now  have  Federal  funds  to  expand  the  lunch  program  in  Kansas  and  we 
believe  our  state  lunch  director  is  anxious  to  Increase  the  number  of  schools 
participating.  Although  she  can  use  all  of  her  powers  of  persuasion,  it  is  the  local 
district  that  must  apply  for  funds.  We  have  $6,278,012  allocated  for  school  lunches 
in  Kansas.  With  well  over  half  the  year  gone  as  of  February  1,  $4,502,513 
remained.  In  addition  approximately  $158,000  in  breakfast  funds  remained.  If 
this  money  is  not  used  before  July  1,  it  will  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  reallocated  to  states  needing  more  funds.  In  addition,  Kansas  would 
expect  its  allocation  to  be  cut  for  the  following  year,  making  later  expansion  more 
difficult. 

We  suggest  that  the  time  for  local  districts  to  expand  their  lunch  programs  is 
now.  We  cannot  afford  the  waste  of  valuable  human  resources  which  will  cer- 
tainly occur  if  children  wait  years  until  it  is  more  convenient  to  feed  them. 
Some  people  say  this  is  not  a valid  concern  for  schools.  But  the  schools  have 
access  to  the  children  and  to  Federal  funds  to  help  finance  the  program.  A hot 
lunch  served  at  school  may  be  the  only  place  a child  will  receive  a nutritionally 
balanced  meal  all  day. 


Statement  bt  Rubt  Scholz,  Director,  School  Lunch  Section,  State  Depart- 
ment OP  Education,  Accompanied  bt  L.  R.  Simpson,  Assistant  Commissioner 

FOR  Administrative  Services 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  School  Lunch  Section  of  the  State  Denartment  of 
Education.  Schools  wishing  to  participate  make  application  and  the  Department 
subsequently  enters  into  an  ag^reement  with  the  school  officials  of  each  private 
school  or  school  district  that  wishes  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  amended  School  Lunch  Act  of  May  14,  1970  provided  Income  Poverty 
Guidelines  that  require  schools  to  write  a policy  for  determining  eligibility  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals.  All  participating  schools  have  complied  with  the 
requirement  and  have  filed  copies  of  their  policies. 

Funds  available  to  Kansas  are : 

Section  IV  ($2,613,723)  from  which  schools  are  paid  a reimbursement  rate  of 
5^  for  a Type  A meal  with  milk. 

Section  XI  ($2,087,513)  from  which  schools  are  reimbursed  30^  for  each  free 
and.  reduced  priced  meal. 

Equipment  funds  (Nonfood  Assistance,  $167,712)  are  available  to  reimburse 
schools  which  draw  attendance  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions 
exist.  The  claim  for  reimbursement  is  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  total 
cost  of  equipment.  One-fourth  the  total  cost  is  financed  by  the  district 
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In  1970,  equipment  funds  were  allocated  for  Stowe  School  where  78%  of 
those  participating  receive  free  or  reduced  price  meals.  This  payment  amounted 
to  $23,374.65  paid  June  30,  1970.  In  1970-71,  approximately  $79,000  in  equipment 
funds  has  been  used  to  make  food  service  available  in  four  elementary  schools 
(Bryant,  Douglas,  Fairfax,  and  Grant)  with  1,650  enrolled.  The  free  and  reduced 
price  meals  here  range  from  39%  to  77%  of  the  participation.  An  additional 
$50,000  in  equipment  funds  has  been  offered  to  the  district  to  make  additions  to 
an  existing  kitchen  to  prepare,  transport,  and  serve  lunches  to  Hawthorne  and 
Morris  schools  which  have  a total  enrollment  of  1,058. 

Section  32  (Supplemental  funds,  $1,576,716)  are  available  for  use  as  needed  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals  and  equipment 

Special  Milk  Funds  ($1,093,598)  from  which  District  No.  600  is  being  paid  a 
monthly  amount  sometimes  as  much  as  $4,800. 

We  have  recognized  the  perplexing  food  service  problems  resulting  from  con- 
solidation in  Unified  School  District  No.  500.  This  brought  the  type  A meal  (one 
menu)  service  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  annexed  area  into 
the  Kansas  City  district,  which  at  that  time,  offered  only  a la  carte  food  service 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Because  of  the  unmet  needs  for  food  services  in  Dis- 
trict No.  500,  we  have  given  special  consideration  to  expansion  of  the  program  as 
Federal  funds  have  become  available. 

In  December,  1966,  representatives  of  the  area  ofiSice,  Mr.  Harry  Freeman  and 
Mrs.  Emma  Nance,  from  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA,  and  Ruby 
Scholz,  State  Director  of  School  Lunch,  met  with  Dr.  Plucker  and  interested 
staff  members  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  two  or  more  pilot  breakfast  programs 
and  equipment  funds  that  were  available. 

November  20,  1968— As  School  Lunch  Program  Director,  I discussed  with  the 
school  and  food  service  ofiSicials  the  availability  of  SMion  32  funds  and  a plan 
to  provide  cold  bag  lunches  for  six  elementary  schools  with  possible  preparation 
in  two  high  schools.  A survey  of  equipment  needs  was  made.  The  program  was 
not  adopted  due  to  lack  of  local  funds. 

January.  1969 — ^The  district  requested  information  from  the  School  Lunch 
OflBice  on  the  possibility  of  using  a food  service  management  program.  My  reply 
stated  that  the  contract  would  be  necessary  before  approval  could  be  given. 

April  1,  1969 — A tentative  plan  was  considered  for  using  Breakfast  funds  and 
Sections  XI  and  32  money  for  Kansas  City  food  service  and  equipment 

Plans  for  use  of  funds  shows  that  $50,000  of  Section  32  funds  was  tentatively 
set  ai^de  for  Kansas  City  to  use  for  equipment.  Since  it  was  not  requested,  it 
was  redistributed  to  other  schools  throughout  the  state. 

April  16,  1969 — Area  ofiSice  representatives,  Mrs.  Emma  Nance  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Pullium.  and  Ruby  Scholz  met  in  the  Kansas  City  School  District  OfiOice  to  plan 
for  the  Stowe  School  Lunch  Program.  This  program  opened  May,  1969. 

November  25, 1969 — Mr.  Herb  Rorex  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA, 
Washington,  Mr.  Harry  Freeman,  Mr.  Glen  Crowder,  area  ofiSce,  and  Mr.  Ellison, 
representative  of  Model  Cities,  and  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  State  Department  of 
Eduction,  and  Ruby  Scholz  met  with  Dr.  Plucker  and  some  of  his  staff.  This 
meeting  resulted  in  a tentative  understanding  that  funds  were  available  to  pay 
80%  of  the  costs  to  provide  23  schools  with  a breakfast  program  plus  additional 
assistance  for  equipment. 

December  8,  1969 — Mrs.  Emma  Nance  and  Ruby  Scholz  met  with  Mrs.  Rose- 
mary Gammon,  Food  Service  Director  for  District  No.  500  concerning  the  appli- 
cation and  implementation  of  the  breakfast  program. 

December  12.  1969 — The  School  Lunch  Section  confirmed  by  letter  to  Dr. 
Plucker  the  understanding  reached  and  the  offer  of  financial  assistance.  The 
letter  stated  that  $344,907  would  be  ear-marked  for  the  School  Breakfast,  School 
Lunch,  and  Nonfood  Assistance  for  the  remainder  of  the  1969-70  school  year. 
The  letter  offered  funds  for  necessary  equipment  and  reimbursement  of  24^  per 
lunch  for  starting  five  school  lunch  programs  by  March  1,  1970. 

January  2,  1970— Dr.  Plucker  pointed  out  that  such  a plan  was  not  feasible 
indicating  that  the  program  was  dependent  upon  funds  from  Model  Cities  for 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  equipment  and  that  these  funds  had  not  been  assured  before 
September,  1970. 

Mr.  Glen  Crowder,  USDA  representative  for  Model  Cities,  had  previously  met 
with  Mrs.  Gammon,  Ruby  Scholz,  and  Dr.  Frazer  and  it  was  determined  that 
$119,000  of  Model  Cities  funds  would  be  needed  to  start  the  breakfast  program 
in  September.  The  Model  Cities  plan  was  not  adequately  developed;  therefore, 
not  funded  as  had  been  stated. 
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As  already  stated  above,  equipment  funds  used  by  District  No.  500  are  as 
follows : 

1970  Stowe,  equipment,  $23,374.65. 

1971,  4 elementary  schools  (Bryant,  Douglas,  Fairfax,  and  Grant) , $79,000.00. 

February  reimbursement  claim  for  all  Kansas  City  schools  amounts  to 
$28,344.00. 

District  No.  500  reports  a financial  loss  in  February,  the  first  full  month  that 
the  schools  serv’^ed  the  Typo  A lunches  in  all  food  service  operations. 

A school  may  apply  for  a higher  rate  of  reimbursement  when  it  is  financially 
unable  to  meet  the  need  for  free  and  reduced  priced  lunches  with  a maximum  of 
30^f  rate  of  reimbursement  from  Section  XI  funds. 

The  School  Bunch  Section  has  requested  a financial  statement  of  the  lunch 
program’s  operating  cost  and  ^ye  have  assured  the  district  that  with  the  state- 
ment justifying  neededf' reimbursement  rate  will  be  increased  from  54  to  12^ 
under  Section  IV  provisions  and  from  300  to  400  under  Section  XI  in  those  schools 
serving  large  numbers  of  free  and  reduced  priced  meals. 

This  rate  would  remain  in  effect  for  those  schools  until  another  evaluation 
can  be  made. 

One  factor  that  prompted  considering  the  increased  rate  of  reimbursement 
was  that  four  out  of  eight  junior-senior  high  schools  serve,  more  than  26%  free 
and  reduced  priced  meals  and  the  five  elementary  schools  (IBryant,  Douglass, 
Fairfax,  Grant,  and  Stowe)  served  39%  to  78%  free  and  reduced  priced  meals. 

An  additional  problem  developed  in  the  Kansas  City  district  by  the  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  91-248  last  May  14  as  follows  : 

To  require  “Commodity-Only”  schools  and  the  State  Agency  to  have  the  same 
responsibilities  for  commodity-only  schools  as  those  for  program  schools. 

210.15  ( b)  The  School  Food  Authority  of  a commodity-only  school  desiring 
to  receive  commodities  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
Agency. 

210.10  Requirements  for  lunches. 

210.8  e-5  Serve  Free  and  Reduced  Price  lunches. 

210.8  e-6  Make  no  discrimination  against  any  child  because  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  pay. 

210.8  e-7  Will  not  claim  reimbursement 

Consequently,  the  district  would  be  required  to  serve  free  and  reduced  priced 
meals  in  order  to  continue  receiving  Section  32  commodities  under  the  a la  carte 
program  or  convert  the  Type  A program  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  state 
School  Lunch  policy. 

However,  Distrit  No.  500  requested  reimbursement  for  Type  A meals  served 
in  the  a la  carte  programs. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  continue  the  present  Type  A school  lunch  policy,  which  does 
not  provide  reimbursement  for  Type  A plates  served  in  connection  with  an  a la 
carte  program. 

The  determining  factors  in  reaching  the  decision  are  as  follows : 

Seventeen  of  the  larger  schools  most  likely  to  be  concerned  by  a change  in 
policy  that  would  include  a la  carte  service  responded  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Would  such  action  make  a difference  in  your  operation? 

Yes— 13 

No— 3 

Undecided — 1 

2.  Would  such  a change  be  advantageous  to  your  district? 

Yes— 3 

No— 13 

Undecided — 1 

3.  Would  you  favor  such  a change? 

Yes— 4 

No— 11 

Undecided — 2 

This  indicates  a general  reluctance  for  the  present  policy  to  be  changed.  The 
fiexibility  of  the  Type  A School  Lunch  Program  can  provide  as  many  as  three 
to  five  menus  each  day  and  some  of  the  larger  high  schools  have  even  offered  a 
snack  bar  of  a limited  number  of  items  to  provide  variety  for  student  choice. 

Tbe  present  program  gives  a financial  advantage  to  the  district  in  commodities 
and  cash  reimbursement. 

The  one  program  provides  less  coon  plicated  reporting,  especially  new  regu- 
lations as  of  September  4,  1970,  requiring  income  from  an  a la  carte  food  service 
to  be  deposited  in  the  account  of  the  nonprofit  Type  A program^ 
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The  present  state  policy  on  the  A schootl  lunch  program  relieves  school 
oflRcials  of  local  pressures  for  providing  a la  carte  service. 

There  is  the  problem  of  discrimination  in  a dual  program  with  two  types  of 
service  when  one  would  exclude  needy  children  from  low-income  families. 

There  would  be  considerable  additional  costs  for  districts  not  now  offering  a 
la  carte  to  provide  facilities  for  an  a la  carte  combined  with  Type  A program. 

Public  Law  91-218  passed  May  14  has  regulations  on  competitive  food  service 
that  would  be  hard  to  administer  in  a combination  program. 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the  number  of  schools  in  the  State 
that  do  not  have  food  service.  A recent  check  shows  that  during  this  school 
year,  the  number  has  been  reduced  from  311  to  197. 

A number  are  not  in  need  of  food  assistance. 

Of  the  197,  33  are  non-public  schools.  Those  districts  having  schools  with 
large  numbers  of  children  from  low  income  families  have  known  that  food  and 
equipment  assistance  is  available.  This  information  was  made  known  by  news- 
letters and  supervisors  visits  periodically  during  the  past  5 years. 

Through  our  various  contacts  with  officials  of  the  Kansas  City  District,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  no  quick  and  easy  solutions  to  the  food  service  problems. 
We  have  appreciated  the  cordial  working  relationships  with  the  administration 
and  their  real  concern  for  providing  as  much  service  possible  within  limited 
resources.  The  School  Lunch  Section  of  the  State  Department  is  eagejr  to  extend 
whatever  help  possible  within  the  limitations  of  regulations  and  funds. 

Prepared  Statement  by  Dunbar  Parents  and  Teachers  Association, 

Mrs.  Donald  Scroggins,  President 

Dunbar  Elementary  School  is  one  of  the  schools  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  by 
the  recent  school  bond  proposal.  There  are  two  buildings  comprising  the  school, 
one,  a primary  building  housing  grades  kdgn  thru  second,  the  other  an  inter- 
mediate building  housing  grades  3 to  6.  The  primary  building  is  involved  with 
the  language  bombardment  program,  a project  financed  thru  Model  Cities,  and 
provides  for  special  scheduling  to  permit  special  reading  classes.  There  is  a 2nd 
fioor  Itmchroom  at  this  building  that  has  tables  and  benches,  but  no  space  for 
service  equipment  or  cooking  facilities.  The  lunch  period  spans  a three-group 
two  hours  from  11 :30  until  1 p.m.  daily.  The  intermediate  building  has  a 
multipurpose  room  that  could  be  used  for  food  preparation  and  serving,  but 
no  space  large  enough  for  eating.  There  is  a regular  lunch  period  scheduled 
from  11 :30  imtil  12  :30  at  which  time  all  pupils  either  go  home,  go  buy  lunch 
and  return  to  eat  here,  or  eat  their  sack  lunches. 

Many  hurdles  are  confronting  a lunch  program  in  our  school;  the  incon- 
venience of  the  facilities  (inadequate  is  not  a good  enough  word,  for  something 
can  be  worked  out),  financial  problems  of  having  to  furnish  free  or  reduced 
price  meals  (maybe  a revision  of  guidelines  and/or  substituting),  and  other 
problems  such  as  supervision  and  cleaning  up  behind  lunch  when  eating  is  done 
in  the  classrooms.  We  realize  that  funds  for  a new  school  should  not  be  used 
for  a temporary  set-up,  and  the  new  school  will  provide  for  lunches.  Some 
temporary  plan  should  be  worked  out,  for  the  need  for  a lunch  program  in 
the  .schools  in  the  area  where  we  live  is  apparent  to  anyone  that  has  seen  the 
small  children  going  to  the  stores,  located  several  blocks  from  the  school,  thru 
traffic  headed  toward  Fairfax  Industrial  District  and  work,  to  a store  that  at 
best  has  questionable  facilities  and  attitudes.  Some  stores  serve  meals,  but 
most  stock  the  general  demand  of  potato  chips,  candy,  pop,  etc. 

Classrooms  observations  of  poor  nutrition  have  been  the  frequent  upset 
stomachs,  with  vomiting  and  no  evidence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  frequent  colds 
and  illnesses  attributable  to  poor  nutrition,  listlessness,  inattentiveness,  short 
tempers,  all  characteristics  of  poor  nutrition.  Other  manifestations  are  incidents 
of  children  in  primary  grades  taking  food  from  other  children’s  lunches,  stomach 
aches  from  hunger,  and  many  returning  to  school  after  lunch  with  no  food  at 
home.  Begging  for  food  and  table  manners  suggest  that  a supplementary  type 
of  plan  may  be  helpful,  adding  some  of  the  nutritional  necessities  to  the  scraps 
brought  from  home. 

We  acknowledge  the  fact  there  are  a large  number  of  welfare  recipients  in  our 
.school  ( we  would  encourage  some  effort  from  that  office  to  help  the  problem ) ; but 
we  also  know  there  are  other  influences  that  make  a program  challenging.  Many 
families  in  our  school  have  several  children  in  the  same  school,  thus  could  not 
afford  to  pay  regular  amounts.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  staggered  weeks  for 
milk  for  some  of  the  family  children.  Another  area  characteristic  is  the  large 
number  of  working  parents.  There  is  great  incidence  of  families  with  women 
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heads  of  household,  with  the  full  responsibility  for  raising  and  providing  for 
the  family.  Sometimes  pre-school  and  after  school  meals  are  inappropriate  with 
food  preparation  time  sandwiched  among  washing,  bills,  clothing  and  shelter 
problems,  and  the  required  job  responsibilities.  Women's  liberation  speaks  to  the 
wherefore  there  is  no  afforded  substitute  on  parts  of  this  task,  for  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  working  women  in  the  area  is  poor  paying  jobs,  and  no  money 
left  over  for  the  luxury  of  a helper. 

The  PTA  has  made  qualitative  efforts  to  encourage  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  nutrition  in  the  school.  They  have  studied  the  problem  thru  a survey  sheet  on 
nutrition  and  interest  circulated  to  the  parents;  this  received  good  response. 
During  nutrition  month,  the  PTA  sponsored  a coffee  hour  where  the  Nutritionist 
from  the  Children  and  Youth  Clinic  counseled  parents  on  problems  discovered 
thru  the  survey  sheet.  The  PTA  has  made  inquiries  of  possible  plans  for  a pro- 
gram from  responsible  sources  thru  a special  committee  on  hot  lunch  ways  and 
means  (Mrs.  Sholz  in  Topeka,  Canteen  Sendee,  Mt.  Zion  and  the  Stowe  set-up), 
and  attended  group  meetings  such  as  the  Task  Force  to  gather  hiformation.  They 
expressed  concern  to  Dr.  Plucker  thru  a letter  encouraging  him  to  extend  the 
planned  satellite  service  for  Fairfax,  a nearby  school,  to  Dunbar.  Responses  were 
that  most  were  concerned,  but  there  was  no  immediate  solution  because  of  lack 
of  facilities. 

Nutrition  education  should  be  stressed  from  all  sources  available.  The  school/ 
PTA’s  should  precede  any  food  program  with  educating  children  to  proper  eating 
habits.  Implementing  a required  unit  on  nutrition  to  be  taught  with  supple- 
mental aid  from  parents  for  the  primary  classes  or  a lesspn  on  food  we  eat  and 
the  importance  of  three  meals  a day  included  during  health  would  help.  The 
welfare  agencies  should  have  some  follow  thru  while  providing  food  for  the 
children.  They  should  help  their  parents  to  know  how  to  feed  their  children  and 
encourage  them  to  know  their  responsibility.  Commodity  centers  should  not  only 
pass  out  r^ipes,  but  menu  planning  as  well.  Public  concern  and  involvement 
should  not  be  totally  financial  but  with  the  well-being  of  the  children  in  mind. 

Is  school  lunch  an  educational  responsibility?  We  know  that  children  who  are 
hungry  do  not  learn  well.  In  elementary  school  the  prime  responsibility  for  the 
child  is  the  parent,  and  the  school  shares  a great  portion  of  that  responsibility. 
New  times  has  made  for  adjustments  in  curriculum ; therefore  buildings  and 
services.  We  acknowledge  the  impropriety  of  using  bond  funds  for  a temporary 
set-up.  We  look  forward  to  the  forthcoming  new  school.  Meanwhile,  concern  for 
the  children  makes  some  alternative  plan  imx>erative,  nutritionally  as  well  as 
socially. 

Some  temporary  plan  should  be  worked  out,  for  it  is  awkward  being  one  of  the 
left-out  schools  in  a neighborhood  which  already,  feels  neglected  by  it’s  School 
Board.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  we  were  not  included,  especially  while  money 
for  some  schools  has  been  allotted.  Subtletries  cause  most  of  the  crisis  of  today  and 
promote  the  lack  of  understanding  in  community  relations.  It  is  not  practical 
for  a PTA  to  assume  responsibility  for  a daily  program  because  the  manage- 
ment requires  contracts  from  the  Board  for  purchasing,  etc.  It  is  unfair  to 
satellite  to  some  schools  and  require  others  to  wait  several  years  for  a new 
building.  The  partial  enrollment  left  after  the  division  to  Fairfax  should  be 
allowed  for  with  some  plan. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mrs.  Kelsey. 

(No  response.) 

Senator  McGovern.  Mrs.  Kelsey  is  not  here. 

We  will  pass  on  to  Mrs.  Maggie  Eodriquez. 


Mrs.  Eodriquez.  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  issuing  this  invita- 
tion to  appear  before  this  panel. 

I would  like  to  say  that  the  school  district  has  neglected  our  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  our  primary  concern. 

Our  Federal  regulations  tell  us  that  we  must  have  lunches  for  all 
the  schools  where  there  are  hot  lunches  being  served  and  this  is  not  the 
case.  We  do  not  say  that  the  school  board  has  not  done  something  on 
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the  school  lunch  program,  but  we  are  saying  that  they  have  dragged 
their  feet  in  the  process  and  have  not  seriously  been  working  at  it. 

Our  Federal  guidelines  tell  us  that  we  have  certain  rights.  If  a 
school  district  tells  us  that  they  have  very  little  money  or  cannot  im- 
plement a school  lunch  program,  they  are  not  telling  the  truth.  One 
of  the  things  wrong  is  that  we  have  very  little  public  communication 
with  school  officials,  administration,  and  the  school  board. 

Child  nutrition  comes  under  title  42,  and  that  has  approximately 
$15  to  $17  million  for  the  school  year  of  1970-71.  Title  7,  section  32, 
funds  has  approximately  $155  million  that  is  available  for  the  school 
year  1970-71. 

Title  1 of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  ap- 
proximately $1^/^  billion  available  for  the  school  lunch  program  that 
is  included. 

I am  not  going  to  say  too  much  because  most  of  what  I had  to  say 
has  been  said.  I think  something  is  wrong  with  the  country  that  has 
people  going  to  the  moon  and  cannot  feed  its  own  people,  but  does  not 
implement  it. 

Something  is  wrong  with  our  country  that  feeds  other  countries 
and  neglects  his  own. 

Something  is  wrong  with  our  elected  officials  at  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels,  who  do-  nothing  but  talk. 

This  morning  it  was  stated  that  this  hearing  was  not  to  take  sides. 
I say  that  it  is.  We  must  feed  our  children.  We  must  do  it  now.  The 
children  are  hungry  today  and  not  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  is  too  late. 

When  our  elected  officials  cannot  do  the  job  or  won’t  do  the  job,  I 
say  let’s  replace  them. 

We  must  do  som thing  about  this  mess  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  I know 
what  I am  talking  about  because  I grew  up  in  a poverty  area,  so  I 
have  been  through  this  and  more. 

In  closing,  I will  say  that  you  who  are  conducting  this  hearing  must 
take  action.  Don’t  just  listen  to  us,  but  take  action  and  do  all  that  you 
can  to  help  this  district. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Rodriquez. 

If  the  chairman  could  just  intervene  for  a moment,  we  understand 
the  desire  of  the  audience  to  applaud  and  do  various  other  things  in 
the  course  of  these  hearings,  and  we  do  want  to  conduct  them  as  in- 
formally as  possible,  but  I do  have  to  remind  our  friends  in  the 
audience  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  congressional  procedure  to 
have  applause  or  any  kind  of  audience  reaction. 

I think  also  in  the  interest  of  time,  while  it  is  pleasant  for  the  com- 
mittee and  also  for  the  witnesses  to  be  applauded,  if  you  would  hold 
that  until  everybody  has  had  his  say,  why,  it  will  expedite  our  progress 
here  this  morning. 

Senator  McGovern.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Gary  Kitterman  of 
the  League  of  Women  V oters. 

STATEMENT  OP  MBS.  OABT  KITTEBMAN,  LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN 

VOTEBS 

Mi*s.  Kitterman.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a nonpartisan 
group  concerned  with  studying  and  taking  action  on  governmental 
issues.  We  are  here  because  we  support  the  school  lunch  task  force  in 
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their  effort  to  secure  lunches  for  all  children  of  Kansas  City,  Kans,, 
and  because  we  have  a national  commitment  to  work  toward  the  allevi- 
ation of  hunger  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  our  members  have  children  who  attend  school  in  this  dis- 
trict ; some  of  them  receive  hot  lunches  and  some  don’t. 

It  seems  to  us  that  three  things  are  necessary  to  expand  the  lunch 
program  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. : A viable  Federal  law,  available  local 
funds,  and  a commitment  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education. 

We  have  the  law.  Public  Law  91-248,  which  recently  went  into 
effect  and  commits  the  State  to  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  school 
lunch  programs  to  every  school  within  the  State,  and  to  furnish  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  to  every  needy  child  in  the  State. 

Funds  are  available;  out  of  a total  of  $6,278,012  allotted  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  for  reimbursement  of  food  service  costs,  $4,502,513  was  un- 
spent as  of  February  1,  according  to  montlaly  claims  submitted  to 
USDA.  This  State  would  have  to  subsidize  115,  554  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  daily  in  order  to  exhaust  these  funds  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

January’s  average  daily  participation  was  21,638.  An  immediate 
expansion  of  93,872  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  is  impossible,  but 
we  are  aware,  as  is  the  State  school  lunch  director,  of  available  alter- 
natives to  maximize  the  use  of  allotted  funds  from  sections  11  and  32. 

As  of  March  10,  197L  Mr.  Herb  Rorex,  the  Director  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Service  of  USDA,  notified  all  regional  offices  that  section 

11  funds  could  thereafter  be  automatically  transferred  to  reimburse 

12  cents  necessary  from  section  4 funds  in  schools  which  are  financi- 
ally unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  The 
net  effect  of  this  directive  is  to  authorize  the  State  school  lunch  di- 
rector to  subsidize  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches,  or  60  cents  per  lunch. 

Further  perspective  is  to  be  gained  from  looking  at  what  have  been 
considered  to  be  stumbling  blocks  at  the  local  level. 

Point  1 

The  budget  doesn’t  cover  costs  now  because  of  State  law  and  can- 
not be  increased  more  than  5 percent.  The  current  budget  allows 
$36,000  for  food  service.  The  food  service  item  was  increased  500 
percent  in  1969  and  1970.  The  percentage  of  the  expansion  and  in- 
dividual allocations  within  the  budget  can  be  adjusted  and  involved 
only  a small  reordering  of  priorities. 

Conclusion, — The  food  service  item  in  the  budget  can  be  expanded 
while  the  budget  remains  within  the  legal  5-percent  limit. 

Point  2 

The  switch  to  serving  type  A lunches  cost  the  district  $10,000  in  the 
first  month  of  its  operation. 

Fact. — There  really  was  no  choice.  In  spite  of  the  cost,  the  district 
had  to  switch  from  a la  carte  to  type  A lunches  or  lose  Federal  com- 
modities and  reimbursements.  Only  by  greatly  expanding  food  service 
can  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  the  State  of  Kansas  utilize  their  allot- 
ments of  Federal  funds. 

Conclusion. — ^Kansas  City,  Kans.,  faces  the  choice  of  serving  type 
A lunches  with  maximum  use  of  Federal  funds  or  giving  up  any  lunch 
program. 
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Point  3 

It  has  been  said  that  the  number  of  free  lunches  is  the  real  problem. 

Facts. — Until  recently,  the  maximum  reimbursement  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  was  35  cents.  Due  to  recent  modifications,  sec- 
tion 11  and  section  32  funds  can  be  used  to  reimburse  financially  over- 
burdened school  districts  the  full  cost  of  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 

Conclusion. — The  district  can  be  reimbursed  for  the  total  cost  of 
all  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  which  it  serves,  with  the  possibility 
of  additional  retroactive  subsidies  with  the  last  claim  of  the  school 
year. 

Point  4 

Regardless  of  the  reimbursement  rate,  the  district  officials  feel 
that  fliey  cannot  provide  the  25  percent  matching  funds  for  equipment 
necessary  to  expand  the  program. 

Facts. — Only  1 year  ago  the  voters  of  the  district  approved  a $24^/^ 
million  bond  issue  for  general  expansion  and  modernization  of  the 
school  system,  including  extending  the  school  lunch  program  to  the 
entire  district — $8  million  worth  of  bonds  have  already  been  sold. 

Conclusion. — Sufficient  funds  are  available  in  the  district  to  match 
Federal  funds  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment. 

Point  6 

Bond  money  cannot  be  used  to  finance  crash  programs ; that  is,  for 
temporary  equipment. 

Facts. — ^Of  the  32  elementary  schools  without  limch  programs,  at 
least  14  will  eventually  receive  transported  lunches  according  to  the 
bond  proposal.  Food  transportation  equipment  will  eventually  need 
to  be  purchased  for  these  schools,  anyway,  and  this  equipment  could  be 
purchased  for  these  schools  out  of  the  $241/^  million  in  bonds. 

Conclusion. — Hot  steam  trays  and  trucks  for  transporting  lunches 
could  be  bought  immediately  from  present  bond  money. 

Point  6 

Even  with  reimbursement  money  and  equipment  for  satellite 
lunches,  there  are  no  facilities  which  could  produce  these  lunches. 

Facts. — According  to  school  officials,  Wyandotte  High  School  pres- 
ently has  a capacity  to  produce  lunches  for  two  elementary  schools. 
Arrowhead  and  Coronado  Junior  Highs  also  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  for  a satellite  program.  Additional  churches  and/or  commun- 
ity schools  may  be  available. 

Conclusion. — At  least  four  elementary  schools  could  start  a satel- 
lite program  immediately  with  lunches  prepared  in  Wyandotte,  Ar- 
rowhead, and  Coronado.  Although  still  inadequate,  such  a program 
would  double  the  number  of  schools  now  in  the  satellite  program. 
Point  7 

Lack  of  existing  facilities  in  the  elementary  schools  make  lunch 
impossible. 

Facts. — Some  of  the  32  schools  do  have  a multipurpose  room. 
Lunches  could  be  served  in  classrooms.  Lunches  could  be  served  in 
nearby  churches  or  community  centers. 

Point  8 

Teachers  cannot  be  forced  to  supervise  children  during  their  lunch 
time. 


Facts, — If  a large  area  is  used  for  serving  lunches,  only  one  or  two 
supervisors  are  needed.  Many  teacher  aides  are  already  in  the  schools 
and  could  supply  the  needed  supervision,  whether  in  classrooms, 
multipurpose  rooms,  or  churches.  Even  if  additional  aides  are  needed, 
the  added  cost  would  be  for  only  1 or  2 hours  a day.  Perhaps  volunteers 
would  be  available. 

Conclusion, — ^With  a sincere  commitment  to  expand  the  local  school 
lunch  program,  the  problem  of  supervision  can  be  solved : 

The  commitment  is  made.  In  a release  issued  November  16,  1970, 
our  superintendent  of  schools  said: 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  Board  of  Education  is  aware  of  the 
need.  Its  commitment  to  a hot  lunch  porgram  in  every  school  is  a matter  of  rec- 
ord. It  Intends  to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  in  carrying  out  that  commit- 
ment while  at  the  same  time  acting  responsibly  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  and  citizens  of  this  community. 

We  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  children  and  the  com- 
munity that  hungry  children  be  fed  now.  Yet  we  still  do  not  make  lunch 
available  for  every  child.  We  know  that  the  adjacent,  smaller  Turner 
School  District  is  able  to  serve  type  A lunches  at  a cost  to  the  student 
of  10  cents  less  than  our  district  charges  and  still  come  reasonably  close 
to  breaking  even.  That  district  feels  that  there  is  educational  value 
in  serving  a nutritionally  balanced  lunch  to  children. 

We  realize  that  there  are  certain  economies  which  result  from  many 
years  of  experience  with  such  a program,  but  we  would  like  to  believe 
that  our  administrators  are  at  least  as  competent  as  those  of  other 
districts ; that  costs  will  be  reduced,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  op- 
erate a realistic  program  for  all  students  after  the  initial  phase  of  the 
operation. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.^  is  able  to  provide  lunch  for  all  the  children  of 
the  district.  We  believe  it  can  be  done  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

We  would  suggest  the  following : 

That  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Board  of  Education  immediately  ap- 
ply for  breakfast  funds  with  priority  being  given  for  those  schools 
without  lunch  and  with  the  most  low-income  children — $156,882  are 
still  available  for  breakfasts ; 

That  the  State  school  lunch  director  declare  the  32  schools  without 
lunches  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  district  as  unable  to  initiate  pro- 
grams without  special  help  and,  therefore,  eligible  for  12  cents  reim- 
bursement from  section  4 funds,  and  up  to  48  cents  in  additional  reim; 
bureement  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  served; 

That  the  Kansas  City,.  Kans.,  Board  of  Education  take  advantage 
of  additional  equipment  funds  which,  we  understand,  the  school  lunch 
director  has  available  in  Topeka  by  using  money  from  the  $241/^  mil- 
lion bond  issue  and  from  the  capital  outlay  fund  as  the  local  25  percent, 
and  that  the  director  be  asked  to  transfer  some  section  32  funds  to 
equipment  funding  if  this  is  necessary. 

We  suggest  that  the  board  of  education  adopt  a plan  for  continual 
progress  toward  a hot  lunch  for  every  child  with  immediate  service 
initiated  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

(1)  Purchase  frozen  meals  to  be  served  from  a central  facility,  a 
kitchep  where  presently  possible,  and  a caterer,  to  be.  replaced  later 
by  a central  kitchen,  and/or  double  the  kitchen  shifts  in  existing 
kitchens,  and/or  seiwe  breakfasts  and  sack  lunches  in  schools  where 
hot  lunches  cannot  be  served  immediately. 


There  are  those  who  object  to  school  lunches  as  being  welfare,  and 
therefore  not  the  proper  province  of  the  schools.  If  one  defines  welfare 
as  anything  that  is  done  to  make  a child  comfortable,  it  could  well  be 
argued  that  heating  the  school  is  a welfare  task. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves,  is  it  rational  or  human  to  attempt  to  teach 
anything  at  all  to  a child  who  is  hungry  or  sick  or  tired  or  all  three? 
If  it  is  not,  then  we  shall  probably  have  to  go  ahead  and  feed  hungry 
children  breakfast  and  lunch,  just  because  it  seems  like  the  only  sen- 
sible thing  to  do.  At  the  very  least,  we  will  be  teaching  these  children 
and  their  parents  that  someone  cares  about  their  hunger,  which  is 
more  positive  than  some  of  the  things  they  are  learning  now. 

We  nope  that  today’s  hearing  will  serve  as  a dialog  among  concerned 
citizens  based  on  everyone’s  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facte  at  issue. 

Thank  you  for  coming  to  Kansas  to  help  us  and  for  inviting  us  to 
testify  at  your  hearing. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Kitterman,  for 
what  I think  the  committee  recognizes  as  a superbly  documented 
statement.  I am  curious  to  know  if  you  are  a lawyer. 

Mrs.  Kitterman.  No. 

Senator  McGovern.  I wouldn’t  want  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of 
you  in  a legal  battle.  It  is  a very  well  done  and  documented  statement, 
and  the  committee  appreciates  it  very  much. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mrs.  Gary  Kitterman,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 

‘Kansas  City,  Kans. 

I am  Mrs.  Gary  Kitterman,  speaking  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a non-partisan  organiza- 
tion, concerned  with  studying  and  taking  action  on  governmental  issues.  We  are 
here  because  we  support  the  School  Lunch  Task  Force  in  their  effort  to  secure 
lunches  for  all  children  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  because  we  have  a national 
commitment  to  work  towards  the  alleviation  of  hunger  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  our  members  have  children  who  attend  school  in  this  district — some  who 
receive  hot  lunches  and  some  who  don’t. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  traditionally  built  small  neighborhood  schools,  with 
the  theory  that  children  could  walk  home  to  lunch.  Not  only  have,  these  small 
attendance  centers  become  uneconomical  to  administer,  but  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  working  mothers  has  made  school  lunches  a city-wide  need.  Times 
have  changed — and  our  school  district  needs  to  catch  up. . 

It  seems  to  us  that  three  things  are  necessary  to  expand  the  lunch  program 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas:  a viable  Federal  law,  available  funds,  and  a commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

We  have  the  law,  P.L.  91-248,  which  recently  went  into  effect  and  commits 
the  sitate  to  plan  for  the  extension  of  school  lunch  programs  to  every  school  within 
the  state  and  to  furnish  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch  to  every  needy  child  in 
the  state. 

Funds  are  available.  Of  a total  of  $6,278,012  allotted  to  the  state  of  Kansas  for 
reimbursement  of  food  service  costs,  $4,502,513  was  unspent  as  of  February  1, 
according  to  monthly  claims  submitted  to  USDA.  The  state  would  have  to 
subsidize  115,554  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  daily  in  order  to  exhaust  these 
funds  by  the  end  of  the  year.  January’s  average  daily  participation  was  21,638. 
An  immediate  expansion  by  93,872  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  is  impossible, 
but  we  are  aware,  as  is  the  state  school  lunch  director,  of  available  alternatives 
to  maximize  use  of  allotted  funds  from  sections  11  and  3^ 

As  of  March  10,  1971,  Mr.  Herb  Rorex,  the  Director  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Service  of  USDA  notified  all  regional  offices  that  Section  11  funds  could  there- 
after be  automatically  transferred  to  reimburse  the  12  cents  necessary  from 
Section  4 funds  in  schools  which  are  financially  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches.  The  net  effect  of  this  directive  is  to  authorize  the 
State  School  Lunch  Director  to  subsidize  up  to  100%  of  the  cost  of  free  and  re- 


duced  price  lunches  or  (?0  cents  per  lunch.  This  will  also  increase  the  reimburse- 
ment for  regular  lunches  from  4 cents  to  12  cents. 

Bhirther  perspective  is  to  be  gained  from  looking  at  what  have  been  considered 
to  be  stumbling  blocks  at  the  local  level. 

Point  1 

The  budget  doesn’t  cover  costs  now  and  because  of  state  law  cannot  be  increased 
more  than  5%. 

Facts. — 1.  The  budget  allows  $36,000  for  food  service.  2.  The  food  service  item 
was  increased  500%  between  1969  and  1970,  but  none  between  1970  and  1971. 

Conclusion. — The  food  service  item  in  the  budget  can  be  expanded  while  the 
budget  remains  within  the  legal  5%  limit. 

Point  2 * 

The  switch  to  serving  Type  A lunches  cost  the  school  district  $10,000  in  the 
first  month  of  its  operation. 

Facts. — 1.  There  really  was  no  choice,  in  spite  of  the  cost;  the  district  had 
to  switch  from  a la  carte  to  Type  A lunches  or  lose  federal  commodities  and 
reimbursements. 

2.  Only  by  greatly  expanded  food  service  can  Kansas  City,  Kansas  and  the  state 
of  Kansas  utilize  their  allotments  of  federal  funds. 

Conclusion. — Kansas  City,  Kansas  faces  the  choice  of  serving  Type  A lunches 
with  maximum  use  of  federal  funds,  or  giving  up  any  lunch  program. 

Point  3 

It  has  been  said  that  the  number  of  free  lunches  is  the  real  problem ; that  if 
even  10^  or  200  were  charged,  the  program  could  break  even. 

Facts. — 1.  Until  recently,  the  maximum  reimbursement  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  was  350. 

2.  Due  to  recent  modifications,  Section  11  and  32  funds  can  be  used  to  reimburse 
financially  overburdened  school  districts  the  full  cost  of  a free  or  reduced  price 
lunch. 

3.  It  is  our  understanding  that  in  negotiations  with  the  State  office,  the  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  district  has  b^n  offered  520  i>er  lunch  for  those  furnished  free  or 
at  reduced  prices,  with  the  possibility  of  this  amount  being  increased  to  600. 

Conclusion. — The  district  can  be  reimbursed  for  the  total  cost  of  all  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  which  it  serves,  with  the  possibility  of  additional  retroactive 
subsidies  with  the  last  claim  of  the  school  year  (Federal  Regulations,  210.11 
(f)(g)). 

Point 

Regardless  of  the  reimbursement  rate,  the  district  officials  feel  they  cannot 
provide  the  25%  matching  funds  for  equipment  necessary  to  expand  the  program. 

Facts. — 1.  The  voters  of  the  district  approved  a $24.5  million  bond  issue  for  gen- 
eral expansion  and  modernization  of  the  school  system,  including  extending  the 
school  lunch  program  to  the  entire  district. 

2.  $8  million  of  the  bonds  have  already  been  sold. 

Conclusion. — Sufficient  funds  are  available  in  the  di.strict  to  match  federal 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment.  (Note:  The  State  of  Kansas 
Education  department  has  adequate  equipment  and  Section  32  funds  for  the 
districts.) 

Povnt  5 

Bond  money  cannot  be  used  to  finance  ‘'crash  programs,”  i.e.  temporary  equip- 
ment. 

F(Lcts. — 1.  Of  the  31  elementary  schools  without  lunch  programs,  14  will  even- 
tually receive  transported  lunches  according  to  the  bond  proposal. 

2.  Food  transportation  equipment  will  eventually  need  to  be  purchased  for 
these  schools  anyway  and  this  equipment  could  be  purchased  for  these  schools 
out  of  the  $24.5  million  in  bonds. 

Conclusion. — Hot  steam  trays  and  trucks  for  transi>orting  lunches  could  be 
bought  immediately  from  present  bond  money. 

Point  3 

Even  with  reimbursement  money  and  equipment  for  satellite  lunches,  there 
are  no  facilities  which  could  produce  these  lunches. 

Facts. — 1.  According  to  school  officials,  Wyandotte  High  School  presently  has 
the  capacity  to  produce  lunches  for  two  elementary  schools.  CJonsi deration  has 
been  ^ven  to  including  Hawthorne  Elementary  School  with  its  relatively  high 
enrollment  of  988  ( 34%  low  income) . 
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2.  Arrowhead  and  Coronado  Junior  Highs  also  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
for  a satellite  program. 

3.  Additional  churches  and/or  community  schools  may  be  available. 

Conclusion. — At  least  four  elementary  schools  could  start  a satellite  program 

immediately,  with  lunches  prepared  in  Wyandotte,  Arrowhead,  and  Coronado. 
Although  still  inadequate,  such  a program  would  double  the  number  of  schools 
now  in  the  satellite  program. 

Point  7 

Lack  of  existing  facilities  in  the  elementary  schools  makes  lunch  service 
impossible. 

Facts. — L Some  of  the  32  schools  do  have  a multi-purpose  room. 

2.  Lunches  can  be  served  in  classrooms. 

3.  Lunches  could  be  served  in  nearby  churches, 

4.  Stowe  elementary  school  presently  serves  its  pupils  in  the  King  Solomon 
Baptist  Church,  Other  leaders  of  churches  are  present  at  this  hearing  and  can 
be  questioned  on  the  prospects  of  using  churches  for  this  purpose. 

Conclusion. — Although  a hindrance,  the  lack  of  a multi-purpose  room  does  not 
mean  a lunch  program  cannot  be  started. 

Point  8 

Teachers  cannot  be  forced  to  supervise  children  during  their  lunch  time. 

Facts. — ^1.  If  a large  area  is  used  for  serving  lunches,  only  one  or  two  super- 
visors are  needed. 

2.  Many  teacher  aides  are  already  in  the  schools  and  could  supply  the  needed 
supervision,  whether  in  class  rooms,  multi-purpose  rooms,  or  churches, 

3.  Even  if  additional  aides  are  needed,  the  added  cost  would  be  for  only  one 
or  two  hours  a day^ 

Conclusion. — With  a sincere  commitment  to  expand  the  school  lunch  program, 
the  problem  of  supervision  can  be  solved. 

The  commitment  is  made.  In  a release  issued  November  16,  1970,  our  superin- 
tendent, of  schools  said,  . . let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  aware  of  the  need.  Its  commitment  to  a hot  lunch  program  in  every 
school  is  a matter  of  record.  It  intends  to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  in  carry- 
ing out  that  commitment  while  at  the  same  time  acting  responsibly  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  and  citizens  of  this  community.” 

We  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  children  and  the  community  that 
hungry  children  be  fed  now. 

Yet  we  still  do  not  make  lunch  available  for  every  child.  We  know  that  the 
adjacent,  smaller  Turner  School  District  is  able  to  serve  Type  A lunches  at  a cost 
to  the  student  of  10^  less  than  our  District  charges  and  itill  come  reasonably 
close  to  breaking  even.  That  district  feels  that  there  is  educational  value  in 
serving  a nutritionally  balanced  lunch  to  children.  We  realize  that  there  are  cer- 
tain economies  which  result  from  many  years  experience  with  such  a program, 
but  we  would  like  to  believe  that  our  administrators  are  at  least  as  competent  as 
those  of  other  districts,  that  costs  will  be  reduced,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
operate  a realistic  program  for  all  students  after  the  initial  phase  of  the  operation. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  is  able  to  provide  lunch  for  all  the  children  of  the  district. 
Wichita  has  recently  made  a substantial  commitment  of  local  funds  to  expand 
its  program.  We  believe  it  can  be  done  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

We  would  suggest  the  following : 

1.  That  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Board  of  Education  immediately  apply  for 
breakfast  funds  with  priority  being  given  for  those  schools  without  lunch  and 
with  the  most  low-income  children. 

2.  That  the  State  School  Lunch  director  declare  the  32  schools  without  lunches 
in  the  Kansas  City  Kansas  district  as  unable  to  initiate  programs  without  special 
help,  and  therefore  eligible  for  12  cents  reimbursement  from  Section  4 funds  and 
up  to  48  cents  in  additional  reimbursement  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
served,  and  we  understand  she  has  agreed  to  do  this. 

3.  That  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Board  of  Education  take  advantage  of  addi- 
tional equipment  funds  which  we  understand  the  School  Lunch  Director  has* 
available  in  Topeka  by  using  money  from  the  $24.5  million  bond  issue  and  from 
the  capital  outlay  fund  as  the  local  25%  share,  and  that  the  Director  be  asked 
to  transfer  .some  Section  32  funds  to  equipment  funding  if  necessary. 

4.  That  the  Board  of  Education  adopt  a plan  for  immediate  and  continual 
progress  toward  a hot  lunch  for  every,  child  with  temporary  service  initiated  in 
one  of  the  following  ways  : 
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(a)  Purchase  frozen  meals  to  be  served  from  a central  facility — a kitchen 
where  presently  possible,  or  a caterer  to  be  replaced  later  by  a central 
kitchen,  and/or 

(b)  Double  kitchen  shifts  in  existing  kitchens,  and/or 

(c)  Breakfasts  and  sack  lunches  in  schools  where  hot  lunches  cannot  be 
serv^  immediately. 

There  are  those  who  object  to  school  lunches  as  being  ‘‘welfare”  and  therefore 
not  the  proper  province  of  the  schools.  If  one  defines  welfare  as  “anything  that 
is  done  to  make  a child  comfortable,”  it  could  well  be  argued  that  heating  the 
building  is  a welfare  task. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves:  “Is  it  rational  (or  human)  to  attempt  to  teach  any- 
thing at  all  to  a child  who  is  hungry  or  sick  or  tired  or  all  three?  If  it  is  not. 
then  we  shall  probably  have  to  go  ahead  and  feed  hungry  children  breakfast  . . . 
(and  lunch)  . . . just  because  it  seems  like  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  . . . 
At  the  very  least  we  will  be  teaching  these  children — and  their  parents — that 
someone  cares  about  their  hunger  . . . which  is  more  positive  than  some  of  the 
things  they  are  learning  now.”  ^ 

We  hope  that  today's  hearings  will  serve  as  a dialogrue  among  concerned  citi- 
zens based  on  everyone’s  full  knowledge  of  all  facts  at  issue.  Thank  you  for 
coming  to  Kansas  to  help  us,  and  for  inviting  us  to  testify  at  your  hearing. 


Additional  Testimony  Submitted  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 

United  States 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has  made  a national  com- 
mitment against  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  has  transferred  this  commitment 
into  action  on  the  National  Program.  The  League  has  further  demonstrated  its 
commitment  against  hunger  by  acting  as  a sponsoring  organization  of  Food  For 
All,  Inc.,  a new  nonprofit  organization  founded  to  expand  and  increase  partici- 
pation in  Federal  food  assistance  programs. 

The  members  of  the  LWVUS  are  concerned  that  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  exist  in  the  most  prosperous  nation  of  the  world.  The  League  is 
concerned  because,  although  the  Federal  Government  has  written  and  funded 
programs  designed  to  alleviate  hunger,  the  problem  still  exists.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  wants  to  see  the  Federal  Government  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties to  all  its  citizens  and  enforce  the  laws  which  apply  to  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. Because  of  these  concerns,  the  LWVUS  supi>orts  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Hot  Lunch  Task  Force  in  its  effort  to  secure  a hot  lunch  program  in  every  school 
in  the  district  and  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for  all  children  who  qualify 
under  federal  eligibility  standards. 

Senator  McGovern.  The  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Laner,  acting  State 
legislative  chairman,  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Mrs.  Laner. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  S.  HABVET  LANER,  ACTING  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MRS.  EDGAR  HOFFMAN,  LOCAL  CHAPTER 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

Mrs.  Laner.  I would  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  Edgar  Hoffman,  who  is  a 
vice  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  tlie  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
She  is  here  with  me  also. 

I am  Mrs.  S.  Harvey  Laner,  acting  State  legislative  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of 
human  welfare  in  the  Jewish  and  general  communities,  locally,  na- 

1 Quesow,  Joan  Dye,  “Bodies,  Brains  & Poverty : Poor  Children  and  the  Schools”  IHCD 
Bulletin,  Horace  Mann-Llncoln  Institute,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Septem- 
ber, X970. 
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tionally,  and  internationally.  Our  national  program  has  ^iven  highest 
priority  to  emphasis  on  programs  to  j)rovide  for  the  nutritional  needs 
of  children,  particularly  those  of  low-income  families. 

Our  organization  believes,  as  stated  by  our  president,  that  “the 
school  lunch  should  be  a basic  part  of  a free  public  school  education  in 
which  every  child  has  a right.” 

We  also  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Health  and  Nutrition  that  “every  child  has  a right  to  the 
nutritional  resources  that  he  needs  to  achieve  optimal  health.  The 
school,  historically  the  vehicle  through  which  Americans  implement 
important  national  and  community  goals,  is  unequaled  as  the  insti- 
tution by  which  the  right  can  be  fulfilled,  and  with  an  enormous  im- 
pact on  the  nutritional  status  of  the  people  as  a whole,” 

When  President  Nixon  signed  new  legislation  May  14,  1970,  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acte  to  fund 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  a day  care  feeding  program  by  $1  billion,  coun- 
cil was  hopeful  that  many  of  the  schools  not  serving  hot  lunches 
would  begin.  However,  the  movement  forward  has  been  disappointing, 
and  we  see  here  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  the  microcosm  of  the  non- 
implementation of  the  programs. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  School  District  No.  500  only  four  new 
schools  have  been  opened  to  lunch  programs.  Prior  to  the  new  legisla- 
tion, 14  schools  were  serving:  type  A lunches.  At  this  time  in  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  we  have  the  orimhal  14  schools  plus  the  four  additional 
schools,  plus  nine  schools  \^ich  were  formerly  serving  a la  carte 
lunches  serving  type  A lunches  now,  for  a total  of  27  schools.  That 
leaves  11,661  children  in  the  city  who  still  do  not  have  access  to  any 
lunch  programs — 315  schools  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  946  schools 
in  the  southwest  area  are  without  lunch  programs. 

Congress  is  providing  more  and  more  funds  so  that  all  children 
in  need  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  free  or  reduced  price  meals  at 
schools  on  a uniform  and  anonymous  basis,  yet  many,  many  needy 
children  are  still  not  included  in  lunch  programs.  This  is  our  concern. 

Where  do  the  programs  so  wrong?  Since  a local  school  district  must 
initiate  programs,  the  estaolishment  of  lunch  programs  is  voluntary. 
Many  schools  do  not  provide  programs  and  thus  the  children  go 
hungry. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  the  administration  has  been  slow  in  effecting 
a program.  There  have  .been  innumerable  reasons;  inertia,  lack  of 
ordering  of  priorities,  failure  of  a bond  issue ; and  now  rising  costs, 
a State-imposed  budget  tax  lid,  and  increased  teacher  salary  demands 
make  finding  ways  to  finance  new  programs  very  difficult. 

The  new  Federal  legislation  has  accomplished  some  good.  Under 
the  threat  of  losing  agricultural  commodities  as  of  January  1971,  the 
nine  schools  previously  serving  a la  carte  lunches  were  converted  to 
type  A lunches,  thus  qualifying  them  to  serve  students  for  reduced 
and  low  priced  lunches.  Also  we  do  have  the  additional  four  new 
schools  which  were  equipped  and  now  serve  type  A lunches. 

There  are  still  monies  for  facilities  available— $50,000  equipment 
moneys  has  been  earmarked  at  the  State  level  if  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
will  provide  the  25  percent  matching  funds.  However,  the  board  has 
not  been  willing  to  allocate  the  moneys  for  additional  ^uipment  or 
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creatively  use  Federal  moneys  to  provide  cold,  catered,  or  satellite 
type  feeding  programs  for  the  remaining  31  limchless  schools. 

Ill  addition,  the  State  legislature  has  not  shouldered  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  the  necessary  funding  at  the  State  level.  Only 
22  States,  as  of  August  10,  1970,  liad  appropriated  any  school  lunch 
money  at  all.  This  means  that  the  matching  funds  come  chiefly  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  childen  buying  lunches.  Thus  the  greater  share 
of  the  monies  go  for  support  of  middle-class  lunches. 

In  Kansas,  of  the  over  $2.6  million  received  under  section  4,  the 
school  district  serving  the  largest  number  of  type  A lunches  will  ob- 
viously receive  the  largest  share  of  the  monies.  This  is  easily  discerni- 
ble when  you  consider  Shawnee  Mission,  an  affluent  school  district 
across  the  county  line,  serves  a type  A lunch  to  every  one  of  its 
students,  wdiile  11,661  in  Kansas  City  are  not  fed  at  all.  Shawnee 
Mission  receives  thousands  more  than  Kansas  City. 

With  the  new  amendments  each  State  is  required  to  provide  match- 
ing funds.  For  the  total  of  over  $7  million,  Kansas  share  for  1972  is 
$313,000.  This  figure  w^as  supplied  by  Miss  Scholz,  director  of  school 
lunches. 

At  this  moment  it  looks  very  dubious  that  there  will  be  any  appro- 
priations at  the  State  level,  and  Kansas  could  well  be  deprive  of  our 
$7  million  Federal  aid,  or  be  allowed  to  continue  to  match  from  the 
schoolchildren’s  lunch  monies. 

If  all  such  money  to  the  school  districts  is  stopped,  it  will  create 
a greater  hardship  on  the  district  to  provide  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches.  It  might  mean  the  discontinuance  of  those  lunches  now  pro- 
vided in  Kansas  City.  Shawnee  Mission  would  lose  $300,000  in  section 
4 funds  alone. 

Added  to  this,  the  problem  is  that,  if  the  precariously  funded  milk 
program  is  discontinued,  then  all  school  districts  would  be  faced  with 
sharply  increased  food  funding  problems. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  believes  that  the  major  intent  of 
the  Federal  legislation  to  feed  hungry  children  has  not  been  carried 
out.  We  recommend  that  some  stick  be  added  to  the  carrot. 

We  are  aware  that  the  new  legislation  requires  the  State  to  put  up 
40  percent  of  their  share  in  specific  appropriations  of  tax  funds,  the 
amount  to  be  reduced  to  10  percent  by  19(0.  It  was  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress  for  each  State  to  match  funds,  but  why,  when  the  States 
do  not  appropriate  their  share,  deprive  them  of  funds  ? We,  the  people, 
suffer,  and  it  is  a long  time  before  we  can  elect  a new  legislature  or 
Governor.  What  stick  could  be  applied  to  legislation  to  force  State 
funding? 

Federal  legislation  states  that  each  school  authority  must  devise  a 

f)lan  to  provide  free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  Also,  if  free  school 
unches  are  provided  in  some  of  the  district  schools,  then  the  district 
must  provide  free  school  lunches  in  all  of  the  district  schools.  This  is 
title  7,  section  245,  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

However,  legal  action  must  be  taken,  as  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City 
have  learned,  under  the  14th  amendment,  and  we  must  wait  for  years 
for  the  disposition  of  the  case.  Perhaps  the  law  should  be  worded  more 
explicitly  with  some  method  of  providing  hearings,  court  action,  and 
enforcement. 

Other  changes  in  legislation  might  provide  for  a waiver  of  the  25 
percent  requirement  or  matching  funds  for  facilities  and  equipment 
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for  districts  whose  students  come  in  some  proportion  high  in  poverty 
and  low-income  families.  Such  a provision  would  ease  the  initiative 
process  for  programs  similar  to  that  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  for 
with  facilities  it  would  be  hard  not  to  provide  lunches. 

Council  supports  the  recent  change  in  Federal  guidelines  for  allo- 
cation of  moneys  to  the  States  whiwi  makes  possible  larger  distribu- 
tion in  those  areas  whose  greatest  number  oi  persons  are  on  welfare 
and  are  low  income,  rather  than  the  distribution  based  on  the  number 
of  lunches  served  the  previous  year.  We  hope  these  guidelines  will 
continue  to  be  implemented. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  I would  like  to  thank 
you  for  coming  to  Kansas  City  and  for  listening  to  our  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Laner,  for  a very, 
very  helpful  statement.  We  appreciate  that. 

(The  statement  of  Mrs.  S.  Harvey  Laner  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mrs.  S.  Harvey  Laner 

I am  Mrs.  S.  Harvey  Laner,  Acting-State  Legislature  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  dedicated 
to  the  furtherance  of  human  welfare  in  the  Jewish  and  general  communities — 
locally,  nationally,  and  internationally.  Our  national  program  has  given  highest 
priority  to  emphasis  on  programs  to  provide  for  the  nutritional  needs  of  chil- 
dren— particularly  those  of  low-income  families. 

Our  organization  believes  as  stated  by  our  President  that : “The  school  lunch 
should  be  a basic  i>art  of  a free  public  school  education  in  which  every  child 
h$is  a right”.  We  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Health  and  Nutrition  that  “Every  child  has  a right,  to  the  nutritional 
resources  that  he  needs  to  achieve  optimal  health.  The  school,  historically  the 
vehicle  through  which  Americans  implement  imi>ortant  national  and  community 
goals,  is  unequaled  as  the  institution  by  which  the  right  can  be  fulfilled,  and 
with  an  enormous  impact  on  the  nutritional  status  of  the  i>eople  as  a whole”. 

When  President  Nixon  signed  new  legislation  May  14,  1970,  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  fund  breakfast,  lunch  and 
day  care  feeding  programs  by  one  billion  dollars.  Council  was  hopeful  that 
many  of  the  schools  not  serving  hot  lunches  would  begin.  However,  the  move- 
ment forward  has  been  disappointing  and  we  see  here  in  KCK  the  microcosm 
of  the  non-implementation  of  the  programs.  In  KCK  School  District  No.  500, 
only  four  new  schools  have  been  ox)ened  to  lunch  programs.  Prior  to  the  new 
legislation,  14  schools  were  serving  Type  A lunches.  At  this  time,  in  Kansas 
City,  the  original  14  schools,  plus  the  4 new  schools,  plus  9 schools  which  were 
formerly  serving  a-la-carte  lunches,  serve  Type  A Lunches,  for  a total  of  21 
schools.  We  find,  however,  that  11,661  children  in  the  city  do  not  have  access 
to  any  lunch  program.  315  schools  in  the  State  of  Kansas  (88  of  which  are 
parochial  schools)  and  946  in  the  Southwest^  area  are  without  lunch  programs. 

CJongress  is  providing  more  and  more  funds  so  that  all  children  in  need 
have  an  opportunity  to  receive  free  or  reduced  price  meals  at  schools  on  a 
uniform  and  anonymous  basis,  yet  5 million  of  the  needy  9 million  children 
still  are  not  included  in  lunch  programs.  This  is  our  concern. 

Where  do  the  programs  go  wrong  ? 

Since  a local  school  district  must  initiate  programs,  the  establishment  of 
lunch  programs  is  voluntary.  Many  schools  do  not  provide  programs  and  thus 
the  children  go  hungry. 

In  Kansas  City  the  admlnistra<tion  has  been  slow  in  effecting  a program. 
There  have  been  innumerable  reasons  . . . inertia,  lack  of  ordering  of  priorities, 
failure  of  a bond  issue,  and  now  rising  costs,  a state-imx>osed  budget-tax  lid 
and  increased  teacher  salary  demands  make  finding  ways  to  finance  new  pro- 
grams very  diflicult. 

The  new  legislation  has  accomplished  some  good.  Under  the  threat  of  losing 
agricultural  commodities  as  of  January  1971,  the  9 schools  previously  serving 

1 Information  from  Fo«>*J  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA  SW  Regional  Information  Office, 
Feb.  3,  1971,  600  S.  Ervay  Street,  Dallas.i 
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a-la-carte  luiK^es  were  converted  to  Type  A lunch  programs  . . . thus  qualify- 
ing students  for  reduced  and  low  priced  lunches.  Also,  4 new  schools  were 
equipped  and  now  offer  Tjnpe  A lunches.  Monies  for  facilities  are  still  available, 
$50,000  equipment  monies  are  ear-marked  for  Kansas  City  if  they  will  provide 
the  25%  matching  funds.  However,  the  Board  has  not  been  willing  to  allocate 
the  monies  for  additional  equipment  or  creatively  use  federal  monies  to  pro- 
vide cold,  catered  or  sateUite  type  feeding  programs  for  the  remaining  31 
lunchless  schools. 

In  addition,  the  state  law-makers  have  not  shouldered  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  necessary  funding  at  the  state  level.  Only  22  states  as  of  August  10, 
1970,®  appropriate  any  school-lunch  money  at  all.  This  means  that  the  “match- 
ing funds”  come  chiefly  out  or  the  pockets  of  the  children  buying  lunches. 
Thus  the  greater  share  of  the  monies  go  for  support  of  middle  class  lunches. 
In  Kansas  of  the  over  $2.6  million  received  under  section  four,  the  school  dis- 
trict serving  the  largest  number  of  Type  A lunches  will  obviously  receive  the 
largest  share  of  the  monies.  This  is  easily  discernible  when  you  consider 
Shawnee  Mission,  an  afliuent  school  district  across  the  county  line,  serves  a 
Tyx)e  A lunch  to  everyone  of  its  students,  while  11>661  in  Kansas  City  are 
not  fed  at  all.  Shawnee  Mission  receives  thousands  more  than  Kansas  City. 

With  the  new  amendments  each  state  is  required  to  provide  matching  funds. 
For  the  total  of  over  7 million  dollars,  Kansas’  share  for  1971-72  is  $313,000 
(figure  from  Mrs.  Ruby  Scholz,  Director  of  School  Lunches  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Kansas).  At  this  moment  it  looks  very  dubious  that  there 
will  be  any  appropriations  at  the  state  level ; and  Kansas  could  well  be  deprived 
of  our  $7  million  Federal  aid,  or  be  allowed  to  continue  to  match  from  the  school 
children’s  lunch  monies.  (The  state  supplied  last  year  3%  of  matching  funds  in 
administrative  costs. ) 

If  all  such  money  to  the  school  districts  is  stopped  it  will  create  a greater  hard- 
ship on  the  districts  to  provide  free  and  reduced  lunches.  It  might  mean  the 
discontinuance  of  those  lunches  now  provided  in  Kansas  City.  Shawnee  Mission 
would  lose  $300,000  in  section  4 funds  alone.  Added  to  this,  the  problem  is  that 
if  the  precariously-funded  milk  program  is  discontinued,  then  all  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  faced  with  sharply  increased  food  funding  problems. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  believes  that  the  major  intent  of  the  Federal 
legislation — to  feed  hungry  children — has  not  been  carried  out  We  recommend 
that  some  “stick”  be  added  to  the  “carrot”. 

We  are  aware  that  the  new  legislation  requires  the  states  to  put  up  4 percent 
of  their  share  in  specific  appropriations  of  tax  funds  (with  the  amount  to 
increase  to  10%  by  1976).  It  was  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  for  each  state  to 
match  funds,  but  what  happens  when  the  states  do  not  appropriate' their  share  . . . 
deprive  them  of  funds?  We,  the  people,  suffer  . . . and  it  is  a long  time  before  we 
can  elect  a new  Legislature  or  Governor.  What  “stick”  could  be  applied  to 
legislation  to  force  state  funding???? 

Federal  regulations  state  that  each  school  authority  must  devise  a plan 
to  provide  free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  Also,  if  free  school  lunches  are  pro- 
vided in  some  of  the  district’s  schools  then  tlie  district  must  provide  free  school 
lunches  in  all  the  district  schools:  (Title  7,  Section  245,3  (a)  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulation.)  However,  legal  action  must  be  taken  as  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  City  have  learned  under  the  14th  amendment  and  wait  for  years  for 
the  disposition  of  the  case.  Perhaps,  the  law  should  be  worded  more  explicitly 
with  some  method  of  providing  hearings,  court  action  and  enforcement. 

Other  changes  in  the  legislation  might  provide  for  a waiver  of  the  25% 
requirement  of  matching  funds  for  facilities  and  equipment  for  districts  whose 
students  come  in  some  proportion  high  in  poverty  and  low-income  families.  Such 
a provision  would  ease  the  initiative  process  for  programs  in  the  Kansas  City 
area  . , .'for  with  facilities,  it  would  be  hard  not. to  provide  lunches. 

Also,  Council  would  support  a change  in  federal  guidelines  for  allocation 
of  monies  to  the  states  which  would  insure  larger  distribution  to  those  areas 
with  the  great^t  number  of  persons  on  welfare^  and  low  income  families  rather 
than  on  basis  of  number  of  lunches  ^rved  the  previous  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for 
coming  to  Kansas  City  and  for  listening  to  our  testimony. 


>The  Children’s  Foundation  memo  re  State  Contributions  to  Child  Nutrition  Programs, 
August  10,  1070. 
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In  newspaper  publicity  (KC  Star)  before  the  Hearing  on  March  15th,  the 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  School  Administration  stated  the  loss  after  the  addition  of 
4 schools  to  Type  A lunch  program  with  satellite  service  was  over  $9,000,  and 
that  the  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  subsidy  was  the  cause  of  the  loss.  I think 
it  would  be  well  to  note,  as  it  was  again  mentioned  in  testimony,  that  at  the  time 
that  the  4 schools  were  added  to  Type  A lunch  service  that  9 other  schools  (several 
junior  and  senior  highs  with  large  attendances)  were  changed  from  a-la-carte 
service  to  Type  A.  For  the  first  time  13  schools  were  now  able  to  offer  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches.  A petition  was  sent  home  with  the  children  and  of  course 
the  number  of  applicants  was  large.  I do  not  think  that  the  Administration  ex- 
plained fully  why  their  first  month  of  operation  showed  such  a large  loss. 

During  a discussion  with  Dr.  Ftazier  (Chief  Financial  Oflacer  of  KCK  District) 
prior  to  the  Hearing,  he  said  because  of  the  loss  mentioned  above  that  the  school 
district  had  no  plans  or  intentions  of  providing  free  or  reduced  lunches  (extending 
Type  A lunch  program)  to  any  more  schools.  (This  was  before  the  communique 
making  more  monies  available  under  section  11  and  section  32. ) 

Senator  McGovern.  Our  final  witness  in  this  first  panel  is  Mrs, 
Jestine  Bohannon,  president  of  the  Council  of  Tenants  Association. 

It  is  my  understanding  you  have  a very  brief  statement,  and  then 
there  are  three  or  four  pei*sons  who  you  also  wanted  to  make  very  brief 
statements.  We  can  do  that  provided  the  statements  are  all  very  brief 
so  we  don’t  run  too  far  out  of  our  schedule. 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  Yes,  I think  they  will  be.  The  time  that  it  would 
take  them  to  make  these  statements  would  be  the  same  time  it  would 
take  me  to  read  what  you  have  already  gotten. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  is  fine. 

STATEMENT  OF  JESTINE  BOHANNON,  PEESIDENT,  COUNCIL  OF 
TENANTS  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ESTHER  RHYNES, 
LUE  LEE  JOHNSON,  AND  EVERLENE  WRJOHT 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  As  you  heard,  I am  Mrs.  Jestine  Bohannon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Tenants  Association,  a representative  of  the 
Welfare  Rights  in  Greater  Kansas  City  on  Races  and  Religion. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  this  morning  and  to  be 
able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  scnool  lunch  program  in  Wyandotte 
County. 

As  the  committee  knows,  adeauate  lunch  each  day  is  as  essential  as 
quantity  of  teachei*s  and  textbooks  in  order  to  obtain  an  education.  We 
all  know  that,  and  I am  sure  each  and  every  one  here  today  will  agree 
to  that ; those  things  are  necessary. 

I feel  that  10  words  from  a person  who  lives  and  wrestles  with  these 
problems  daily  will  be  worth  more  than  anything  that  I could  have 
written  and  read  in  a report.  So  if  the  committee  agrees,  I would;  yield 
my  time  to  four  people  who  can  tell  you  exactly  the  problems  there  are. 

I would  like  first  to  call  Mr.  Tom  DeCoursey,  an  attorney  who  has 
worked  with  us  in  the  program. 

Mrs.  Rhynes.  My  name  is  Esther  Rhynes.  Mr.  DeCoursey  was  here 
and  he  had  to  leave  for  an  important  bar  association  meeting, 

I particularly  am  interested  in  the  applications  of  the  youngsters 
from  the  poverty  areas,  the  application  that  is  sent  by  the  school  board 
to  the  parents.  I find  fault  with  this  in  that  the  only  thing  that  I find 
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necessary  should  be  the  number  of  children  in  the  family  to  be  fed  and 
the  family’s  annual  income.  As  it  turns  out,  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  application  goes  on  to  ask  about  sources  of  income  rather  than 
just  total  income,  period.  It  goes  on  to  ask  about  family  problems  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  hunger. 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,  my  main  beef  happens  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  application  itself  is  demeaning.  Besides  that,  it  takes  like  10  days 
or  2 weeks  for  the  application  to  oe  implemented. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovern*.  Senator  Dole  just  raised  the  auestion  of 
whether  we  could  get  a copy  of  the  kind  of  application  oeing  used. 

Mrs.  RKcrNES.  I oelieve  they  are  publicly  available.  I will  see  if  I 
can’t  get  one  for  you. 

Senator  McGovern*.  Very  well.  Without  objection,  we  will  make  one 
of  those  a part  of  the  hearing  record. 

(The  application  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Unified  School  District  #500  Name  of  School 

Application  For  Free  and  Reduced  Price  Lunches 


If  you  are  interested  in  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch  for  your  children  for  the  rest  of 
this  school  year,  answer  all  the  questions  on  this  fora,  sign  it  on  the  back  and  return 
it  to  the  principal  of  your  school  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 


Tou  will  ba  notified  within  __  daya  if  your  children  are  eligible  for  frse  lunches  or 
for  reduced  price  lunches. 

1.  Tell  us  about  vour  family 

A.  Tha  name  of  your  family; 

B.  Tha  address  of  your  family;  _ 

C.  The  nufidier  of  people,  including  school  children,  chat  are  In  your  family: 


1.  The  number  of  y<^r  children  attending  this  school: 

2.  The  number  of  your  children  attending  other  elementary  or  high  schools: 


3.  The  number  of  your  children  attending  day  cars  centers  or  Head  Start: 


11. ’ On  the  back  of  this  form  ahow  the  names  and  grades  of jyour  children  attending 
school  and  the  name  of  each  school. 

111.  Tell  us  about  the  income  available  to  you  and  other  members  of  your  family.  Tell 
us  wages  from  raploymenc  bsfora  deductions.  Tell  us  about  your  incoms  for  the 
past  12  months  and  income  for  last  month. 


Wages  from  employment 

Income  from  self  employment.  Including  farming 
Welfare  or  relief  grants 
Socisl  Security  or  other  peneiona 
5ther  eourcea 


For  Che 
past  12 
months 


For  Che 
past 
_Ponth 


$. 


■Total 


XV.  Tall  ua  about  any  apeciaX  hardships  or  money  crobXems  that  you  have: 


V.  Names  and  grades  o£  children  from  your  family  attending  schools: 

CHILDRENS  NAME  NAME  OF  SCHOOL  GRADE 


This  Information  1 have  supplied  In  this  application  Is  true  and  correct,  to  my  be& 
knowledge  and  belief*  I am  an  adult  member  of  this  family. 


Date 


(Signature) 


The  Wyandotte  CJounty  Legal  Aid  Society,  Inc., 

Kansas  City,  Kans,,  March  15,  1971* 

Senator  Geoboe  McGovebn, 

Chairman^  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu^ian  Needs,  Senate  Annex, 
Washington,  D*C* 

Deab  Senatob  McGovebn  : I would  like  to  submit  the  following  statement  to 
be  included  as  a part  of  the  testimony  in  connection  with  the  school  lunch  con- 
troversy in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  school  system. 

I am  the  local  counsel  in  a suit  entitled,  Walker,  et  al*  vs.  School  District  No* 
500,  et  al*  This  lawsuit  was  filed  in  April,  1969.  The  substance  of  the  lawsuit  was 
an  attempt  to  compel  the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  to  all  children  in  School  District  No.  500.  After  preliminary  motion,  etc., 
the  case  was  set  for  trial  in  February,  1970.  One  day  prior  to  the  date  of  trial, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  became  ill,  and  the  trial  had  to  be  postponed.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  little  or  no  activity  in  the  lawsuit;  we  are  simply  awaiting 
the  federal  judge  to  set  a trial  date. 

The  people  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  effectively  have  their  hands  tied  before 
what  you  mijght  call  the  slow  moving  judicial  machinery.  The  judicial  machinery 
will  probably  be  set  back  even  further  on  April  1,  when  Judge  Stanley  retires 
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from  the  federal  bench.  It  is  now  almost  2 years  since  the  filing  of  this  lawsuit, 
and  to  the  citizens,  particularly  the  poor  citizens,  the  judicial  machinery  has  not 
appeared  to  be  an  effective  remedy  for  the  problem.  I would  thus  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  take  whatever  steps  you  possibly  can  to  implement  a school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  Kansas  City,  Kansas  within  the  framework  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  DeCoursey. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  My  name  is  Lue  Lee  Johnson^  and  I have  two  chil- 
dren going  to  Northwest.  I have  six  children  going  to  Dunbar  School 
where  there  is  no  hot  lunch  served  at  all ; but  they  do  have  milk,  but 
you  have  to  buy  the  milk,  and  sometimes  the  mUk  is  sour. 

Over  at  Northwest  they  don’t  have  a variety  of  desserts.  Mostly  they 
serve  them  Jello,  and  the  children  that  receive  welfare  do  not  have 
a variety  of  beverage.  They  get  milk  every  day,  no  Kool-Aid  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mrs.  Wright.  I am  Mrs.  Everlene  Wright.  I have  two  children 
in  school,  one  at  Sumner  High  School  and  one  at  Northeast.  When 
they  go  to  school  to  get  their  food,  there  is  no  desserts  there  for  them. 
When  we  got  our  slips  for  to  fill  out,  it  took  about  10  or  12  days  before 
they  could  get  food.  Some  of  the  food,  the  boy  at  Sumner  was  sick  off 
of  baked  beans  and  some  got  sick  off  of  fish.  I think  that  they  should 
have  decent  food. 

They  say  it  is  commodity  food.  We  parents  know  that  this  com- 
modity food  is  rank  when  we  ^t  it,  and  we  have  talked  al^ut  this 
all  the  time,  and  why  do  the  ^ildren  have  to  eat  commodity  food. 
When  they  get  home,  they  say,  “Do  we  have  to  eat  this  again?” 

So  I can  understand,  '^^en  the  children  go  to  Sumner,  they  don’t 
have  a chance  to  pick  their  food,  and  some  can’t  eat  this  food,  and 
if  they  don’t  eat  it  it  is  thrown  away.  I think  that  they  should  have 
better  food  to  eat. 

Mrs.  Rhynes.  Not  to  be  repetitous,  but  I neglected  to  mention  an- 
other fact,  that  the  food  lunch  program  at  some  of  the  junior  high 
schools,  one  in  particular  that  I have  in  mind,  happens  bo  be  dis- 
criminating, in  that  youngsters  who  pay  for  their  lunches  pay  cash, 
and  it  is  obvious  the  youngsters  who  are  on  the  food  aid  program  or 
whatever  have  special  tickets  and  they  show  these  particular  tickets, 
which  does  make  it  discriminating. 

It  is  not  a fact,  as  stated  in  the  proposed  program,  that  all  students 
have  tickets  and  they  are  coded  and  you  can  tell,  only  the  school 
administration  can  tell  from  the  codes  whether  these  students  are  on 
food  aid  or  whatever.  It  is  not  a fact  that  it  is  this  way.  Some  students 
pay  cash,  others  buy  lunch  tickets,  which  are  different  from  the  ones 
that  the  youngsters  who  are  on  the  free  lunch  programs  have. 

Senator  ‘ Dole.  If  there  is  some  specific  case,  and  this  is  an  area 
I know 

Mrs.  Rhynes.  Northwest  Junior  High  School  happens  to  be  the 
example. 

Senator  Dole.  Northwest.  I know  this  is  a matter  that  has  been 
discussed  before  in  our  committee  with  officials  of  the  USD  A,  where 
there  should  not  be  this  practice,  and  maybe  this  should  be  checked. 

Mrs.  Rhynes.  It  is  as  of  yet  still  a practice. 

Senator  Dole.  It  is  existing  now? 

Mr.  Rhynes.  Yes,  it  is.  I nave  a youngster  attending  there. 
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Mrs.  Bohannon.  We  thank  the  committee  for  allowing  us  this  time 
to  present  to  you  some  of  the  problems,  and  I am  sure  that  these  ladies 
have  made  it  plain  and  clear  that  we  do  have  problems,  even  in  the 
schools  where  we  have  lunches,  you  know,  so  we  thank  you  for  allowing 
us  time  to  appear. 

We  thank  the  committee  for  coming  to  hear  some  of  our  problems. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thanks  to  you,  Mrs.  Bohannon,  and  your 
associates  for  your  testimony. 

I just  want  to  raise  two  questions  before  I defer  to  Senator  Dole  and 
Senator  Bellmon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  running  through  the  testimony  we  have  received 
from  all  of  you  people  on  this  initial  panel  there  is  one  theme  that 
we  keep  hearing,  and  that  is  the  general  impression  that  people  who 
are  responsible  for  setting  the  priorities  in  the  school  programs  m 
this  district  have  the  tendency  to  assume  that  there  is  a public  responsi- 
bility to  provide  education,  to  provide  school  books,  to  pay  teachers’ 
salaries,  to  put  up  school  buildings  when  they  are  needeo,  out,  some- 
how, when  it  comes  to  assuring  an  adequate  diet  for  school  children, 
this  is  regarded  as  a welfare  problem,  something  beyond  the  real 
responsibility  of  the  community  as  far  as  its  educational  program  is 
concerned. 

Maybe  I can  direct  this  question  to  Reverend  McGlinn,  who  opened 
the  testimony  for  this  panel. 

Do  you  think.  Reverend  McGlinn,  that  may  be  the  fundamental 
problem  we  have  as  far  as  attitudes  are  concerned^  because,  after  all, 
somehow  the  funds  can  be  secured  through  a combination  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  support  if  the  attitudes  of  the  local  people  are  suffi- 
ciently aroused.  Would  you  agree,  that  really  we  have  an  attitudinal 
problem  here  as  much  as  anything  else  in  explaining  why  only  a hmid- 
rul  of  the  schools  that  you  have  marked  there  on  the  map  (indicating) 
have  any  kind  of  school  lunch  program  at  all  ? 

Reverend  McGunn.  I definitely  believe  attitudes  are  a part  of  the 
picture. 

I would  like  to  quote  a statement  from  yesterday’s  Kansas  City 
Kansan  newspaper.  It  says : 

School  board  members  also  have  indicated  that  they  feel  that  such  expenses, 
that  is,  for  lunch  programs,  should  be  covered  through  welfare  sources. 

I think  that  certainly  this  philosophical  difference  between  who 
should  pay  for  these  things  is  part  of  the  picture.  I think  another 
attitude  involved  is  what  many  people  in  the  community  feel  to  be  an 
insensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  for  the  problems  of  the 
poor  and  the  minorities  in  general. 

Senator  McGovern.  If,  as  Mr.  Zumwalt  says,  an  adequate  diet  is 
essential  to  the  learning  process,  and  I don’t  think  anyone  familiar 
with  the  problem  can  dispute  that^  how  do  you  explain  the  fact 
that  people  fail  to  see  the  relationship  between  an  adequate  diet  and 
the  overall  objective  of  the  people  of  Kansas  City,  which  is  to  give 
their  children  a good  education? 

Reverend  McGlinn.  The  school  board  really  has  accepted  that 
responsibility  by  their  commitmentj  their  long--range  commitment  to 
provide  lunches.  However,  I think  politically  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
provide  an  intermediate  program. 
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You  see,  the  attitudes  I am  talking  about  are  not  only  a part  of  the 
school  board,  as  I see  it,  but  also  very  much  a part  of  this  whole 
community  of  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mrs.  Kittei-man,  you  came  up  with  positive 
suggestions  that  the  school  board  might  implement  noWj  including 
setting  aside  some  of  the  school  bond  money  to  provide  facilities. 

Have  you  made  that  case  to  the  local  school  officials  as  you  did  to  this 
committee? 

Mrs.  Kitterman.  No,  we  have  not.  We  really  just  came  up  with 
these  facts  as  we  were  preparing  for  this  hearing,  so  we  are  hopeful 
that  perhaps 

Senator  McGovern.  Can  we  assume  that  maybe  you  will  be  making 
that  presentation  to  local  officials  as  well  as  to  this  committee  ? 

Mrs.  Kitterman.  I am  looking  for  our  president. 

Senator  McGovern.  I should  think  some  of  these  things  that  were 
brought  out  today,  if  made  by  you  people  who  live  in  this  area,  if  you 
would  make  that  kind  of  a presentation,  as  forcefully  as  it  was  made 
here  today,  to  members  of  the  school  board  and  to  the  local  officials  and 
the  State  officials,  it  might  be  helpful.  Perhaps  you  would  have  more 
influence  than  we  would,  as  the  committee. 

We  are  willing  to  do  everything  we  can,  but  in  your  statement  you 
said  that  the  Congress  had  come  forward  with  much  more  generous 
funding,  that  we  have  reformed  the  laws,  and  that  what  is  missing  is  a 
local  commitment  to  implement  these  programs.  That  being  the  case,  I 
have  a hope  that  all  of  the  witnesses  here,  as  well  as  others  who  come 
under  the  influence  of  these  hearings,  would  do  what  they  could  to 
see  that  available  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
available  reform  guidelines  in  these  new  programs  would  become  a 
part  of  the  local  programs.  We  can  do  only  so  much  from  Washington 
and  then,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  up  to  the  local  community  to  develop  the 
kind  of  commitment  and  understanding  that  permits  the  local  people 
to  take  advantage  of  these  programs. 

Mrs.  ICiTTERMAN.  We  will  do  that,  and  you  might  also  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  League  of  Women  Voters  is  working  now  to  get 
the  funds  restored  to  the  budget  so  that  we  will  have  State  matching 
funds  available.  We  will  be  working  on  these  projects  locally,  and  one 
of  the  values  of  this  hearing  to  us  is  that  it  got  some  more  groups  in- 
volved, really  involved  in  the  problem. 

Senator  ISfcGovERN.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  people  in  Kan- 
sas City  are  any  less  humane  or  imaginative  than  they  are  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  if  these  facts  could  be  brought  to 
bear  forcefully  on  local  officials,  something  could  be  done. 

That  is  the  point  I am  getting  at,  that  maybe  we  need  to  do  more 
in  the  way  of  education  and  provide  some  of  this  persuasive  ability 
in  terms  of  our  own  local  situation  here. 

Senator  Dole,  do  you  have  questions  ? 

Senator  Dole.  First,  a comment.  I commend  the  staff  for  arranging 
the  panels  in  the  order  they  have,  because  this  panel,  of  course,  com- 
ing first,  the  purpose  was  to  raise  the  questions,  and  then  perhaps 
have  responses  to  those  (Questions  from  succeeding  panels. 

I am  mtepsted  again  in  the  sta^ment  made  in  Mrs.  Bohannon’s 
statement  with  reference  to  a so-called  different  ticket  given  the  child 
who  cannot  pay.  We  will  pursue  that  in  a general  way  because,  as  I 
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understand  the  law  and  the  regulation,  that  it  no  longer  is  to  be  done 
and  should  not  be  done  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

I think  it  also  is  well  to  point  out,  as  Mrs.  Laner  has  and  Mrs.  Kit- 
terman  has,  there  now  is  a State  obligation  and  that  obligation  must 
be  met,  but  I think  Mrs.  Laner  suggests  that  there  must  be  some  more 
effective  way  to  make  certain  it  is  met.  I assume  the  remedy  is  with- 
holding other  funds,  which  really  doesn’t  solve  the  problem,  and  it 
might  worsen  it. 

i haven’t  discussed  this  with  State  legislative  leaders  but,  of  course, 
the  Kansas  Legislature  is  now  in  session  and  it  may  be  that  they  will 
provide  that  4 percent  which  would  mean,  how  much,  about  $100,000, 
as  I understand  it. 

I am  just  wondering  generally,  you  have  all  heard  one  another 
testify  and  give  statements,  which  we  appreciate.  Did  the  statement 
of  one  bring  on  a question  by  someone  else  that  hasn’t  been  raised. 
Is  there  something  we  haven’t  covered,  because  this  part  of  the  record 
it  most  important.  It  is  important  to  us  because  it  gives  us  the  picture 
as  you  see  it,  representing  the  community.  It  gives  our  staff  an  oppor- 
tunity, then,  to  check  with  all  the  different  Federal  sources  and  with 
all  the  different  problems  and  problem  areas  in  the  agencies  to  see 
what  we  can  do. 

Does  anyone  have  any  further  input? 

Keverend  McGlinn. 

Reverend  McGlinn.  In  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  Senator 
McGovern,  I think  that  in  the  past  10  years  there  have  been  numerous 
groups  that  have  approached  the  school  board  trying  to  suggest  ways 
to  help  them,  really,  in  providing  school  lunches  for  our  children.  To 
every  group,  to  my  knowledge — and  I have  been  a part  of  several 
of  those  personally — there  is  nothing  but  a cool  reluctance  to  even 
hear  any  input  other  than  from  the  board  itself.  So  I think  very 
definitely,  here  again,  the  attitudes  are  involved. 

Senator  Dole.  I think  with  reference  to  Mre.  Kitterman’s  state- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  page  3 and  4,  because  this  has  been  a question 
that  I have  been  aware  of,  the  problem  of  teachers  being  required  to 
supervise  during  their  lunch  hours.  You  raise  several  alternatives.  I 
think  you  mentioned  quite  a few.  Not  mentioned  in  your  statement  was 
one  of  volunters.  Is  that  a real  possibility?  Are  parents  willing  to 
volunteer  or  are  others  willing  to  volunteer  ? 

Mrs.  Kitterman.  It  is  really  just  a matter  of  speculation  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  at  this  point.  I don’t  have  any  hard  facts  on  that. 

Senator  Dole.  The  point  I am  making,  if  there  is  this  commit- 
ment, then  there  should  be  some  people  willing  to  step  forward  if  they 
have  a commitment,  not  just  ti*ying  to  commit  this  person  or  that 
person,  but  if  I have  the  commitment,  then  I should  be  willing  to  do 
something  in  addition  to  calling  for  a commitment,  which  would 
mean  it  could  be  supervised  by  parents  who  arc  concerned  about  their 
children,  by  others  who  are  reprise  mted  here  who  are  concerned  about 
children  generally.  That  might  offer  some  opportunity,  though  I 
imagine  that  might  be  an  administrative  problem.  I think  it  is  a point 
that  should  be  pursued. 

Mrs.  Laner  said  if  I asked  her  any  questions  she  might  collapse,  so 
I am  not  going  to  do  that,  but  I do  appreciate  your  statements  and  the 
statement  of  those  who  have  raised  questions  about  tickets,  the  ques- 
tion about  the  quality  of  food. 
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I am  wondering,  this  hasn’t  been  complained  of.  I have  been  in 
hearings  pretty  much  around  the  country,  not  as  many  as  the  chair- 
man has,  but  let  me  say  to  those  here  that  there  are  problems  every- 
where in  America,  they  are  not  all  located  in  one  area. 

Are  ^ou  suggesting  this  has  been  an  isolated  incident  or  is  this 
something  that  happens  far  too  often  ? 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  I wanted  to  speak  on  it.  You  mentioned  the 
quality  of  food.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  speak  on.  In  the  areas  where 
they  do  have  hot  lunches,  kids  complain  all  the  time  about  eating 
commodity  food.  Do  you  know  what  commodity  food  is  ? 

Senator  Dole.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  They  were  complaining  about  it  where  they  do 
have  the  lunches.  Most  of  the  food  is  commodity  food,  even  the  ones 
that  have  to  pay  for  it,  they  get  real  uptight  about  that,  you  know, 
eating  commodity  foods,  paying  45  cents  for  a commodity  lunch  and 
then  coming  home  and  eating  it  for  dinner.  So  the  kids  get  real  up- 
tight about  that. 

I don’t  know  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  about  it,  whether 
we  can  put  something  else  into  that  hot  lunch  or  not,  but  they  are 
real  uptight  about  it. 

Senator  Dole.  Have  you  visited  the  school  yourself  to  check  on  the 
program  ? 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  Yes.  Not  too  frequently  because  I don’t  have  too 
much  time,  but  I do  visit  the  school  and  I have  had  lunch  at,  you  know, 
the  school  cafeteria,  and  I am  a real  old  pro  at  commodity  foods  and  I 
know  it  was  commodity  foods. 

Senator  Dole.  Do  the  other  ladies  who  mentioned  specific  things 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  schools  ? 

Mrs.  Rhynes.  Oh,  yes,  I have  visited  the  school  more  than  one  time, 
and  I can’t  see  that  having  type  A lunch  is  synonymous  with  having 
only  one  menu,  which  some  of  the  junior  high  schools  previously,  be- 
fore the  hot  lunch  program  was  initiated,  had  a la  carte  menus  for 
lunch,  and  I can’t  see  that  it  is  synonymous  just  to  have  a type  A pro- 
gram, you  have  only  one  menu.  To  me  this  is  almost  like  a waste,  be- 
cause there  are  some  things  that  some  youngsters  don’t  like,  that  they 
are  allergic  to,  or  for  other  reasons  don’t  eat,  and  I can’t  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a type  A lunch,  you  must  have  an  inflexible  menu. 

Mrs.  J^OHNSON.  My  son  eats  in  the  last  period.  He  said  when  they 
got  around  to  the  last  group  they  didn’t  have  enough  meat  to  go 
around  for  all  the  children,  so  they  jiist  had  to  settle  for  the  vegetable 
and  dessert  and  the  milk.  Sometimes  they  don’t  have  enough  meat  to 
go  around.  On  Friday  it  is  fish. 

Senator  Dole.  That  was  an  exception,  does  that  happen  frequently  ? 

Mrs.  Rhynes  That’s  not  infrequent.  Even  when  they  had  the  a la 
carte  menus,  even  before  they  initiated  the  program,  in  some  junior 
high  schools  I am  familiar  with,  they  run  out  of  food,  serve  the 
youngsters  leftovers  from  yesterday  or  la^  week. 

Mrs.  'W  iUGHT.  I have  a boy,  this  happens  to  him.  I think  it  is  hard, 
and  sometimes  they  have  maybe  some  potato  chips  from  a snack  bar 
and  commodity  fo^.  They  also  have  that.  But  now  it  does  make  them 
sick.  I don’t  know  whether  they  got  sick  about  the  fish,  but  at  North- 
east I do  visit  and  they  do  serve  commodity  food,  and  that  commodity 
food  is  spoiled,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  it  is  spoiled,  you  let  me  know, 
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I will  introduce  you  to  all  you  want  when  we  go  pick  up  our  com- 
modity, such  as  milk,  rice,  and  meal,  and  some  other  stuff. 

See,  this  I do  know,  and  v;e  have  complained  about  it.  To  now  go  to 
school  and  get  this  and  when  they  do  nil  out  these  slips,  like  I first 
said,  the  children  have  to  wait,  and  if  they  lose  their  ticket  and  still 
have  to  go  back,  the  food  is  not  served  like  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

This  IS  over  at  Sumner,  because  I had  the  experience  on  my  son 
going  to  Summer,  That  is  where  they  had  the  baked  beans  and  the 
boy  was  sick  off  of  it.  ^ 

Senator  Dons.  This  is  one  point  to  check  out. 

I appreciate  your  presence  and  I will  now  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Bellmon, 

Let  me  again  make  clear,  as  the  chairman  has,  if  there  is  some  area 
that  you  feel  we  haven’t  covered,  some  area  that  you  may  think  of 
between  now  and  the  time  the  hearing  is  adjournedj  you  are  entitled, 
of  course,  to  file  supplementary  statements  which  will  be  made  a part 
of  the  record  and  which  will  be  studied  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Rodriquez’ 
statement  that  we  should  not  only  talk,  we  should  study  the  proposal, 
I can  assure  you  this  committee  does  that.  We  don’t  have  any  magic 
solution,  but  we  will  make  an  effort  to  help  the  administration  and 
help  those  who  are  directly  involved  in  finding  a solution. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a few  questions. 

First,  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Zumwalt,  you  are  the  one  who  gave  us 
the  photographs  ? 

Mr.  Zumwalt.  Yes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I assume  your  reason  for  giving  us  these  photo- 
graphs was  to  show  that  in  the  areas  where  the  school  lunch  program 
isn’t  operated  the  children  go  at  noon  to  the  snack  counters  and  buy 
whatever  they  want.  Is  that  your  reason  for  giving  us  these? 

Mr.  Zumwalt.  If  they  have  money,  they  go  to  the  nearest  place  they 
can  get  something  and  generally  it  isn’t  a balanced  lunch.  It  is  potato 
chips,  a bottle  of  soda  pop,  a candy  bar,  whatever  it  might  be.  That  is 
on  the  assumption  that  they  have  money. 

In  the  more  poverty  areas,  that  is  not  a large  percentage. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  these  stores  that  sell  these  thir^  that  we  see 
the  children  eating,  candy  bars  and  potato  chips  and  C^racker  Jacks 
and  other  knick-knacks,  sell  things  like  fruit  or  milk  and  sandwiches? 

Mr.  Zumwalt.  A very  few  of  them  do.  There  are  a few  grocery 
stores  involved  which  would  sell  fruit.  As  for  milk,  you  would  have  to 
buy  it  in  a little  larger  quantity  than  the  half  pint  that  would  be  in- 
efficient. It  would  be  in  the  quart  size. 

Senator  Bellmon.  My  reason  for  raising  the  question  is  that  it 
seems  to  me,  and  I know  it  happens  because  I have  children,  even  if 
you  have  a lunch  program,  they  do  a lot  of  times  spend  their  lunch 
money  for  soda  pop  or  Cracker  Jacks.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  go  about  teaching  children  what  a good  diet  is  or  give  him 
some  training  in  nutrition  ? 

Mr.  Zumwalt.  The  best  way  is  like  a lot  of  school  ^sterns  have 
done,  and  most  of  the  school  systems  in  the  circle  around  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  what  they  call  a closed  lunch  hour.  In  that  way  they,  are  not 
allowed  out  into  the  streets,  which  has  other  effects,  too,  and  we  can 
provide  them  with  hot  lunches. 
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Senator  Beli.mon.  In  other  words,  you  require  them  to  eat  in  the 
school,  eat  the  lunch  that  is  served  in  the  cafeteria  ? 

Mr.  ZuMWAiiT.  Yes,  that  is  usually  the  general  way  in  most  of  the 
schools  around  the  Kansas  City  area. 

Senator  BEiiLMON.  Do  the  other  witnesses  generally  agree  this  is  a 
good  program  ? 

Mrs,  Rhynes,  Yes,  I would,  in  particular.  You  know,  not  to  get  into 
other  problems  other  than  the  free  food  program  for  youngsters  who 
can’t  afford  it,  but  besides  teaching  the  youn^ter  ^ood  nutrition,  we 
talk  about  juvenile  delinquency  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  you  have 
no  idea  how  many  youngsters  go  home  to  no  one  home  and  eat  what 
they  can  find,  if  there  is  something  to  find,  or  steal  from  the  corner 
store.  But  that  is  nothing  but  candy  and  potato  chips,  anyway.  I think 
the  closed  system  is  a good  way  to  get  around  many  ox  the  problems. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Let  me  ask  you  two  questions.  I believe  someone, 
at  least  I understood  them  to  say,  said  that  they  received  commodities. 

Mrs.  Rhynes.  Pardon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Someone  of  you  testified  that  she  receives  com- 
modities. When  you  get  commodities,  do  you  receive  from  the  TJ.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  any  help  in  how  to  use  those  commodities? 
Is  there  any  education  in  nutrition  that  would  help  you  do  a better  job 
in  feeding  your  family  ? 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  The  question  was,  did  we  get  information  on  how  to 
use  it  ? 

Senator  Bellmon.  How  to  use  the  commodities  and  any  assistance 
in  planning  diets  for  your  family  ? 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  Yes.  Each  month  they  send  out  recipes  and  in- 
formation on  how  to  use  it,  how  to  fix  it.  Of  course,  as  I told  you,  I am 
an  old  pro  at  it  now.  I know  just  about  everything  in  the  book  ho  w to 
fix  it,  anyway.  I raised  10  kids  on  it  so,  therefore,  I am  an  old  pro  at 
it,  you  know.  But  they  send  out  a type  of  recipes  and  instructions,  you 
Icnow,  of  how  to  fix  it  when  we  pick  it  up  each  month. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  you  find  these  recipes  and  instructions  helpful 
or  are  they  of  any  value? 

Mrs.  Bohannon,  Helpful  ? 

Senator  Bellmon.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  No. 

Senator  Bellmon.  If  you  weren’t  an  old  pro,  would  they  be  helpful  ? 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  I didn’t  hear  you. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I said,  suppose  the  persons  receiving  commodi- 
ties were  not  an  old  pro  like  you  are.  Would  it  help  them  ? 

Mrs.  Bohannon.  It  wouldn’t  help  them  at  all,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  recipes  call  for  so  much  stuff  that  you  don’t  have  money  to  make  it 
eatable.  It  would  help  me  because  I know  how  to  fix  it  without  all  of 
that,  but  if  you  don’t  have  money  to  buy  the  ingredients  that  the 
recipes  call  for  to  go  in  there,  it  wouldn’t  help  you  at  all. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  you  have  a comment  on  that  ? 

Mrs.  Wright,  No  ; she  said  just  about  all  I have  to  say.  If  you  do 
know  how  to  fix  it,  when  it  is  spoiled,  how  can  you  fix  it  ? The  majority 
of  it,  as  I told  you  before,  is  spoiled,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  it  I will 
get  you  ones  to  bring  you  the  commodity  to  see.  What  you  can  use  and 
know  how  to  fix  it,  then  you  still  ain’t  got  anything  to  eat,  cheese,  as 
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I told  you  before,  meal,  rice.  I have  went  into  all  the  milk,  canned 
milk,  and  before  this  last  powdered  milk,  it  got  black  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  not  good.  That  is  not  healthy.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I can’t 
eat  it  anyway  because  the  doctor  said  it  is  against  me.  About  this  much 
(indicating)  at  the  bottom  is  black.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  when  I get 
some  I’ll  show  you. 

^Vlao  would  want  to  feed  the  youngsters  that  ? You  wouldn’t  want  to 
feed  them  that  and  I wouldn’t  either.  It  would  make  them  sick.  The 
17-year-old  boy,  he  can’t  eat  it  at  all. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I appreciate  your  comment  about  the  quality,  but 
do  you  get  any  information  at  all  that  would  help  you  use  it  if  the 
quality  was  good?  We  will  have  to  check  into  this  quality  question. 

Also  I think  we  will  have  some  witnesses  later  about  that. 

Mrs.  Wright.  Mrs.  Bohannon  said  that  we  don’t  have  the  money  to 
buy  all  the  things  you  are  supposed  to  put  in  those  recipes,  because 
we  don’t  get  enough  money  to  buy  all  that. 

Senator  Bellmon.  So  you’d  like  to  see  the  recipes  call  for  only  the 
ingredients  that  are  distributed  through  the  commodity  program. 

Mrs.  Wright.  Yes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Let  me  ask  another  question  of  the  panel.  We 
have  discovered  here  that  apparently  there  is  some  need  for  better 
nutritional  counsel  from  the  USDA.  Do  you  feel  that  the  schools  could 
do  a better  job  of  teaching  the  children  as  to  what  they  should  eat 
so  that  when  they  had  money  they  wouldn’t  spent  it  all  for  soda  pop 
and  Cracker  Jacks? 

Mrs.  Rodriquez.  I will  tell  you  about  what  I do  know  about  it.  The 
school  in  my  district,  which  is  Major  Hudson,  is  constantly  sending 
out  little  flyers  to  the  parents  about  the  children  buying  trash  for 
lunch.  By  this  I mean  foodstuffs  that  are  not  good  for  them,  you 
know,  for  a meal,  soda  pop,  potato  chips,  candy  bars,  gum,  and  a lot 
of  these  parents  have  to  work,  and  I am  talking  about  the  mothers, 
they  have  to  work  to  make  ends  meet.  They  give  the  children  lunch 
money. 

There  is  a little  store  there  that  sells  hamburgers  and  stuff  like  that, 
but  the  kids  are  not  buying  food  to  eat,  thej^  are  buying  things  that 
are  not  supplementary  to  a diet,  so  it  isn’t  doing  a bit  of  good  to  give 
these  kids  lunch  money.  So  then  some  of  these  kids  don’t  even  have 
lunch  money,  and  I know  that  I have  fed  some  in  my  home  becau^ 
my  son  brought  them  home  and  said  they  had  no  lunch  to  eat.  This 
is  what  concerns  me. 

These  kids’  mothers  have  to  work,  they  send  the  kids  to  school  and 
they  have  nothing  to  eat.  Some  only  have  some  bread  and  butter  and 
some  have  bread  only  and  some  have  nothing  at  all. 

So  I see  a failure  within  the  school  system.  They  are  being  told  but 
they  are  not  enforcing  it,  so,  therefore,  I think  if  the  children  are 
going  to  be  given  money  to  eat  at  school,  and  those  that  aren’t  getting 
it  at  all,  something  should  be  done  to  clear  that  up.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a failure  of  what  they  are  doing  because  it  is  just  not  working.  They 
need  to  be  kept  in  school  where  they  won’t  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
neighborhood  store  and  buy  a lot  of  stuff  that  is  not  good  for  them. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you. 

I would  like  to  ask  Reverend  McGlinn  a question.  I think  this  may 
relate  to  others  as  well. 


From  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  this  morning,  it  appears 
that  one  of  the  big  problems  is  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  School 
District  No.  500.  Is  School  District  No.  500  a large  district  that  in- 
cludes an  area  that  goes  beyond  the  lower  income  section  of  the  city  ? 

Reverend  McGunn.  If  I may  use  the  map,  I can  point  it  out. 

District  No.  500  extends  from  the  northeast,  the  central  eastern,  the 
southern  sections  of  the  city,  and  includes  the  annexed  portion  of 
Western  Wyandotte  County. 

The  more  affluent  residents  of  the  county  largely  live  in  the  western 
district,  all  of  which  have  lunches. 

There  is  another  adjacent  district  of  Turner  that  roughly  covers 
this  area  [indicating],  but  otherwise  this  is  kind  of  the  picture  of 
the  bounda^  of  the  di^rict. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  the  poorer  people  of  the  district  have  any 
representation  at  all  in  the  school  board? 

Reverend  McGlinn.  In  the  election  of  school  board  members,  the 
election  is  districtwide  and,  consequently,  there  are  no  subdistricts  that 
might  represent  the  poor  people,  so  supposedly  all  of  the  members  of 
the  board  are  elected  to  represent  all  the  children  in  the  district. 

Senator  Bellmon.  The  fact  that  it  ^pears  to  be  that  the  district, 
I am  not  sure  that  you  testified  to  this  effect,  that  the  district,  I believe 
you  said  in  your  statement  at  the  bottom  of  page  3,  School  District  No. 
500  has  shown  it  is  not  convinced  of  the  educational  value  of  school 
lunch  programs.  Indeed,  the  district  appears  to  be  a virtual  island,  and 
so  forth.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we  could  avoid  that 
kind  of  problem,  not  only  here  out  in  other  districts  around  the  coun- 
try? 

Reverend  McGlinn.  I didn’t  hear  the  last  part  of  your  question. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  you  have  any  suggestion  as  to  how  the  Con- 
gress might  help  avoid  the  problem  of  having  districts  that  are  narrow- 
minded on  this  problem  of  feeding  hungry  children  ? 

Reverend  McGlinn.  I think  that  perhaps  there  should  be  built-in 
legal  requirements  that  could  more  easily  facilitate  service  of  the  poor. 

There  is  currently  a lawsuit  levied  against  this  district,  and  I believe 
that  the  terms  of  this  lawsuit  are  that  poor  peoj)le  are  not  fed,  while 
rich  people  are,  and  so  I just  think  that  the  law  itself  should  be  more 
clear,  so  that  the  poor  would  be  more  easily  served  and  that  court 
action  could  be  more  easily  taken  in  enforcing  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I noticed  also  that  you  were  critic'll  of  the  State 
legislature.  You  say  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  responsibilities.  Is  there  a 
legislator  or  members  of  the  Senate  representing  this  general  area? 

Reverend  McGlinn.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Have  they  spoken  out  in  behalf  of  the  needs  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  State  funds  that  are  apparently  missing  ? 

Reverend  McGunn.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I have. 

Senator  Dole.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  I want  to  thank  Panel 
No.  1 and  the  additional  witnesses. 

Thank  you  veiw  much. 

I will  now  call  Samuel  Cornelius  because  of  a plane  reservation  he 
has.  . 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  present  witne^  is  Sam  Cornelius,  re- 
gional director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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I know  that  you  are  on  a very  tight  schedule  and  your  statement 
will  be  made  a part  of  the  record  in  full.  You  may  paraphrase  it,  read 
it  in  full,  whatever  you  may  wish  to  do. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows ;) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Samuel  J,  Cornelius,  Regional  Director,  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity 

Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Samuel  Cornelius.  I 
am  regional  director  of  OEO,  Region  7,  Kansas  City.  I wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  review  with  you  today  my  personal  concerns  and  agency 
observations  on  the  general  aspects  of  feeding  programs  our  agency  operates 
as  well  as  the  school  lunch  program, 

Let  me  state  that  since  1967  OEO  has  had  a special  emphasis  on  food  programs 
through  its  emergency  food  and  medical  services  grants.  Prior  to  that  time, 
particular  concern  for  nutrition  was  expressed  in  such  programs  as  Headstart 
and  other  programs  such  as  youth  projects  and  senior  citizens. 

Throughout  this  entire  experience,  OEO  has  not  only  sought  to  provide  direct 
services  where  needed  but  to  get  greater  resident  participation  in  other  Federal 
and  community  efforts.  Our  concern  has  been  an  active  one — one  which  has  often 
provided  the  first  opportunity  for  thousands  of  citizens  to  obtain  an  improved 
diet. 

We  have  great  expectation  in  the  Nation's  new  awareness  and  desire  to  elimi> 
nate  the  problems  of  hunger.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  the  establishment  of 
one  type  of  food  program  or  other  in  all  but  six  counties  in  this  region,  through 
the  increased  distribution  of  food  or  sale  of  food  stamps. 

OEO  this  fiscal  year,  through  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  emergency 
food  and  medical  services  grants  will  expand  its  food  program  capabilities. 

We  have  observed  that  too  often  the  poor  have  been  the  last  to  receive  their 
share  of  this  country's  bountious  nature.  I'll  say  what  they  have  earned,  because 
many  have  toiled  in  fields  as  migrants  to  provide  us  with  a good  food  supply 
while  their  children  went  hungry,  too  many  have  seen  automation  wipe  put 
their  jobs  and  left  them  penniless  and  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  judges  and 
administrators  of  national  programs  or  prejudiced  public  officials.  Too  many  have 
found  themselves  with  no  protection  from  the  natural  process  of  aging,  and  too 
many  are  too  young  to  do  anything  about  their  circumstances. 

We  still  find  ourselves  In  the  same  situation  today,  though  to  a lesser  degree. 

While  we  have  come  a long  way  toward  alleviation  of  some  of  these  historic 
conditions,  the  situation  still  needs  improvements  Our  Federal  and  local  pro< 
grams  are  reaching  an  increasingly  larger  number  of  people  each  day,  but  the 
process  must  continue  to  accelerate  and  not  be  satisfied  until  we  can  be  sure  as  a 
nation  that  we  mean  to  feed  our  citizens,  regardless  of  their  circumstances — old, 
young,  unemployed,  underemployed,  migrant  or  long-time  residents  of  our  com- 
munity. 

To  do  this  will  reaulre  change.  Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  needed  reforms 
or  changes  in  various  food  programs : 

1.  In  one  of  the  region's  States,  OEO  finances  the  distribution  of  supplemental 
foods  to  mothers  a.nd  children  from  the  ages  of  0-5.  We  anticipated  serving  all 
the  counties.  We  funded  the  State  economic  opportunity  office  to  do  this  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  social  services,  but  prior  to  July  1 
of  1970,  USDA  regulations  prohibited  other  counties  from  participating,  re- 
stricting the  program  to  existing  counties, 

2.  In  the  past,  we  have  had  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  local  commodity 
distribution  programs  because  of  reticence  of  local  officials,  their  lack  of  local 
resources,  and  a shortage  of  administrative  funds  from  USDA, 

We  ne^  to  provide  these  funds  on  an  on-going  basis  if  the  poor  are  to  get  a 
marginal  diet  at  best.  . 

3.  Educational  agencies,  have  to  adopt  a policy,  similar  to  what  was  developed 
by  OEO  in  its  Headstart  programs — that  is,  a food  program  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  child’s  educational  experience,  not  only  for  the  self  actualization  of 
the  child  but  an  insurance  program  against  future  problems.  Schools  aren’t  doing 
this  enough!  OEO  regulations  restrict  our  funding  educational  institutions 
directly  to  do  this. 

4.  We  need  to  get  clearer  interpretation  of  HEW’s  regulations  as  well  as 
USDA  regulations  on  the  exclusion  of  income,  vouchers  AFDC  recipients  receive 


from  the  OBO's  emergency  food  program.  Currently,  one  of  our  States  has  issued 
regulations  which  will  include  the  voucher  as  income  after  the  first  voucher  is 
issued  to  an  AFDC  family,  thereby  lowering  her  family  assistance  payment. 

5.  Food  distribution  and  food  stamp  sales  must  be  provided  more  frequently 
and  in  a greater  number  of  places  to  meet  the  diversity  of  circumstances  people 
are  in.  It  is  quite  satisfying  to  a welfare  worker  or  an  OBO  neighborhood  center 
worker  to  go  to  their  ofllce  or  place  of  work,  but  this  is  not  the  case  for  a 
migrant  farm  laborer  out  of  work  stranded  in  a strange  community,  or  for  a 
recent  arrival  in  a major  urban  community  where  he  doesn't  know  his  way 
around. 

6.  AVe  must  re-think  our  traditional  responses  to  the  need  of  the  hungry  poor 
and  design  programs  which  respond  to  individual  and  cultural  experiences. 
Transportation,  preparation  technologies,  food  additives,  new  educational  tech- 
niques, investigation  of  TV  advertis  ng  are  but  a few  aspects  we  must  consider. 

I trust  the  committee  will  review  these  introductory  comments  as  a necessary 
part  of  my  testimony  today  since  I feel  that  they  are  essential  to  understanding 
my  position  regarding  food  programs.  I do  wish,  however,  to  comment  directly 
about  the  school  lunch  program  because  it  serves  as  the  broad  basis  for  any 
comprehensive  feeding  effort  we  may  hope  to  attain. 

While  OBO  administers  few  pre-school  programs  today.  Headstart  has  dem- 
onstrated too  often  that  the  only  good  meel  these  pre-schoolers  receive  has 
been  the  one  they  ate  during  their  Headstart  program.  Headstart  reaches  ap- 
proximately 33%  of  the  eligible  6-year-old  children  in  this  country,  so  you 
can  see  we  are  facing  a serious  problem  from  the  start,  unless  we  develop  a 
comprehensive  food  system. 

My  contention  is  that  we  must  maintain  a strong,  vigorous  school  lunch 
effort  within  our  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  as  the  backbone  of 
any  feeding  program. 

In  examining  recent  printouts  by  USDA  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  on  cities 
with  population  of  100,000  to  250,000,  we  can  make  the  following  comparisons 
between  school  systems  of  a size  comparable  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas : 

Kansas  City,  Kansas,  with  32,000  students  has  hot  lunch  programs  in  14  schools 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  9,800  students ; 5,000  students  participate  in 
the  lunch  program,  of  which  3.6%  are  provided  a free  lunch. 

Lul)l)0Clc,  Texas,  with  30,000  students  has  a hot  lunch  program  in  53  schools 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  30,000 ; 12,800  participate  in  the  lunch 
program,  of  which  13.6%  are  provided  a free  lunch. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  42,000  students  has  a hot  lunch  program  in  70  schools 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  39,000  students ; 21,000  participate  in  the 
lunch  program,  of  which  20.9%  are  provided  a free  lunch. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  with  ^,000  students  has  a hot  lunch  program  in  25  schools 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  24,000  ; 5,688  participate  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram, of  which  12.2%  are  provided  a free  lunch. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  with  35,000  students  has  a hot  lunch  program  in  56 
schools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  35,000 ; 20,000  participate  in  the  lunch 
program,  of  which  7.9%  are  provided  a free  lunch. 

While  these  comparisons  do  not  reflect  the  particular  circumstances  the  school 
districts  are  in,  they  do  reflect  the  disparity  between  schools,  a basic  weakness 
of  the  current  system.  It  also  indicates  that  it  makes  a big  difference  where  you 
live  as  to  your  chances  for  a good  nutritious  meal.  Maybe  the  only  chance  that 
day  or  for  that  matter  that  week  or  year. 

Such  a system  must  be  overhauled.  We  recommend  a total  review  of  school 
lunch  programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  separate  legislative  amendments 
that  make  up  the  current  funding  process  which  at  present  provides  funds  for 
meals  and  equipment  through  four  different  sections  of  legislation. 

Such  a system,  with  all  its  attendant  regulations  established  by  USDA  makes 
it  a difilcult  task  indeed  for  school  administrators  to  jump  through  all  the  right 
hoops  in  the  right  order  so  they  can  qualify  for  maximum  assistance. 

A primary  concern  is  also  the  variance  of  eligibility  requirements  established 
by  local  communities  for  free  lunches.  Federal  standards  are  unclear  as  they 
allow  a maximum  income  for  a family  to  be  eligible  but  local  districts  set  their 
own  standards  for  free  lunches  and  pro-rate  the  costs  for  other  partial  paying 
students  up  to  the  maximum  USDA  allowance. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  in  Detroit  if  your  income  is  $2,800  or  below  for 
a family  of  4,  you  can  get  a free  meal,  while  in  central  Iowa  your  income  may  be 
$3,720  and  you  are  eligible. 
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I urge  you  to  consider  the  effects  of  these  variances  and  respectfully  recom- 
meml  that  you  consider  an  omnibus  food  program  for  our  schools  and  communi- 
ties. Such  a program  should  provide  for  the  centralization  of  food  program  ad- 
ministration to  take  into  account  variances  in  coniinuiiity  income,  provide  for 
uniform  applijatiou  procedures  and  be  adequately  funded  to  sei*ve  all  the  needy 
cliildreii.  This  omnibus  program  should  be  based  upon  a totally  new  legislative 
effort. 

beyond  the  omnibus  food  program  for  school  children  attending  regular  school 
classes,  we  recommend  that  a major  effort  be  made  to  provide  food  assistance  for 
pre-school  children  and  for  pregnant  and  lac ta ting  mothers. 

As  you  know.  OBO  has  deleted  its  emergency  food  and  medical  services  pro- 
gram for  KY  '72  from  its  budget  request.  OBO  feels  that  the  emergency  is  oyer 
hut  it  also  feels  that  existing  systems  must  be  strengthened  and  upgraded  to 
assure  an  adequate  diet  for  the  poor.  , . . 

The  administration’s  family  assistance  program  can  provide  the  basis  for  a 
strengthened  food  delivery  system,  either  through  fooil  stamps  or  cash 
dispersenients. 

We  need  to  devise  a system  to  strengthen  local  community  participation  by 
freeing  up  funds  for  food  or  increasing  the  decision-making  process  at  the  local 
community.  A word  of  caution  must  be  made  here  for  if  the  poor  are  to  have 
any  assurance  that  they  will  have  a better  chance,  strong  advocacy  roles  will 
continue  to  be  needed. 

Procedures  which  can  provide  impetus  to  better  feeding  programs  through 
the  simplification  of  grant-in-aid  systems,  with  uniform  regulations  and  central 
administrative  responsibility  are  essential.,  . . 

Our  ikrtlcipation  in  direct  feeding  has-been  minimal.  Toward  this , end  we 
have  approved  the  utilization  of  $5,000  local  initiative  funds  by  the  BOF  to 
assist  the  Kansas  City  public  school  system  to  initiate  feeding  programs  in  the 
inner-city  schools.  This  program  was  a cooperative  effort  between  the  model 
city  agency  and  the  CAA  and  the  school  board.; 

We  have  initiated  services  where  they  have  been  needed.  We  have  fostered 
the  idea  that  a forum 'for  community  discussion  and  action  in  many  areas 
is  the  best  solution  to  local  problems.  We  have  been  the  advocates  of  the  poor 
in  many  ways  and  we  look  toward  working  more  closely  with  local  governmental 
officials  in  strengthening  their  capacity  to  deal  with  problipins  the  poor  face. 

We.hoi)e  v.*e  have  been  helpful  to  you  today  and  . that  we  can  continue  to 
serve  the  disadvantaged  adequately  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  CORNELIUS,  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  Cornelius.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

I think  what  I will  do  is  start  specifically  with  the  situation  as  it 
relates  to  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  in  particular.  I will  start  on  page  4 
of  my  testimony.  : ' . , 

In  examining  recent  printouts  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  Nutrition  Service,  on  cities  with  a population  of  100,000 
to  250.000,  we  can  make  the  following' comparisons  between  school 
sv.stems  of  a size  comparable  to  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  with  32j000  students,  there  are  hot  lunch 
piogmms  in  14  schools  with  an  average  daily  atl^ndance  of  9,800 
students.  Five  thousand  students  participate  in  the  lunch  program, 
of  which  3.6  percent  are  provided' a free  lunch. 

In  Lubbock,  Tex.,  with '30,000  students,  it  has  a hot  lunch  program 
in  53  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  30,000;  12,800 
participate  in  the:  lunch  program,  of  which  13.6  percent  are  provided 
a free  lunch. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  42,000  students,  it  has  a hot  lunch 
program  in  70  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  39,000 
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students;  21,000  participate  in  the  lunch  program,  of  which  20.0 
percent  arc  provided  a free  lunch. 

In  Madison,  Wis.,  witli  ;32,000  students,  it  lias  a liot  lunch  program 
in  25  scliools,  with  an  aveiuge  daily  attendance  of  24,000;  5,G88  parti(‘i- 
]mte  in  the  lunch  program,  of  whicii  12.2  percent  are  provided  a free 
lunch. 

In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  with  35,000  students,  it  has  a hot  lunch  pa’o- 
gram  in  56  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  35,000;  20,000 
])artieipate  in  the  lunch  program,  of  which  7.9  percent  are  pro\*ided 
a free  lunch. 

'\Anaile  these  eomparisoias  do  not  reflect  the  pailicular  circumstanees 
of  the  school  districts  they,  are  in,  they  do  reflect  the  disparity  be- 
tween schools,  a basic  weakness  of  the  current  system. 

It  also  indicates  that  it  makes  a big  difference  where  you  live  as  to 
whether  or  not  your  chances  for  a good,  nutritious  meal  are  evident. 
Maybe  the  only  chance  that  daj^  or,  for  that  matter,  that  week  or  that 
year. 

Such  a system  must  be  overhauled.  We  i-ecommend  a total  review 
of  the  school  lunch  programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  State 
legislative  amendments  that  make  up  the  current  funding  process 
which  at  present  provides  funds  for  meals  and  equipment  through 
four  different  sections  of  legislation. 

Such  a system  with  all  its  attendant  regulations  established  by 
the  LhS.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  it  a difficult  task  indeed 
for  scliool  administrators  to  jump  through  all  the  right  hoops  in  the 
right  order  so  that  they  can  qualify  for  themaximiun  assistance. 

A primary  concern  also  is  the  variance  of  eligibility  requirements 
established  by  local  communities  for  free  lunches.  Federal  standards 
are  unclear,  as  thej’^  allow  a maximum  income  for  a family  to  be 
eligible,  but  local  school  districts  set  their  own  standards  for  free 
lunches  and  prorate  the  costs  for  other  participating  students  up  to  a 
maximum  USDA  allowance. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  in  Detroit,  if  yoiir  income  is  $2,800,  or 
below,  for  a family  of  four,  you  can  get  a free  meal,  while  in  ceuti  al 
Iowa  your  income  may  be  $3,720  before  you  are  eligible. 

I urge  you  to  consider  these  effects  of  these  variances  and  respect- 
fully  recommend  that  you  consider  an  omnibus  food  program  for  our 
schools  and  communities.  Such  a program  should  provide  for  tJie 
central ization  of  food  program  administration  to  take  into  account 
variances  in  community  income,  provide  for  uniform  application 
procedures,  and  be  adequately  funded  to  serve  all  the  needy  children. 
This  omnibus  program  should  be  based  upon  a totally  new  legislative 
effort.  . 

In  conclusion,  I might  say  that  as  far  as  our  participation  with 
tlie  Office  of  Economic  Opportmiity  is  concerned,  we  have  pai'fici- 
pated  in  direct  feeding,  and  it  has  been  at  a minimal  level,  however, 
Ti\>ward  this  end  we. have  approved  the  nltilizatiou  of  $5,000  of  local 
initiative  funds  by  the  .Economic  Opportunity  Foundation  program 
here  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  to  assist  theiKansas  City  public  school 
system  to  initiate  feeding  programs  in  tlie.  inner-city  schools. 

This  program  was  a cooperative  effort  between  the  Model  City 
Agency,  and  the  CAA  and  the  scliool  lx)ard.  We  have  initiated 
services.  - ; 
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Senator  Dolk.  At  tliat  point,  do  you  ha\  e a greater  capability  to  do 
more  than  the  5,000  to  help  meet  tlie  local  recpurenients  ^ 

Mr.  Cornelius.  Well,  tlie  Avay  that  that  money  was  funded.  Senator, 
it  came  througli  what  we  call  local  initiative  funds  wliicli  come  di- 
rectly to  the  local  community  action  agency  liere.  It  then  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  citizens  or  the  local  board  says  it  wants  to  do 
with  the  money.  It  has  the  prerogative  to  use  all  of  the  money  if  it 
so  desires  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Dole.  Does  the  OEO  Ikiat,  do  you  have  the  capability 
within  OEO  to  provide,  say,  $25,000  to  help  match  the  local 
requirements? 

Mr.  CoRNEiaus.  We  would  have  that  capability  if  a local  community 
action  board  would  decide  that  this  is  the |)riority  in  which  they  would 
want  to  do  it. 

I'W  answer  any  other  questions,  then  I have  to  catch  a plane. 

Senator  Dole.  Who  is  on  that  community  action  board  ? 

Mr.  CoRNEi^s.  You  heard- frohu  John  Zumwalt  here  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  board,  and  he  was  representing  Gerald  Hall, 
wh()  is  the  chairman  of  the  board.  . 

Senator  Dole.  I don't  have  any  further  questions. 

Senator  McGovern;  Senator  Bel  Imon. 

Senator  BeUjMon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Vd  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Conielius  just  one  question.  , ' 

Your  proposal  that  an  omnibus  food' program  be  established  sort  of 
intrigues  me.  You  aren’t  very  specific  about  what  you  have  in  mind. 
AVould  you  tell  us  a 1 ittle  more  about  that. 

Mr,  Cornelius.  Yes.  I think  the  problem  as  it  exists  now,  Senator 
Bellnion,  is  that  we  have^ni.  number  of  dift'erejit  kinds  of  Federal 
agencies  and  State  agencies  invoh'cd  in  food  programs,  all  operating 
under  four  sets  of  special  kinds  of  legislation,  which  involve  determin- 
ing what  that  paiticular  need  is  in  that  paiticular  area,  and  th^i  you 
put  in  for  one  of  those  pieces  of  legislation  for  funding.  Well,  if  we 
had  a program  legislatively  wliich  would  be  simple  and  easy  to  man- 
age, where  we  wouldn’t  have  different  sets  of  Federal  agencies,  State 
agencies  having  to  determine  which  way  they  may  go  in  order  to 
recei  ve  funds,  I think  this  >.  ould  minimize  a good  deal  of  the  difticnlty 
at  the  local  levels  which  we  are  being  bothered  with  at  the  present 
time.  . 

Senator  Bellnion.  Mr.  Cornelius,  would  you  put  some  of  your  ideas 
in  a letter  to  the  committee?  , . f 

Mr.  Cornelius.  We  would  be  most  happy  to.  Senator. 

Senator  Belij^ion.  And  give  details  how  you’d  like  to  sec  it  struc- 
tured to  try  to  get  away  from  some  of  the  problems  you  have. 

Mr.  Cornelius.  I certainly  would  be  happy  to. 

Senator  Bei^mon.  That’s  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  imich,  sir. 

We  would  like  to  hear  now  from  Dr.  John  Yulich,  president  of  the 
school  board,  and  Dr.  Orvin  L.  Plucker,  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

While  Nve  are  waiting  for  these  two  witnesses,  I would  like  to  s:iy  to 
tlie  next  panel,  Mr.  Simpson,  Miss  Seholz  and  Mr.  Garber,  in  view 
of  the  way  time  is  getting  away  from  us,  it  would  be  veiy  helpful  if 
you  could  just  underline  tlie  most  pertinent  points  tliat  you  want  to 
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make  in  yoiir  statements,  and  then  wc  can  get  riglit  into  the  question- 
ing, and  1 think  that  will  move  us  along. 

I want  to  make  sure  that  our  two  witnesses  who  flew  here  from 
Baltimore  have  a chance  to  be  heard.  They  made  a great  effort  to 
come  to  this  hearing  and  we  want  to  sjive  time  for  them,  so  it  woidd 
bo  helpful  if  the  other  statements,  while  they  can  be  inserted  in  the 
recoi'd  in  their  entirety,  if  you’d  give  some  thought  as  to  how  they 
can  bo  condensed  so  that  tlic  basic  points  you  want  to  make  can  be 
made  quickly,  * : 

Wo  are  ready  to  hear  from  Dr.  Yulich  and  the  others.  I understand 
you  have  one  overall  statement,  is  that  connect  ? 

Dr,  PLFCKnR.  We  arc  having  a little  bit  of  an  acoustical  problem. 
While  it  is  possible  to  hear  you  very  well  out  there,  Senator,  it  is 
al  most  im])ossible  to  hear  you  hei’c. 

Yes,  we  just  have  the  one  statement,  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  D®.  OEVIN  L.  PLTJCKEE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  JOHN  0.  YULICH,  DR.  D.  W. 
FRAZER  AND  MRS.  ROSEMARY  GAMMON 

Dr,  Plucker.  Gentlemen,  we  do  appreciate  the  chance  to  discuss 
what  is  to  us  a veiy  serious  concern,  and  hopefully  perhaps  to  pmsent 
some  information  which  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  reaching  positions 
which  would  be  tenable  ones  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  which  you  may  very  well  be  in  a position  tO  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities which  you  have  sought  to  assume:' “ 

I think  perhaps  we  ought  to  take  a little  bit  of  background,  since 
much  has  been  said  about  Kansas  City,  KanS.,  and  the  problems  as 
they  apply  to  us.  ■ ^ ; ‘ 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas  City i Ivans.;  was  organized  back 
in  May  of  18G6,  which  was  vei’y  shortly  after  the  city  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  was  foriried.  The  city  itself  was  fonned  by  uniting  the  villages 
of  Wyandotte,  Amistrong,  and  ATmourda;le,  >hd  the  previous  city 
of  Kansas  City,  Kans.  From  the  very  earliest  days  of  its  history  to  its 
most  recent  history-,  this  city  has  been  composed  of  a compact  group 
of  relatively  small  homes,  bhey  were  generally  built  oiV  small  lots,  and 
it  is  a city  which  might  best  be  described  as  a workingman’s  town. 

Throughout  this  city,  schools  were  built  to  serve  very  intimate 
neighborhoods  in  which  children  maintained  a very  close  homo  con- 
tact and  they  walked  home  for  lunch.  I might  say.  Senator;  that  it  ^yas 
a good  deal  like  it  was  in  Emeiy;  S,  *I)ak.,  where  I was  born, 
not  too  far  from  Avon,  where  voii  were  bom. 

I think  you  were  'bom  a day  after  I was,  incidentally,  where  we 
waMced  home  for  lunch.  As  a consequence,  from  the  period’ of  that 
very  earliest  establishment  in  1886  through  at' least  1965,  dur  elemen- 
tary sclaopls  were  constructed  with  no  provision  for  lunch  programs. 

As  elementary  schools  were  built  in  the  twenties  and  again  in  the 
thirtieSj  they  ^rc  based  on  the  assumption  that  children ^^yould  jbe 
eating  luiidhes  atliome,  and  that-toachers  would  not  be  excessively  in- 
volved in  the  task  of  supervising  pupils  during  the  lunch  hour.  Now, 
that  pattemy  which  was  typical  of  the  development  of  elementary 
schools,  obviously  was  not  suitable  for  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  They  inevitably  cover  larger  gcograiDhical  areas. 
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Because  junior  and  senior  higli  school  students  had  to  cover  longer 
distances  to  attend  sdiool,  in  each  of  tliose  'buildings  facilities  to 
l^rovide  lunches  were  installed  when  the  schools  wei^e  built. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  eacli  of  those  junior  and  senior 
high  sch<x)ls,  hinches  provided  were  commonly  provided  on  what  was 
known  as  an  a la  cai1:e  basis,  that  is,  it  is  a system  in  which  a student 
had  a complete  choice  of  individual  items,  ranging  fioin  simple  sand- 
wiches to  full  meals. 

It  .should  also  be  noted  that  participation  of  tlie  Federal  Government 
in  tliose  piograms  was  minimal,  in  tliat  onl}’  miniinat  sni'plus  com- 
modities were  piovided,  and  reimbursement  took  place  only  under  tlie 
special  milk  program. 

Where  there  were  special  reasons  for  doing  so,  elementary  scliool 
cliildren  were  ])ermitted  to  bring  tlieir  own  lunclies,  and  after  aimut 
11)65  milk  was  provided  in  the  elementary  schools  under  the  special 
milk  program. 

In  October  of  1967,  we  had  a major  bond  issue  proposal  for  construc- 
tion of  new  schools,  and  that  proposal  would  have  provided  hinds  for 
the  establishment  of  food  service  programs  in  substantially  all  schools 
in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Regrettably,  that  proposal  was  not  approved, 
thereby  it  was  made  impossible  to  attack  in  any  significant:  maimer, 
the  massive  backlog  of  needs  for  the  iinprovemnt  of  school  facilities 
in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

It  should  lx*,  noted,  I think,  at  this  point,  that  there  were,  at  that 
time,  absolutely  no  funds  available  from  Federal  sources  for  any  kind 
of  construction  of  food  service  facilities  or  for  equipment  or  an^hing 
ofthats^mt. 

Along  about  that  same  time  we  were  involved  in  another  major 
change,  the  annexation  of  an  a;rea'lcnowu  as  the  Washington  District, 
and  I think  we  ought  to  discuss  that  for  a*  moment,  because  it  relates 
to  sonie  of  the  comments  that  were  made  this  morning, 

Pi'ior  to  1967,  the  school  district  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  was  largely 
restricted  to  what  was  known  as  the  old  city  limits,  a vei'y  compact 
area.  Iii  Jaiinaiy,  then,  of  1967,  the  Kansas  Cit}^,  Kans.,  school  district 
was  expundexl  by  more  than  100  percent  in  tenn.s  of  area^  and  almost  50 
percent  in  terms  of  its  pupil  enrollment,  as  a result  of  annexing  a 
large,  previously  uninoorporatecl,  and  a rather  randomly  developed 
s.iburban  area  known  as  the  Washington  School  District,  That  annex- 
ation took  place  as  a result  of  an  election  that  was  held  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,:  ' f 

Prior  to  1900,  that  area  had  been  composed  of  at  least  six  totally 
independent  elementary  school  districts  that  wei^^  overlapped  by  a 
senior  high  school  district.:  Because  , of  the  large  distances  that  were 
involved,  and  the  complete  lack,  of  sidewalks  or  any  other  facilities 
for  pedestrians,  almost-  all  pupils  in  that  area  were  trmispoiied  to  and 
from  scliool,  It  should  also  be  noted  that  State  transportation  laws 
were  written  so  as  to  provide  transportation  aid  to  districts  such  as 
these  which  were  locate  oiitsidejOf  the. city! limits,  and  to  prohibit  the 
reimbursement  of  miy  transportation , progium  within  tlie  city  limits. 
This,  incidentally,  contributed  further  to  the  business  of  having  the 
relatively  small  and  compact;  neighborhood  school  within  the  city, 
because  there  was, no  transportation  within  the  city.  Outside  the  city, 
larger  areas  were  invQlyed  and,  therefore,  schools  were  made  larger, 
serving  larger  geographical  ai’cas. 
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Senator  McGovnax.  Dr.  Pluckor,  liow  long  have  yon  served  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  here? 

Dr.  Plcjckkiu  This  is  niy  ninth  year. 

Obviously  this  kind  of  an  arrangement  fnrtlier  complicated  the 
d i tic rencos  between  suburban  and  urban  schools. 

Tncideiitally,  talking  about  0 > ears,  prior  to  that  I did  sci*ve  in  the 
Tndependence,  Mo.,  schools  in  which  avo  did  operate  under  the  s<^:hool 
lunch  program  a coni]^1ete  school  lunch  service  ]^rograin,  hut  the  con- 
ditions in  the  two  cities  are  so  vastly  different  as  to  make  one  situation 
totally  uncomparable  to  the  other. 

Because  of  the  spai*se  po]^u1ation.  transj)ortation  and  other  factors, 
it  was  obviously  not  practical  for  children  in  the  attached  area  to  go 
home  for  lunch,  and  in  those  schools  as  they  Avere  developed,  facilities 
for  furnishing  school  lunches  Avere  installed  so  that  children  could 
purchase  lunches  at  school.  For  some  years  prior  to  1967,  and  I I'cally 
don't  knoAv  Iioav  many  years  prior  to  that,  the  schools  in  tlie  so-called 
Washington  area  operated  under  the  terms  of  the  National  School 
Ijiinch  Act,  under  Avhich  the  Federal  Govenunent,  as  you  knoAV,  fur- 
nished some  of  the  funds  for  the  cost  of  chilrdren’s  lunches. 

I think  it  should  be  noted  here  for  the  l>enefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  Avitli  it,  Avhile  the  term  ‘^some”  is  used,  practicall>^  sj^cak- 
ing,  it  is  a rather  insignificant  amount,  having  amounted  to  someAvhere 
betAveen  4 and  5 cents  per  lunch,  and  in  some  years  less  and  in  some 
years  slightly  moie  than  that. 

The.  annexation,  though,  of  that  area  did  not  change  the  unusual 
circumstances  that  existed  there,  that  is,  that  most  of  the  children  liA^cd 
too  far  from  school  to  go  home  for  lunch. 

For  that  reason,  the  Kansas  City.  Ivans,,  Board  of  Education  con- 
tinued to  enter  into  the  contracts  Avith  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  pertaining  to  those  schools,  and  Ave  have  received  from 
Federal  funds  approximately  an  aA^erage  of  about  4 c^mts  per  lunch 
reimbursement  oA^'er  the  years,  plus  the  various  amounts  of  assistance 
proAuded  through  commodities. 

Incidentally,  the  value  of  those  commodities  has  ranged  from  an 
aAJ^erage  of  2 to  5 cents  per  lunch,  depending  upon  the  vague  and  soino- 
Avhat  peculiar  policies  Avitli  respect  to  the  purchase  of  siirplus  foods 
by  the  Federal  Government, 

It  might  be  Avell  to  note  a feAv  recent  dcA  ol op ments,  then. 

During  I960,  and  early  in  1070,  there  AA^as  a great  deal  of  study 
concerning  the  ])hysica1  plant  needs  of  the  Kansas  City,  Ivans.,  school 
district.  We  dcA"e1o]^ed  at  that  time  a complete  plan  for  neAv  construc- 
tion, and  Ave  did  have  a bond  prouosal,  as  previously  Avas  mentioned, 
in  the  amount  of  24^^  million  dollars,  and  that  Avas  placed  before  the 
voters  early  in  1970,  and  that  prouosal,  in  addition  to  providing  for 
the  cousfti'uctioii  of  numerous  'buildings,  provided'  that  as  the  program 
progressed,  facilities  ayouIcI  also  be  deA'eloped  to  provide  for  school 
lunch  programs  in  OA^ery  school  in  the  system. 

That  Avas  to  be  achieved  partly  through  the  elimination  of  some  of 
the  older  buildings  that  have  no  such  facilities,  and  partly  through 
the  development  of  satellite  feeding  programs  in  schools  in  Avhich 
Idtchen  facilities  and  so  on  wore  not  a reasonable  alteiniativo. 

. There  is  appended  to  the  materials  Avhich  we  liaA^e  given  tlie  com- 
mittee a copy  of  a report  Avhich  AA^as  don  j in  1969  Avliich  might  provide 
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some  additional  information,  but  at  that  time  wc  made  a study  of  the 
])ossibilities  for  the  expansion  of  the  lunch  program,  with  particular 
concern  for  tlie  free  and  reduced  features,  and  while  much  of  the  data 
that  is  contained  in  that  report  may  now  be  obsolete  because  of  changes 
in  enrollments  and  in  financing  patterns  and  in  building  facilities, 
the  i-epoit  demonstrates  quite  clearly  that  there  weie  promems  faced 
at  that  time  which  did  not  make  it  possible  for  us  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a free  and  reduced  price  lunch  program. 

Now,  then,  we  might  talk  for  a moment  about  the  current  status 
of  the  problem  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Obviously,  where  we  are  today 
dei^ends  upon  where  we  were  yesterday. 

In  1970  we  made  a new  attempt  to  secure  voter  approval  for  the 
construction  of  new  and  improved  schools.  A copy  of  the  proposal 
that  was  put  before  voters  is  included  with  the  materials  left  with 
the  committee.  I wouldn’t  want  to  try  to  review  that  entire  proposal 
here  this  morning  because  it  is  obviously  rather  complicated  and  it  is 
very  shoitly  not  going  to  be  morning  here  any  more  anyway.  A copy 
of  that  proposal  as  previously  mentioned,  contains  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  the  school  lunch  facilities,  so  that  substantially  the  entire 
district  would  have  available  school  food  service  facilities. 

Following  the  approval  of  the  constniction  proposal,  plans  were 
begun  immediately  for  its  implementation.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
situation  that  developed  at  one  of  the  senior  high  schools,  that  is. 
AVashington,  in  which  double  sessions  were  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergency  housing  of  extensive  over>enrollment,  it  was  possible  to 
convert  the  kitchen  at  Washington  Pligh  School  on  a temporary  basis 
to  serve  satellite  elementary  school  operations.  Therefore,  food  serving 
facilities  were  develoi>ed  in  the  Fairfax,  Bryant,  Grant,  and  Douglass 
schools  in  an  effort  to  provide  progi'ams  under  the  School  Lunch  Act  in 
aieas  liaving  the  highest  percentage  of  low-income  families. 

The  total  cost  of  equipment  for  tliose  projects,  including  service 
trucks,  additional  refrigeration  and  preparation  equipment,  service 
equipment,  tables,  chairs,  et  cetera,  was  about  $103,000,  of  which  Fed- 
eral sources  provided  about  $77,300. 

Prior  to  that  time,  early  in  1970,  we  had  established  a program  at  the 
Stowe  School  in  which  we  utilized  the  space  in  a nearby  church  in  an 
effort  to  experiment  with  an  emergency  type. of  arrangement,  and  to 
seiwe  a large  area,  primarily  populated  by  i-esideiits  of  a large  public 
housing  pi’oject.  Extensive  communications  with  various  offices  which 
might  he  of  assistance  were  carried  on,  but  there  was  very  little  in  the 
way  of  actual  help  received.  The  general  status  of  the  problem  was 
outlined  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Herbert  Eorex  in  September  of  1970,  a copy 
of  that  letter  is  attached  to  the  materials  you  have. 

We  had  very  extensive  coiTespondence  with  Senator  Dole’s  office,  try- 
ing to  find  a way  in  wdiich  we  could  secure  financial  assistance,  and  I 
quote  from  Senator  Dole’s  letter.  I would  like  to  read  paii:  of  it,  in 
which  the  Senator  said ; 

The  Dep.artment  of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that  it  is  possible  to  construct 
and  equip  a permanent  satellite  preparation  facility  to  provide  immediate  and 
long-term  food  service  to  wnll  children  in  all  ' schools  iii  your  di.strict  Programs 
.such  as  the  one  above  could  utilize  up  to  75  percent  in  norifood  assistance  funds 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  would  require  a iuinimum  uiatching 
of  25  percent  by  the  district. 
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Well,  anyway,  evei*y  effort  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  Senator's 
letter  was  made,  but  apparently  there  were  some  misunderstandings 
concerniiig  tlie  actual  purpose  for  which  funds  could  be  used. 

We  have  a citizens  advisory  comnlittee,  and  they  contacted  the  Sen- 
ator’s office  on  the  same  point,  and  the  Senator  wrote,  on  November  oO, 
as  follows:  ' 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  imllcateil  that  it  is  possible  to  const riu*t 
and  equip  a permanent  satellite  preparation  facility  to  provide  iinmeclhite  and 
long-term  food  seivlce  to  all  children  in  all  schools  In  your  district. 

That  such  a program  could  utilize  up  to  75  percent  in  nonfood  assist- 
ance funds,  which  would  require  a minimum  matching  of  25  percent 
by  the  district. 

Well,  again  we  attempted  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment. And  then  on  December  3 we  got  an  explanatory  letter  from 
the  good  Senator’s  office  saying,  “There  was  no  intent  to  imply  that 
Federal  funds  may  be  available  for  constniction  costs  of  buildings. 
The  Federal-local  matching  I mention  is  strictly  for  nonfood  as- 
sistance; that  is,  equipment,^’  which,  of  coiuse,  put  a considerably  dif- 
ferent face  on  the  entii*e  problem.  ; 

On  December  9,  in  the  face  of  that  problem,  the  board  of  education 
adopted  a revised  policy  statement  for  schools  seiwiug  lunches  under 
the  tends  of  the  National  School  Liuicli  Act  as  appeared  under  Public 
Law  29“248. 

Senator  McGovern-.  Could  I internipt  you  at  that  point,  because 
wliile  I a^’ce  it  does  piit  a different  face  on  it,dypiild  it  not  be  possible 
within  existing  school  facilities,  if  yoivve  got  the  full  Federal  funding 
to  put  in  the  equipmeiit,  to  do  that  without  an  exorbitant  strain  on 
your  budget?  That  is,  if  the  various  cooking  facilities,  the  refrig- 
erators, the  stoves,  the  utensils,  all  of  the 'things  that  ai'e  needed,  if 
as  Senator  Dole  says  that' material  can  be  made  available  at  Federal 
cost,  I am  sure  he  is  right  on  tliat,  couldii’t  you  use  an  existing  room 
or  facility  to  install  that  equipment  in  without  aai  undue  burden  on 
your  operating  budget  ? . : , ■ . . i . 

Dr.  PiiTJCKER.  If  the  existing  room  and  facilities;  were  available  the 
answer  to  your  question  ob^dously  would  be  yes.  However,  the  room, 
the  facilities,  the  space,  simply  are  hot  available,  aiid,  therefore,  they 
are  under' constniction. 

Senator  McGmuiaiN.  Well,  but  aren’t  you  operating  some  satellite 
feeing  programs  now?  You  must  be  iising  space  in  some  of  your 
existing  schools.  Couldn’t  the  equipment  in  rooms  he,  expanded 
to  take  care  of  additional  outreach  ? 

Dr.  Pi^ucKER.  To  the  extent  thfat  space  is  available,  that  space  is 
being  used  for  that  purpose  aiid  will  continue  to 
. I have  to  say,  however,  ithat  the  Washing^  High  School 

cafetona,  I should  sa^  kitchen,  which  was^conveitod  for  satellite  use 
as  .y  paidi  of  the  piDgrain,  will  not  be  available;  more  than  during  the 
period  of  time  in  which  thiat  school  is  on  a. double  shift  operation. 
Obviously,  you  se(%  when  it  is  on  double  shift  operations,  we  aie  not 
sennng  that  school  out  of  that  kitchen,  and  so  what  it  really  amounts 
to  is  the  space  to'  bundle  the  magiiitu;^^^  pf,.  the  job  ..simply  is  not 
available.  ><  a > ^ ^ 

Now,  obviously  this  is  one  tliat  takes  a great  deal  of  work,  and 
we  are  going  to  move  ahead  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can  work  with 
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construction,  aaxd  I Avill  mention  some  tilings  that  we  ai^e  going  to  do 
licre,  ...  . 

Senator  Dole.  Have  you  explored  the  possibility  of  leasing  a facility 
where  it  might  be  used  ? . • 

Dr.  Plucker.  Yes,  we  have.  Lease  costs  raise  the  cost  of  operation 
to  the  point  that  w.e  have  not  been  in  a position  to  get  the  operating 
funds  that  would  make  it  possible  to  do  so.  > 

Senator  Dole.  What  specific  efforts  have  you  made?  Have  you 
found  a place  that  could  be  leased  if  you  had  the  money,  is  that  it? 

Dr.  Plucker.  We  have  contacted  a number  of  possibilities  in 
liopes  of  getting  leased  space  available.  ,Tliere  are  i^roblems  involved  in 
that,  but  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  matter  of  trying  to  develop  a 
program  which  could  be  done  at  a. cost  which  would  function  within 
the  limitations  which  had  been  established. 

Now,  as  of  last  Friday,  it  is  my  understanding  that  there  have  been 
some  clianges  in  regulations,  and  I want  to  refer  to  those,  but  it  is  a 
little  bit  difficult,.!  think,  today  to  talk  about  actions  that  could  have 
been  taken  6 montlis  ago  on  the  basis  of  regulations  which  were  issued 
Friday  of  last  week,  and  which  we  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
pursue.  * ; , ' ^ 

Senator  Dole.  Wliat  abpiit  the  area  of  catering? 

Dr.  Plucker.  We  haye  explored  catering,  frozen  food  services  ex- 
tensively, and  in  every, , instance  wheii  you  add  up  the  .total  cost  it 
far  exceeds  the  reimbui’seinents  which  were  available  up  until,  as  I say, 
wliateyer  the  new  regulation  was  l^t  Friday.  Now,  there  may  be  a 
possibility  of  pursuing  those  methods  as  an  inteiiin  operating  proce- 
dure if,  in  fact,  adequate  funds  are  available.  , 

Qne  of  the  problems,,  gentlemen,  that  has  really  plagued  the  food 
service  operation,  is  the  fi^ct  that.  on.  the  one  hand,  regulations  have 
permitted,  in  the  past,  reinabursements  at  one  level,  and  then  when  the 
funds  ran  out,  reimbursements  automatically , dropped.  They  didn’t 
drop  down  costs  and  it  didn’t  drop  down  the  problem.  Now,  hopefully, 
as  ne^y  appropriations  are  made,  they  will  be  adequately  fimded.  To 
my  knovaedge,:  this  is  the  case  at  the  present  time,  , and  I appreciate 
tlie  work  that  you  gentlemen  have  done,  and  others  like  you  are  doing 
on  it,  but  certainly, the;experience, in  school  lunch  services  over  the  past 
25  years  have  not  Jbeen  such  as,  to  inspire  a great  deal,  of  confidence  in 
the  f landing  levels,  which  have  been,  provided  by  Congress. 

If  I might  proceed,  then,  with  some  of  [the  details  of  our  conceiiis. 
We  did  adopt  tlie  reyijsed  policy  statement  for,  school  lunches  wliich 
confonns  to  the  School r^punch  Act.; There  wei*e  some  questions  raised 
by  previous  testimony  concerning  the  policies.  ! might  just  say  that 
we  very  clearly  would  waqt  to  ofeerve  in;  detail  the  lules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  nondiscrimination  injthe  administration  of  that  pro- 
gram. !i  there  are,  any  questions  that  you  wa^t.to  raise  on  it,iwe  will  be 
glad  tP  review  tho^.  to  make  .certain  that  we  do. conform  lOO  percent. 
v TIndei\that  new  PP^icy,  then,  programs  in  all  of  the  schools  which 
had  ^previously  been  .functioning  under  ■ the-  School  .Lunch  Act- con- 
tinuejd  to  do  so;  A, number  of  schools  which  had  previously  been  oper- 
ated as,  a la  carte  iprograms  , were  ;b  under  the  .so-called  type  A 

programs,  which  wei*e  fully  reimburseasections  of  the  act.  This  means 
that  the  following  schools  changed  i from  ■ a la  carte,  service  to  type  A. 
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Ar^entino  Junior-Senior  High,  Eoseclalc  Junior-Senior  Higli,  Sum- 
ner, Wyandotte,  Central  Junior,  Northeast  Junior,  Northwest,  West 
and,  in  addition,  we  added  the  Bryant,  Douglass,  Fairfax,  and  Grant 
elementary  schools.  ; 

Nom^,  as  required  by  the  law  and  the  policy,  we  did  send  out  pi  opei* 
letters  and  application  forms  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  to  all 
homes  of  all  children  enrolled  in  those  schools.  Now,  because  of  the 
time  of  tlie  implementation  of  those  new  programs,  February  was  tlie 
first  full  month  in  which  comparisons  can  be  made,  we  have  difliculty 
in  making  very  meaningful  comparisons.  AVe  have^  howevei*,  a table 
before  us  which  makes  a comparison  of  cafeteria  operations  in  ^ arious 
schools  for  about  20  days  in  1970  and  a comparable  period  in  1971.  ' 

I would  call  to  your  attention  several  of  the  situations  in  that  tables 
Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  try  to  summarize. 

An  analysis  of  that  table  indicates  severar things.  First  of  all,  i]i 
schools  where  a change  from  the  a la  carte  to  the  type  A,  fi’ee  and 
reduced-price  lunch  and  reimbursed  lunch  program  was  made,  the 
total  participation  in  those  schools  did  not  change  sigitificantly,  but  in 
some  cases  there  was  a rather  great  dccliiie'in  actual  participation  by 
students. 

I would  call  your  attention,  for  instance,  to  Northeast  Junior  Higli 
School  where,  last  year,  opei'ivting  under  an  a la  carte  program,  nn 
avemge  Of  9il)  children  i>er  day  were  eating  huich.  Under  the  type  A 
program,  that  dropped  down  to  ah  average  of  793,  or  slightlj'^  under 
800.  At  the  same  time,  while  last  year  the  919  students  were  all  paying 
their  owii  way  for  their  own  lunches,  whether  that  be  good  or  back  they 
were,  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  reduction^  tliere  are  441  average  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches  in  that  school.  ' ‘ 

Northwest  Junior  High  had  substantiallj^^  no  change,  but  AA^esl 
Junior  had  a decline  of  125  lunches  per  day,  served  iii  the.  shift  from 
the  a la  caite  lunch  program  to  the  type  A program. 

We  could  review  qthers  as  vudl,  but  I don't, know  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so.  . ; . : : 5 ^ 

' 'Second,  in  most  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  lunches  served  with- 
out charge  or  at  reduced  prices  increased  dramatically  and  that,  I sup- 
pose, is  to  be  anticipated. 

Third,  the  operating  expenses  far  exceeded  thfe  total  income,  includ- 
ing the  1‘eimbursemeiit.  Actual  ly vthe  operating  loss  was  approximately 
$9,000  for  18  days,  Tf  that' kind  of  an  operating  loss  were  projected 
over  a 180-da}"  school  year,  Jit  would  be  approaching  $100,000  or  niorc^ 

Now,  we  may  or  may  not  have  to  continue  to  operate  that  sort  of  a 
pattern,  because  we  have  not  had  ehoilgh  experieiice' to  really  know 
what  the  operating  expenses  will  be'over  a long  period  of  time. 

Becaiise  qf  the  clearly  established  fact  that  the' program  in  Kansas 
cannot  continue  with  losses  of  the  magnitude  experienced  during  the 
first  month,  we  have  made  informal  appeals  for  additional  assistance 
to  the  State  depaitment  of  education,  school  hmch  division.  AA^c  did 
that  on  March  4.  Oh  March  9,  we -were  informed  by  Miss  Kuby  Scholz, 
the  State  director  of  school  lunches,  tluat  them  are  possible  a^ 
tional  fnhds  which  her  office  could  provide  aiid  which  we  frankly 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  put  into  operation,  or  put  this  operation  on  a 
sound  basis  for  the  remainder  of  the  1970-71  school,  year.  Applica- 
tions for  those  additional  funds  have  been  submitted  Mn  a tentative 


form.  "We  frankly  are  not  familiar  ^vitli  all  of  tlie  details  yet.  and  the 
r(*([iiii-(Mnent.s  foi*  making*  such  applications,  but  we  will  c(M-taiiily  pro- 
ceed with  them  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  fortlicoiniiig. 

Senator  Dot.k.  Tliis  was  the  I'efeivnce  in  your  discussion  last  Friday  ? 

Dr.  PruoKUH.  Yes,  the  possibilities!  and  I think  they  were  referred 
to  here  once  or  twice  earlier  this  morning,  of  shifting  funds  from  one 
category  to  another  and  thereby  increasing  significantly  the.  amount 
of  i*eimbursement  ou  free  and  reduced-price  lunches. 

Senator  Dolk.  That  $9,000  loss,  does  that  include  initial  expenses? 

Dr.  Pltjgxkh.  No.  Iii  fact,  it  includes  less  than  an  avemge  ex- 
penditure for  general  maintenance  of  those  areas  because,  obviously 
tluy  were  .working  with  new  materials,  new  equipment.  The  expendi- 
ture for  miscellaneous  items  of  equipment  during  February  M\as  only 
about  $()7r>,  and  normally,  we  would  run  about  $1,500  a month  on  that 
tvi>e  of  an  expenditure.  It  inay  be  partly  due  to,  what  should  I say, 
imdliciencies  in  operation,  because  we  are  new  at  that  game. 

Fuither  inforjnatioii  coneei'iiing  tlie  plans,  and  programs  is  con- 
taiiuid  in  a ])ress  release  which  is  attached  to  the  materials  that  were 
gi\  (m  to  tlie  (*ommittce.  I wouldn't  want  to  review  all  of  tlaat. 

We  have  some  serious  concerns,  then,  and  these  I would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  for  a moment,  if  I might. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Unified  Scliool  District  No.  500  will  proceed 
just  as  rapidly  in  the  execution  of  its  total  plan  for  construction  as  we 
can,  and  as  those  projects  arc  moved  forward,  facilities  foi*  school 
luncli  services  will  be  made  an  integral  ]^art  of  tliem.  Maximum  use 
will.  be.  made  of  all  federal  funds  available  for  equipment,  both  for 
new'  and  ex])anded  facilities.  Upon  completion  of  oiir^projected  build- 
ing program,  we  w ill  anticipate  that  all  schools  will  have  food  serv- 
ice/ facilities  available.  If  possible  to  do  so  prior  to  that  time,  w'e  w ill 
do  it.  The  methods  by  which  hinches  may  be  served  and  financed  w ill, 
of  coui-se,  depend  -upon  wliat  alternatives  that  Congress,  in4ts  wisdom, 
may  devise,  and  upon  tlie  pliysical  realities  that  we  have  to  face. 

There  ai“e  some  operational  prospects  that  I think  ought. to  be  made 
very  clear.  Unless  a way  is  found  to  provider  greatly  increased  Ivian- 
eial  jnsistance  to  cover  tlie  operating  expenses  of  the  Federal  school 
lunch  program  in  areas  such  as  this  thathave  a high  density  of  chil- 
dren that  are  eligible  for  free  and  rechiccd-price  lunches,  unless  we 
do  get  i;lie  kind  of  emergency  help  that  we  are  talking  about,  the  pro- 
gram w ill  be  bankrupt  by  Mav  of  1971,  and  no  amount  of  construction 
of  facilities  will  revive  it.  This  would  leave  the  district  no  alternative 
blit  to  develop  a food  service  program  on  a fully  self-supporting  basi.s, 
independent  of  tlie  control  and  tlie  provisions  of  tlie. National  School 
Lunch  Act.  This,  incidentally,  we  dp  not  want  to-do,  and  I am  hojiing 
that  we  can  secure  a way  to  assure  finn  finajicing. 

It  is  clear  that  tlie  cuiTent  patterns  of  reimbursement  coupled  w itli 
the  inandatory  openhanded  and  somewhat  .opportunistic  free  huicli 
policies  that  we  no^y  liave,  result  in  an  o])eration  wliiclr  while  perhajDS 
adequate  in.  a , community,  is  doomed  to  financial  disaster^  in  areas 
huvin.<r  high  concentrations  of  families  dependin.qf  upon  various  fonns 
of  public  assistance.  Approval  of, a higbeivrate. of  7*eimbm‘sement may 
l^rovide  the  needed  relieL  How*eveiv  w'e  have  no  information  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  tliat  kind  of  funjinp*  for  t]ie.l97U72  school  year,  and 
certainly  w'e  do  not  Ipiow  w'lnat  the  full  impact  of  new  programs  wdll 
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be,  especially  if  they  are  fully  implemented  in  all  of  the  larger 
districts. 

I note,  for  instance,  that  you  mentioned  that  there  are  some  23,000 
schools  not  having  progranis.  As  those  programs  ai-e  brought,  so  to 
speak,  on  stream,  the  demands  arc  going  to  be  tremendous,  because 
it  is  in  those  schools  where  we  have  the  large  concentrations,  not  just 
in  Kansas  City,  Ivans.,  but  all  the  way  across  the  Nation,  it  is  in  those 
schools  where  we  have  the  large  concentrations  of  free  and  reduced- 
price  meal  demands. 

Second,  the  limits  on  the  budgets  and  the  expenditures  for  Kansas 
school  districts  make  the  pro\'ision  of  supplemental  funds  from  local 
tax  sources  simply  impossible.  There  was  some  rcfcrencxi  made  t' 
those  limitations,  and  I trust  that  you  gentlemen  are  somewhat  familiar 
with  them,'but  the  State  of  Kansas  has  devised  some  rather  ingenious, 
an<l  maybe  I should  say  ingenuous  methods  to  prohibit  schools  from 
expanding  budgets  and  assuming  the  responsibilities  for  as  many  of 
the  divci'se  needs  of  the  school  system  as  there  are,  and  for  that  reason 
it  simply  is  not  possible  to  make  the  provision  from  the  local  tax 
sources.  ’ 

Senator  Dole.  I think,  as  T understand,  Kansas  can  meet  the  4 per- 
cent requirement  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  would  mean  what, 
$l(X),0(y)  to  yonr  district? 

Dr.  PLrPKERv  Tt  would  mean  about  100,000.  I think  that  is  dis- 
cussed in- this  next  part  of  the  statement  here.  Senator.  It  was  mv 
understanding  fi*om  a nc^yspape^  clipping  that  I saw  late  last  week 
that  there  had  b(>en  some  conferences  hopeful Iv  negotiating  the  State 
around  the  regiilations  contained  in  the  Federal  law  with  rei?pcct 
to  the  4 peirxmt' contribution.  T don't  Imow  what  the  status  of  that 

is.  However,  the  operations  of  the  provision  of  the  School  Lunch  Act. 
which  have  as  their  objective^  the/ requirement  that  the  State  should 
provide'  certa:in  matching  funds  in  order  to  maintain  the  lunch  pro- 
gram, that  docs  pose  a real  threat  to  the  success  of  the  program.  The 
present  sessionipf  the  Kansas  TjCgislatiire  has  certainly  given  no  indi- 
cation of  any  intention  to  meet  Federal  requirements  in  this  regard. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  follo^Wl, 
there  will  be  a reduction  in  the  reimbursement  in  the  amount  of  5 
cents  per  lunch  on  all  type  A lunches  served,  and  that  amount  would 
be  about  $100,000  additional  loss  in’ a year  of  operation,  or  over  $200,000 
when  CO ui>led  with  the  already  discussed  problems. 

Now,  again  as  you  point  outi  it  may  welt  be  that  there  can  be  ways 
for  the  State  of  Kansas  to  work  itself  around  tJiat  limitation  in  Fed- 
eral law;  and  I certainly  hope  it  can  be  done. 

I have  appended  to  the  materials  given  to  yon  a statement  issued 
by  the  school  lunch  division  of  the  State  department  of  instruction, 
which  outlined  the  problem;  Now,  it  is  not  attaclied  to  the  statement, 
it  is  simply  in  the  package,  which  outlines  that  problem  as  they  saw 
it  about  2 weeks  ago.  If  they  will  be  able  to  work  themselves  around 

it, T  am  sltl’e  they  will  be  liappyvtb  jirovidc  that  information  to  yon 

today.  ' 

I have  a few  snggestidhs  that  t wonld.  hke  to  mhke^  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  cbiUmittee.  Although  there ’maiy  bo;  no  clear  answer  to 
; all  of  the  j^roblems  involved,  it  slibuld  be  clejir  tliat  this  school  district 

has  absolutely  ^ ho- quai^^  the  objective  of  making  sure  that 
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('.very  chiJd  is  properly  fed,  properly  clothed  and  properly  housed. 
We  Avould  also  Avant  to  encourage  every  effort  to  assure  that  e\’ery 
child  have  the  security  of  a loving  home  and  the  medical  care  that 
he  needs. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  provide  the  resources  so  that  schools 
can  assume  the  i-esponsibility  for  providing  any  or  all  of  these  Avorthy 
services,  Ave  Avould  Avant  you  to  knoAV  that  Ave  stand  ready  and  Avilling 
to  do  just  exactly  that,  for  Aye,  too,  share  a deep  and  abiding  concern 
for  all  children.  We  do,  hoAvever,,  resent  the  cynicism  Avith  Avhieh  Ave 
have  some  times  been  asked  liferally  to  feed  the  multitudes  Avith  a 
handful  of  lish  and  a couple  baskets  of  bread.  ^ 

Senator  McGoa’i:kn.  Well,  now,  Dr.  Pluckei',  on  that  point  about 
lieing  asked  to  feed  the  multitudes  Avith  a handful  of  fish  and  a basket 
of  bread,  A\e  had  testimony  here  earlier,  fi'om  Mrs.  Ivitterman,  and 
I cpiote  noAV : 

■ Due  to  recent  motliflcatious. in  Seetious  ll  and  32,  funds  can  be  used  to  i-eini- 
bui-se  tinuncially  OA’crburdened  school  di.stricts  the  full  cost  of  a free  or:  reiluced- 
inice  lunch. 

She  goes  on  to  say : 

It  is  our  understanding  that  in  negoftiations  with  the  State  Office,  the  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  di.strict  has, been  offered  :.~»2  cents  per  lunch  for  those  furnished 
free  or  at  reduced  ijrices,  with  the ‘iK)ssibility  of  this,  aniouut  being  increased 
to  60  cents. 

Her  conclusion  is , 

The  district  can  be  reimbursed  for  the  total  cost  of  all  free  and  reiluced- 
price  lunches  which  it  serves,  with  the  iKis.sibiUty  of  additional  retroactive 
subsidies.  ' ■ 

In  other  words,  her . assertion  that  .based  on  the  investigation 

they  have  made,  it  would  be;  possible  for  a full  60-cent  lunch  to  be 
provided  free  or  at  reduced  prices  to  any  needy  child  in  this  school 
district.  ^ . .. 

Do  you  think  that’s  a handful  of  fish  and  a basket  of  bread,  or  is 
that  not;  su^antial  help?  . 

Dr,  Plucker.  Senator,  I think,  we  liave  to  recognize  history  just  a 
little  bit,  and  we  haye  beeninyolved  in  programs  of  this  kind,  ! have 
personally  been  involved  in  them  for,:  as  I said,  some  17  or  18  years, 
I.  have  a great  deal  of  respect  for  the. information  that  Mi's,  Ivitterman 
has  and,  as  I mentionea  in  my  previous  remarks,  w’e  did  have  last 
week,  in  fact,  last  Friday,:Some  indication  that  the  regulations  would 
be  .changed  .so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  more  than  a basket 
of  bread  and  a handifnl  of  lish  and,  very  frankly,  we  hope  this  is 
exactly  the  w’ay  it  will  work  oiit.  To  date,  we  haven’t  seen  any- 
thing on  it,  but  we  did  have,  as  I,  {mentioned  a page  or  two  back^ 
the  commimi cations  last  w’eek  that  this  might  indeed  bo : possible, 
and  if  it  is,  then  certainly can  move  ahead  at  a much  more  rapid 
rate  than  we  have  been  able  to  ^o  in  the  past.  Hopefully  this  is  one  out. 
And  so  I am  sjwing  just  exactly  that,  that  we  respectfully  request  that 
th^  members  of  this  committee,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stal  es, 
carefully  consider  the  possibility  of  being  r^ponsible  for  their  own 
acts,  and  if  that’s  .what  ,Ave  are. going  to  do,  that’s  fine,  w’e  are  for  it 
100  percent,  .but  up  to  this  point  it  has  not  been  done. 

I would  like  to  make  a couple  other  suggestions.  If  the  laAv  con- 
templates the  provision  of  a free  or  reduced-price  lunch  for  every 


cliild  whose  parent  oi’ guard i an  indicates  a need,  that  Congr^s  under- 
write the  cost  of  that  service,  and  to  do  so  iii  full,  and  that  if  the 
regulation  is,  in  fact,  what  was  discussed  this  morning,  then  per- 
haps that's  step  No.  1. 

Senator  McGoverx.  Now,  Dr.  Pluckcr,  that's  precisely  what  Con- 
gress has  done. 

Dr.  Pluckku.  That’s  fine. 

Senator  INIcGovern.  Under  these  hew  regulations.  That’s  the  point 
I am  trying  to  make,  tlnit  tlie  Congress  has  uhadc  it  possible,  and  the 
Dej)ai-tment  of  Agi-iculturc  laas  so  interpreted  the  law,  so  that  if  nec- 
essary a district  can  draw  the  full  cost  of  providing  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches. 

Dr.  PnucKKR.  That’s  right,,  as  of  last  Friday  it  is  my  under- 
standing. . 

Senator  McGoverx.  Yes,  but,  nevertheless,  I think  the  law  was 
passed  some  months  ago.  We  are  going  to  see  very  shortly  here  in 
testimony  from  a school  district  that  has  found  ways  to  get  this  job 
done.  I think  it  does  require  some  effort  on  the  paat  of  local  officials 
to  take  ad\  antage  of  these  programs. 

Dr.  Plucker.  Yes.  One  doesn’t  heed  to  take  advantage,  of  evciy- 
tliing  that’s  available,  but  up  until  last  Friday  it  simply  was  hot  avail- 
able. You  see,  it  does  take  a little  bit  of  time  to  organize  to  feed  several 
thousand  children,  and  it  does  take  some  more  commitment  than  merely 
good  will  or  encouragement.  It  takes  a firm  commitment,  and  appar- 
ently this  is  what  is  now  being  donc^  and  I think  it  is  a commendable 
thing  that  finally  regulations  are  being  interpreted  in  such  a way  as 
to  provide  a firm  commitment  on  ^yhich  a school  district  can  then,  of 
course,  take  action,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  action  committing 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  when  you  really  have  noth- 
ing very  substantial  ahd  substantive  on  which  to  base  that  commitment. 

There  ai-e  a couple  of  other  suggestions  I’d  like  to  make,  and  one 
is  particularly  in  the  field  of  construction.  If  the  construction  of  spe- 
cial facilities  for  emergency  food  service  is  necessaiy  to  fulfill  these 
goals,  then  at  least  75  percent  of  those  costs  ought  to  be  paid  by  Con- 
gress. Or  if  it  is  n^essary  to  lease  facilities  for  it,  which  might  be  an 
alternative,  we  think  we  would  be  able  to  function  much  more  ade- 
quately if  those  funds  were  available. 

Then  third,  I would  like  to  suggest  actually  that  we  make  a rather 
extensive  revision  of  the  entii-e  system,  so  that  local  food  services  could 
be  operated  on  a truly  efficient  and  businesslike  basis.  If  it  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  limehes  for  needy. children, 
then  I believe  that  it  would  be  mneh'more  efficient  and  far  less  expen- 
sive, simply  to  permit  school  cafeterias  to  operate  as  a service  facility, 
and  for  the  welfare  department  brother  agency  to  pay  for  the  lunches 
of  indigent  families;  either  through'  a free  or  reduced-price  meal  ticket 
or  outright  hieal  purchase.  If  a system  of  that  kind  could  be  estab- 
lished, I think  it  would  sharply  recliicc.  the  waste  of  literally  tons  of 
food  that’s  now  being  thrown  out  into  the  garbage,  and  it  could  reduce 
the  costs  of  an  anny  of  persons  needed  to  administer  the  present  moss 
with  no  insult  to  the  army  intended,  and  I think  it  could  provide  serv- 
ices, to  all  children,  wdiethcr  they  be  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  be  liim- 
gry  or  sated  or  whether  they  be  ori  a diet  or  whether  they  be  gluttons. 

Thank  you.  ; ' 
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Si*J\ator  McGov3*:rn.  Dr.  Pluckor,  I sec  a fimdaniental  assumption  in 
your  testimony  witli  vogard  to  tlie  feeding  of  schoolchildren,  and  I 
think  you  sumnnarize  it  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  statement^  when, 
if  I interpret  it  properly  what  you  arc  saying,  it  is  not  proper  to  mclude 
the  feeding  of  .schoolchildren  as  a function  of  tlie  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, that  this  is  really  a welfai'c  function. 

Dr.  Pldcker.  I think  that  is  a misunderstanding.  I think  there 
has  to  be  a clarification  of  the  financing  of  that  activity,  and  at  the 
j)ri^sent  time,  with  the  extreme  limitation  of  funding  for  educational 
))urposos,  it  becomes  necessary  then  to  determine  what  the  sources  of 
funds  should  be  Jor  the  serving  of  other  human  needs,  and  there  are 
rather  extensive  human  needs  in  many. fields,  whether  they  be  medical 
or  whether  they  be  for  food  or  whether  they  be  for  clothing.  As  an 
illustration,  someone  in  the  session  this  morning  mentioned  billion 
worth  of  title  I funds  being  available  for  serving  of  lunches.  Obviously 
the  title  I people  have  determined  that  they  arc  going  to  be  rather 
liardnosed  about  the  whole  field  of  trying  to  meet  needs,  whether  they 
bc‘-  for  limclies  or  clothing  or  whatever  other  they  might  be.  I think  it  is 
a matter  of  trying  to  identify:  where  the  funds  are  coming  from, 
Senatoi*. 

S(uiator  ]\IcGovekx.  What  I am  puzzled  hy^  you  say  that  you  are 
willing  to  accept  Federal  funding  in  order  to  feed  all  of  the  children, 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  put  on  a truly  efficient  businesslike  basis. 

Dr.  PuucKER.  Yes. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  then  you  suggest  the  way  to  do  that  is  to 
t l ansfcr  it  to  the  welfare  department. 

Dr.  Plucker.  Oh,  no. 

Sejiator  McGovern.  Yes.  Your  statement  says  “tlie  welfare  depart- 
ment or  other  agency  to  pay  for  the  lunches  of  indigent  families.” 
Wily  do  you  think  tlie  welfare  department  can  handle  this  financing 
on  a more  businesslike  basis  than  the  department  of  public  instruction 
in  the  .schools? 

Dr.  Plucker.  No,  I didn't  say  that  tlicy,  would  handle  the  provision 
of  food  services  at  all.  I am  simply  saying  that  if  we  want  to  purchase 
limclies,  they  can  be  purchased  any  way  that  you  want  to,  but  when 
we  try  to  manage  them  in  tlie  way  tliat  we  do,  witli  every  conceivable 
way  of  manipulating  financing,  it  makes  an  extremely  complex 
arrangement.  . . * 

What  I am  suggesting  is  that  if  school  districts,  were  in  a position 
to  maintain  and  operate  food  service  facilities  with,  the  option  of 
the  govenimental  agencies,  be  it  welfajre  or  whoever,  to  i>urcliase 
lunches  for  anybody  they  want  to  purcliase  them  for,  it  would  sim- 
plify the  whole  operation,  and  not  necessarily  change  it  a great  deal. 

Senator  McGovern.  I am  not. really  ti’ying  to  be  obstreperous,  but 
I don't  follow  your  logic  as  to  why  that  is  going  to  produce  a more 
efficient  or  businesslike  operation;  The  funds  are  now  provided  by 
tlie  Federal  Government,  and  they  are  provided  through  the  liepart- 
ment  of  education  in  the  States,  they  are  provided  under  the  school 
limcli  pi*ogranis,  on  the  assumption  that  a well-fed  child  can  be  better 
educated.  Now,  I am  sure  you  operate  a physical  education  program 
in  your  schools  hero  on  the  theoiy  that  a child  that  gets  adequate 
exercise  will  be  a better  student  and  a better  citizen.  I don’t  know 
why  the  same  kind  of  logic  doesn’t  a^^ply  with  I’eference  to  the 
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initritioiial  health  of  that  child.  What  good  docs  it  do  to  try  to  build 
his  muscles  up  in  the  gymnasium  if  his  stomach  is  empty? 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  Well,  we  really  aren't  talking  about  the  same  tiling. 
I am  sorry  you  are  misunderetanding  what  I am  saying. 

All  I am  saying  is  that  if  a school  food  service  facility  were  free 
to  develop  a lunch  program ‘in  wliich  children  might  very  well  have 
some  choice,  in  which  tliey  might  very  well  be  given  a sendee  Avhicli 
they  desire,  rather  than  being  put  through  a set,  regulated  regimen, 
we’d,  end  up  with  a food  service  program  that  seiwes  the  needs  and 
desires  of  diildren,  rather' than  the  tons  of  garbage  which  you  can 
check  out  at  any  school  cafeteria  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Senator  McGovEi?3sr.  Well,  mabe  I am  missing  some  point  here. 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  I think  you  are.  Senator,  and  I am  sorry  I can't  make 
it  clear  to  3^011,  but  let  me  just  illustrate  it. 

If  you  and  I were  to  go  today  to  some  place  where  we  desired  to  break 
bread  together,  I am  sure  that  it  would  be  a delightful  experience 
in  wihich  you  would  choose  to  eat  one  thing  and  I would  choose  to  cat 
another,  and  it  doesn’t  become  a particular  proiblem.  But  if  by  a rule 
and  regulation  you  and  I go  to  bi'eak  bread  together  and  we  must 
both  confonn  to  a set  patteni,  not  because  you  are  hungiy  and  Tm 
not,  or  I’m  hungry  ana  you  are  not,  but  we’ve  both  got  to  have  tlic 
set  pattern,  and  these  are  re^ilations  laid  down  for  us  arbitrarily, 
we  have  some  real  problems.  >Vhat  I am  really  saying,  I guess,  this 
really  isn’t  too  serious  a proiblem,  given  a greater  flexibility,  I am 
comnneed  that  school  lunch  services  can  do  a better  job  of  serving 
children  than  they  are  doing  now.  Tliat’s  all.  That’s  a rather  simple 
point. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  I miess  whea-e  my  difference  with  you 
would  take  place  is  the  formula  that  you  are  suggesting  for  securing  a 
better  school  lunch  program.  I tlunk  the  more  we  see  an  adequate 
school  lunch  program  for  all  children,  including  those  wdio  can’t 
afford  |x)  pay  it,  as  an:  important  part  of  the  educational  process,  the 
better  job  we  are  going  to  do,  both  in  educating  our  diildren  and  in 
providing  them  with  the  kind  of  healthy  bodies  they  need  to  be  useful 
citizens.  ^ 

I think  the  basic  difference  in  your  statement  and  what  comes 
through  with  these  witnesses  that  we  heard  earlier  is  that  you  really 
se^  to  see  the  feeding  of  poor  children  as  a welfare  function  rather 
than  an  obligation  of  the  schools,  and  that’s  where  I would  liave  to 
take  issue  with  you.  < - 

Senate  Dole,  j i ? 

Senator  Dole,  You  may  have  discussed  this.  Dr.  Plucker,  in  30111’ 
statement,  but  I am  wondering  with  the  approval  of  the  bond  issue, 
some  $24  million  and  the  suggested  demolition  and  modemizing  of 
some  of  the  buildings,  that’s  a plan  that  may  consume  between  7 and 
lOyears. 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  I wouldn’t  really  anticipate  that  it  would  take  tliat 
much  time. 

Senator  Dole.  5 years? 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  T^hat  would  be  quite  realistic,  within  that. 

Senator  Dole.  Well,  whatever  your  time  period  is,  if  in  the  interim 
there  are  funds  available  through  State  and  Federal  sources,  can  there 
be  a program  implemented  to  take  care  of  these  schools  that  are  not 


presently  served  by  hot  lunches?  Do  3"ou  envision  any  programs  so  ve 
don't  ha^•e  to  wait  for  that  o-year  period  to  pass  ? 

Dr.  Pi/UCKER.  I think  in  most  cases  the  answer  to  your  question 
would  be  yes.  lliere  may  be  a few  isolated  situations  where  it  would  be 
particularly  difficult,  but  in  vie^y  of  the  apparent  recognition  of  the 
financial  pi'oblems  involved,  and  the  willingness  to  assume  the  ies|K)n- 
sibility  for  the  cost  of  those  programs,  I think  then  certainly  it  will  bo 
possible  for  us  to  move  in  the  direction  of  establishing  interim  arrange- 
ments, yes.  I don’t  see  too  many  problems  with  tliat,  other  than,  you 
know,  some  mechanical  ones  that  are  going  to  take  a little  bit  of  time 
to  do.  But  one  cannot  veiy  well  announce  a new  program  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  then  start  on  Monday  morning  with,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program. 

Senator  Dole.  There  ha^•e  been  some,  I think  four  now  schools,  pro- 
grams included  in  four  different  schools  in  the  past  several  months. 

Dr:  Pltjcker.  Yes. 

Senator  Doij2.  Are  there  any  others  in  the  process?  Do  you  have  any 
i:)ij)eline,  so  to  speak  ? 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  Yes,  there  are. 

Senator  Dole.  How  many  do  you  have  ? 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  At  least  two  of  the  larger  ones  we  would  hope  to 
get  moving  on.  I don’t  know  whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  it  done  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  curitint  school  term,  which  is  really  only  about  2i^, 
o months  away,  but  those  are how  in  process  of  being  worked  out.  We 
did  have,  of  course  as  you  know,  the  four  that  were  established,  and 
they  weiTi  a trial  program.  It  was  very  clear  in  the  establishment  of 
them  that  those  four  programs  in  a period  of  approximately  a month 
were  operating  about  $8,000  in  the  hole.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  some 
kind  of  an  indication  of  a ^yay‘to  meet  that  sort  of  an  obligation,  we 
were  not  in  a position  to  expand  very  mucli  mor^. 

Now  with  the  change  that  has  been  announced,  hopefully  we  can 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  implementing  several  additional  pro- 
gi*ams,  and  two  of  those  are  now  oh  the  boards. 

Senator  Dole.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  unofficially,  another  city 
that  has  been  mentioned,  that  OEO  was  able  to  provide  more  capability 
than  the  $5,000  that. Mr.  Cornelius  mentioned  this  morning.  I am  not 
certain  just  what  your  share  would  be.  Then  there  was  some  mention 
earlier  this  morning  of  $15,000  from  the  model  cities  program.  That 
hasn’t  been  approved  as  I understand. 

Dr.  Plucker.  Yes.  I think  it  should  be  noted  that  the  model  cities 
area,  as  was  pointed  out  this  morning,  did  not  in  its  first  planning  year, 
which  was  last  year,  did  not  identify  this  as  one  of  the  needs  whidi  the}^ 
considered  particularly  significant.  Then  when  we  did  begin  the  plan- 
ning of  the  four  programs  now  in  i^rogress,  they  did  hope  to  give  us 
some  assistance  on  it,  it  wasn’t  possible  for  them  to  do  so  and,  in  fact, 
their  planning  board  has  not  yet  agreed  that  these  are  priority  items. 

Senator  Dole.  I think  the  record  should  indicate,  I am  sure  your 
statement  does,  that  you  aren’t  objecting  to  implementation  oi  the 
progi'am  in  all  the  schools  in  your  district,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Plucker.  Veiy  definitely.'  We  have  committed  ourselves  to 
doing  so,  and  certainly  at  the  most  rapid  rate  that  we  can  possibly  get 
funds  to  finance  it. 

Senator  Dole.  I think  the  problem,  as  you  indicated  initially,  there 
is  a problem  in  this  district. 
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Dr.  Pi.rcKKK.  Quite  clearl}'. 

Senator  DoXvii:.  And  M*e  want  to  help  resolve  it  if  we  can.  One  resolu- 
tion, as  you  have  indicated,  would  be  additional  funds,  and  those  funds, 
maybe  as  recently  as  last  Friday,  at  least  there  may  some  of  those 
funds  made  available.  If  those  funds  were  made  available,  then  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  in  due  course,  knowing  it  wdll  take  some  time,  it  is 
as  easy  for  us  to  talk  about  doing  it,  but  there  are  only  three  of  ns  and 
tliere  are  how  many  thousand  children,  so  it  takes  some  time  to  imple- 
ment tlie  program,  to  get  the  equipment,  but  thei'e  is  a possibility  even 
if  yon  had  the  money  you  might  be  able  to  implement  this  program  in 
nearly  eveay  school  by  the  next  school  year  ? 

Dr.  Pi.rcicKu.  Well,  we  are  certainly  going  to  examine  everj’ 
way  possible  to  move  it  along.  I would  not  this  morning  want  to  just, 
yon  know,  off  the  cuff,  on  the  basis  of  a piece  of  information  that  came 
out  on  Friday,  say  on  Monday  that  we  will  have  the  problem  solved 
in  (>,  S,  10  weeks  or  whatever  the  time  might  be. 

Senator  Dolk.  I think  I have  made  it  clear  to  you  and  otlier  witnesses 
this  isn't  an  adversary  proceeding,  there  is  no  one  on  trial  here,  but 
we  have  the  responsibility  in  the  Congress,  since  it  does  involve  Fed- 
eral funds,  to  determine  first  of  all  if  the  funds  can  be  used  effectively 
and,  second,  if  there  is  a need,  not  just  for  additional  funds,  but  for  im- 
provements in  the  progi*am.  I think  I have  a philosophy  which  in- 
dicates yon  just  don't  solve  everything  with  Federal  dollars,  and  we 
cun  ap])i*opviate  all  the  monies  someone  might  think  we  needed  and 
still  not  solve  the  problem  in  Wyandotte  County  or  District  No. 
500  or  in  any  other  area  in  America,  but  there  is  a need  in  this  area, 
you  recognize  it,  we  want  to  more  fidly  appreciate  not  only  your 
pa'oblem  by  the  problem  of  those  who  testified  earlier  in  an  effort  to 
itisolve  them,  and  that’s  as  fair  a statement  as  I can  make. 

Dr.  Pluck™,  I think  we  want  to  veewnize  it  in  terms  of  objec- 
tive. I don't  think  that  there  is  any  significant  difference  in  point  of 
vieu*.  There  is  always  a problem  sp  long  as  we  are  looking  for  funds 
to  finance  any  kind  of  program,  whether  that  be  a progi'am  for  the 
defense  department  or  whether  it  be  the  educational  programs. 

Incidentally,  I might  point  put  here  that  while  u*c  arc  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  providing  for  a particular  physical  need 
of  children,  we  ai’e  equally  concerned  with  the  inadequacy  of  funds 
for  meeting  the  general  educational  heeds  of  children,  that  go  beyond 
moi*cly  the  matter  of  solving  the  question  of  physical  needs. 

Senator  Dole.  The  operation  has  never  been  a profitmaking  one, 
has  it? 

Dr.  Plucker.  Pardon  me  ? < 

Senator  Dole.  The  school  lunch  operation  has  never  been  a profit- 
making one  for  your  district,  has  it? 

Dr.  Plucker.  Not  in  the  general  sense  that  we  think  of  a profit, 
but  ceiiiainly  it  has  carried  its  own  weight  in  the  past,  yes. 

Senator  Dole.  Have  the  excess  funds  been  plowed  back  into  the 
operation  ? 

Dr.  Plucker.  Any  funds  acciiimdated  from  the  opei’ation  have 
been  used  in  the  food  service  program  itself.  That  is,  it  doesn’t  finance 
any  other  kind  of  activity  for  the  school  or  the  school  district.  Ob- 
viously, it  would  not  in  any  way  support  tlic  extracuiTicular  activi- 
ties of  a school  or  anything  of  that  sort,  no. 
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Soiiiitor  T )(U,K.  Tliiuik  you. 

Scuiator^Ic’GovKiix.  Senator  Bellnion. 

Senator  Bku.mon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  ('hainnan. 

l)r.  PluelvLU’,  on  ])agc*«  11  and  V2  of  your  statonuuit  you  say  that  “The 
limits  on  budgets  and  expenditures  for  Kansas  school  districts  make 
the  ])i*o vision  of  supplemental  funds  from  local  tax  sources  ini- 
p()S.sil)le,-'  and  yet  Mr.  Cornelius  said  in  his  testimony  this  morning 
that  Avhereas  in  Kansas  City  there  'are  »^>2,000  students,  only  5,000 
])arti(*.i])ating  in  the  school  lunch  program, , and  yet  in  Des  Moines, 

21.000  jiarticipate,  almost  21  ])ercent  get.a  free  lunch;  in  Fort  Wayne, 
20,000.  a similar  size  district.  20.000  participate,  almost  8 percent  get 
a fj*ee  lunch. 

Do  you  think  there  is  something  else  keeping  you  from  doing  a tetter 
job  here^  Comparing  what  you  are  doing  and  what  has  been  done  in 
other  areas,  it  makes  me  wonder  if  it  is  a lack  of  ability  as  yow  mention 
in  your  statement,  or  whether  maybe  there  arc  some  other  reasons. 

Dr.  Pi.ucKKit.  I think.  Senator,  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
major  disj^arity  grows  out  of  the  historical  background  in  which  a 
cojniminity  such  as  this  one  grew  up  ixs  a relatively  compact  cominu- 
iiity,  based  on  a very  narrow  neighborhood  school  concept  in  wlaich 
cliildren  generally  wenthome  for  lunch. : 

Senator  Bkulmox.  Then  you  say  that  you  do  \n\ve  the  resourct“^’ 
to  do  a better  job  ? 

Dr.  Pj.,rcivKK.  I don’t  say  that,  no.,  There  are  other  problems  as 
well,  but  the  immediate  problems  of  resources  are  a little  bit  different. 

Fiist  of  all,  you  have  the  situation  that  developed  historically. 
Now  the  (juestion  is  how  do  you  get  out  of  itj  so  to  speak,  how  can  we 
move  from  that  point.  ' 

Tile  State  of  Kansas  did  some  rather  interesting  things  about  a year 
or  two  ago.  They  adopted  legislation  which  said,  in  effect,  that  a 
.school  district  may  not  increase  its  revenue  from  local  tax  sources  by 
one  dime  from  1 year  to  the  next,  and  it  may  increase  its  budget  no 
more  than  5 percent.  Now,  of  course  if  you  can  figure  out  how  you 
increase  your  budget  by  5 percent  without  increasing  your  revenue 
by  a dime,  well,  you  know,  we  all  try  to  manipulate  those  figures,  but 
in  fact  that’s  what  the  State  legislature  did,  and  so  wjnit  I am  merely 
saying  is  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there  simply  are  no  local  tax 
funds  available  to  support  new  and  additional  programs.  . 

Senator  Bkll:mon.  Then  your  problem  in  Kansas  City  i.s  general  over 
the  whole  State  of  Kansas,  is  that  right,  as  far  as  these  problems  are 
(*oncemed?  In  other  words,  is  the. situation  you  describe  here  in  which 

25.000  students  out  of  50,000  participate  in  the  school  lunch  program, 
is  that  general  across  the  State  of  Kansas? 

Dr.  Pj.uckkk.  No,  no.  There  are  rallying  situations. 

Senator  Bellivion.  You  are  apparently  using  your  resources  in  some 
other  way  by  choick 

Dr.  Plucker.  Yes.  I would  have  to  say  this,  iii  looking  again  at 
history.  The  total  expenditures  per,  child  for  public  education  in  this 
school  district  have  been  either  at  the  bottom  or  the  lowest,  or  almost 
the  lowest,  for  any  school  district  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  that  has 
been  a pattern  that  has  existed  for.  a good  many  years,  because  of  many 
factors,  including  the  fact  that  the  State  has  adopted  State  support 
formulas  which  discriminate  against  districts  like  this  one;  including 
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the  fact  that  we  do  have  a heav,y,  general  tax  burden  throughout  the 
community  for  the  su])port  of  many  community  and  municipal  serv- 
ices, and  for  many  other  reasons.  Consequently,  this^jchool  district  has 
been  operating  at  the  poverty  level  in  financing  itself  for  many,  many 
years. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Dr.  Plucker,  I am  not  going  to  pursue  this  any 
further,  but  I would  like  to  just  ask  one  question.  In  your  testimony, 
in  your  concluding  paragraph  you  seem  to  be  stating  a preference  for 
an  a la  carte  system  as  opposed  to  the  class  A. 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  That’s  correct. . 

Senator  Bellmon.  If  such  an  a la  carte  system  were  used,  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  necessaiy  for  the  school  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  helping  children  choose  a nutritious,  balanced  diet. 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Do  you  in  your  school  system  make  this  kind  of 
effort  to  teach  nutrition  ? 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  I think  we  do  and  I think  we  can,  yes. 

Senator  Bellmox.  The  evidence  is  that  when  the  a la  carte  program 
is  followed,  the  children  generally  don’t  choose  a balanced  diet,  tliey 
prefer  foods  that  are  deficient  in  many  of  the  nutrients.  Do  you  feel 
you  can  overcome  this  problem? 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  Well,  I think  one  has  to  recognize  that  children 
have  different  eating  habits  and  patterns.  The  fact  that  a child  does  not 
necessarily  eat  a large,  full  meal  lunch  like,  you  know,  we  used  to  do 
back  on  the  farm  at  noon,  just  because  a child  doesn^  do  that  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  that  that  child  is  not  being  well  fed. 

In  other  words,  he  may  have  a diet  pattern  that  does  not  include  a 
big  meal  at  noon.  I don’t.  I personally  do  not. 

Senator  Bellmox.  We  have  this  group  of  photographs,  which  you 
probably  haven’t  seen. 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  Yes,  I ha ve  seen  them. 

Senator  Bellmox.  The.se  show  many  of  the  childi'en  who  could  have 
bought  fruit  or  milk  but  they  have  bought  corn  chips  and  potato  chips 
or  candy  bars. 

Dr.  Pltjcker.  Frankly,  I think  that  would  be  a very  poor  way  to 
teach,  but  at  a school  where  you  can  provide,  you  don’t  provide  that 
type  of  thing,  but  by  providing  nutritious  food,  I think  you  can  do  a 
good  job  of  teaching  children  how  to  eat. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Would  it  be  out  of  line  to  ask  jou  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  some  sample  of  the  kind  of  nutntional  curriculum 
that  you  are  presently  using  in  your  school  ? 

Dr.  PntJCKER.  I am  sure  we  can  provide  information  for  you. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGoverx.  Thank,  you  very  much,  Mr.  Plucker,  you  and 
your  associates,  for  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Plucker.  I want  to  just  comment,  if  I‘ might,  that  Dr.  John 
Yulicli,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  had  to  leave  earlier  this 
inoming,  and  he  has  nbw  had  a‘  chance  to  come  in.  I don’t  know 
whether  he  had  to  deliver  a baby  this  morning  or  what  he  did,  but  he 
had  an  emergency  call  that  required^  him  to  leave.  Dr.  Yulich  is  at 
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t he  end  of  tlie  table.  Next  to  him  is  I)i*.  Frazer,  assistant  superintend- 
ent, and  Mrs.  Koseinary  Gammon,  our  director  of  food  services. 
Senator  McGovkrx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Dole.  Do  you  want  to  say  anj^thiiig  ? 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker  follows:) 

nKEPAKED  Statement  of  Du.  O.  L.  Plucker,  Superintendent  op  Scu.ools, 
Unified  School  District  No.  500,  Kansas  City,  K.vns.. 

Tlie  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas  City»  Kansas,  was  organized  in  May  of  1SS6, 
very  shortly  after  the  city  of  Kansas  CUy,  Kansas,  wa.s  formed.  The  , city 
itself  was  organized  by  uniting  the  villages  of  Wyandotte,  Armstrong,  Armour- 
dale  and  the  previous  city  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  From  its  earliest! days  to 
its  most  recent  history,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  been  a compact  city  of  small 
homes,  generally  built  on  small  lots  and  one  which  might  best  be  described  as  a 
workingman's  tow’ll.  Throughout  the  city,  schools  were  built  to  serve  rather  inti- 
mate neighborhoods  in  which  children  maintained  a close  home  coiitact  and 
walked  home  for  lunch.  As  a consequence,  from  the  period  of  its  earliest  estab- 
li.shiuent  in  1886  through  at  least  1965,  elementary  schools  were  constructed  with 
no  provision  made  for  school  lunch  programs.  . . 

As  elementary  schools  were  built  during. the  20’s  and  30’s  and  again  during 
the  50*s,  they  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  children  would  be  eating 
lunches  at  home  and  that  teachers  should  not  be  excessively  involved  in  the 
task  of  supervision  of  pupils  during  the  lunch  hour.  This  pattern  which  was  typi- 
cal of  the  development  of  elementary  schools,  obviously,  was  not  suitable  for  the 
.iuiiior  and  senior  high  schools  iwduch  inevitably  coven  larger  geographical  areas, 
liecause  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  had  to,  cover  longer  distances 
to  attend  school,  in  each  of  these  buildings  facilities  to  provide  lunches  were 
iiLStalJcd  when  the  schools  were  built. 

It  should  be  noted,  how’qver,  that  in  each  of  those  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  lunches  provided  were  those  commonly  known  as.  a la  carte  services ; that 
i.s,  a .system  in  which  a student  had  a complete  choice  of  individual  items  rang- 
ing from  simi^le  sandwiches  to  full  meals.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  par- 
ticipation of  the  Federal  Government  in  such  programs  was  minimal  in  that 
only  iiiinimnl  suridus  commodities  were  provided  and  reimbursement  took  place 
only  under  the  special  milk  program. 

Where  there  were  special  reasons  for  doing  so,  elementary  school  children 
were  iiermitted  to  bring  their  owm  lunches  and  after  about  1965,  milk  was 
providwi  in  the  elementary  schools  under  the  special  milk  program. 

In  October  of  1967,  a major  bond  i.ssue  proposal  for  construction  of  new”  schools 
which  would  have  provided  for  establishment  of  food  service  programs  in  sub- 
stantially, all  schools  was  presented  to  voters  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  That 
proposal  was  not  approved,  thereby  making  it  Impossible  to  attack  in  any  signifi- 
cant manner  tJie  massive  backlog  of  needs  for  improvement  of  school'  buildings 
ill  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

V>.  Annexai ion  of  the  Wasliington  district 

In  January  of  1967,  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.«!a.S;:Schooi  District  was  expanded 
by  almost  100%  in  terms  of  area  and  almost  50%,  in  terms  of  pupil  enrollment 
as  a consequence  of  the  annexation  of  a layge,  previously  unincorporated  and 
randomly  developed  suburban  area  known  as  the  Washington  School  District. 
IMiat  annexation  took  place  as  a result  of  an  election, in  the  Washington  area  only. 

Prior  to  1960,  that  area  had  been  composed  of  at  least  six  totally  independent 
elementary  school  districts  overlapped  by  an  independent,, senior  high  school 
district  Because  of  (the  large  distances  involved  and  the;  complete  lack  of  side- 
walks, almost  all  pupils  in  that  area  were  transporteil  ito  and  from  ^hool.  It 
should  also  be  noted,  that  state  transiwrtation  la\ys  w-ere  w’ritten  so  as  to  pro- 
vide transportation  aid  to  districts  such  as  these  wliich  ,>yere.located  out^  of 
city  limits  and  to  prohibit  the  reimbursement  of  any  transportation  program 
within  the  city  limits,  thereby  further  complicating  the  differences  between  subur- 
ban and  urban  schools. 
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Because  of  .sj)iirse  poimlatioii,  transportation,  and  otlior  factors,  it  was  ol)- 
vionsly  not  practical  for  children  in  the  attached  area  to'go  home  for  lunch  aial 
as  those  schools  were  develoi)ed,  facilities  for  furnishing  school  lunches  were 
installed  so  that  children  could  purchase  lunches  at  school.  For  some  years 
prior  to  3907  (the  exact  number  of  years  is  not  known),  the  .sc*hools  in  the 
Washington  area  operated  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  under  which 
Federal  and  State  goveriiuient.s  furnished  .some  of  the  fuiid.s  for  the  cost  of 
children’s  lunche.s. 

The  aiiiiexatioii,  of  course,  did  not  change  the  unusual  circumstance.s  that 
existetl  in  the  Wa.sliingtou  district,  that  most  of  the  children  lived  too  far  from 
school  to  go  home  for  lunch.  For  that  rea.son.  the  Kansas  City.,  Kan.<iis.  Board  of 
Kducation  continued  to  enter  into  the  contract.s  with  the  State  Dei>artiiient  of 
Public  Instruction  pertaining  to  tho.se  schools  and  has  received  from  fed(a*al 
funds  approximately  4 cents  i)er  lunch  reinibursenieiit,  pi  as  the  varying  a in  omits 
of  assistance  provided  tlirougli  comnioditie.s*.  The  value  of  such  commoditie.s  has 
ranged  frciiii  an  average  of  2 to  5 cents  per  lunch  dejTending  upon  the  vagaries 
of  federal  purchase  policie.s  with  re.spect  to  surplu.s  foods. 

0.  Recent  ' (Jevclo}}mcnts 

During  1969  and  early  1970.  a great  deal  of  study  concerning  the  ph.v.sical 
plant  nee<iK  and  other  needs  of  the  Kansas  pity  scliopl  district  was  done.  A 
<*oinpIete  plan  for  new  school  coiistriictiou  was  developed  and  a bond  proposal 
in  . the  amount  of  24.,o  inillioir  dollars  wa.s  placed  before  voters  early  in  19T0. 

Thi.s  proposal,  in  addition  to  providing  for  construction  of  iiuinerous  l)uil(lings. 
provided  that  as  the  program  progressed,  facilities  would  also  l>e  develoi^d  to 
provide  for  school  lunch  programs  in  every  .school  in  the  .sy.stem.  This  was  to 
he  achieved  partly  through  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  older  huildings 
uhicli  had  no  such  facilities  and  partly  through  the  development  of  satellite 
feeding  programs  in  schools  in  which  kitohen  facilities,  etc.,  were  not  a reasonable 
alternative.  ' 

Also,  in  1969  a study  of  the  pos.sibilities  for  exiiaiisioii  of  the  lunch  program 
with  particular  concern  for  the  free  and  reduced  features  was  made.  Wliile 
much  of  the  data  contained  in  that  report  has  become  obsolete  becaii.se  of 
changes  in  enrolliiieiit.s,  fiiiaiiciiig  patterns  and  building  facilities,  the  rei>oi‘t 
(lemoast rates  the  problems  faced  at  that  time.  A copy  is  attached  for  the 
iiiforiiiatioii  of  the  coiiiiiiittee.  ' 

( See  Appendix  A — Free  Lunch  Program  Report. ) ^ 

' II.  CURRKXT  STATrs 

In  3970.  a newattempt  wa.s made  to  secure  voter  approval  for  the  construction 
of  new*  and  improved  schools  tUroughoiit  the  district  through  the  pas.‘«age  <»f  a 
.^24,500,000  bond  proposal.:  A copy  of  that  t>roposaI  i.s  included  here.  As  previou.sly  | 

mentioned, . included,  in  this  proposal  were  plans  for  expansion  of  school  lum-h  \ 

facilitie.s.  ^ that  substantially  the  entire  di.strict  would  have  available  fo<id  | 

seiwicC;. facilities.  ‘ ^ \ 

(See  Appendix  B — Plan  for  School  Building  Kxixnision  and  Modernization, 

KansasCity,  Kansas.  September  1969.)  “ 

Following  the  approval  of  the  construction  proj^sal,  plans  w*ere  begun  iniiiu^- 
diately  for  its  impleiiientiition.  Because  <)f  the  peculiar  situation  developing 
at  one  of  the  senior  high  sciiools  (AVasliiiigton)  in  Which  double  .sessioii.s  w^crc 
necessary  to  provide  Tor  eiiiergency  housing  of  extensive  bver-enrollments,  it  w*a.s 
possi hie  "to  c on vei* t ‘ the  kitchen  i ii  t ha t h ui  1 di n g o ir  a t eiiipora ry  ba si .s  to  ser v e 
.satellite  elementary  school  oi>eratioiis.  Therefore,  food  serving  facilities  were 
develoiied  in  the  Fairfiix,  Bryant,  Grant,  and  Douglass  schools  in  an  effort  to 
provide  programs  under  the  School  Lunch  Act  in  ’areas  having  the  higlie.st  per- 
centage of  low^-incoinC  families.  Total  co.st  of  equipment  for  these  projects, 
including  service  truck.s,  additioiuil  refrigeration  and  prei>aration  equipment.  f 

service  equipment,  tables  and  chairs,  etc.,  was  about  $103,000  of  which  federal  \ 

.sources  provided  .$77,300.  Prior  to  that  time,  early  in  1970,  a program  wa.s  e.stah-  j 
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lislied  in  the  Stowe  School  area  utilizing  the  f^iiace  in  a nearby  ciiurch  in  an 
oirort  to  experiment  witli  an  emergency  tyjje  arrangement  ami  ro  M^'Ve  an 
area  largely  populated  by  residents  of  a large  public  housing  project  (Juniper 
Gardens).  Extensive  connniinieation  with  various  <iffices  which  might  he  of 
assistance  was  carried  on  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  actual  help  was  received. 
The  general  status  of  the  problem  was  outlined  in  a letter  to  Air.  Herbert  1). 
Korex,  on  September  24,  1070.  A copy  is  attached, 

( See  Api>endix  0. ) ® 

Extensive  correspondence  with  Senator  Dole’s  office  produced  a letter  dated 
Xovember  25, 1970,  containing  the  following  statement : 

“The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that  it  is  possible  to  construct 
and  equip  a permanent  satellite  preparation  facility  to  provide  immediate  and 
long-term  food  service  to  all  children  in  all  schools  in  your  district  . . . Programs 
such  as  the  one  above  could  utilize  up  to  75%  in  nonfood  a.ssistance  fiind.s  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  would  require  a minimum  matching  of  25%  by 
the  district ...  It  is  essential  that  the  State  plan,  tiled  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  by  January  1, 1071.  takes  account  of  tiie  need  to  expand  these  programs 
in  Kansas  City  in  order  to  establish  the  level  of  Federal  assistance." 

Every  effort  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  Senator’s  letter  was  made  but  appar- 
ently there  were  some  misimderstandiiigs  regarding  the  actual  purposes  for  which 
funds  could  be  used. 

An  inquiry  by  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  dated 
Xovember  28,  to  Senator  Dole’s  office  received  the  rejily  dated  Xovember  80,  as 
follows  ; 

“The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  indieated  that  it  is  possible  to  construct 
and  equip  a pernianent  satellite  preparation  facility  to  provide  immediate  and 
long-term  food  service  to  all  children  in  all  schools  of  your  district.  USDA  has 
also  indicated  that  such  a program  could  utilize  uj)  to  75%  in  nonfood  a. ssi stance 
funds  which  would  require  a miniuiuui  matching  of  25%  by  the  district.” 

Again,  attempts  to  determine  the  accurac.v  of  the  statement  were  made  so  that 
we  could  proceed  promptly  with  necessary  applications  to  ‘‘con.strnct  and  equip  a 
permanent  satellite  preparation  facility.” 

However,  on  Decembers,  we  received  an  explanatory  letter  from  Senator  Dole’s 
office  Saying : 

“This  was  no  intent  to  imply  that  Federal  funds  may  be  available  for  construc- 
tion costs  of  buildings.  The  Federal-local  matching  I mention  is  strictly  for  non- 
food assistance,  i.e.  equipment.” 

On  December  9, 1970,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  a revi.sed  policy  statement 
for  schools  .serving  lunches  under  the  terms  of  the  Xational  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  91-248.  That  policy  is  attached.  (See  Appeiulix  D — Policy  State- 
ment for  All  Schools  of  USD  #500,  etc.)* *  Under  that  policy,  programs  in  all 
schools  which  had  previously  been  functioning  under  the  School,  Lunch  Act  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  hut  a number. of  schools  which  had  previously  been  operating  as  a 
la  carte  program.s  \yere  brought  under  the  Type  A,  fully  reimbur.sed  sections  of  the 
Act.  This  meant  that  the  following  schools  changed  from  a la  carte  .service  to  Type 
A : Argentine  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Rosedale  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
Summer  High  School.  Wyandotte  High  School.  Central  Junior  High  School,  Xorth- 
east  Junior  High  School,  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  and  West  Junior  High 
School.  . , V : 

In  addition,  in  January  of  1970.  the,  following  elementary  schools  were  added 
for  operation. under,  the  terms  of  the  act;  Bryan tj  Dougla.s.s,  Fairfax,  and  Grant. 

As  required  by  the  law  and  the  policy^  proper  letters  and  application  forms  for 
fi-ee  and  reduced  price  lunches  were  sent  to  all  homes  of  children  enrolled.  Because 
of  the  time. of  implementotion  pf  the  new  program,  the  month  of  February  is  the 
first  full  month  in  which  operating  conipari.sons  can  be  made.  The  following  table 
makes  a.  comparison  of  cafeteria  operations  in  the  various  schools  for  20  days  in 
1970  and  a comparable  18-day  period  in  1971. 


’ a .See  p.  r.SI\ 

• * See  p.  0S4. 


COMPARISON  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PARTICIPATION,  FREE  AND  REDUCED  LUNCHES  AND  OPERATIONAL  GAIN-LOSS, 

FEBRUARY  1970-FEBRUARY  1971 


Average 

daily 

Averagi 

e daily. 

partidpatton  < 

free  and 

reduced 

Gain  01 

r loss 

School 

February 

1970 

February 

1971 

February 

1970 

February 

1971 

February 

1970 

February 

1971 

Argentine. , 

581 

594 

0 

105 

$834. 33 

$621. 56 

Rosedate 

398 

. 404 

0 

59  , 

468.35 

11.73 

Sumner 

461 

475 

0 

124. 

(242. 76) 

(1,  165, 20) 

Washington  2 

J,  130 

101 

. 11 

0 

1,  576.94 

(8,117,38) 

Bryant  2 

398 

246  . 

(0 

Douglass  3 

Fairfax* 

.463  ., 
231 

339  , 
82 

h 

(0 

Grant* 

226  , 

> 108 

0) 

Wyandotte 

950 

938 

131 

■ 64d  85 • 

(919. 00) 

Arrowhead*...  . . 

. 670 

24 

230.60 

Central 

658 

594  , 

158 

818. 79 

362. 70 

Coronado* 

975 

, 653 

13 

44 

723;  03 

(341. 62) 

Vernon 

80 

■ 123 

24 

73 

(«) 

Northeast 

........  919 

793 

0 

441 

493.  55 

(732.28) 

Northwest 

748 

749 

0 

189 

1,662.  82 

(56.38) 

West 

459 

334  . 

25 

618. 07 

8.97 

Bethel 

246 

260 

■ 5 

6 

32.83 

29.21 

Hazel  Grove 

410 

446 

4 

42 

• 289.61 

■ 48. 57 

Claude  Huyck.. 

259  • 

273 

1 

6 

465.  19  ‘ 

‘ 252.31 

J.  F.  Kennedy 

263 

271 

0 

11 

395.37 

(210. 08) 

Lindbergh 

. 291 

. 301 

9 

52 

20. 74 

5.17 

Stony  Point  North 

476 

■ 535 

2 

■ 35' 

636. 74 

460. 64 

Stony  Point  South 

........  -355 

335 

3 

9 ■ 

415: 29 

310.33 

Stowe  ? 

120 

209 

21 

■ 156 

(1,258. 27) 

(744.'55) 

Vance 

249 

266 

0 

15 

159.38 

106,12 

Welborn..' 

550 

571' 

10 

52 

357.63 

(66.75) 

White  Church 

201 

211 

5 

22 

(209.65) 

(304.01) 

Total 

10,779 

11,  474 

108 

2,554 

8,898.83 

(10,  209.34) 

Comparable  total  

9,649 

9,385  ■ 

97 

1,  755 

7, 321.89 

(2, 322:  56) 

I Average  daily  parlicipatlon  Includes  adults  served. 

= Washington  on  split  sessions,  limited  food  service  in  February  1971.  .■ 

^Schools  that  did  not  have  food  service  in  February  1970. 

< Washington  is  the  central  kitchen  for  Bryant,  Douglass,  Fairfax  and  Grant.  The  "gain  or  loss'*  is  shown  as  a total 
under  Washington.  ' 

^ The  decrease  In  participation  is  due  to  the.decrease  in  enrollment  with  the  transfer  of  9th  grade  students  to  Washington. 

0 Coronado  is  the  central  kitchen  for  Vernon.  The  "gain  pr  loss"  is  inclpded  .under  Coronado. 

^ Stowe's  Food  Service  was  not  in  operation  in  February  1970.  The  figures  from  May  1970,  were  used.  . . 

> Comparable  totals  include  the  schools  which  were  in  operation  full  scale  both  years  arid  Stowe. 

An  analysis  of  the  table  indicates  ^veral  facts.  First,  in  schools  where  a 
change  from  a la  carte  to  the  Type  A,  free  and  i^ticed,'  rdmbtirsed  lunch  pro- 
gram was  made,  the  tbtal  participation  did  riot  change  significantly  and  in  some 
cases,  there  was  an  actual  decline  in  participation.  Second,  in  most  schools,  the 
number  of  lunches  served  without  charge  or  at  r^uced  prices  increased  draina- 
lically;  and  thirds  the  operating  expends  far  exceed  total  income  including 
reimbursement  from  School  Lunch  funds  with' a resulting  operating  loss  in  excess 
of  .$9,000  for  18  days.  If  such  an  operating  loss  were  projected,  over  an  180-scliool 
day  period,  ob\*iously,  the  operating  loss  vrbuld  be  approaching  $100,000  or  more. 

Because  of  the  clearly  established  fact  that  the  program  In  Kansa.s  City  can- 
not continue  with  losses  of  tlie 'magnitude  experienced  during  the  first  month  of 
operation  on  the  new  policy,  informal' appfeals  for  additional  assi^ance  were 
made  to  the  State  Departiri^nt  of  Ed.ucatiori,  School  Lunch  Divisibn,  on  March 
4.  1071. ■ On  March' 9,  we  were  informed  by  Miss  Ruby  Scholz,  State  Director  of 
School  ■ Lunch,  that  there  are  possible  additional  funds  which  her  office  boukl 
provide  and  which,  we  hope,  will  put  the  operation  on  a sound  basis  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1970-71  school  year.  Application.s  for  such  aid  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Further  analysis  of  experience  during  the  month  of  March  will  be  made 
early  in  April. 

Further  information  regarding  plans  and  programs  is  contained  in  a press 
release  date<i  February  19. 1071,  and  attached. 

( See  Appendix  B. ) ® 
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• n See  p.  687. 
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III.  SERIOUS  CO.NCER.NS 

A.  Projected  pia7is  for  expansion 

It  is  anticipated  that  U.S.D.  #500  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
execution  of  its  total  plan  for  construction  of  new  school  facilities.  As  those 
projects  are  moved  forward,  facilities  for  school  lunch  service  will  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  them.  Maximum  use  will  be  hiade  of  all  Fedenii  funds  available 
for  equipment  of  new  and  expanded  facilities.  Upon  completion  of  the  projected 
building  program,  all  schools  will  have  food  service  facilities  available.  The 
methods  by  which  lunches  may  be  served  and  linanced  will,  of  course,  dei>end 
upon  what  alternatives  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  may  devise  and  upon  the  liscal 
realities  which  must  be  faced. 

B.  Operational  prospects 

Unless  a way  is  found  to  provide  greatly  increased  financial  assistance  to  cover 
operating  expenses  of  the  Federal  School  Lunch  Urogram  In  areas  having  a liigli 
density  of  children  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  the  i)i*ogram  will 
be  bankrupt  by  the  end  of  May  1971,*  and  no  amount  of  construction  of  facilities 
will  revive  it,  This  would  leave  the  district  no  alternative  but  to  develop  a food 
service  program  on  a fully  self-supporting  basis,  indeiiendent  of  the  control 
provisions  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  current  patterns  of  reimbursement  coupled  with  the  manda- 
tory openhanded  free  lunch  policies  result  In  an  oj>eration  which,  while  ,i)erhaps 
adequate  in  a normal  community,  is  doomed  to  financial  disaster  in  areas  having 
liigh  concentrations  of  families  depending  upon  various  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance. Approval  of  a higher  rate  of  reimbursement  may  provide  the  needed  relief. 
However,  .no  information  regarding  the  adequacy  of  such  funding  for  the 
1971-72  school  year  Is  available’  since  the  full  impact  of  new  programs  in  all  of 
the  larger  districts  of  the  state  is  totally  unknown. 

2.  The  limits  on  budgets  and  expenditures  for  Kan^s  school  districts  make  the 
provision  of  supplemental,  funds  from  local  tax  sources  impossible. 

3.  Operation  of  provisions  of  the  School  Lunch  Act  which  have  as  their  objec- 
tive, the  .requirement  that  the  state  shall  pi*ovide  certain  matching  funds  to 
maintain  the  lunch  pi*ogram  pose  another  real  threat  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  present  session  of  the*  Kansas  Legislature  has  given  no  indication  that 
it  has  any  intention  of  meeting  federal  requirements  in  this  regard,  It  is  my  iiiuler- 
stariding  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  followed,  there  will  be  a reduction  in 
reimbursement  in  the  amount  of  about  5 cents  per  lunch  on  all  Tyi>e  A lunches 
served.  This  would  amount  to  over  $100,000  additional  loss  in.  a year  of  operation 
or  over  $200,000  per  year  when  coupled  with  already  discussed  problems.  This 
problem  is  discussed  in  detail  in  a memorandum  from  the  School  Lunch  Division 
of  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education  dated  February  17,  1971. 

( See  Appendix  F. ) ® 

IV,  SUGGESTIONS 

Although  there  may  be  no  clear  answ^er  to  all  the  problems  involved,  it  siiould 
be  clear  that  this  district  has  no  quarrel  with  the  objective  of  making  certain  that 
every  child  is  properly  fed,  clothed  and  housed.  We  would  also  encourage  every 
effort  to  assure  every  child  the  security  of  a loving  home  life  and  the  medical  care 
he  needs.  ' . 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  provide  the  resources  so  that  schools  can 
assume  responsibility  for  providing  any  or  all  of  these  worthy  services,  we  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  do  so  for  we,  too,  share  a deep  and  abiding  concern  for  all 
children.  We  do,  however,  resent  the  cynicism  with  which  we  have  literally  been 
asked  to  feed  the  multitudes  with  a handful  of  fish,  and  <a  basket  of  bread. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  reque.st  that  the  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  of  the  tJhited  States  carefully  consider  the  possibility  of  being 
responsible  for  its  own  acts  and  that  to  further  their  implementation  they  con- 
sider one  or  more  of  the  following  alternatives:  ‘ 

•1,  If. -the  law  contemplates  the  provision  of  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch  for 
every  child  who.se  parent  or  guardian  indicates  a need,  that  Congress  underwrite 
in  fuirthe  co.st  of  all  meals  so  served. 

2.  If  construction  of  special  facilities  for  emergency  food  service  is  necessary  to 
fulfill  congre-ssional  goals,  tliat  at  least  75%  of  such  costs  be  paid  by  Coiigres.s. 
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3.  It:  is  further  suggested  that  the  entire  system  be  revised  so  that  tthe  local 
food  service  could  be  opera t(  d on  a truly  ellicient  and  businesslike  basis.  If  it  is 
the  objective  of  the  Federal  Government  to  iJurchase  lunches  for  needy  children. 
1 believe  it  would  be  much  more  efficient  and  far  less  expensive  simply  to  permit 
school  cafeterias  ito  operate  as  a .service  facility  and  for  the  welfare  department 
or  other  agency  to  pay  for  the  Innches  of  indigent  families  either  through  a free 
or  reduced  price  meal  tiektit  or  outright  meal,  purchase.  Such  a system  could 
sharply  re<luce  the  waste  of  tons  of  food  now.  being  thrown  in  the  garbage,  could 
reduce  costs  of  the  army  of  i)ersons  needed  to  administer  the  pre.sent  nie.ss  (no 
insult  to  the  Army  intended),  and  could  provide  serxnces  to  all  children;  rich  or 
l>oor.  hungry  or  sated,  glutton  or  dieter. 


Appendix  A 

FKKE  LUNCH  PROGRAM  REPORT 


Ferruary  II,  1060. 


The  initiation  of  welfare  prograims  or  programs  to  meet  special  needs  is  a con- 
stant and  serious  concern  in  urban  .schools  and  other  governmental  units.  Estab- 
lishment of  such  programs  can  have  .serious  social  effects  if  they  tend  to  concen- 
trate !i>eopie  who  have  probleims  into  one. small  area.  A good  example  is  the  very 
connnendable  public  housing  program  which  has  frequently  “gone  sour*’  when  it 
has  pulled  many  people  (With  serious  problems  into  massive  housing  project.?, 
thereby  creating  <‘ven  greater  problems.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  the  following 
rei)ort  approaches  the  subject  of  providing  school  food  serxnces  for  low  income 
families  in  at  least  a somewhat  decentralized  manner. 

The,  study  has  avoided  an  approach  which  would  force  W’elfare  and  low  income 
families  to  concentrate  in  two  or  three  schools,  but  has  attempted  to  serve  them 
wherever  they  may  be  living  at  the  present  time.  As  a practical  matter,  however, 
schools  having  few  or  no  families  in  this  group  have  not  been  included  in  the 
study.  While  there  are  some  low  income  and  welfare  children  in  ev’ery  school, 
twenty- three  .schools  have  such  children  in  numbers  greater  than  the  average 
l«*rcentage  for  the  district  as  a whole  and  do  not  now  have  food  service  pmgrams. 
Obviously,  establishment  of  a program  in  these  schools  only  would  still  deny 
service  to  children  from  low  income  families  living  in  other  .school  areas. 


i^cliools  included  in  study 

Requests  for  free  and  rwlnced  price  meals  in  schools  having  concentrations  of 
children  from  famlies  on  welfare  and/or  having  low  income  levels  have  led  to  the 
following  reriew  of  the  status  of  facilities  and  service  requirements.  Schools  in- 
cludwl  in  the  study  are  those  which  have  concentration,?  of  low  income  families 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  district  as  a whole  and  not  now  having  food 
.service.  Schools  included  are: 


Abbott 

Attacks 

Bryant 

Douglass 

DnnbaT 

Fairfax 

Frank  Rushton 
Grant 


Hawthorne 
.John  Fiske 
.T.  T.  Tngall.s 
Kealing 
Lowell 

Major  Hudson 
Morse 

No-ble  Preritis 


Prescott 

Quindaro 

Riverview 

Stanley 

Stowe 

Whitmore 

Whittier 


Status  of  food  service  facilities 

Schools  in  the  above  group  inay  be  classified  into  two  major  groui>s.  First, 
those  schools  which  are  older  (pre  1030).  have  at  least  two  floors,  have  no  dining 
room  space  within  the  present  .Structure  and  have  no  kitchen  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  dish  'washing,  food  jireparation  or  seridiig.  Included  in  this  group  are: 


Abbott 
Attacks 
Dunbar 
Hawthorne 
.Tohn  Fi.ske 
,T.  J.  Ingalls 


Kealing 
T owell 

IMajor  Hudson 
Prescott 
Quindaro 
Riverview 


Stanley 

Stowe 

Whitmore 

Whittier 


Tho.se  in  a second  group  are  relatively  new  buildings  which  are  generally 
single  story  buildings  in  which  dining  room  space  could  he  ]n*ovided  in  an  all- 
purpose room  but  with  no  provision  for  dish  washing,  serving,  food  preparation 
or  .storage.  Included  in  this  group  are  : 


o 
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Bryant 

Donglass  Orant 

Fairfax  Morse 

Frank  Rush  ton  Noble  Prentis 

It  is.  therefore,  evident  tliat  in  any  .system  e.stablished,  provision  will  need  to 
bo  made  for  preparation  of  food  in  locations  away  from  the  .school  building  or 
to  construct  new  kitchens  at  the  school.  It  will  also  b?.  necessary  to  provide  food 
siorago  facilities.  Dish  wa.sliing  and  sanitary  .services  will  need  to  l)e  provided 
witli  a heavy  use  of  disposable  di.shes  if  lunch  services  are  to  be  provided  in  those 
.schools  through  a “satellite”  operation.  No  single  method  would  provide  for  all 
ihmmLs  i>ecause  of  the  variation  in  , problems  from  building  to  building  and  because 
of  building  locations. 

Xiiwhcrs  of  children  involved 

A s(Kiond  factor  involved  is  the  potential  of  each  building  in  term.s  of  lunches 
served  and  the  number  of  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  involved.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  name  of  each  school,  its  enrollment  in  grades  1-^  and  an 
(‘Slim ate  of  the  numl>er  of  children  who  would  be  qualified  for  free  lunches  under 
current  guide  lines  if  a Type  A program  were  offered, 

ESTIMATED  FREE  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCH  DEMAND  IN  LOW-INCOME  AREA  SCHOOLS 


School 


Abbott 

Attucks 

Bryant 

OouBlass 

Dunbar 

Fairfax 

Frank  Rushton. 


Hawthorne... 
John  Fiske.. . 
J.  J.  Ingalls... 

Kealing 

Lowell... 

Major  Hudson. 

Morse 

Noble  Prentis. 

Prescott 

Quindaro 

Riverview 

Stanley 

Stowe 

Whitmore 

Whittier 


Total 

Iment 

Total 
low  income 

355 

97 

98 

32 

437 

98 

630 

379 

588 

280 

331 

105 

486 

120 

367 

247 

833 

239 

392 

99 

130 

37 

194 

147 

448' 

128 

236 

62 

225 

60 

351 

18 

221 

32 

494 

83 

274 

158 

399 

120 

369 

280 

211 

33 

245 

44 

Total 


8,314  2,898 


In  the  23  schools  involved,  there  are  a total  of  8314  pupils  enrolled  of  which 
an  estimated  2898  or  about  35%  would  be  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunche.s.  Even  under  most  favorable  conditions,  it  would  not  be  anticipated  that 
more  than  60%  of  the  regular  students  \vould  purchase  a lunch,  making  an  esti- 
mated net  of  about  3,300  regular  lunches  and  about  2,808  free  lunches. .t>er  .day. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  tlie  above  groups  of  schools,  16  would  require  that 
services  be  in  classrooms  and  other  make-shift  areas  while  seven  could  use 
regular  all-purpose  rooms  for  dining  areas.  However,  in  at  least  three  of  these, 
the  all-purpose  room  is  also  used  as  classroom  space. 

COSTS  OF  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Two  types  of  costs  are  involved,  capital  expenditures  arid  operating  costs. 
Capital  expenditures  involve  the  cost  of  all  additional  equipment,  such  as  re- 
frigerators, stoves,  serving  trucks,  dishes,  etc.  Operating  costs  ba.sieally  involve 
the  cost  of  raw  food,  labor,  and  mi.scellaneous  costs  such  as  utilities,  gasoline, 
transportation,  supplies,  etc. 

Until  recently,  federal  regulations  prohibited  the  employment  of  any  private 
catering  service  for  the  elementary  school  lunch  program  everi  though  it  has 
been  used  in  the  Head  Start  program  for  several  years.  Therefore,  the  first  cost 
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estimate  made  here  is  based  on  catered  service  in  which  a private  operator  would 
be  contracted  to  bring  in  lunches  in  a manner  similar  to  Head  Start. 

A second  factor  in  the  service  would  be  child  sui^ervi.sion  costs.  Depending 
on  the  number  of  pupils  involved,  two  to  four  aides  would  be  reqxiirecl  for  pupil 
supervision  of  at  least  one  and  one-half  hours  i)er  day  in  each  s diool. 


Abbott 3 

Attucks 2 

Bryant 4 

Douglass 4 

Dunbar 6 

Fairfax ^ 3 

Fra  nk  Rush  ton ! 4 

Grant  3 

Hawthorne  6 

John  Fiske 3 

J.  J.  Ingalls 2 

Kealing : : 2 

Lowell ; 4 


Major  Hudson 2 

Mor.se 2 

Xobel  Prentis 3 

Prescott 2 

Quindaro 4 

Biverview  2 

Stanley 3 

Stowe .3 

Whitmore 2 

Whittier 4 


Total 73 


73  at  1^/2  hours  per  day  (hours)  1 - JOO.  5 

100.5  hours  at  $2  per  hour  (per  day,  including  S.S.  & wk  comp) .'|;2 13 

5?213  per  day  for  ISO  days ,^3S,  3-10 


The  child  supervision  factor  would  remain  quite  constant,  regardless  of  the  tyt)c 
of  program  offered. 


Catered  programs 

Based  on  catered  cost  for  Head  Start  i>rogram.s,  catered  co.sts  would  be  a.s  fol- 
lows : 


Cents 

First  200  meals  per  day,  S4.3  cents  each  pln.s  milk 1)0.3. 

Meals  over  200.  50.0  cents  each  plus  milk 50.  0. 

Milk  additional,  net  cost  6 cents  i>er  carton. 

The  followijtg  .summary  of  catered  co.sts  i.s  made : 

200  at  90.3  conts  i)er  day JjJISO.  00 

2,698  at  56.0  cents  per  day 1,  510.  88 


Daily  catered  cost 1.001.  48 

Times  days  served 180 


Per  year 304,  400.  40 

Supervision 38,  340.  00 


Total .342,  800.  40 

Estimated  cost  of  garbage  removal,  disiwsal  of  paper  service,  additional  cus« 
todian  service,  etc. 

.^6.00  per  day  per  school=$138  per  day  XlSO  days=$24,840  per  year. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  a catered  service  would  cost  about  8307,646.00  per 
year  for  the  free  lunch  gropp.  No. figures  are  included  for  regular  students  who 
are  not  eligible  for  free  lunches. 

School  operated  programs  ‘ 

A program  in  which  the  school  lunch  department  itself  would  prepare  and 
serve  meals  would  probably  have  a lower  operating  cost  per  meal  served  lint 
would  involve  extensive  capital  outlay  expenditures  or  high  oi)erating  costs, 
depending  on  the  service  method  selected.  Because  few,  if  any.  of  the  schools 
involved  are  so  situated  as  to  permit  food  preparation  at  the  school  except  at  great 
investment,  the  only  procedure  examined  here  is  that  of  preparation  of  food  in 
remote  locations  such  as  other  junior  and  senior  high  kitchens  and  the  tran.s- 
portation.  of  food  to  the  buildings  involved.  As  is  true  in  the  privately  catered 
service,  this. again  produces  relatively  high,  operating  costs  as  well  as  a comsid- 
erable  capital  expenditure.  . , . , . • * 

Although  detail  studies  by  expert  food  service  consultants  would  be  needed 
to  determine  actual  equipment  needs  and  most  advantageous  operating  methods, 
three  major  fwd  preparation  centers  would  be  involved ; Argentine  High  School, 
Wyandotte  High  School,  and  Northeast  Junior. High  School.  By  dividing  services 
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In  l.lio  23  scliools  listed,  (‘fich  kitclien  would  serve  a groui)  of  schools  witli  en- 
i-ollinents  as  follows:  AVyandotte — 3,104;  Northeast  Jr. — 2,082;  Argentine — 
2,52S ; with  schools  assigned  as  follows : 

SCHOOL  OPERATED  PROGRAMS 


Wyandotte: 

Abbott 

Bryant 

Douglass 

Lowell'j 

Prescott 

Quindaro 

Riverview 

Whittier 

Total 

Northeast  Junior: 

Dunbar 

Fairfax 

Grant 

Kealing 

Stowe 

Hawthorne.. 

Total 

Argentine: 

Attucks 

■ .Fr.  Rushton., 
John  Fiske.. 
J.  J.  Ingalls.. 

M.  Hudson.. 

Morse 

N.  Prentis... 

Stanley 

Whitmore... 

Total.. 


Enrollment 

Free  meals 

■ 355 

97 

437 

98 

630 

379 

■448  ■ 

■ '128 

221 

32 

494 

83 

274 

158 

245 

44 

3, 104 

1.019 

- . , 58«  , 

280 

331 

105 

367 

247 

194 

. . 147 

369 

. 280 

833 

239 

2.682 

; 1,298 

98 

32 

486 

■ • 120 

392 

99 

• 130 

37 

236 

62 

.225 

. .60 

351  . 

18 

..  399 

120 

211  . 

. 33 

2,528 

581 

Capital  outlay 

Establishment  of  the  three  centers  for  service  of  food  in  *23  elementary  schools 
^yo^ld  require  major  additions  to  service  facilities.  Conservative  estimates  of 
capital  expenditures  involved  would  be  $32^,544.  It  should  be  rioted  that  a pre- 
lim iiiary  study  of  this  matter  was  made  by  architects  jn  1967.  At,  that  time  the 
estimated  cost  for  establishment  of  food  service  programs . for  aU  ^lemeiiitary 
schools  not  now  having  such  service  was  placed  at  aberit  $1,000,000  arid  that 
amount,  for  that  pun>ose,  was  includ.ed  in  the  bond  i^ue  .prbpo^i  made  in 
1907.  No  detailed  studies  have  been’ made  since  that  date.  A list  pf  minimum 
equipment  needs  is  attached.  ‘ . . . . ‘ ' 

Operating  costs  r.  • 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  program  is'  to  be  operated  by-  the  food  service  de- 
liartment  instead  of  by  contracted  and  catered  service,  cost  e^iinates  are  as 
follows:  ''''  ' ’.*■  • 

First:  Actual  cost  of  raw  food  for  Type  A lunches  now  beiiig^serVed  is  28 
cents  per  meal.  Food  costs  include  the  costof  riailk  wliibh  is  six  (6)  cents  per  irieiil. 

Second:  Labor  and  other  operating  costs ‘are  15.7  cents  pfer  meal.  Because 
of  various  operational  problems  in  a ‘‘satellite”  program,  labor  and  other  oper- 
ating costs  per  meal  served  would  be  Considerably  higher.  All  preparation  would 
need  to  be  done  on  a shift  between  3 a.pa.  and  9,;00,.a.m.,  thereby  demanding 
higher  wpge  scales.  Cost  , of  bperati^ . trucks,  ^ ^ helpers 

would  he  additional.  Problems  of  iijrash  and  garbage .'di^^  cus- 

todial se  rvi  ces,  e tc. , a re  almos  t . impossi  ble  ^ to  ^ ,es  ti  in^te.  bqt  i t . wo^uld  be  reasoh- 
able  to  assume  that  labor  and’ bpera ting  costs ’would, ;be,  at above 
those  in  regularly  established  cafeterias  or  about  21.1  cents  per  meal.  Total 
cost  per  meal,  not  including  capital  cost,  would  therefore,  be  about  49.1  cents 
per  meal  which  includes  28  cents  food  costs  and  21.1  cents  for  labor  and  other 
oi>erational  costs. 

If  we  use  the  same  estimates  of  participation  in  free  lunches  as  were  used  in 
the  section  relating  to  catered  lunche.s,  costs  would  be  as  follow’s : 
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2, 898  fi*ec  Umches  pci*  clay  at  49.1  cents  : 


Per  clay $1,  ^22.  92 

Times  clays  served 180 

Per  year 200, 120.  (JO 

ISupei* vision  88,  :i4().  00 

Total 294,  400.  00 


Tlierefore,  it  is  evident  that  a service  operated  by  the  district  would  cost 
about  $294,405  per  year  for  the  free  lunch  group.  No  figures  are  included  for 
the  regular  students  not  eligible  for  free  lunches.  However,  any  charge  les.s 
thiin  40  c-ents  per  meal  for  sneh  pupil  (after  adjust mcmt  for  standard  reiniburse- 
nients)  would  result  in  further  operating  lo.sses. 

FIXANCING  THE  PROGRAM 


Capital  costs 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  estimated  $1,000,0(X)  was  included  in  the  last 
bond  issue  proposal  for  the  pui'po.'^e  of  establi.shing  food  service  facilities  in 
all  elementary  schools  not  now  having  such  services  and  for  upgrading  several 
others.  That  amount  w^ould  have  covered  the  capital  outlay  needs  and  pi*ovided 
facilities  in  all  schools.  Failure  of  voter.s  to  approve  that  proposal  in  1997 
has  left  us  with  no  unallocated  local  funds  to  complete  this  project.  We,  there- 
fore, turn  to  State  and  ITederal  fund  allocations. 

Several  conferences  and  w*ritten  communication.^  with  Ruby  Scholz,  Dii*ector 
of  the  School  Lunch  Section  of  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion have  resxilted  in  an  indication  that  she  could  make  available  about  $25,0(K) 
for  the  establishment  of  a free  Umch  program.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  for 
the  establishment  of  the  program  for  the  23  listed  low  income  area  .^schools,  it 
w'ould  be  necessary  to  secure  an  additional  amount  of  about  $300,000  from  local 
proi)erty  tax  sources.  It  .should  also  be  noted  that  in  so  doing,  it  would  only  Ik? 
rea.sonablc  to  complete  the  proce.ss  in  all  elementary  schools  as  recommended 
in  1907,  thereby  establi.shing  a more  efficient  imd  effective  total  operation. 

0 p crati a g rci nib n rsema^  i s 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  oi)erating  co.sts  w*onld  be  about  49.1  cents  per  meal 
served.  To  off.set  these  costs,  the  School  Lxinch  Section  has  indicated  that  there 
would  be  some  increases  in  the  surplus  commodities  provided  and  that  under  cer- 
tain circximstances  some  Umches  could  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  24  cents  plus 
2 cents  for  milk.  How^ever,  in  spite, of  repeated  requests  for  information,  we  have 
been  unable  to  secure  any  e.stimate  of  the  actual  dollar.s  or  the  number  of  lunches 
for  which  such  payment  w'buld  be  made. 

Any  amounts  not  paid  from  State  and  Federal  fxmds  would  need  to  come  from 
other  soxirces  which  are  not  now  available.  Because  of  the  inability  or  xmwdlling- 
ness  of  the  Director  of  the  School  Lunch  Section  of  the  State  Department  of 
Kdxication  to  provide  anything  more  than  token  aid  in  a massive  program  sxich  as 
is  involved  here,  payment  of  the  entire  program  from  local;  funds  would  require 
a tax  rate  increase  which  would  prodxice  about  .$294,465  annually  and  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  .$300,000  in  the  first  year  to  pay  capital  outlay  costs  or  a total 
of  .$.594,465  in  the  first  year  and  $294,465  per  year  thereafter.  Since  state  laws 
prohibit  significant  budget  increases,  the  funds  would  actually  need  to  be  taken 
out  of  allocations  presently  being  s^nt  for  educational  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  is  presented  for  the  jiVfbrmation  of  and  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  education  in  reaching  a decision  concerning  the  request  for  establish- 
ment of  a program  to  provide  free  lunches.  The  Superintendent  and  staff  will  be 
plea.sed  to  implement  such  programs  as  the  Board  nmy  fund  and  may,  in  its  wis- 
dom,, direct  to  be  established.  . , 
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Munmum  equipment  nceda  for  food  ticrvicc — 2d  .sc/ioof.s — enroUmruf 


0 Stei)  van  trucks  with  power  lift  at  J|;(),000 000 

41  Food  service  carts  at  $425 17.425 


2.3  Kauipiiieiit  for  satellite  school  at  $0.820 150,  S(iO 


Refrigerator-freezer  .$1, 320 

Milk  cooler 1,500 

&ink-(lrainboard,  etc 750 

Storage  cabinet 150 

Pishwasher 1,  500 


Total 5.  220 

Installation  1,600 


Total 0,  820 

1 00  dozen  service  equipment  at  $34.40  dozen 24,  080 


(Per  dozen! 
- .$14.  70 

5.  45 

2.  24 

3.  20 
5.  05 
1.43 

1.  43 


Total  34. 40 

Kquipinent  at  preparing  school : .57,870 


G Refrigerators  at  $1,320 7,  920 

3 Freezers  at  $1,320 3,  OdO 

G Ovens  at  .$900 5,  400 

3 Mixers  at  $1.000 : 3,  000 

3 Slicer.s  at  $800 ' 2,  400 

3 Storeroom  building  at  .$3,000— 9,  000 

3 Sets  pots,  pans,  etc.  at  .$4,230 12,  690 

S Miscellaneous  equipment  at  $4,500 13.  500 


Estimated  cost  of  portable  tables  and  chairs 25,  000 

Contingencies  : 7,  309 


Total  c.stimated  capital  outlay 324,544 


Appendix  B 

A Pla^:  fob  School  Building  Expansion  and  Modeknization,  Kansas  City, 

Kans. 

Basic  Facts  and  Conclusions 


Trays 

Nappe.s 

Spoons 
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That  there  is  a critical  need  for  new  and  additional  Schools  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  is  a fact  beyond  dispute  rex)eatedly  confirmed  by  : 

1.  Studies  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education  ; 

2.  A study  by  the  deans  of  three  leading  university  schools  of  education ; 

3.  A Citizens*  advisory  committee  known  as  the  Council  of  100;  and 

4.  A professional  consulting  service.  ' 

In  addition,  various  ad-hoc  groups  and  committees  representing  various  seg- 
ments of  the  district  have  repeatedly  presented  their  special  concerns  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  : 

A second  fact  clear  to  tho.se  who  have  studied  the  problem  is  that  the  total  of 
all  needs  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  financing  ability  of  the  school  district. 

Third,  it  is  clear  that  if  any  relief  of  the  problem  caused  by  inadequacies  in 
school  buildings  is  to  l>e  realized  by  1971,  action  must  be  taken  to  approve  plan- 
ning and  financing  before  January,  1970.; 
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Tlioso  three  facts  lead  to  several  conclusions. 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a long- range  plan  for  outlining  an  attack  on  the 

problem  of  inadequate  buildings.  However,  because  many  anticipated  develop- 
ments over  a 10  or  10  year  period  may  change  materially,  any  such  long-range  plan 
must  have  a reasonable  degree  of  flexibility.  i 

2.  Short-range  and  intermediate- range  i)lans  should  be  developed  to  provide  for 
immediate  resiwnses  to  critical  problems  a.s  well  as  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  toward  long-range  goals. 

3.  Detailed  plans  for  each  major  new  building  must  depend  on  parallel  plans 
for  the  new  educational  program  to  be  conducted  in  it.  This  detailed  planning 
task,  however,  requires  first  that  the  decision  to  building  the  new  schools  must 
be  made. 

There  is  probably  little  disagreement  on  either  the  stated  facts  or  conclusions. 
However,  the  development  of  plans  for  dealing  with  the  problem  is  complicated 
by  a number  of  issues  and  conflicting  positions. 


First,  because  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  composed  of  at  least  four  or  five  distinct, 
potentially  conflicting  communities  of  interest,  a way  must  be  found  for  a recon- 
ciliation of  most,  if  not  all,  if  a bond  proposal  to  finance  school  construction  is 
to  receive  voter  approval. 

Second,  different  groups,  for  various  reasons,  hold  different,  and  sometimes 
conflicting  priorities.  Ways  must  be  found  to  compromise  these  so  as  to  secure 
at  least  a majority  of  agreement. 


P.riefly  stated,  the  school  construction  problem  is  made  up  of  several  major 
factors  such  as^  overcrowding,  obsolescence,  inefficiency  and  lack  of  facilities 
needed  for  educational  purposes.  . 

A.  Overcrowding:  Serious  overcrowding  now  exists  in  those  areas  of  the 
di.strict  having  a large  increase  in  enrollment  due  to  new  housing  and  in  those 
areas  where  houses  once  occupied  by  smaller  families  are  now  occupied  by 
larger  families  and  sometimes  by  more  than  one  family.  Development  of  various 
housing  projects  and  large  apartment  complexes  have  further  contributed  to 
that  problem. 

1.  iScnior  high  school : , 

ff.  Washington : Most  critical  problems  at  the  senior  high  level  now  face 
Washington  High  School  where  about  2,400  students  are  housed  in  a building 
with  a capacity  of  1.900  as  mted  by  consultants.  By  1072,  enrollment  in  that 
area  will  exceed  2,800  and  in  1971  it  is  estimated  that  enrollment  will  be  at 
least  2.000. 

At  the  pve.sent  time,  we  see  no  possible  way  in  which  emergency  scheduling 
ill  1070  and  full-scale  double  .shift  operations  in  1071  can  be  avoided  even  if 
bonds  for  new  construction  are  voted  in  autumn  of  1060.  At  the  most  optimistic 
level.'  it  could  he  anticipated  that  new  facilities  could  bfe  occupied  during  the 
1072-73  school  year. 

h.  Wyandotte : By  1971,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  there  will  be  at 
lea.st  2,000  enrolled  from  the  area  now  served  by  Wyandotte.  Maximum  capacity 
shown  by  consultants  is  2,200  with  an  optiinuiii  .of  2,000.  Serious  problems  of 
overcrowding  now  face  Wyandotte  and  it  will,  become;  even  more  serious.  This 
i,s  esiieeially  unfortunate  in  view  of  its  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  from  back- 
grounds requiring  improved  educational  opportuniti^, 

(•..Sunnier:  Biirollpients..  at  Sumner  have  .stabilized  during  the  past  5 years 
and  should  continue  at  about  050.  However,  normal  capacity  of  the  building  is 
about  800.  In  addition,  changed  educational  demands  and  the  special  educa- 
tiomal  needs  of  large  numbers  of  children  in  .that  area  of  the  city  require 
additional  attention  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

2.  Junior-senior  high. schools.:  . .. 

a.  Argentine:  Following  a i>eriod  of  deeUne  in  1066  and.  1967  as  a result  of 
Urban  Renewal  clearance,  the  school  had  a^in  reached;  its  all  time  high  in 
(mrollinent  in  1968  and  will  continue  to  increase. as  the  area  experiences  further 
development  Maximum  capacity  as  shown  by  consultants  is  1,100  and  enroll- 
ments will  exceed  1,300  in  1069  with  further  increases  in  1970  and  1971  making 
the  present  facility  totally  inadequate.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
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I ho  fjiet  that:  Jiiaximuni  oflicioncy’  in  building  use  is  difficiilt  to  achieve  because 
or  the  operation  of  a combination  junior  aud  senior  high  school.  In  1008,  enroll- 
ment was  made  up  of  081  pupils  in  grades  7-0  and  077  in  grades  30-12. 

h.  Kosedale  : This  school  has  exiierienced  a decline  in  enrollment  from  a high 
of  3,317  in  300o  to  a low  of  1,0.j7  in  lOGS.  Decline  was  largely  due  to  clearance 
f>f  residential  area  for  university  use,  Urban  Renewal  and  apartment  construc- 
tion. During  the  past  year  signiticant  public  housing  developments  in  the  area 
have  begun  a reversal  of  the  trend  and  construction  in  Urban  Renewal  areas 
will  further  modify  the  trend.  No  major  change  in  enrollment  is  anticipated. 
This  leaves  Kosedale  with  a very  small  (445)  enrollment  in  senior  high  school 
and  .serious  problem .s  with  regard  to  efficient  offering  of  an  adequate  curriculum. 

8.  J luiior  high  schools : 

a.  Arrowhead:  Most  seriously  overcrowded  and  most  rapidly  growing  is 
Arrowhead.  Enrollment  in  1000  will  exceed  1,325  with  an  optimum  capacity 
suggested  hy  consultants  at  710.  jMaxinium  capacity  of  900  for  the  building  is 
cluite  realistic.  With  the  emergency  type  addition  scheduled  in  1900,  oi>eratiou 
can  continue  until  September,  1070,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some  form 
of  emergency  schedule  will  need  to  be  put  into  operation  at  that  time  in  spite 
of  tlie  addition  now  under  contract. 

h.  Coronado : Maximum  capacity  of  Coronado  is  000  but  actual  enrollment 
exceeds  1,225  causing  severe  loss  of  educational  oppoituni ty  for  students  due  to 
excessive  use  of  study. hall  time  and  reduction  in  curriculum  offerings. 

c.  Northwest : With  a maximum  capacity  of  1,100  and  a normal  capacity  of 
1.000,  Northwest  has  been  serving  almost  1,300  students  during  each  of  the  past 
4 years.  The  overcrowding  is  especially  serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
.school  serves  an  area  with  difficult  human  relations  problems  due  to  the  transi- 
tional racial  status  of  much  of  the  area.  Need  for  increased  special  programs, 
reduced  cla.ss  sizes  and  clo.ser  pupil-staff -home  relations  are  evident  in  the 
area.  Yet  overcrowded  facilities  make  these  impossible  and  further  irritate 
the  problems  of  the  area. 

il.  Northeast:  During  the  past  5 years,  enrollment  at  Northeast  has  been 
between  1,000  and  1,100  with  a slight  decline  in  that  period.  Projections  by 
various  agencies  including  Urban  Renewal  and  Model  Cities  anticipate  a rela- 
tively stable  situation.  The  rated  optimum  capacity  of  the  building  is  about 
1,000  ^vith  a maximum  of  1,100. 

c*.  Central:  During  the  past  5 years,  enrollment  at  Central  has  been  near 
1,200.  No  signiftcant  changes  are  anticipated  in  the  area  in  the  near  future. 
Normal  capacity  of  the  building  is  about  1,000  with  a maximum  of  1,100, 

/.  West : Enrollment  at  West  was  about  650  prior  to  1967  when  an  area  from 
Coronado  was  added  to  West.  Enrollment  is  expected  to  stabilize  at  about  750, 
which  is  the  normal  capacity  of  tlie  building  as  now  constructed.  However,  when 
the  building  was  constructed  in  1955,  it  was  constructed  to  be  expanded  to  about 
1,000  by  addition  of  gymnasium,  classroom  and  industrial  arts  sections.  It  could 
easily  be  expanded  to  serve  up  to  1,000  students. 

4.  Elementary  schools : The  following  table  shows  elementary  schools  which 
are  most  overcrowded  and  the  status  of  enrollment  growth.  Schools  are  grouped 
by  areas. 
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I*.,  <.)bsol(\sc*oiic('  ami  Ago:  ago  of  a buihliiig  alone  is  not:  a (UMorminiiig 

facior  in  its  usability,  u coiiibiiiatimi  of  related  factors  is  V(M‘v  iini)brl.aii.f.  liuild- 
iiig.s  wliicli  are  old  require  liigli  maiiitcmuiee  costs,  are  ofl(*ii  iin‘  ba/.anls,  ami 
quib‘  generally  depressing.  More  iin]>ortaut.  liowcver.  tlu»y  are  fre(jueiilly  un- 
suited  and  uiuulaptable  to  iiioderii. educational  programs,  located  on  inadiMiuate 
.sites,  and  too  small  to  permit  efficient  development  of  a broad  range  of  ccluca; 
tional  service. 

1.  Senior  high  schdol.s:  . , 

None  of  the  liresent  buildings  used  as  senior  high  schools  has  a prol)lem  of 
age  to  the  extent  tliat  it  should  l)e  considered  for  abandonment.  Volume  I Of  . 
World  11  g Paper  #G,  Evhluation  of  Secondary  Facilities,  contains  a great  deal 
Of  information  only  brieily  suihiilarized  here.- The  folIOAViiig  Table  II  summarizes 
basic  data.  . * • 

-■  TABLE  n.-SUMIVlARYOF  VITAL  STATISTICS  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  KANSAS  CITY,  KANS.  ' - 


Secondary  school 


. Date  of 
original 

‘ con-  Date  of. 
stru'etion  additions 


Size  of  Grades 
site  enrolled 


Sumner,  Sth'and  Oakland 

Wyandotte,  25th  and  Minnesota 

Washington,  7340  Leavenworth 

Argentine,  22d  and  Ruby: 

’ Rosedale,  36th  and  Springfield.-'.,... 

Arrowhead,  1715  North  82d._ 

Central,  lOlh  and  lvandale...i ■. 

Coronado,  1735  North-‘64th  Terrace.. 

Northeasi.,4th  and  Troup 

.i^orthwesf,  18th  and  Haskell-,—.'.-. 
■West,26t0  North  44th 


1968-69 

enroll- 

ment 


1939 

1964 

■ 9.3  . 

10  to  12..: 

868 

1936. 

i948,19'52', . . 

• 1956196Z,-  ■ 
1966; 

23.8 

10  to  12 

■ -2,480 

T931 

19 

10  to  12 

2,268 

1930;  1939, 
.1955.. 

4.48+  7 to  12 

-7.5- 

1,308 

1927. 

1956, 1959.... 

9.  48 

7' to  12+SE...... 

1,057 

1961 

20 

7 to  9 

1,259 

1915 

T923, 1957, 
1961. 

5 

-7  to  9 

1,225 

1961 

■1968-: 

20  ■ 

7 to  9 

1,269 

■ 1924 

1960 

■ 3.31 

7 to  9 

1,048 

;.*1923 

1938,  I960.:.. 

7.92+  7 to  9 

1,250 

1955  ■ 

1959:...:.... 

19.4 

7 to  9 

734 

(h  SiuuTier  High  School  . is  geiiei^ally  .a  sound,  structure  Avitli  space  for  basic 
progi^liiis.bU't  ^vith  iiuijbr'iieeds  for  improved.* facilities  in- certain  areas.  Major 
.prOblem'k-involve : . • * ’ • 

; imi’dcqua to  spaces  for  library  Olid -related  Work ; * 

. ('mfeteria,  krtchen  and  food  stoi-age  and  preparation  area  is  inadequate; 
physical  education  and  athletic  gyiimasium'  facilities  are  too  small  and  lack 
flexibility  to  serve  bo>tii  the  physical  education  and  inter-scholastic  atliletics 
progmm  heeds ; . . . ^ 

•.science  rooms  ne^  modernization  to  adju'St  to  newer  methods  and  needs  of 
pupils;  ■ 

outdoor  area  is  lacking  for  physical  education  space } . • 

iicil>ai*king  space  is  available. ;'.  * . . • . 

adequate  opportunity  for  vocational  programs  is  iic^ed.  However,  present 
plans  for  establishment  and  expansion  of  the  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School  w.ill.  provide  for  much  of  this  need.  Space  in  the  Sumner  building 
could  then  be  more  effectively  used. ^ . .. 

. academic  classrooms,  need  general  refurbishing  and  modernized  furniture  but 
. are  generally  in  good  condition.  , . • 

h.  Wasiliingtnii;  This  building,  huilt  in  1931,  with  five  additions  since  1948, 
is  basically  a sound  building  but  unsuite.d  to  serve  t}ie  large  nuinber  of  students 
enrolled.  With  reduction  of  enrollment  to  about  1,900,  it  could  be  made  to  serve 
fairly  adequately  with  minor  revisions  and  modifications.  ' 
c.  Wyandotte:  Iffiis  building,  aside  from  generally  needed  modernization  of 
insiructiomil  furnishings  and  seating, ;is  adequate  for  an  enrollment  of  about 
.2,000.  Vocational  and  technical  areas  are  inadequate  and  will-  be  relieved  for 
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oxpandod  iiuUis trial  arts  programs  when  the  new  Area  VocatioTiaNTechnical 
School  is  col  11  pie  ted. 

(/.  Kosodiilu : Kosc.dale  High  School  is  thnuhimentnlly  a good  building  with  a 
wide  r:nig(‘  ot'  facilities  for  studcmts  hut  faces  problems  of  ade<iuata(*  utili/aition 
because  ol!  the  fact  that  it  covers  such  a wide  range  of  grade  levels  1,7-12)  with 
relatively  si  mill  numbers  at  each  level, 

c.  Argentine:  Argentine  High  School  has  attempted  to  .serve  certain  types  of 
voeatioiial  educational  needs  and,  therefore,  has  some  facilities  not  available  in 
all  other  high  sehools,  in  particular,  the  welding  and  machine  shops.  While 
these  have  served  a good  piiriiose,  they  are  no  longer  adequate  and  will  he.  re- 
placed hy  A.V.T.B.  facilities.  In  general,  the  problems  of  Argentine  are  similar 
to  Uosedalc’s  in  that  the  school  cannot  adequately  provide  the  range  of  program 
and  challenge  needed  in  today’s  education  bec*ause  of  the  relatively  small  iiinubei* 
of  pupils  at  each  grade  level. 

2.  Junior  high  schools:  In  general,  the  problems  of  .innior  high  schools  are 
related  to  overcrowded  situations  and  not  to  age  or  ol>.soleseence.  Therefon*,  no 
attempt  to  dis<.!nss  tten  is  made  under  this  topic. 

2.  Kleiiientary  .schools : 

Problems  of  ohsolesence  due  to  age  and  general  problems  of  deterioration  are 
well  detailed  in  the  Engel  ha  rdt  study,  Working  Paper  Volume  I and  will  not 
he  d(‘railed  here.  Almost  identical  coiieliisions  w^ere  reach(*d  iti  the  ‘J)<*ans’ 
Report.” 

a.  The  following  table  from  that  report  summarizes  basic  conclusions. 


Table  III.— RATIXOS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS' 
Kaiisa.s  City,  Ivans. 

POOR  FAIR  GOOD 


Abbott  Main  & Primary 
At  tucks 
Dunbar  North 
Dunbar  South 
Eraiddin 

Plawthome  (1898  & 1909) 
J.  Fiske 
J.  J.  Ingalls 
Kealing 

Lindbergli  (old) 

Lowell  ^fain  and  Kdg. 

Pomeroy 

Prescott 

Quindaro 

Riverview 

S towel 

Wei  horn  (frame) 
Whitmore  (main  and 
annex 


Central 

Chelsea  IMain  and 
Primary 
Douglass  (old) 
Lindbergh  (new) 

L.  M.  Alcott 
^I.  Hudson 

M.  Twain 
^IcKinley 
Park 

Ihirker  Primary 

Roosevelt 

Stanley 

Stony  Pt.  South 
Vance  (main) 
Vernor 

M'elborn  (main) 
White  Church 
Whittier 


Bethel 
Bryant 
C.  A.  Hnyck 
Douglass  (new) 
Emerson 

E.  Ware 
Eairfax 

F.  Willard 
F.  Rnshton 
Grant 

Hawthorne  (tiow) 
Hazel  Grove  East  and 
We.st 

.T.  F.  Kennedy 
Lowell  IhMinary 
iMorse 

Noble  Prentis 
Parker  (iimin) 

Stonv  Pt.  North 
T.  A.  Edison 
Vance  Primary  ' 
Welborn  Primary 
W.  A.  White 


b.  A chronological  list  of  original  construction  dates  of  elementary  schools  to- 
gether with  dates  of  additions  is  of  farther  assistance  in  identilication  nt!  the 
problem  of  age  and  obsolescence  of  elementary  schools. 


1 Taken  from  Engelhard t,  et  al.,  report. 
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TABLE  IV-ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  DATES,  1882-1964 


Oricinal 

consfruc’ 

School  tion  date  Additions  Other  comments 


J.  J.  Ingalls... 

Riverview 

Dunbar  South. 

Prescott 

Abbott 

Franklin 

Hawthorne... 

Lowell 

Stowe 

Whitmore 

Kealing 

John  Rske... 

Quindaro 

Dunbar  North. 


Chelsea  (primary). 

Stanley 

Welborn 


1882 

1882 

1888 

1888 

1890 

1898 

1898 

1898 

1899 

1899 

1900 
1903 

1906 

1907 
1910 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Parker  (primary)... 
Stony  Point  South.. 

Whittier 

L.  M.  Alcott 

Central  Elementary. 

Chelsea  (main) 

Major  Hudson 

Mark  Twain 

McKinley 

Roosevelt 

V/snf^o 

White 'Church'."'.'.; 

Pomeroy 

Hazel  Grove 

Vernon 

Attucks 

Parker  (main) 

Eugene  Ware 

Noole  Prentis 

Lindbergh 

Frances  Willard 

•Grant 

Bethel 

Bryant 

Frank  Rushton 

Stony  Point  North. 
Lowell  (primary).. 
Haze)  Grove  East.. 

Fairfax 

Emerson 

Douglass 

Hawthorne  (new).. 

Claude  Huyck 

John  F.  Kennedy.. 


1915 

1916 
1922 

1922 

1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 

1923 

1924 
1924 
1926 
1933 


1939 

1949 

1949 

1950 
1955 

1955 

1956 
1956 
1956 
1958 
1958 

1958 

1959 

1960 
1962 
1962 
1964 
1964 


Refurbished  1952. 

1895;  1908 Rebuilt  after  frre.  1964. 

1890;  1894 Refurbished  1954. 

1904; 1910 

1904 

1914 


1900;  1908,  1909 

1905 

2 additions  undated.. 
1950  (2  room  annex). 


1906;  1939 

1915;  1940's 

1920 

Exact  date  unknown,  annexed  to  K.C.  in  1910. 


1923; 1960 

1923;  1924;  1948;  1953;  1953  and  1957  units  are  an  independent 

1957.  building. 

1938;  V94'8';'l9'53' ;'  i955l  1 1 


1966 - 

1930; 1957 

1927 

1949 

1950 ; l'9'5'3':'i955 ^ I". ’ " 

1950;  1953;  1964 

1955 

1948:  1952;  1955;  1957... 

1950  


1953  

1954  

1952;  1956;  1961 


1962;  1964. 


1958 

1961; 1964. 


1963:  1964. 


a Numerous  other  factors  relating  to  efl&ciency  of  a school  building  including 
site  pi'oblems,  inadequacies  of  building  size  for  eflScient  operation,  inadequacy 
of  food  service  facilities,  space  for  special  services  such  as  music,  science,  speech 
correction,  libraries,  etc.,  were  studied  in  detail  in  the  Bnglehardt  et  al.  report. 
Two  additional  tables  are  reproduced  here  as  summary  information. 

Table  V. — Type  of  Construction  op  Elementary  Schools,^  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

FRAME  combustible 

Abbott  (Primary)  Welborn  (frame) 

Lindbergh  (old)  Whitmore  (annex) 

Lowell  (Mg.) 


^ Taken  from  Engrelhardt,  et  al.  report. 
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BEIOIC  AND  FRAME  NON-FIRE-EESISTIVE 


Abbott  (main) 
Pomeroy 
Dunbar  North 
Dunbar  South 
Franklin 

Hawthorne  (1898) 
J.  Fiske 
J.  J.  Ingalls 


Kealing 

Lowell  (;nain) 

Prescott 

Quindaro 

Riverview 

Stowe 

Whitmore  (main) 


BRICK  OR  BLOCK  AND  CONCRETE  FIRE-RESISTIVE 


AttUClvS 

Bethel 
Bryant 
Central 
Chelsea 
C.  A.  Huyck 
Douglass 
Emerson 
B.  Ware 
Fairfax 
P.  WiUard 
F.  Bushton 
Grant 

Hawthorne  (1909  & Primary 
Hazel  Grove 
J.  P.  Kennedy 
Lindbergh  (new) 

L.  M.  Alcott 
Lowell  (primary) 


Major  Hudson 
Mark  Twain 
McKinley 
Morse 

Noble  Prentis 

Park 

Parker 

Roosevelt 

Stanley 

Stony  Point  N. 

Stony  Point  S. 

T.  A.  Edison 

Vance 

Vernon 

Welborn  (main  & Primary) 
White  Church 
Whittier 
W.  A.  White 


GOALS  OF  THE  MASTER  PLAN 
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A.  General  observations : 

A master  plan  for  school  construction  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  should  have 
as  its  primary  objective,  the  development  of  school  facilities  which  will  serve 
the  unique  needs  of  this  city  with  proper  regard  for  : 
all  parts  of  the  city  ; 

all  persons  in  need  of  educational  opportunity,  regardless  of  age,  economic 
status  or  race ; 

all  legal  and  accreditation  requirements ; and 
all  financial  limitations  and  requirements. 

To  do  so  will  require  projections  of  the  plan  over  a period  of  years  giving 
priority  to  the  most  urgent  problems  and  to  projects  having  the  possibility  of 
contributing  most  to  both  immediate  and  long-range  goals. 

As  general  guidelines  for  schools,  the  following  general  statements  have  been 
developed  from  discussions  with  numerous  groups  and  individuals  and  from 
studies  of  current  literature  in  the  field. 

1.  Year  around  schools : Any  schools  planned  for  the  years  ahead  should  be 
built  with  a view  toward  extension  of  the  school  term  well  beyond  the  traditional 
nine  months.  In  particular,  this  would  require  year  ’round  temperature  control 
and  appropriate  construction. 

Schools  built  to  serve  youth  in  the  city  must  also  be  made  secure  from  both 
natural  and  human  hazards.  A minimum  of  glass  area  and  adequate  tornado 
shelter  is  essential. 

2.  Bfiicient  operating  size : As  schools  are  developed  at  elementary  school  levels 
to  serve  children  beyond  the  relatively  immediate  neighborhood  and  some  pupils 
ai*e  furnished  transportation,  proper  provision  for  safe  bus  operation  and  health- 
ful food  service  is  necessary.  Expansion  of  public  concern  for  child  nutrition 
will  increasingly  make  provision  for  food  service  necessary  if  we  are  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  lie  ahead. 
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3.  Flexibility : Any  school  built  should  bo  blanned  for  the  edncatioiiial  pros;r€aiii 
it  is  expected  to  house.  However,  history  demonstrates  that  physical  structures 
such  as  schools  outlive  the  specilic  organizational  patterns,  programs  and 
methods  prevailing  at  the  time  of  their  construction.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  maximum  flexibility  in  use  of  space  be  made  a part  of  all  new  structure.s. 
A minim  uni  or  permanent  partitioning  and  a maximnm  of  relocatability  of  fur- 
nishings, equipment,  and  utiilties  should  be  characteristic. 

1:5.  Senior  High  Schools  should  be  planned  : 

1.  To  establish  well  equipped  senior  high  schools  large  enough  to  serve  in  an 
efliciont  niamier  the  general  education  needs  of  most  students  and  the  specialized 
needs  of  smaller  groups. 

2.  To.  pro  vide  specialized  programs  in  all  schools  in  those  fields  having  at  least 
a moderately  general  need  such  as,  but  not  limited  to  : 

a.  advanced  programs  in  the  liberal  arts,  science,  inatheniatics,  languages, 
and  social  science  areas; 

h.  general  vocational  programs  in  such  areas  as  commercial  fields,  business, 
distributive  occupations,  etc. ; 

c.  broad  experiences  in  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  home  arts,  and  personal 
development ; 

(1.  special  remedial  and  basic  education  programs  for  slow  learners;  and 

c.  a well-balanced  array  of  extra-curricular  activities  suited  to  various  levels 
of  need  and  ability. 

3.  To  establish  a major  center  for  offering  of  specialized  vocational  and  tech- 
nical courses  and  such  other  si>ecialized  areas  as  cannot  etflcieiitly  be  offered  in 
any  individual  high  school  but  for  which  there  is  adequate  need  when  the  dis- 
trict-wide demand  is  taken  into  account. 

4.  To  have  a potential  graduating  class  of  at  least  2oO  in  any  high  scliool  in 
the  district.  Such  a class  would  require  a niiniinum  enrollment  of  about  S50 
in  grades  10-12.  Maxiuiums  for  new  high  schools  should  be  about  500  in  the 
graduating  class  or  an  enrollment  of  about  1,S00  in  grades  10-12  with  an  opti- 
mum between  1.250  and  1,600  enrolle.d. 

C.  Junior  high  schools  and  middle  schools  should  be  planned : 

1.  To  establish  centers  which  can  deal  effectively  with  the  broad  range  of 

needs  of  youth  in  the  transition  years  between  the  ages  of  11  and  lo  including 
but  not  limited  to  development  of  increased  knowledge,  understanding  and 
competence  in ; . 

a.  personal*  family,  and  community  relationships  ; 

h.  new  fields  of  learning  including,  but  not  limited  to,  vocations,  fine  arts, 
sciences,  and  educational  opportunity; 

c.  basic  skills  of  reading,  speaking,  and  communication  ranging  from  the 
remedial  and  slow  learning  individual  to  the  accelerated  and  relatively 
sophisticated ; 

d.  personal  qualities  of  char.acter,  human  understandings,  values  and  re- 
sponsibilities; and 

c.  physical  fitness,  ^yell  being,  bodily  care  and  functions  and  personal  habits 
necessary  for  a wholesome  life. 

2.  To  enroll  a minimum  of  about  900  students  and  a maximum  of  about  1,200 
with  at  least  300  at  any  grade  level  to  assure  a broad  range  of  needs  and  abilities 
in  adequate  numbers  for  efficient  operation  in  most  fields. 

3.  To  be  organized  in  such  a way  as  will  provide  experiences  appropriate  to 
the  individual  pupil  involved.  Physical,  emotional  and  educational  change  in 
pupils  of  this  age  takes  place  at  widely  different  rates  among  children  of  the 
same  age.  Therefore,  flexibility  in  organization  and  opportunity  should  be  at  a 
maximum. 

D.  Klementary  schools : 

1.  Elementary  schools  should  reflect  the  needs  of  the  area  served.  To  the 
extent  the  area  lias  special  needs  amenable  to  educational  efforts,  that  scliool 
.should  be  adapted  accordingly.  In  particular,  in  schools  serving  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  social  and  economic  problems,  health  problems,  cultural  and 
recreational  disadvantages  and  other  deprivations  associated  with  the  urban 
core,  special  adaptations  and  facilities  should  he  provided.  Specific  features'^ for 
each  building  would  need  to  be  planned  with  the  community  and  related  agencies 
involved.  Following  are  illustrations  of  the  adaptations  envisioned: 

a.  Facilities  for  cooperative  community  use,  especially  by  recreation  de- 
partments and  others,  of  such  facilities  as  gymnasiums,  showers,  recrea- 
tion areas  and'  proper  space  for  such  cooperative  use ; 

J).  Facilities  for  pre-school  operations  including  both  “Head  Start’’  programs 
and  day  care  facilities  for  children  of  working  mothers ; 
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c.  Facilities  for  cooporntivo  work  with  the  city-county  Health  Department 
jiicliicling  clinic  facilities ; 

(I,  Facilities  for  adult  education  and  personal  development  programs; 

c.  Facilities  for  family  and  conimuniti"  service  agency  development  such  as 
scouts.  YMCA,  Family  Service,  etc, ; 

f.  Facilities  for  pupils  with  special  learning  problems  including  mental  and 
emotional  handicaps: 

r/.  Facilities  for  year-round  operation  through  climate  controlled  buildings; 

h.  Facilities  for  food  service  ; and 

/.  Provision  of  special  educational  resources  in  the  fine  arts,  sciences,  etc,, 
to  serve  as  high  motivation  features  where  most  needed. 

2.  KlemeiitaiT  schools  should  retain  a close  relationship  with  the  home  and 
family  and  sliould,  therefore,  avoid  excessive  size.  However,  ellicient  operation 
of  special  services  and  full  utilization  of  staff  require  a scJiool  for  the  equivalent 
of  2 or  3 kindergarten  rooms  of  % dai"  schedules  or  about  100  to  loO  pupils  per 
grade.  ^lost  efficient  operation  would  be  a school  with  H kindergartens  with 
about  25  pupils  per  section  making  a total  of  about  900  in  grades  1-G,  However, 
a more  desirable  .size  would  be  2 kindergartens  and  about  075  pupils  in  grades 
1-0  or  a total  of  about  7S4. 

8.  Kloinentary  schools  should  all  provide  some  form  of  food  service  facility 
meeting  proper  health  and  sanitation  standards. 

4.  Elementary  schools  should  all  contain  adequate  space  for  library  and 
teaching  materials  center,  .special  education  classes,  music  prograin.s,  i)hysical 
education  activities  and  adequate  outdoor  area. 

5.  While  the  elementary  school  should  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  most  ac- 
tivities and  programs  which  affect  the  child  up  to  fibont  age  12,  development  of 
.such  a .scliool  ill  it.s  complete  form  demands  that  all  such  youth -serving  ngeiicie.s 
work  together,  each  carrying  its  share  of  tinancial  responsibility  and  effort  but 
with  the  school  as  the  central  agency  around  and  through  which  other  agencies 
function. 

10.  Coordination  and  cooperation  with  related  agencie.s : 

Alajor  changes  in  the  district  will  result  from  the  activities  and  work  of 
three  major  agencies. 

1.  City  Planning  Commis.sion  has  given  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  total 
development  of  the  city  with  particular  emphasi.s  on  development  of  streets, 
park.s.  sewers,  etc.  These  offer  a great  deal  in  the  form  of  opportunities  for  co^ 
Olvera  five,  and  therefore,  more  effective  use  of  resources. 

2.  Urban  Renew’al  Agency  has  undergone  a major  change  in  its  pattern  of 
operation  through  the  n.se  of  the  general  Neighborhood  Renewal  approach.  Now 
included  in  the  Urban  Renewal  area  is  substantially  all  of  tlie  area  east  of  ISth 
Street  plus  certain  portions  northwest  of  that  area.  Close  cooijeration  with 
Urban  Renewal  within  that  area  will  make  po.ssible  the  development  of  schoohs 
within  it  at  minimum  cost  and  with  maximum  support  from  such  fuiid.s  as  may 
he  available.  Moreover,  funds  expended  for  school  purpose.s  in  the  area  will 
.serve  to  offset  certain  Urban  Renewal  costs  which  would  otherwise  be  carried 
by  tax  levies. 

Model  Cities  has  established  an  area  roughly  bounded  by  IStli  Street, 
Quindaro.  Wa.shingtoii  Boulevard  and  the  east  city  limits.  Local  expenditures 
for  .schools  within  that  area  can  be  matched  up  to  80%  with  Model  Citie.s  funds 
foi*  additional  work  in  the  area.  Thus,  it  is  most  important  that  a close  relation 
with  that  agency  be  maintained  and  that  work  planned  to  serve  the  area  should 
(iualify  for  such  matching. 

4.  Independent  action  and  decisionmaking  by  the  Board  of  Fdneation  in  the 
interest  of  educational  development  must  be  maintained.  However,  all  phases 
of  the  proposal  which  relate  to  other  agencies  such  as  City  Planning.  Urban 
Renewal  and  Model  Cities,  will  be  so  organized  and  coordinated  ns  to  ninke 
maximum  use  of  the  opportunities  provided  and  to  offer  greatest  possibilities 
for  as.sisting  these  agencies  in  their  developmental  worlc. 

JrASTER  PLAN 

Tn  their  study  and  recommendations  for  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  .schools,  con- 
sultants from  Fngelhardt  and  Engelhard t developed  proposals  in  relation  to  three 
broad  geographical  areas.  Because  of  the  size,  physical  characteristics,  highway 
and  street  patterns,  and  general  complexity  of  the  district,  such  a procedure  seems 
logical  and  is  followed  in  this  i-eport.  For  pm*poses  of  analysis  and  making  of  rec- 
ommendations, three  areas  are  established  as  follows : 
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Ai*ea  I — Generally,  the  area  south  of  the  1-70  Expressway  including  Argen- 
tine, Kosedale,  and  Armourdale. 

Area  II — Generally,  the  area  north  of  the  1-70  Expressway  and  east  of  47th 
Street  or  the  old  (pre-1967)  district  limits. 

Area  III — Generally,  the  western  part  of  the  district  which  was  attached 
in  19G7. 

Proposals  for  each  area  follow. 

Area  I 

In  1042.  the  City  Planning  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  Harlaiid  Bartholo- 
mew and  Associates  as  consultants,  wrote,  “Neither  the  Rosedale  nor  the  Argen- 
tine High  Schools  serve  a section  containing  sufficient  population  to  theoretically 
justify  the  oiDCration  of  two  separate  senior  high  schools.  However,  the  rugged 
topography  in  these  two  sections  of  the  city,  the  lack  of  adequate  street  improve- 
ments connecting  the  sections,  and  the  absence  of  connecting  transit  facilities, 
justify  the  existing  arrangements.  It  is  recommended  that,  as  the  above  physical 
defects  are  eventually  rectified,  consideration  be  given  to  the  consolidation  of  these 
two  senior  high  schools  into  one  large  unit  which  will  serve  the  entire  southern 
portion  of  the  city.  . . . Present  facilities  at  Argentine  and  Rosedale  could  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  junior  high  schools.” 

Since  the  above  was  written,  numerous  changes  have  taken  place  but  the  essen- 
tial problem  remains  the  same.  Neither  Rosedale  nor  Argentine  contains  sufficient 
nimibers  of  students  to  justify  the  opei’atioii  of  two  separate  senior  high  school.^. 


Enrollment  7-9  Enrollment  10-12 

School  I960  1963  1966  1960  1963  1966  1968 

Rosedale 656  611  527  574  389  491  520  445 

Argentine 650  618  541  631  497  690  653  677 

Total 1,306  1,229  1,068  1,205  886  1,180  1,173  1,122 


Since  i960  there  has  been  a decline  of  lOl  students  in  grades  7-9  even  though 
the  number  of  dropouts  may  be  considered  to  have  declined  materially.  What 
the  trend  in  the  area  will  be  over  the  next  15  or  more  is  difficult  to  predict. 
However,  the  increased  number  of  apartment  and  multiple-family  houses  in 
the  entire  area  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  probably  be  little 
real  increase  in  numbers  of  students  at  the  high  school  level  .«:iiice  faiiiilic.s  tend 
to  leave  apartments  when  children  reach  the  early  and  middle  school  years. 

Senior  high  school  enrollments  in  the  area  have  remained  relatively  constant 
during  the  last  3 years  but  would  have  shown  a slight  decline  except  that  senior 
high  school  students  from  the  Armourdale  area  were  required  to  attend  at  Rose- 
dale and  Argentine  instead  of  Wyandotte  in  1966  and  continue  to  do  so. 

Obviously,  urban  renewal  has  had  an  effect  on  these  areas  and  further  changes 
may  be  anticipated  as  new  developments  replace  old.  However,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  housing  being  developed  in  tlie  area,  the  growth  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  Medical  Center,  and  the  further  decline  which  may  be  anticipated 
due  to  highway  development  and  decay  of  certain  residential  areas,  it  is  doubtful 
that  a major  change  in  numbers  of  senior  high  students  in  the  area  will  take 
place. 

Projections  by  consultants  in  working  paper  No.  7,  page  39,  confirm  these 
conclusions  with  projections  of  about  1,441  pupils  in  grades  10-12  by  1072  and 
about  1,550  by  1990.  Their  projections  for  the  area  by  grade  may  be  suiiimarizecl 
as  follows  : 


1972-73  1990-91 ‘ 


Grades: 

10  to  12 1,  441  I,  562 

7 to  9 1.693  1,748 

6 to  9 2.213  2,314 


• 2990  projections  jnc/ude  parochial  students. 

'Elementary  school  enrollments 

Enrollments  in  elementary  school .s  in  the  area  are  also  worthy  of  examination. 
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EnroIlments—K-€ 


Sshool  I960  1963  1966  1968  Decrease 


Argentine-Rosedale: 

Attacks 209  157  127  112 

Columbian 227  203  0 0 

Emerson 304  308  278  239 

Frank  Rushton 536  513  554  558 

Whitmore 332  300  263  247 

Franklin 235  257  238  203 

Major  Hudson 311  241  280  265 

Noble  Prentis 488  484  475  420 

Stanley 462  507  478  469 

T.  A.  Edison 262  266  287  284 


Total 3, 366  3, 236  2, 980  2, 847  —519 


Armourdale: 

John  FIske 470  452  417  462 

JJ.  Ingalls 245  217  196  157 

Morse 302  283  277  266 


Total 1.017  952  890  885  —132 


Total  decrease —651 


From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a decline  of  519  pupils  in 
grades  K-^  in  the  area  south  of  the  Kansas  River  and  an  additional  decline  of 
132  in  the  Armourdale  area,  making  a total  loss  of  651  in  the  area  which  could 
normally  be  served  by  secondary  schools  in  the  Argentine  and  Rosedale  areas. 

Elemetitary  school  huildings 

Because  of  urban  renewal  developments,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  the  area  southwest  of  Argentine  Junior-Senior  High  School. 

Several  elementary  schools  in  the  area  should  be  abandoned  because  of  age 
and  obsolescence,  The  Columbian  School  was  abandoned  and  demolished  in  an 
urban  renewal  project  in  1966.  The  Whitmore  School,  constructed  in  1899  had 
served  its  time  and  its  use  should  be  limited  with  a view'  toward  its  abandonment. 
John  J.  Ingalls  School,  built  in  1882  and  renovated  in  1951,  is  rapidly  being 
isolated  by  industrial  development  and  will  be  almost  without  pupils  following 
the  extension  of  the  Armourdale  Urban  Renew’iil  Project.  The  Franklin  School 
built  in  ISOS,  should  be  scheduled  for  abandonment  within  the  next  5-year  period. 
John  Fiske,  constructed  in  1903  and  the  victim  of  several  major  floods,  should 
also  be  phased  out  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  enrollment  changes  permit. 

In  contrast  to  the  older  units,  the  Morse,  Frank  Rushton,  Emerson  and  Xoble 
Prentis  Schools  are  all  quite  new,  having  been  built  since  1950.  In  addition,  the 
Stanley  School,  built  in  1913,  has  been  renovated  and  has  had  a major  new  addi- 
tion in  1960,  the  Attucks  School  built  in  1039  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  Major 
Hudson  School  built  in  1923  had  a major  addition  in  I960. 

A plan  for  Area  I (South  Kansas  City) 

Because  of  the  rate  and  nature  of  population  change,  it  is  not  possible  to  estab- 
lish a precise  time  table  for  the  proposed  plan.  However,  the  steps  can  be  followed 
in  logical  order  with  Step  1 as  part  of  immediate  action. 

Step  1. — Build  elementary  school  in  Argentine  Heights  as  proposed  by  con- 
sultants in  prior  reports  on  land  owned  by  the  school  district  at  Haas  Drive 
and  Lawrence. 

Step  2. — -Build  a new  senior  high  school  for  all  of  grades  10-11-12  in  both 
Rosedale  and  Argentine,  1,200  pupils,  on  land  already  owned  by  the  school  district 
at  the  corner  of  Steele  Road  and  22nd  Street. 

Step  3. — -Convert  Rosedale  and  Argentine  High  School  into  middle  .^schools 
containing  grades  6-7-8  and  9 from  all  of  Rosedale,  Argentine  and  Armourdale. 

Step  4. — -As  a result  of  reducing  the  number  of  grades  in  elementary  schools, 
it  will  be  possible  to  transfer  all  pupils  from  Whitmore,  J,  J.  Ingalls  and  Frank- 
lin to  the  reinaining  elementary  schools  in  the  area  and  to  discontinue  use  of  these 
old  buildings  as  elementary  schools.  John  Fiske  should  al.so  be  phased  out  as 
space  permits.  An  addition  to  Emerson  School  would  provide  adequate  space  to 
complete  the  plans  for  housing  all  pupils  in  the  area  in  modern  schools. 

While  the  foregoing  proposal  would  require  operation  of  a transportation  sys- 
tem, its  contribution  to  educational  effectiveness  and  efficient  use  of  schools  over 
the  next  25  years  would  be  more  than  enough  to  warrant  the  change. 

Detailed  enrollment  figures  and  related  notes  are  presented  in  Table  VI  which 
follows. 


TABLE  VI.— PUPIL  DISTRIBUTION  CHART  FOR  PROPOSED  BUILDING  PROGRAM— AREA  I 
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Area  II 

Schools  ill  Area  II  iiicludo  the  areas  served  hy  Wyandotte  and  Sninner  High 
Schools  and  four  junior  high  schools.  While  there  is  considerable  difterence  in 
the  em-ollmeiits  at  Wyaiulolte  and  Smniier,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  is  .such 
as  to  meet  the  basic  criteria  previously  outlined  in  this  report.  Enrollnieiit  at 
Wyandotte  should  he  reduced  to  about  2,ld()  from  its  present  2.4S0  and  its  1972 
projetftion  of  2,000.  Sumner,  with  a projected  enrollment  of  about  900  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  augmentation  and  modification  of  present  site  and  facilities 
to  1)1*0 vide  maxinnini  etlncational  opportunities  for  all  students. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  Northwest  is  the  only  school  witli  serious 
overcrowding  and  West  Jiuiior  is  somewhat  below  the  size  and  enroll  men  t 
needed  for  cilicient  use  of  ail  facilities. 

tSendor  high  school  proposals^  Area  II 

Majoi'  .stojis  for  relieving*  of  problems  at  the  senior  high  school  level  are 
proposed. 

IMr.st.  Traii.sfer  about  aOO  puiiiLs  in  grades  10-12  from  the  Area  II  to  a new 
liigli  school  to  be  constructed  at  ahtli  aiul  Parallel.  Since  all  pupils  so  a.ssigiied 
will  be  transported,  attendance  areas  for  the  new  school  should  be  established 
with  due  regard  for  factors  relating  to  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
and  in  such  a maimer  as  will  produce  iiiaxiiiiuni  possibility  of  an  integrated  stu- 
dent body.  Further  discii.ssion  of  the  proposed  high  school  will  be  found  in 
relation  to  Area  III. 

Second,  Major  improvements  should  be  made  at  Sumner  so  that  it  can  more 
adequately  serve  its  area  both  as  a high  school  and  as  a conniiniiity  resource;  and 
siu-vice  eenti;r.  Because  of  its  location  in  the  heart  of  the  Model  Cities  area  and 
ill  the  Urban  Heiiewal  area,  expenditure  here  will  make  maxi  mum  matching  fund 
coutrihntioiis  to  these  programs.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  the  three  agencies 
iiivolv(;d,  schools*,  Model  Cities  anti  Urban  Keiiewal.  jointly  niidertako  this 
liroject  with  each  as.siniiiiig  responsibility  for  elements  most  appropriate  to  its 
rtisoiirces. 

Additional  laud  .should  be  s(;ciired  iiortli  to  Jer.sey  Creek,  west  to  9th  Street 
and  with  additional  land  to  the  east  and  soiitli  if  po.ssible.  New  Jersey,  north  of 
the  school  and  Stli  Street  from  Oakland  to  Jersey  Creek,  .should  be  closed  to  pro- 
vide full  site  utilization  and  security.  Additional  land  should  be  used  for  pupil, 
staff  and  public  parking  and  for  additional  constriictioii. 

Major  eoicstructiou  projects  should  provide  for  adequate  physical  education 
ami  athletic  facilities  by  a new  gymiiasiuni,  expanded  and  improved  library  space, 
exiKUided  and  improved  industrial  arts  faeilities,  improved  facilities  for  ba.sie 
and  remedial  education,  improved  music  and  tine  arts  rooms,  modernized  science 
department,  and  relief  of  overcrowding  in  some  academie  area.s,  and  improved 
cafeteria  facilities. 

Mod(il  Cities  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  increased  coimiiniiity  service 
through  construction  and  li mincing  of  community  re.soiirces  such  as  a child  care 
and  health  center,  coinniunity  meeting  and  activity  center,  pre-school  child  care 
center  including  day  care  for  children  of  working  mothers,  adult  ediujatioii  re- 
source center  and  community  recreation  facilities.  Other  proposals  are  now  under 
.study  by  the  Model  Cities  staff.  However,  maximum  feasible  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  that  agency  should  be  the  objective. 

Urban  Uenewal  will  have  a key  role  in  the  entire  proce.ss  e.spe(?inll.v  in  securing 
of  land,  both  for  direct  school  needs  and  for  Model  Cities  and  park  development 
ill  the  area. 

Junior  high  school  proposals,  Area  II 

Shortage  of  jimior  high  school  capacity  in  Area  IT  can  largely  he  overcome  hy 
increasing  capacity  of  West  Junior  from  the  pro.sent  750  to  a niaxinimii  of  1.100 
and  hy  minor  addition  of  pupils  froni^Vrea  II  to  expanded  junior  high  school 
facilities  in  Area  III.  West  J uni  or  is  not  now  operating  at  inn  xi  in  uni  efficiency 
because  of  its  small  enrollment.  By  increasing  physical  education,  industrial  arts, 
ari,  and  minor  academic  areas,  capacity  could  he  increased  and  its  educational 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  could  be  improved.  Adjustments  in  attendance  areas 
would  relievo  conge.stiou  at  Northwest  and  improve  opportunities  at  that  .school. 

While  current  enrollment  at  Central  is  .slightly  above  noniial  capacity,  indica- 
tions an;  that  enrollments  in  that  area  will  decreu.se  in  the  next  2 year.s.  North- 
east is  now  below  maxinnini  capacity  and  anticipated  further  declines  will  place 
enrollments  in  that  .school  at  optimum  capacity  in  tlic  near  future. 
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Elementary  school  proposals^  Area  It 

While  a number  of  good  and  modern  elementary  schools  are  located  in  the  urea, 
there  are  also  a number  of  obsolete  and  inadequate  structures  which  fail  to  meet 
the  urgent  educational  and  community  needs  of  the  area. 

As  shown  in  various  tables  in  this  report,  many  schools  are  too  small  for 
eflacient  operation  and  cannot  provide  the  many  special  services  needed  except  at 
prohibitive  cost. 

A plan  for  Area  II  {Central  Kansas  City) 

Step.  1 — Construct  three  new  elementary  schools  in  the  area.  School  A should 
be  built  on  or  near  the  present  Quindaro  School  site.  Additional  land  will  need 
to  be  secured. 

School  B should  be  built  in  the  area  east  of  7th  Street  and  north  of  Troup.  A 
new  site  or  an  expanded  Kealing  site  will  need  to  be  secured. 

School  C should  be  built  in  the  area  near  Central  Avenue  and  between  12th 
and  Mill. 

Step  2. — Construct  additions  for  more  classroom  and  other  space  at  William 
A.  White,  Eugene  Ware,  Bryant,  Frances  Willard  and  Fairfax. 

Step  3. — Discontinue  use  of  old  Quindaro,  Park,  Abbott,  Dunbar  North  and 
South,  Kealing,  Stowe,  Prescott,  Riverview,  and  the  old  section  of  Lowell. 

Step  4. — Make  special  purpose  use  of  Vernon,  L.  M.  Alcott  and  parts  of  Mark 
Twain  and  Roosevelt.  Most  critical  special  use  areas  are  for  educationally  and 
mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  special  behavior  and  adjustment 
problems. 

Step  5. — Complete  new  Hawthorne  School  with  old  sections  removed. 

All  of  the  above  changes,  together  with  Information  relating  to  enrollments  and 
pupil  attendance  area  adjustments  are  discussed  in  Table  VII. 
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Area  III 

Schools  in  Area  III  include  the  arens  S(‘rved  hy  AV.‘ishinf;toii  High  School  and 
Arrowhead  and  Coronado  Junior  highs.  Serious  overcrowding  in  these  schools 
Is  now  a ijrobleni  and  will  become  increasingly  serious.  Unless  action  is  tal%(‘n 
to  relieve  the  situation,  a retarding  in  the  development  of  the  entire  area  and  a 
decline  in  real  estate  values  will  be  almost  inevitable.  All  studies  show  the  area 
as  being  the  major  growth  portion  of  the  district. 
hlf/h  school  proposals.  Area  III 

At;  the  present  time,  land  is  owned  by  the  district  at  50th  and  Parallel.  A new 
liigii  school  should  be  built  at  that  location  and  shotild  be  complet(‘d  Ij.v  3072. 
Kn  roll  men  t of  the  new  school  should  be  made  up  of  about  000  students  from 
Area  III  and  about  500  from  Area  II.  Such  action  would  restore  normal  enroll- 
ments at  Washington  and  relieve  overloads  in  Area  II.  Additional  coin m cuts 
concerning  the  project  are  included  in  Senior  High  School  Proposals  for  Area  II. 

Since  this  school  will  be  located  on  the  same  site  as  the  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  certain  district-wide  advantages  should  also  be  developed  here. 
Because  of  the  A.V.T.S.,  some  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  district  will  already 
be  transported  to  that  location  for  part  of  the  school  day.  Therefore,  an  appro- 
priate transportation  system  and  schedule  will  have  been  establi.shed.  It  is  urged 
that  this  high  school  should  be  so  organized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
high  school  program,  such  highly  specialized  classes  as  might  serve  the  needs 
of  relatively  small  numbers  of  students  in  any  individual  school  but  for  whicli 
there  may  be  adequate  demand  on  a district-wide  basis.  This  could  be  done 
with  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  specialized  staff  and  facilities. 

Junior  hif/h  school  proposals.  Area  III 

At  the  present  time,  the  district  owns  a junior  high  school  site  on  T2nd  Street 
south  of  Leavenworth  Road.  Both  Arrowdiead  and  Coronado  are  seriously  over- 
crowded and  continue  to  grow.  It  is,  therefore,  proj^osed  that  a new  junior  high 
be  constructed  at  the  72nd  Street  site  with  a capacity  of  about  1,000. 

Arrowhead  will  have  an  excess  enrollment  of  about  COO  by  1972  and  Coronado 
will  have  an  excess  of  over  400.  Most  of  this  excess  enrollment  can  be  absorbed 
in  the  new  building.  How’ever,  a part  of  the  Coronado  excess  can  also  be  provided 
for  in  the  proposed  addition  to  West  Junior. 

Elementary  school  proposals.  Area  III 

Because  the  population  grow^tli  in  Area  III  has  been  more  recent  than  in 
other  areas,  most  of  the  i^resent  buildings  are  somewdiat  new*er  than  those  in 
other  areas.  How’ever,  this  area  contains  the  most  serious  overcrowding  in  the 
district  and  is  also  continuing  to' grow  as  a result  of  new  housing  developments. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  of  sub-standard  construction  or  so  located  as  to  he 
in  need  of  replacement.  In  i>articnlar,  both  Wei  born  and  Lindl>efgh  are  still 
using  old  w’ooden  structures  which  were  originally  little  rural  school.s.  Pomeroy 
is  a small  and  isolated  structure.  Stony  Point  South  and  later  parts  of  Lindbergh 
are  a series  of  sub-standard  additions  for  wdiich  eventual  replacement  .should 
be  planned.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Claude  Huyclc  arc  both  small  but  new’  and 
modern  units  to  wdiich  additions  can  be  made.  Vance  w’as  recently  renovated 
following  storm  damage  and  is  in  good  condition.  Although  it  is  overcrowded, 
its  exces.s  enrollment  should  be  taken  care  of  by  additions  to  other  buildings 
at  this  time.  The  area  is  extremely  rough  and  will  be  slow  in  developing.  Bethel 
is  a new  and  modern  building  w’hich  can  easily  be  expanded  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Pomeroy  area  as  w^ell  as  to  provide  for  excess  enrollments  in  its  owm 
area.  Hazel  Grove  is  now"  at  a most  desirable  size  and  should  not  be  expanded. 
Any  additions  of  enrollments  to  the  school  from  other  areas  should  be  com- 
pensated by  assignment  of  comparable  areas  to  other  schools.  As  an  example, 
if  pupils  are  added  from  Vance,  others  should  be  removed  by  transfer  to  a 
school  such  as  Kennedy. 

Follow"ingis  an  outline  of  elementary  school  construction  proposals  in  Area  III. 

1.  Add  about  12  classrooms  and  kindergarten  at  Bethel.  Close  Pomeroy  School 
and  convert  space  for  special  use  or  dispose  of  the  property. 

2.  Add  about  12  classrooms  and  kindergarten  to  Claude  Huyck  to  absorb 
increasing  enrollments  and  to  relieve  overloads  at  Stony  Point  North. 

3.  Add  about  12  classrooms  and  kindergarten  at  John  F.  Kennedy  to  absorb 
increasing  enrollments  and  to  relieve  Vance  overloads. 

4.  Construct  first  unit  of  eight  classrooms  of  a building  which  can  eventually 
replace  the  present  Stony  Point  South  building.  New"  building  should  absorb 
overloads  at  Stony  Point  South,  provide  space  for  kindergarten  now’  located 
in  a church,  and  aid  in  relief  of  overloads  at  Stony  Point  North. 

5.  Expand  Vance  primary  building  w"ith  six  classrooms  and  kindergarten. 

r;8~854— 71— pt.  2 11 
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Elementary  school  food  service 

Aa  has  been  indicated  in  prior  sections  of  this  r.eport,  all  new  elementary 
schools  should  be  planned  to  include  food  service  facilities.  This  is  essential  if 
the  service  area  is  to  be  larger  than  the  small  neighborhoods  served  by  many 
of  the  elementary  schools  at  the  present  time.  In  addition,  food  service  programs 
should  be  added  in  every  school  as  rapidly  as  i>ossible  except  wJiere  the  school 
is  scheduled  to  be  closed. 

It  is  pj  Imposed  that  the  following  arrangements  for  lunch  service  be  developed 
in  elementary  schools ; 

Group  A. — These  schools  already  have  a food  service  program  and,  there- 
fore, only  minor  modifications  of  a routine  nature  would  be  involved — 


Lindbergh 

Bethel 

White  Church 
Vance 

Claude  Huyck 


Hazel  Grove 
John  F,  Kennedy 
Stony  Point  North 
Stony  Point  South 
Welbom 


Group  B. — These  schools  are  scheduled  to  be  closed  or  converted  to  use  for 
special  education  classes  and  no  food  service  arrangements  w'ould  be  needed — 


John  J.  Ingalls 

John  Fiske 

Franklin 

Whitmore 

Attucks 

Quindaro 

Vernon 

Park 

L.  M.  Alcott 


Abbott 

Dunbar  South 

Dunbar  North 

Kealing 

Stowe 

Prescott 

Riverview 

Lowell  (old  section) 


Group  C. — These  schools,  as  large,  new  elementary  schools  or  schools  easily 
adapted  to  such  operation,  should  have  full  food  storage,  preparation  and  service 
facilities.  V^Tiere  appropriate,  the  kitchens  should  be  built  to  serve  regional 
satellite  operations — 

School  A,  elementary  school  in  Quindaro  area ; 

School  B,  elementary  school  in  northeast  area ; 

School  C,  elementary  school  in  Central  Avenue  area ; and 

Hawthorne ; 

Eugene  Ware. 

Group  D. — These  schools,  as  smaller  elementary  schools  and  as  schools  having 
no  kitchen  services,  should  be  equipped  for  service  from  kitchens  in  other 
schools.  Such  an  operation  is  normally  known  as  satellite  operation — 


Stanley 
Emerson 
Silver  City 
Frank  Kushton 
T,  A.  Edison 
Noble  Prentis 
Major  Hudson 
Morse 


W.  A.  White 
Bryant 
Parker 
Roosevelt 
Chelsea 
Mark  Twain 
Prances  Willard 
Fairfax 


Douglass 

Grant 

McKinley 

Whittier 

Lowell  Primary 

Central 


It  should  be  recognized  that  not  all  of  the  changes  in  food  service  could  be 
made  at  one  time  but  that  priorities  in  terms  of  size  of  school  and  needs  of  the 
area  would  have  to  be  considered. 


Vocational  and  technical  schools 

Projects  now  under  way  are  moving  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  to  a 
position  of  service.  Further  expansion  of  the  facility  at  69to  and  Parallel  should 
be  undertaken  as  a part  of  a long-range  plan.  However,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  funds  from  the  first  proposal  will  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Satellite  pro- 
grams, sometimes  in  leased  facilities  or  in  space  in  comprehensive  high  schools 
should  be  continued  to  keep  adult  programs  close  to  the  community. 

Special  programs 

At  the  senior  high  level,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a small  number  of  requests 
for  highly  specialized  programs  for  which  teachers  are  not  available  and  which 
would  not  involve  enough  students  in  any  one  school  to  be  efficient.  However, 
the  transportation  and.  operating  pattern  set  up  for  the  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  at  59th  and  Parallel  can  readily  be  applied  to  special  high  school  courses 


p 
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Avhich  could  be  oU’eved  at  tlmt  location.  Students  Avith  a specialized  interest 
from  Washington.  Suinner.  Wyandotte  and  the  new  South  High  School  could 
easily  be  moved  for  part  of  the  school  day  along  with  Vocational-Technical  stu- 
dents and  returned  to  their  ‘*home”  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  No 
significant  additional  cost  would  be  involved  in  such  an  operation  but  great 
potential  for  special  service  could  be  realized. 


Projects  scheduled  for  hnaiieing  from  bond  issue  of  about  $24, -500.000  and 
projected  for  immediate  implementation  with  completion  of  all  projects  by 
September  1, 1073. 

S.l-L  1 — Senior  high  .school,  50th  and  Parallel,  original  unit  capacity,  1,400. 
S.II.  2 — Senior  high  school,  22d  and  Steele  Road,  original  unit  capacity, 
1.200. 

S.H.  3 — Sumner  high  school,  Stli  and  Oakland,  renovation  and  modernization 
as  outlined  in  proposals. 

.T.H.  1 — Junior  high  school.  72d  Street,  original  unit  capacity,  1.000. 

J.I-I,  2 — Addition  to  West  Junior  High  Schools,  2G00  North  44th  Street,  add 
capacity  for  300. 

A.V.T.S.  1 — Fir.st  unit  of  area  vocational-technical  school,  now  under  con- 
tract (August  1009) , not  financed  from  bonds. 

E.S.  1 — Silver  City  Elementary  School,*  first  unit  capacity,  200. 

E.S.  2 — Eleinentary  school  A,  Quiiidaro  area,  cai)acit.v,  840. 

E.S.  3 — Elementary  school  B,  northeast  area,  capacity,  840. 

E.S.  4 — Elementary  .school  C,  central -south  area,  capacity,  S40. 

E.S.  5 — John  F.  Kennedy  addition,  addition  capacity,  300. 

E.S.  0 — Claude  Huyck  addition,  addition  capacity,  300. 

E.S.  7 — Bethel  addition,  addition  capacity,  420. 

E.S.  S — Stony  Point,  new  unit,  capacity,  240. 

E.S.  0 — Vance  addition,  addition  capacity,  240. 

E.S.  10 — Eugene  Ware  addition,  addition  capacity,  210. 

E.S.  11 — William  Allen  White  addition,  addition  capacity,  210. 

E.S.  12 — Fairfax  addition,  addition  capacity,  3G0. 

E.S.  .13 — Bmer.son  addition,  addition  capacity,  120. 

E.S.  14 — FrancesS  Willard  addition,  addition  capacity,  210. 

ES.  15 — Completion  and  replacement  of  Hawthorne  main  building. 


Completion  of  the  projects  outlined  would  provide  the  major  improvements 
needed  immediately  and  are  summarized  by  areas. 

Area  I : 

The  combination  junior-senior  high  schools  mixing  7th,  Sth  and  9th  grade 
pupils  with  10th,  11th  and  12th  grade  pupils  would  be  eliminated. 

A truly  comprehensive  high  school  would  serve  the  area  eflSciently. 

All  old,  obsolete  and  hazardous  elementary  schools  would  be  eliminated. 

A strong  middle  school-junior  high  program  would  serve  the  area. 

Area  II : 

Senior  high  school  overcrowding  would  be  eliminated. 

Sumner  would  be  fully  modernized  on  an  adequate  .site. 

Junior  high  overcrowding  would  be  eliminated. 

Elementary  schools  which  are  obsolete  and  too  small  to  be  eflSeient  w^ouTd 
largely  be  eliminated. 

Food  service  in  elementary  schools  would  be  established. 

Elementary  schools  for  community  service  would  be  established. 

Improved  possibilities  for  summer  school  operations  would  be  available. 
Area  III : 

Critical  needs  for  senior  high  school  space  would  be  met  and  double  shifts 
would  be  eliminated. 

Critical  needs  for  junior  high  school  space  would  be  met  and  double  shifts 
would  be  eliminated. 

Severe  overcrowding  in  elementary  schools  w^ould  be  reduced. 

A beginning  would  be  made  toward  replacement  of  obsolete  structures. 


1 Funds  for  this  unit  would  not  be  taken  from  bond  funds. 


OTJTLTXE  OF  PROJECTS 


SUM^^ARY  OP  ACCOMPLISHMEXTS 
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^X]^^A^•C^XG  OF  schools  for  KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 

Ai»proval  by  voters  of  the  sale  of  bonds  would  necessarily  be  the  major  source 
oC  fniuls  for  the  projects  outlined.  Funds  from  IModel  Cities  proposals  may  aug- 
ment bond  funds  on  some  projects  and  funds  foi‘  land  purchases  may,  in  some 
cases,  he  available  through  various  other  sources.  Funds  for  special  service  facili- 
ties not  directly  a part  of  school  operation  are  also  anticipated.  However,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  sale  of  bonds  issued  upon  approval  of  voters  of 
the  district  is  the  single  most  important  and  the  only  certain  funding  .source. 

Legal  bonding  capacity  of  this  district  is  about  $24,500,000.  Voters  could  not 
legally  authorize  sale  of  bonds  significantly  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

There  is  merit  in  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  undertaking  of  essential 
projects,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  this 
community  and  for  sound  financial  reasons.  Building  costs  are  constantly  in- 
creasing and  any  delays  will  inevitably  increase  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  interest  rates  on  bonds  are  now  at  an  all-time  high  and  this 
must  be  taken  into  account.  However,  it  is  clear  that  rising  building  costs  result- 
ing from  delays  will  in  all  probability  be  greater  than  any  potential  saving  from 
delays  in  the  hope  of  securing  lower  interest  rates.  Moreover,  delays  in  some 
nrea.s  will  result  in  severe  financial  loss  to  property  owners  because  of  depressed 
rwil  estate  values  when  schools  are  not  available  and  homes  are  not  marketable. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  an  election  be  scheduled  at  the  earliest  feasible 
date  to  Mutliorize  the  sale  of  $24,000,000  to  $24,500,000  in  bonds  to  finance  the 
construction  of  the  total  pvopo.sal.  Actual  sale  of  bonds  should  be  scheduled  so 
as  to  avoid  issuance  of  large  amounts  at  peak  interest  rates  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  While  a portion  of  the  bonds  would  need  to  be  marketed  in  1070, 
a major  part  could  be  delayed  to  1071  with  others  as  late  as  1972. 

Because  of  the  constant  need  for  new  equipment  and  other  unscheduled  renova- 
tion. it  is  not  proposed  that  any  current  operating  or  special  building  funds  be 
diverted  to  the  outlined  projects. 


Appendix  C 

Board  op  Education, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  September  lO'IO. 

l\Ir.  Herbert  X).  Rorex, 

Director^  Child  Xutrlfiou  Division,  Food  and  is  ntriiion  Service,  U.S.  Departmeni 
of  AgricuUnre,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  risk  of  .seeming  repetitious,  I would  like  to  present  some 
thoughts  for  your  consideration  before  the  new  federal  regulations  on  the  school 
lunch  program  are  finalized. 

In  our  secondary  schools  we  have  always  operated  on  an  “A  La  Carte”  basis. 
The  cafeterias  were  planned  and  built  for  this  kind  of  service.  They  are  good 
faciliti(‘S  and  are,  largely  si>eakiiig,  well  equipped.  Acceptance  of  school  food 
S(‘i*vic(?  has  been  good  in  our  comm  uni  — even  a source  of  pride. 

Wo  have  alway.s  considered  nutrition  as  an  accepted  part  of  the  responsibility 
ot  the  food  service  department.  (I  am  enclosing  sample  menus  for  your  iiispec- 
, tion.)  All  breads,  bums,  rolls,  etc.,  except  that  used  for  sandwiches  are  “liome- 

inade”.  All  des.serts  (pies,  cakes,  cookies,  puddings,  custards,  etc.)  are  made  from 
scratch  with  recipes  generous  in  the  use  of  such  products  as  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
and  fruit.  Our  training  of  food  service  personnel  includes  instruction  in  prepara- 
tion methods  for  retaining  nutritive  values.  There  is  virtually  no  food  waste — 
* iH'ither  in  the  kitchen  nor  in  the  dish  room.  There  are  no  carbonated  beverage.s, 

candies,  or  commercial  snack  foods  offered  in  or  near  the  dining  rooms  and  in  most 
iiistance.s  in  any  area  of  the  building  .and  in  no  instance  during  the  lunch  period. 
Our  lunch  periods  are  “closed”. 

Ours  is  an  inner-city  situation  with  the  typical  accompanying  problems — race 
relation.^,  poverty,  militancy,  social  unre.st,  financing,  etc. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  from  the  standpoint  of  financing  for  us  to  consider 
-01  Hi  rating  a combination  “A  La  Carte”  and  Type  “A”  (Bine  Plate  Special,  Meal 
IMttern.  or  whatever)  program  and  provide  free  and  reduced  lunches  according 
to  the  federal  guideline.s  unless  we  are  allotted  commodities  and  reimbursements 
w in  relation  to  the  iimnber  of  students  served  under  each  plan. 

From  the  poverty  standpoint  it  would  he  difiicult  to  operate. under  an  exclu- 
.sivoly  “A  La  Carte”  program  if  federal  aid  is  heavily  channeled  toward  a 
“Meal  rat  tern”  or  Type  “A”  plan. 
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So,  then,  by  tlie  process  of  elimination  we  might  be  compelled  to  coiisidm*  a 
total  Type  “A”  or  “Meal  Pattern”  plan  with  almost  certain,  inevitable  results : 
(1)  Community  dissatisfaction;  (2)  Pupil  unrest:  (3)  Provision  of  “connnons” 
or  some  other  area  where  students  can  secure  snachs,  such  as  cokes,  candies, 
potato  chips,  etc.;  (4)  Open  lunch  periods,  perhaps;  and  (5)  Reduced  par< 
ticipation. 

On  a national  scale,  there  may  be  considerations  of  which  we  are  unaware  In 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  However,  from  our  situation  it  would  seem  that  if  the 
real  interest  is  more  in  feeding  needy  children,  than  in  promoting  a special  kind 
of  program,  financial  aid  should  he  as  readily  available  for  an  “A  La  Carte” 
plan  as  in  a combination  or  an  exclusive  Type  “A”  plan. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  many  of  our  elementary  schools  do  not  have  food 
services  at  all.  In  most  cases  the  buildings  are  of  19th  Century  vintage,  built  at 
a time  of  the  “neighborhood  concept”  when  children  went  home  for  lunch.  In 
most  cases  there  are  inadequate  utilities,  no  facilities  for  food  service  and  in 
addition,  many  of  the  buildings  are  crowd^. 

In  a bond  issue  passed  in  January,  1970,  seventeen  (17)  of  these  buildings  will 
be  closed  or  converted  to  uses  other  than  as  elementary  schools. 

One  of  these  is  now  being  served  through  our  food  service  program  with  the 
use  of  a dining  room  and  kitchen  at  a nearby  church.  It  may  be  possible  that 
others  of  these  can  be  reached  in  a similar  manner  or  by  some  arrangement  of 
voluntary  supervision  of  the  children  as  they  eat  in  their  classrooms.  These, 
perhaps,  will  have  to  develop  as  the  opportunity  arises.  In  the  meantime,  three 
large  new  elementary  schools  will  be  built,  and  these  will  be  equipped  TNith  full 
facilities  for  food  service. 

The  remaining  twenty-three  (23)  elementary  schools  do  have  a multi-purpose 
room  or  an  auditorium  or  an  area  of  sufficient  size  for  use  as  a lunch  room. 
are  now  working  on  plans  for  providing  food  services  in  them  as  rapidly  as 
equipment  can  be  financed  and  purchased  and  personnel  hired.  We  hope  to  have 
at  least  three  of  them  in  operation  by  Deceml>er  1,  1970  and  to  add  others  as 
facilities  at  one  of  our  large  high  schools  can  be  enlarged  to  accomodate  the 
preparation,  hopefully  by  January  1, 1971. 

If  finances  permit,  we  hope  that  a satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  may 
be  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  bond  issue  (passed  last  year)  were  two- new  high  schools.  One  of 
them,  to  be  located  in  the  Argentine-Rosedalc  area,  is  presentl.v  being  planned 
with  food  service  facilities  to  prepare  food  for  those  elementary  scliools  in  that 
area  now  without  food  services. 

2.  Wayandotte  High  School  will  remain  as  a preparation  center  for  elementary 
schools  in  that  area. 

3.  Sumner  High  School  will  become  a central  preparation  for  the  elementary 
.schools  within  that  area.  A new  kitchen  and  dining  room  facility  for  Sumner 
was  also  provided  in  the  bond  issue. 

It  w’ould  seem  that,  with  these  plans  in  mind,  an  orderly  program  and  solution 
is  not  too  far  away.  However,  the  other  issue  in  our  secondary  schools  will  have 
an  impact  on  the  total  plan. 

We  are  certain  there  are  many  pressures  and  problems  involved  in  the  decision, 
but  will  certainly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  here 
and,  if  pos.siblo,  an  equitable  solution. 


Policy  Statement  for  All  Schools  of  USD  No.  500,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Serving 
Lunches  Under  Terms  of  National  School  Lunch  Act  as  Amended  by  PL  01-24S 

Policy  statement 

In  all  schools  serving  school  lunches  under  the  terms  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  as  amended  by  PL  91-248,  the  following  policies,  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  apply  in  Unified  School  District  No.  500,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Sincerely, 


Rosemary  Gammon, 
Food  Service  Direr  tor. 
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A.  Schools  involved  shall  be  the  following  listed  schools  and  such  additional 
schools  as  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  proper  facilities  are  developed 
and  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  USD  No.  500  and  the  Kansas 
Director  of  School  Lunch  Services. 

Bethel  Hazel 

Bryant  John  I 

Claude  Huyck  Lind  be 

Douglass  Stony 

Fairfax  Stony 

Grant  Stowe 

Argentine  Junior-Senior  High 
Rosedale  Junior-Senior  High 
Sumner  High  School 
Washington  High  School 
Wyandotte  High  School 
Arrowhead  Junior  High 

B.  Responsibility  for  making  determinations  regarding  the  eligibility  of  the 
enrolled  children  from  a family  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  is  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  principal  in  each  of  the  buildings  listed  in  A.  above. 

C.  Procedures  for  administration  of  free  and  reduced  lunch  program. 

1.  Upon  initiation  of  any  new  program  and  at  the  0]>ening  of  the  school 
year,  a written  statement  detailing  provisions  of  the  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch  program  will  be  distributed  to  parents  of  all  children  enrolled.  Similar 
infonnation  will  be  provided  to  new  enrollees. 

2.  Application  forms  will  be  provided  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term,  when- 
ever a new  program  is  opened  and  whenever  a new  student  is  enrolled. 

3.  Copies  of  tliese  policies  will  be  provided  to  public  news  media  including 
blit  not  limited  to  the  Kansas  Citj*  Kansas  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  (daily 
papers). 

4.  Policies  and  guidelines  set  forth  herein  will  be  applied  in  a fair,  objective 
and  uiiiforin  manner  to  all  enrolled  in  the  named  schools  and  any  other  school 
added  at  a later  time. 

5.  A “Type  A’’  lunch  will  be  sciwed  to  all  properly  enrolled  children  in  the 
approved  schools  at  a free  or  reduced  price  when  it  is  determined  that  the  child’s 
family  meets  the  eligibility  standards  contained  herein. 

6.  Applications  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  will  be  accepted  at  any  time 
during  the  school  year.  If  approved,  the  request  will  be  honored  should  the  stu- 
dent transfer  to  another  participating  attendance  center  in.  the  district. 

T.  FaniiUes  whose  children  have  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  a reduced 
price  lunch  may  request  a greater  price  reduction  or  free  lunch.  Fain  ill  e.-? 
with  incomes  in  excess  of  the  eligibility  standards  contained  herein  shall  not  be 
prohibited  from  making  application  when  special  or  unusual  problems  are  in- 
volved. All  such  requests  shall  be  made  to  the  school  principal. 

8.  Families  whose  application  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  has  been 
rejected  by  the  principal  may  appeal  the  decision  to  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent for  Business  Affairs  who  shall  hear  and  make  a final  decision  concerning 
the  case. 

9.  Procedures  for  such  hearings  shall  conform  to  guidelines  pre.scribed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  whenever  eligibility  of  a child  for 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  is  challenged  after  original  eligibility  is  estab- 
lished, the  child  shall  continue  to  receive  such  lunches  without  modification  of 
the  tenu.s  of  his  eligibility  until  the  final  conclusion  of  the  hearing. 

10.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  child  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  in  that  names  will  not  be  published,  posted  or  announced 
in  any  way;  there  wall  be  no  overt  identification  of  such  children  by  use  of 
special  tokens  or  tickets  or  by  any  other  means. 

11.  No  child  eligible  for  a reduced  price  or  free  lunch  will  be  required  fo : 

(a)  Perform  special  servioe.s  as  a condition  for  receipt  of  such  lunch; 

(b)  Use  a lunch  room  separate  from^ other  students  paying  the  full  price 
of  a Type  A lunch  ; 

(c)  Go  through  a cafeteria  entrance  or  line  different  or  separate  from 
other  students  paying  the  full  price  of  a T.vpe  A lunch ; and 

(d)  Eat  at  a different  time  or  to  eat  a different  lunch  from  that  of  other 
students  paying  the  full  price  o *.e  Type  A lunch. 


Grove 
r.  Kennedy 
irgh 

Point  North 
Point  South 


Vance 
Vernon 
AVelborn 
White  Church 


Centi*al  Junior  High 
Coronado  Junior  High 
Northeast  Junior  High 
Noi'thwest  Junior  High 
West  Junior  High 
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32.  l’ro]io.^o(l  nictliod  of  Inncli  nionoy  oolloction. 

(ji)  KU'iiiontnr.y. — Tlio  ])rincipal  i)rovUlc.s  each  tea  die  r Avitli  a list  of  diiklreii 
who  are  eligible  for  friM^  or  reduced  jirice  hiiiclies.  The  teacher  collects  money 
w(»ekly  on  Monday  inorniu^i's.  Each  iiiornin;^  the  teacher  takes  a count  of  chil- 
dren who  are  ^^oing  'to  eat  in  the  cafeteria  and  sends  this  to  the  oflice.  The  list 
from  all  rooms  is  combined  in  the  office  and  sent  to  the  cafeteria  manager  who 
will  report  on  the  K-2  form  the  number  of  actual  lunches  served. 

(h)  .Junior  and  senior  high. — All  students  go  to  the  cafeteria  at  a time  des- 
ignated by  the  .school  principal  to  inirchase  school  lunch  tickets.  At  such  tinie.s 
those  who  iiay  full  or  reduced  jirico  do  .so  and  are  issued  mini  bo  red  liekets  good 
for  .10  meals.  Those  approved  for  free  meals  are  issued  a nuiiiljcred  ticket  good 
foi*  10  meals*.  All  tickets  are  identical.  eNCOpt  for  code  numbers  used  for  ac- 
C(nmlin.g  pnrjioscs  known  only  to  authorized  school  personnel. 
i;>.  Eligibility  Standards. 

1.  FREE  LUNCHES 


Number  of  children  in  schools  or  service  institutions 
Number  in  family  Total  yearly  family  income  1234567  8 


1. Below  $1,200. 

2_ Below  $1,800. 

3  Below  $2,400. 

4  Below  $3,000. 

5  Below  $3,500. 

6  Below  $4,100. 

7  Below  $4,600. 

8  Below  $5,100. 


All  free 


2.  REDUCED-PRICE  LUNCHES  (IN  CENTS) 


1. 

2.. 

3. 

4., 
5. 

6.. 
7.. 
8. 


$1,200  to  $1,920 20  

$1,800  to  $2,520 20  

$2,400  to  $3,120 20  10  

$3,000  to  $3,720 20  10  U) 

$3,500  to  $4.270 20  10  (»)  d) 

$4,100  to  $4,820 20  20  10  (i)  0)  

$4,600  to  $5.320 20  20  10  (i)  (i>  0)  

$5,100  to  $5.820 20  20  20  10  0)  0)  (0 


* Free. 

Note:  Add  $450  to  the  above  amount  for  each  additional  family  member. 

3.  Other  Criteria. — (a)  In  addition  to  the  above  economic  criteria,  the  follow- 
ing factors  will  be  considered  : 

(1)  Prolonged  illness  of  major  wage  earner. 

(2)  Any  unusual  expenses  the  family  might  be  facing  due  to  a natural 
disaster  such  as  a fire  or  flood;  an  accident  or  serious  illness  of  any  family 
member ; etc. 

(3)  Seasonal  unemployment. 

(4)  Special  emergency  situations  of  a similar  nature. 

E.  Procodure.s  for  Acteptiiig  and  Processing  Applications. 

1.  The  completed  application,  signed  by  an  adult  member  of  the  family : 

(a)  May  be  submitted  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.* 

(b)  Must  be  returned  to  the  principal  in  the  school  the  child  attends. 

(c)  It  may  be  mailed  or  hand  delivered. 

2.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  and  decision  made  within  10  days  after  they 
are  received.  In  emergency  situations,  the  principal  is  authorized  to  provide 
free  lunches  for  children  pending  final  decision  on  a family’s  application.  The 
principal  is  authorized  to  complete  the  application  when  the  parent  fails  to  apply. 

3.  Families  will  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  decision  made ‘regarding  their 
application : 

(a)  If  approved  for  a reduced  lunch,  the  change  will  be  stated  in  the 
‘notification. 

(b)  If  rejected,  the  reason (s)  for  re.iection  will  be  clearly  stated.  This 
notification  will  also  inform  the  family  of  its  right  to  appeal  arid  outline 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  making  such  appeal. 

4.  All  children  in  a family  wiW  receive  the  .same  benefits  regardless  of  school 
attended.  One  application  per  family  is  sufficient. 
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SPONSORING  AGENCY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


By  By 

(sigiuitiiro) 


(signutii  re) 


Title  Title 

Date  Date 


Dear  Parent: - School  has  chungetl  its  lunch  program  to  make  a 

well  balanced  lunch  available  each  day.  This  lunch  will  always  contain  meat  or  a 
meat  substitute,  two  vegetables  or  fruit  and  vegetable.?,  bread,  butter  and  milk. 

The  standard  charge  to  students  is and  we  encourage  your  child  to  eat 

lunch  at  school  every  day  since  it  will  be  wholesome,  nutritious  and  a bargain. 

Because  .some  fainilie.s  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  of  their  children's 
lunches,  we  will  provide  lunches  at  a reduced  price  or  at  no  charge  for  children 
from  families  whose  income  and  size  are  such  as  are  indicated  on  the  chart  on  the 
back  of  this  letter.  In  deciding  if  your  children  are  eligible  for  a reduced  price 
or  free  lunch,  we  will  also  consider  any  special  problem.?  in  your  family  such  as 
prolonged  illness,  or  unusual  exi>enses  due  to  fire  or  other  disaster. 

If  you  feel  your  children  are  eligible  for  a reduced  price  or  free  lunch  because 
of  these  special  problems,  please  make  your  request  to  the  principal  of  your 
school  who  will  review  it  within  10  school  days  after  it  is  received.  If  your 
application  is  approved,  you  will  be  notified  of  the  amount  you  would  be  exi)ected 
to  pay,  if  any.  If  you  feel  the  amount  set  i.s  more  than  you  can  pay,  you  may 
get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Wayne  Frazer,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
your  application  will  be  reviewed  by  him. 

If  your  application  is  not  approved,  you  will  be  notified  of  the  reason  and  how 
and  to  whom  appeal  the  decision. 

Any  request  will  be  handled  in  a private  and  confidential  manner  and  all 
children,  regardless  of  payment,  will  be  treated  the  same  at  school. 

A complete  copy  of  our  fonnal  policy  is  on  file  in  Dr.  Frazer's  office  in  the 
Public  Library  Building  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

An  application  fonn  with  directions  for  filing  it  is  attached, 

Sincei*ely  yours. 


O.  L.  Pluckfr. 
Suiicrintendent  of  Schools. 


Appendix  F 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  Pum.ic  Schools. 

Public  Information  Office, 

Fehniary  li),  1911. 

questions  and  answers  about  board  op  education  hot  lunch  prograt^c  plans 

Considerable  apprehension  and  misunderstanding  has  developed  recently  in 
regard  to  Board  of  Education  plans  for  developing  an  elementary  school  hot 
lunch  program.  The  most  commonly  asked  questions  have  been  answered  below 
by  Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Readers  with  further  questions  ai*e  invited  to  send  them  to  the  Board  of 
Education  Public  Information  Office,  625  Minnesota,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66101. 

Question.  "Wliy  Ua^sn't  the  Board  of  Education  made  plans  io  develop  a.  hot 
lunch  program  for  every  elementary  school  when  the  need  is  so  apparent? 

Answer.  Such  a plan  was  developed  over  a year  ago  as  part  of  the  school  bond 
proposal.  The  plan  was  widely  discussed  and  literature  detailing  it  was  distributed 
extensively  throughout  the  school  district. 

Question.  "What  is  the  plan  then? 

Answer.  First,  all  new  elementary  schools  to  be  constructed  under  the  school 
bond  proposal  will  include  food  service  facilities.  Pood  service  programs  will  be 
added  in  every  existing  school  as  rapidly  as  possible,  except  where  the  school  is 
scheduled  to  be  closed  under  the  school  construction*  plan. 

Some  elementary  schools  already  have  a food  service  program  and.  therefore, 
only  minor  modifications  of  a routine  nature  will  be  involved  in  the  Board's 
lunch  program  plan.  Tliose  schools  are:  Lindbergh,  Bethel,  White  Church,  Vance, 
Claude  Huyck,  Hazel  Grove,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Stony  Point  North,  Stony  Point 
South,  and  Weiborn. 

. The  following  schools  are  scheduled  to  be  closed  or  converted  to  use  for  special 
education  classes  under  the  school  construction  plan  and  no  food  service  arrange- 
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iiients  will  be  needed : John  J.  Ingalls,  John  Fiske,  Franklin,  Whitmore,  Attacks, 
Quindaro,  Vernon,  Park,  L.  M,  Alcott,  Abbott,  Dunbar  South,  Dunbar  North, 
Kealing,  Stowe,  Prescott,  River  view,  and  the  old  section  of  Lowell. 

Under  the  construction  plan  the  large  new  elementary  schools  or  schools  easily 
adapted  to  such  operation  wall  have  full  food  storage,  preparation,  and  service 
facilities.  Where  appropriate,  'their  kitchens  will  be  built  to  serve  as  food  prepara- 
tion centers  for  other  schools  in  the  area.  These  large  schools  with  full  scale 
facilities  will  include:  the  new  elementary  schools  to  be  built  on  the  present 
Quindaro  site  and  tlie  present  Kealing  site:  the  new  school  to  be  built  in  the 
Central  Avenue  area  between  12th  and  Mill ; and  the  present  Hawthorne  and 
Eugene  Ware  elementary  schools. 

Smaller  existing  elementary  schools  having  no  kitchen  services  will  be  equipped 
for  “satellite”  oi>eration  with  hot  food  prepared  in  other  school  kitchens  and 
transported  to  dining  areas  in  the  smaller  schools.  These  “satellite”  schools  will 
include : Stanley,  Emerson,  Silver  City,  Frank  Rushton,  T.  A.  Edison,  Noble 
Prentis,  Major  Hudson,  Morse,  William  Allen  White,  Bryant,  Parker,  Roosevelt, 
Chelsea,  Mark  Tw^ain,  Frances  Willard,  Fairfax,  Douglass,  Grant,  McKinley, 
Whittier,  Low^ell  (primary),  and  Central. 

QucHtimi.  is  it  that  more  elementary  schools  in  the  newer  areas  of  the 
s-chool  district  have  hot  lunch  vrograms  than  those  in  the  older  areas ^ 

Answer.  Ml  elementary  schools  that  were  in  the  former  Washington  school 
district  already  had  food  service  programs  when  that  district  became  part  of  the 
city  school  district  in  1067.  Their  food  service  programs  were  simply  kept  in 
operation. 

Five  elementary  schools  in  what  was  the  old  city  school  district  now  have 
food  service  programs.  They  are  Stowe,  Douglass,  Grant,  Fairfjix,  and  Bryant. 
More  will  be  added  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  wise  use  of  the  money 
available.  Old  city  district  schools  were  built  on  the  neighborhood  school  concept, 
close  together  so  that  students  could  walk  to  and  from  school  and  home  for 
lunch.  When  the  schools  were  built,  few  mothers  worked,  there  was  much  less 
traffic,  and  it  was  quite  practical  for  students  to  go  home.  Times  have  simply 
changed.  But  the  school  district  has  been  caught  with  a lack  of  money  to  keep 
pace  with  the  change. 

Question.  What  ahout  the  federal  school  lunch  act  passed  2//  years  ago  rrgnirivg 
.schools  u.shig  federal  funds  to  help  finance  lunch  programs,  to  provide  free  and 
reduccAl  cost  lunches  to  needy  children? 

Answer.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  schools  which  have  no  food  service  pro- 
grams at  all.  In  all  of  our  schools  with  food  programs  the  law  is  being  observed. 

Question.  What  about  all  that  bond  issue  money  that  is  available  now?  Couldn't 
some  of  that  he  u.sed  for  temporary  programs  until  pennanent  facilities  are  built? 

Answer.  First,  the  bond  money  is  quite  limited  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  our 
.school  district.  A consultant’s  report  in  1966  estimated  our  district’s  building 
needs  at  $60  million.  The  $24..5  million  approved  in  the  recent  bond  is.sue  was 
the  maximum  that  our  community  could  approve  by  law.  So  tlie  fact  is  that  the 
bond  issue  money  is  much  less  than  our  district  needs  to  correct  its  school 
building  problems.  That,  combined  with  skyrocketing  costs  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials which  has  reduced  our  bond  money  buying  power  by  at  least  $S  million, 
makes  it  clear  that  we  have  no  money  surplus. 

Further,  the  law  specifically  limits  what  bond  Issue  money  can  be  used  for. 
It  can  be  used  only  for  “.  . . purchasing  ischool  and  public  library  sites,  and 
acquiring,  constructing,  equipping,  furnishing,  repairing,  remodeling,  and  making 
additions  to  buildings.”  Some  equipment  for  temporary  lunch  programs  could 
be  purchased  with  bond  funds  providing  that  equipment  could  later  be  trans- 
ferred to  permanent  facilities.  But  bond  money  could  not  be  used  for  salaries 
of  food  service  personnel,  losses  due  to  large  numbers  of  free  and  reduced  price 
meals,  utilities,  or  the  many  other  costs  of  a food  service  operation.  Major 
modifications  in  old,  obsolete,  soon  to  be  replaced  buildings  would  also  be  re- 
quired, and  this  would  be  an  unjustifiable  use  of  bond  money  that  already  falls 
far  short  of  our  needs. 

Question.  Isn't  money  available  from  other  sources  for  temporary  programs? 

Answer.  There  is  money  available  for  equipment  from  the  Federal  Govei*: 
ment  whereby  the  local  district  pays  25%  and  the  government  75%.  But  even 
by  paying  only  one- fourth  of  the  cost  of  equipment,  we  could  not  begin  to  set 
x\p  temporary  programs  on  an  every-school  basis.  And  again,  money  for  salaries, 
utilities,  and  so  forth  is  a problem.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  additional  sources 
of  revenue,  but  we  will  continue  to  explore  every  possibility. 


Question.  But  couldn't  more  7icic  progra7ns  he  started  now  m areas  of  greatest 
needf 

Answer.  Five  new  i>rogrums  are  in  operation  now  at  Stowe,  Douglass,  Grant, 
Fairfax,  and  Bryant  elementary  schools.  Further  expansion  depends  on  how 
much  the  present  new  programs  cost  to  operate.  Cost  studies  are  being  made 
now.  Funds  are  quite  limited. 

Questi07i.  Und(r  neio  federal  7’egulaiions  %chieh  toolo  effect  Janutrg  i, 
isn't  it  possible  to  provide  free  aiid  reduced  price  meals  at  all  schools  haviiig 
food  service  programs? 

Answer.  Yes.  Under  the  Type  A (set  menu)  program,  federal  reimbursement 
rate.s  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  have  been  increased  from  about  5^ 
per  lunch  to  a total  of  35^^  per  lunch.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  make  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  available  at  all  schools  with  food  service  programs. 
It  may  be  impossible,  however,  for  the  district’s  food  service  program  to  continue 
to  be  .‘^elf-snpporting  as  it  ha.s  been  in  the  past.  Other  school  districts  have 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  considerable  support  through  tax  funds.  Of  course, 
this  would  further  reduce  our  district’s  ability  to  provide  more  money  for 
teachers,  equipment  and  the  other  necessities  of  education. 

Qucstio7i.  Il07v  long  will  it  he  until  all  elementary  school  eliildreii  have  hot 
limohcs  avail  able? 

Answer.  As  the  schoo  bond  propo.sal  stated,  “It  should  be  recognized  that  not 
all  of  the  changes  in  food  service  could  be  made  at  one  time,  but  that  priorities 
in  terms  cf  .size  of  school  and  needs  of  the  area  would  have  to  be  considered.” 
That  i.s  exactly  the  position  we  are  in  today. 

The  Board  of  Education  intends  to  move  as  rapidly  as  i>ossible  with  money 
available,  moving  first  in  areas  of  greatest  need,  wdth  food  service  eventually 
becoming  available  in  every  school.  The  possibility  of  more  temi)orary  programs 
i.s  being  studied.  Permanent  programs  will  be  established  as  additions  to  schools 
make  them  possible  and  as  new  schools  are  opened.  It  would  be  foolish  and  mis- 
leading to  predict  exactly  what  that  would  be  at  this  time. 

But  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  Board  of  Education  is  aware  of 
Ihe  need.  Its  conimitment  to  a hot  lunch  program  in  every  school  is  a matter 
of  record.  It  intends  to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  in  carrying  out  that 
commitment  while  at  the  same  time  acting  responsibly  and  in  the  be.st  interests 
of  the  children  and  citizens  of  this  community. 

Facts  about  your  schools  and  their  food  service  progra^ns 

Your  school  di.strict  operates  11  secondary  schools  and  48  elementary  schools. 

Elementary  enrollment  as  of  September  15,  19TT0  was  19,14G.  Secondary  en- 
rollment was  15,085.  Total  enrollment  including  special  education  was  34,387. 

Your  school  food  service  operation  serves  between  12,000  and  13,000  Type  A 
lunehe.s  per  day. 

Twenty-seven  .schools  serve  lunch — 16  elementary  and  11  secondary  schools.  All 
provide  Type  A service. 


Student  cost  for  a type  A lunch  is : for  1st  and  2d  grade,  40  cents ; for  3d 
through  6th  grade,  45  cents ; for  junior  and  senior  high,  50  cents- 
At  the  present  time  the  following  reimbursements  are  being  received  from 
Federal  funds  through  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education : for  each 
t.vi>e  A lunch,  5 cents ; for  each  tyi>e  A free  or  reduced  price  limch  served  eligible 
children,  30  cents  plus  regular  5 cents  reimbursement,  35  cents. 


Secondary  schools 


Elementary  schools 


Argentine  High 
Rosedale  High 
Sumner  High 
Wyandotte  High 
Central  Jr.  High 
Northeast  Jr.  High 
Northwest  Jr.  High 
AVest  Jr.  High 
Arrowhead  Jr.  High 
Coronado  Jr.  High 
AVashington  High 


Bethel 

Bryant 

Douglass 

Grant 

Hazel  Grove 

Claude  Huyck 

Fairfax 

J.  F.  Kennedy 

Lindbergh 

Stony  Point  North 

Stony  Point  South 

Stowe 

Vance 

A^ernon 

Wei  born 

White  Church 
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Aiiproxiinjitcly  f]  to  8 cents  worth  of  surplus  govern  incut  eoiniuoilitios  arc 
received  for  eiicli  t.viic  A luueli. 

f Important  quote  from  November  1070  issue  of  “School  Lunch  News”  ])ub- 
lishcd  by  the  Kansas  State  department  of  Kduention.)  “These  rates  [aliovcl  have 
lieen  sot  on  the  basis  of  Kansas’  share  of  the  funds  included  in  the  Seim  to  bill. 
If  the  amount  is  cut  when  the  appropriation  is  finally  conpileted,  and  if  our 
o.stiiuuto  of  the  number  of  additional  children  coining  into  the  program  is  too 
small,  then  it -will  be  necessary  to  lower  the  rates  immediately.  If  such  action 
is  neci^ssary,  yon  will  be  advised.  The  above  rate  may  vary  based  on  the  .school’s 
(district’s)  price*  to  the  child  or  the  program’s  iimnagement.” 
yo7/r  school  (iisfrict  ivoidd  liar.o  io  wal'o  a/>  p'om  local  funds  any  deficit  pro- 
duced’ hy  reduced  rcimhursement  rotes.  Your  school.s  have  ahsolutrjy  vn  control 
over  either  the  lunch  reinhursenicnt  rates  or  the  federal  poverty  r/uidclinr.^ 
■ichich  determine  the  nuniher  of  children  eliyihJc  for  free  and-  reduced-  price 
lunches.  Your  schools  are  expected^  howeves'.  to  provide  food  .service  no  mailrr 
irhat  the  rchnhu rsenient.s  and  regardless  of  the  nuniher  of  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  served. 

The  max  ill!  uni  price  schools  are  allowed  to  charge  eligible  cliildren  for  a 
Tyi>e  A reduced  price  Iniicli  is  20  cents. 


To : Superintendents  of  Unified  Districts. 

From  : Ruby  Scholz,  Director  of  School  Lunch. 

Subject:  Matching  Requirements  of  the  Amended  School  Lunch  Act. 

Please  discuss  with  your  state  legislators  the  needed  state  appropriation  re- 
quired for  matching  the  federal  school  liiiich  funds,  as  indicated  on  the  enclosed 
materials. 

REQUEST  FOR  FUNDIXG  TO  COMPLY  WITH  MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  A^rENDEU 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Section  4 of  Public  Law  01-248,  03 st  Congress,  requires  that  beginning  .Tiily  1. 
1071,  each  state  shall  provide  4%  of  the  3 to  1 in  a telling  money  recinired  of  local 
districts  for  participation  in  Section  IV  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 
Til  is  percentage  will  increase  to  6%  for  the  1074  and  1975  fiscal  years,  8%  for 
the  next  2 years,  and  30%  for  the  1078  and  3.079  fiscal  years. 

As  amioiiiiced  on  January  4,  1971,  the  »Seetion  IV  School  Liiiicli  Appropria- 
tion for  Kansas  is  .S2.01.3.723.  Four  percent  of  the  3 to  1 matching  money  amounts 
to  $313,047  required  of  Kansa.s  for  the  1072  fiscal  year.  This  is  equivaleiit  to  about 
.7<'*  for  each  type  A meal  served  in  the  schools. 

The  proposed  3972  Inidget  of  the  *State  Department  of  E<liicntion  incliidod  a 
request  of  .$315,000  for  an  appropriation  of  iiia telling  money,  although  the  exact 
requirement  was  not  determined  at  that  time.  This  request.  howe^eI^  was  dolotod 
by  the  Budget  Division  and  does  not.  appear  in  the  Governor’s  hiiclget  requests. 

Hoping  to  qualify  for  Section  IV  Federal  money,  other  than  by  a direct  state 
appropriation  of  matching  funds,  the  Department  of  Education  has  proposed  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  count  that  i>art  of  the  present  state  aid  to 
.schools  that  could  lie  identified  indirectly  as  aid  to  the  local  food  service.  Tliis 
question  has  been  referred  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  General  Counsel  for  intorpreta' 
tion.  There  are  .grave  doubts,  however,  if  smdi  indirect  aid  nieet.s  Federal  re- 
qiiirement.s.  In  the  opinion  of  our  legal  ooniisel.  no  part  of  general  state  aid  to 
schools  is  appropnated  or  specifically  designated  for  school  lunch  programs ; 
therefore  the  matching  requirement  is  not  being  met. 

The  penalty  for  non-compliance,  as  stated  in  210.6(d)  of  the  Act.  is  loss  of 
the  cost-for-food  assistance  funds  when  the  state  fails  to  meet  the  matching  re- 
quirements. In  .such  case,  Kansas  would  lose  .$2.613,72.3. 

While  there  may  be  a very  bare  chance  that  the  Federal  office  might  favor 
the  Kan.sns  proposal,  the  only  real  .safeguard  for  the  Section  IV  program  would 
he  for  Kansas  to  appropriate  the  .$313,647  according  to  conditions  of  the  Act. 
Attachments : 

Food  Service  Budget. 

Regulations  Requiring  State  Matching  Funds. 


Api)eiulix  F 
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School  food  scruieCj  1911  hudyct 


Seutiuii  IV — School  lunch  apiiropriation  (Jan.  4, 1971)  : 

ray.s  r>  to  VI  cunts  iioi*  lunch.  l*resently,  State  lua telling  is  3 to  1 

(3X$2,C13,723)  using  child  payments ?2,  C13,  723 

(Iteguhition.s,  July  1,  3971,  will  require  for  matching  purposes  a 
State  ai)propriation  in  the  amount  of  SX-section  IV  appropria- 
tionX-l  percent;  i.e.,  based  on  1971  appropnation,  3X»?ii,013,- 
723X  4 percent  or  approximately  $313,047. ) ^ 

Section  XT — For  distressed  areas  : Paid  up  to  20  cents  per  meal 2,  0S7,  ol3 

Section  32 — For  increased  reimbursement  up  to  2u  cents:  Used  to 
re^ich  needy  children  with  free  and  reduced  price  meals.  (Keim- 

hursement  for  food,  $382,183;  and  equipment,  $152,106 1,576,770 

ISreakfast — Roimbursement  15  cents 159,030 

Nonfood  assistance;  Pays  ‘14  the  cost  of  food  service  equipment  for 

schools  with  high  percent  of  low-income  families 167,  712 

Special  food  service  for  day  care  and  summer,  recreation  : Food  serv- 
ice for  preschool,  retarded,  and  summer  recreation  groups  in  low- 

income  areas 134,  305 

Special  milk 1, 093,  59 S 


Total 7,832,723 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE,  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Reprinted  from  Federal  Register  of  January  20,  1910  (35  F.R.  153) 

Reprinted  from  Federal  Register  of  September  4,  1910  (35  F.R.  113) 
{Amendments  Added) 

Title  7 — Agriculture  ■ 

Chapter  II — Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 
PART  210 — national  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Regulations  are  hereby  amended,  revised,  and  reissued  for  the  operation  of 
the  general  cash-for-food  assistance  and  special  cash-for-food  assistance  phases 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.SjC.  1751-1760). 

PART  210 — NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Miseellaneous  amendments 

On  July  17,  1970,  there  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (35  F.R.  11510) 
a notice  of  proposed  rule  making  to  amend  the  regulations  governing  the  National 
School  Lunch  'Program  (35  F.R.  753,  as  amended,  35  F.R.  3900)  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  applicable  requirements  of  Public  Law  91-248,  approved  May  14, 
1970.  Interested  persons  were  given  20  days  in  which  to  submit  comments,  sug- 
gestions or  objections  regarding  the  proposed  regulations. 

%210.G  IJateliing  of  Funds. 

(a)  Payments  of  general  cash-for-food  assistance  funds  made  by  FNS  to  each 
State  Agency  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  ‘be  upon  the  condition  that  each  dollar 
thereof  shall  be  matched  by  3 dollars  of  funds  from  sources  within  the  'State 
determined  by  the  'Secretary  to  have  been  expended  in  connection  with  the 
Program,  and  the  aggregate  payment  of  general  cash-for-food  assistance  funds 
inade  by  FNS  with  respect  to  nonprofit  private  schools  in  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  upon  the  condition  that  each  dollar  thereof  shall  be  matched 

^The  amount  requested  is  .$313,647  which  amounts  to  per  Type  A meal  served  by 
schools. 

Notr. — This  requested  appropriation  was  deleted  from  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Budget  where  it  wo”^  listed  under  State  Aid  to  local  units  of  government.  Page  193-1972 
Budget. 


bv  3 dollars  of  funds  from  sources  within  the  State  determined  hr  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  expended  -by  School  Food  Authorities  of  nonpi*ofit  private  schools 
ill  connection  with  the  Program:  'Provided,  however,  That  if  the  per  capita 
income  of  any  State  is  less  than  the  per  capita  income  of  the  United  States, 
the  matching  requirement  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  decreased  by  the  percent- 
age which  the  'State  per  capita  income  is  below  the  per  capita  income  of  'the 
United  States. 

(b)  Funds  from  sources  within  the  State  shall  include : 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1972,  State  revenue  (other  than  revenues  derived  from  the  Program) 
appropriated  or  si^eclfically  utilized  for  Program  purposes  (other  than  salaries 
and  administrative  expenses  at  the  State,  as  distinguished  from  local,  level) 
shall  constitute  at  least  4 per  centum  of  the  matching  requirement  required  of 
a State  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  at  least  C per  centum  of  such  matching  requirement ; for  each  of  the 
subsequent  two  fiscal  years,  at  least  8 per  centum  of  such  matching  requirements  ; 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  at  least  10  per  centum  of  such  matching 
requirement. 

(2)  The  State  revenues  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  subsection 
shall  be  disbursed  to  schools,  to  the  extent  the  State  deems  practicable,  in 
such  manner  that  each  school  receives  the  same  proportionate  share  of  such 
revenues  as  it  receives  of  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  for  the  same  year 
under  .sections  4 and  11  of  the  Act  and  sections  4 and  5 of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Aot  of  19C6,  as  amended.  The  expenditure  of  such  State  revenues  to  finance  the 
cost  (other  than  salaries  and  administrative  expenses  at  the  State,  as  distin- 
guished from  local,  level)  of  the  intrastate  distribution  to  schools  in  the  Program 
of  commodities  donated  under  Part  250  of  this  chapter  shall  be  considered  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Agency,  or  FNSRO  where  appli- 
cable, to  determine  whether  the  matching  requirements  of  this  section  are  being 
met.  In  the  event  it  appears  that  the  matching  requirements  will  not  be  met, 
the  State  Agency  or  FNSRO  shall  take  corrective  action  to  assure  compliance 
with  these  requirements. 

(d)  In  the  event  any  State  fails  to  match" in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section  the  full  amount  of  the  general  cash-forrfood  assistance  funds 
advanced  to  it,  the  State  shall  return  to  FNS  the  amount  of  the  funds  which 
it  failed  to  match. 

(e)  In  any  State  where  E^SRO  administers  the  Program  with  respect  to 
nonprofit  private  schools,  if  the  aggregate  payment  of  general  cash-for-food 
assistance  funds  for  private  schools  is  not  matched,  any  School  Food  Authority 
not  matching  the  general  casii-for-food  assistance  funds  paid  to  it  shall  return 
to  FNS  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  of  the  funds  determined  by  FNS  not 
to  have  been  matched. 

S 2J0.7  Use  of  F'unds. 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  JOHN  YULICH,  SCHOOL  BOARD  PRESIDENT 

Dr.  Ytjuich.  I am  sorry  I was  gone  and  I wasn’t  here  at  the  call 
of  the  testimony. 

There  were  points  made  in  testimony  this  morning  that  I would 
like  to  have  clarified  in  the  record  at  this  time.  I think  they  might  be 
of  some  value  to  you.  Also  I think  maybe  a misunderstanding,  Senator 
McGovern,  with  Dr.  Plucker.  I don’t  think  we  are  trying  to  separate 
out,  the  term  has  been  used  rather,  loosel}^  some  times,  someone  talks 
about  tax  dollars.  Thio  was  a term  that  was  used  this  morning,  tax 
dollars  to  feed  kids,  and  this  isn’t  the  situation.  The  existence  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  government,  and  any  local  agency  is 
tax  conscious.  MHiat  we  are  talking  about  is  educational  dollars.  Tliis 
school  district  has  fewer  educational  dollars  per  pupil  than  any  other 
major  school  district  in  this  State,  or  any  closely  surrounding.  We  have 
a budget  of  $21  million  for  35,000  kids,  and  we  aren’t  even  around 
what  any  other  school  district  is  budgeted,  regardless  of  their  size. 
We  don’t  feel  that  within  our  own  program  we  have  the  funds  that 
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we  can  take  away  from  classroom  educational  dollars  and  inject  into 
the  lunchroom  program  and  continue  on. 

Senator  McGoATiiRN.  Can  I break  in.  You  referred  to  the  budget. 
Is  that  a matter  of  public  record  ? 

Dr.  Yulich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoGovern.  Could  the  committee  have  a copy  of  that 
budget? 

Dr.  Yulich.  Certainly  you  may, 

Senator  McGotorn.  That  doesn't  have  to  be  provided  today,  but 
if  you'd  provide  it  for  our  records,  I thinl':  it  would  give  us  some  under- 
standing of  what  the  problem  is,  in  terms  of  resources  that  might  be 
available  for  nutritional  purposes. 

Dr,  Yulich.  We  will  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  the  budget. 

We  need  better  support  at  the  State  level  and  the  Federal  level  to 
really  be  able  to  do  much,  Tliis  isn't  any  secret.  Education  across  the 
Nation  is  in  trouble.  I think  in  our  school  district  we  suffer  just  about 
as  bad  as  anyone  in  the  State  fiom  lack  of  State  support,  and  our  tax- 
payers pay  a big  lug  every  year  for  school  taxes,  and  they  pay  a big  lug 
for  a lot  of  other  things,  and  yet-we  don’t  have  the  resoiu’ces  that  we 
need  available  because  of  times  that  we  have  in  Topeka,  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  allocated  isn’t  really  adeq^uate.  There  needs  to  be  more. 
'When  someone  talks  about  tax  dollars  it  has  to  be  broken  down.  I think 
this  is  what  Dr.  Plucker  was  referring  to  when  he  was  saying  welfare 
dollars.  The  welfare  department  has  supplied  a certain  amount  of 
mciAcy.  Part  of  this  was  based  on  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
would  need  for  food  for  a given  size  of  family.  This  needs  to  be  in- 
creased in  some  way  or  something  like  this,  because  our  board,  I think 
regardless  how  some  people  might  feel  about  it,  has  a very  strong 
feeling  that  we  aren’t  going  lO  take  classroom  education  dollars  away 
to  feed  children.  These  funds  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  available 
from  other  resources.  If  we  had  the  budget  that  we  should  have  for 
our  children  it  might  be  a little  bit  easier  to  move  forward  a lot  faster. 
Equipment  funds,  cost  of  construction  and  these  things  have  to  be 
met. 

I think  there  was  some  question  raised  this  morning  about  the  type 
of  ticket  that  we  use,  and  I wonder  if  Mrs.  Gammon  would  make 
some  comment  about  this. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  ROSEMARY  GAMMON,  DIRECTOR  OF  FOOD 

SERVICES 

Mrs.  Gammon.  The  tickets  are  coded  tickets  all  exactly  alike,  except 
for  liumbers.  We  try  to  keep  tlie  people  who  handle  those  as  limited 
as  possible  so  that  these  niunbers  will  not  be  known.  They  are  sup- 
posedly known  only  to  the  principal  and  our  cashiers. 

If  it  is  generally  known,  it  has  to  come  through  the  students  them- 
selves, because  the  tickets  are  identical  except  for  the  numbers,  and 
I don’t  know  any  other  waj  to  code  them. 

Dr.  Frazer  reminds  me  that  the  child  may  pay  cash  as  he  comes 
through  the  line,  or  he  may  buy  a ticket,  a regular-priced  lunch  ticket, 
he  might  buy  a reduced  ticket  or  a free  ticket.  All  are  exactly  identical 


except  for  numbers.  ‘^Vo  code  fill  the  sales  that  come  through  the 
casli  register,  so  there  is  no  way  I know  of,  except  by  word  of  mouth 
tliat  a cliild  can  know  this. 

Dr.  Frazer,  do  you  have  anything  that  you  want  to  add  ? 

Dr.  Fuazku.  Xo. 

Senator  McGovkux.  I think  the  committee  appreciates  the  need 
for  more  Federal  support  for  education.  I certainly  feel  that  way. 
I think  it  is  a fact  that  we  have  to  do  more  in  allocating  Federal 
resources  for  educational  purposes,  but  I would  hope  that  members 
of  the  board  and  the  superintendent  would  look  very  carefully  at 
wliere  you  have  nutrition  on  the  scale  of  priorities  as  a part  of 
our  educational  system.  I just  don’t  thi.xk  it  is  possible  after  listening 
to  testimony  for  the  last  2 years  in  all  parts  of  this  country  to  operate 
a good  school  system  without  a good  food  service  system.  I think  the 
two  go  hand  in  hand.  With  poor  families,  that  necessitates  paying 
eitlier  all  or  most  of  the  cost.  Otherwise  those  youngsters  are  simply 
going  to  go  unfed,  and  tlaat  means  they  will  go  uneducated,  so  that 
I don’t  think  you  can  separate  those  two  problems. 

We  do  appreciate  the  educational  financing  problem  with  not  only 
this  district  but  other  districts  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellimox.  I would  like  to  ask  a question.  We  have  here 
three  members  of  the  board  of  education,  is  this  right? 

Dr.  PujcivEu.  I’m  sorry,  we  can’t  hear  you. 

Dr.  Ytjlicii.  On  the  question  of  balance  of  diet,  there  have  been 
studi  fs  done  where  if  a child  is  exposed  to  a balanced  diet,  that  child 
over  a period  of  time  will  pick  up  a balanced  diet.  He  may  not  in  one 
meal.  1 think  someone  asked  you  a question  about  the  a la  carte  as 
opposed  to  the  type  A program.  They  will  pick  it  up  over  a period 
of  time. 

I am  sorry  I had  to  leave  this  morning  but  the  State  of  Kansas 
needed  me. 

Senator  Dole.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  McGoverx.  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  testimony. 

Because  of  the  scheduling  situation,  I do  want  to  call  out  of  order 
our  two  guests  from  Baltimore,  Mr.  Umphery,  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  Mr.  Eobert  Nicholson, 
who  is  the' school  lunch  director  for  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  reason  these  witnesses  are  being  called  here  in  Kansas  is  that 
they  were  confronted  with  a very  difficult  school  lunch  problem  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  through  what  seems  to  me  and  other  mem- 
bei^s  of  the  committee  rather  imaginative  ideas  on  the  pait  of  the 
local  officials  and  the  people  in  Baltimore,  they  have  gotten  on  top  of 
a major  part  of  the  school  feeding  problem.  I think  sometimes  we 
need  to  hear  these  success  stories,  as  well  as  hearing  problems  that 
we  are  confronted  with,  so  Mr.  Umphery  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  if  you 
could  proceed,  at  least  to  give  us  the  highlights  of  what  it  is  that 
you  have  been  able  to  do  in  Baltimore  to  overcome  some  of  the 
obstacles  we  have  heard  about  today.  I think!  testimony  of  this 
nature  might  be  helpful  to  the  people  of  Kansas  City. 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.  ROBERT  UMPHERY,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSIST^ 

ANT  TO  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  BALTIMORE  CITY,  BALTI- 
MORE, MD.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  NICHOLSON,  SCHOOL 

LUNCH  DIRECTOR,  BALTIMORE  CITY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  Umphery.  Thank  you,  Senator  McGovern. 

Senators  Dole  and  Bellmon,  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  audience,  I 
am  Robert  Umphery,  administrative  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Baltimore  City  public  schools;  next  to  me  my  colleague 
is  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson,  who  is  director  of  the  food  service  programs 
in  our  Baltimore  City  schools. 

Though  the  food  service  proOTams  in  our  city  schools  encompass 
both  free  and  reduced  cost  lunches,  as  well  as  a large  free  breakfast 
program  and  a large  special  milk  program,  we  shall  concentrate 
our  concerns  in  our  remarks  this  afternoon,  of  course,  to  the  lunch 
program. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  to  bring 
you  information  about  what  we  consider  a successful  school  lunch 
o^ration.  At  the  cutset,  let  me  say  this  most  emphatically.  The  gist 
of  all  remarks  that  I make  should  prove  that  it  can  be  ^one. 

Baltimore  City’s  school  population  numbers  at  about  193.000  chil- 
dren. Presently,  every  child  m every  room  in  every  one  oi  our  215 
schools  has  an  opportunity  to  receive  a lunch  of  some  sort  if  he  so 
desires  it.  This,  however,  has  not  always  been  the  case.  As  in  all  large 
cities  and  small  small  cities  or  intermediate  cities  such  as  Kansas  City, 
the  public  school  systems,  such  as  we  have  in  Baltimore,  the  school 
facility  was  not  planned  to  feed  children.  The  elementary  school  in 
particular  was  planned  on  the  neighborhood  concept  as  the  super- 
intendent explamed  to  you  previously.  No  provision  was  made  for 
cafeteria  space  or  facilities  in  the  building  of  these  schools. 

In  January  of  1968,  when  I was  appointed  to  office,  the  Baltimore 
City  schools  at  that  time  numbered  about  200-odd  schools,  with  no 
provision  at  all  for  serving  lunch  in  72  of  these  schools.  Unfortunately, 
these  schools  were  located  in  low-economic  areas  where  lunch  pro- 
grams were  vitally  needed. 

Within  our  system  there  were  at  that  time  107  operating  cafeterias, 
and  a minimal  satellite  seiwice  for  the  balance  of  the  schools,  outside 
the  72,  of  course. 

Our  prime  objective,  then,  came  to  provide  some  form  of  lunch  pro- 
gram for  every  school  in  the  ^stem.  At  the  beginning  of  school  year 
1968-69,  there  were  1,500-free  lunches  given  or  served  in  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore.  This  program  was  financed  through  the  school 
budget  with  matching  funds  of  about  $100,000.  The  breakfast  program 
and  free  milk  funds  were  also  financed  through  the  same  $^100,000. 

By  May  1969  the  free  lunch  figure  had  risen  to  5,300.  We  began 
under  the  new  administration  to  take  more  advantage  of  the  funds 
available  an^Use  them  in  a more  expeditious  manner. 

The  budg^request  under  our  supervision  was  submitted  in  1969-70 
for  a half  million  dollars  to  support  at  least  10,000  free  lunches  daily 
with  a commensurate  increase  m breakfasts  and  milk  programs. 

Meanwhile,  there  became  a sudden  awakening  of  State  and  national 
authorities  to  the  need  of  more  support,  plus  the  pressure  of  many 
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local  Pvnd  national  civic  groups  and  govenament  agencies,  I think  we 
might  say  that  the  whisper  of  dissent  rose  to  a roar  for  action. 

Authority  was  given  in  September  of  1969  to  raise  our  projected 
10,000  lunches  per  day  to  30,000  free  lunches  a day.  They  said  this 
could  become  effective  in  October  of  1969,  We  remember  we  planned 
to  begin  with  10,000  and  now  we  asked  to  go  to  30,000.  The  concen- 
tration was  to  be  made  in  the  elementary  schools.  When  we  began  to 
issue  protests  and  reasons  why  we  couldn’t  do  it,  we  were  sued  and 
pursued. 

The  cafeteria  division  of  the  Baltimore  city  public  schools  was  duly 
alerted  as  to  what  we  had  to  do.  Preparation  was  made  to  handle  the 
more  than  sixfold  increases,  Kemember,  we  were  only  serving  5,000 
daily. 

We  opened  September  4 with  the  same  number  we  had  closed  with 
in  June,  that  is,  about  5,300  daily.  In  less  than  30  days,  we  had  in- 
creased our  output  to  30,000  free  lunches  daily.  Commensurate  with 
this  was  the  natural  increase  in  paid  lunches  due  to  the  opening  of  new 
services  and  new  facilities.  According  to  regulations,  paid  lunches 
must  be  made  available  wherever  free  or  reduced  cost  lunches  are 
served. 

By  the  middle  of  October  1969,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
an  old  city  like  Baltimore,  a lunch  program  was  available  to  every 
school  in  the  city.  In  some  schools  more  than  70  percent  of  the  school 
population  was  receiving  a free  or  reduced-cost  lunch  because  of 
their  economic  location.  Other  children  either  went  home  or  bought 
their  lunches. 

By  June  of  1970  the  increases  was  to  32,000.  Our  cafeteria  staff  was 
able  to  accomplish  this  tremendous  task  without  a commensurate  in- 
crease in  either  administrative  or  cafeteria  personnel.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons involved  simply  assumed  greater  responsibility.  We  had  a 
meeting  and  we  sat  down  and  said,  this  is  what  we  have  to  do.  This 
^yillingn(:'SS  to  do,  plus  a deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
children,  brought  positive  results. 

Those  persons  who  were  added  to  our  payroll  were  done  so  in  a lower 
salary  category.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  dedication  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Nicholson  and  his  staff  of  some  1,800  employees. 

In  fiscal  1969-70,  for  the  first  time  subsidies  for  the  lunch  program 
came  from  three  major  sources,  local.  State,  and  Federal.  The  local 
contribution  is  included  by  the  school  board  and  by  the  board  of  super- 
intendents as  a part  of  the  department  of  education’s  annual  budget. 
Until  this  school  year,  the  State  had  made  no  contribution  whatsoever 
to  the  school  lunch  program,  and  the  emergent  fund  was  appropri- 
ated of  $1.2  million,  such  a fund  to  begin  in  September  of  1969.  Of 
this  amount,  by  pressure  and  what-not,  Baltimore  City  received  over 
$800,000  of  the  $1.2  million.  Federal  funds  were  available  under  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  child  nutrition  and  national  school  lunch  program. 
We  only  took  advantage  of  every  penny  available  as  soon  as  it  was 
available. 

Funds  coming  into  the  State,  of  course,  are  controlled,  as  they  are 
here  in  Kansas,  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  We  have 
maintained  excellent  rapport  with  the  State  office.  Through  their  help 
and  cooperation,  we  were  able  to  accomplish  the  rapid  increase  in  our 
lunch  program. 
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Prior  to  the  increased  program,  the  Baltimore  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mayor’s  task  force  on  nutri- 
tion and  the  Governor’s  commission  on  childhood  nutrition,  a free 
lunch  policy  was  established,  in  conjunction  with,  of  course,  the  na- 
tional policy.  Factors  rek  'ing  to  economic  status,  the  health  condition 
of  the  child,  and  environment  were  given  consideration  in  establishing 
])riority. 

An  interpretation  of  this  j^olicy  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  the  parent 
explaining  the  criteria  for  eligibility  and  the  availability  of  the  pro- 
gram, along  with  an  application,  have  been  given  to  every  child  in  our 
schools  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  at  the  beginning  of 
every  school  year. 

In  accomplishing  the  lunch  for  every  school  objective,  an  innovative 
and  economical  system  of  lunch  production  had  to  be  devised.  The 
idea  of  an  assembly -line,  tray-pack  lunch,  was  studied  for  implementa- 
tion as  some  form  of  interim  type  lunch  program.  With  the  aid  of  non- 
food assistance  funds  from  the  Federal  Government,  plus  the  25 
percent  matching  local  coverage,  we  planned  three  production  centers, 
with  a daily  capacity  of  producing  5,000  lunches  each  to  service  the 
different  areas  of  the  city.  We  called  the  new  lunch  the  Vit-A-Lunch. 
V-i-t-  for  vitamins,  and  A for  A-ty]:>e  lunch.  This  was  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive new  package,  cold  lunch,  with  the  components  clearly  visible  to  the 
recipients. 

The  lunch  would  include  a sandwich,  a vegetable,  fruit,  and  some 
form  of  dessert  placed  on  a disposable  tray,  along  with  what  is  known 
as  a spork  pack,  a spoon- fork  kit,  napkin,  and  a straw,  and  covered 
wth  clear  plastic  by  a machine.  This  lunch  would  in  every  way  match 
the  nutritional  value  of  the  hot  lunch  that  was  served  in  other  areas 
at  that  time.  It  was  planned  for  schools  where  there  was  not  enough 
service  area  or  no  service  area,  and  where  there  was  no  space  where 
the  children  could  sit  down  and  eat  on  mats,  the  children  would  have 
to  eat  in  the  classroom.  Bemember,  there  are  72  of  these  schools.  How- 
ever, we  faced  the  normal  delay  or  requisition,  bidding,  purchase,  de- 
livery, and  installation.  Rather  than  deny  the  children  a lunch  for  a 
period  of  5 to  10  months,  an  interim  program  was  introduced. 

We  explored  the  idea  of  a bag  lunch  program,  using  the  modified 
assembly  type  of  operation  and  set  up  in  kitchens,  where  it  could  be 
operated  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  food  for  that  day.  The  staff 
was  ke^ed  to  produce  this  type  of  lunch  in  18  different  schools,  geared 
to  service  the  70-odd  schools  that  needed  lunches. 

This  operation  began  in  October  1969  and  continued  until  the  other 
equipment  was  installed  and  ready  to  produce. 

The  three  Vit-A-Lunch  centers  were  finished  in  the  early  spring  of 
1970  and  eventually  phased  out  the  bag  lunch  operation.  The  lunch 

Produced  in  these  centers  has  had  very  good  i*eception  from  the  chil- 
ren,  mainly  because  they  are  familiar  with  the  items  on  that  tray 
pack.  Plans  are  underway  at  some  few  centers  or  some  few  schools  to 
add  a hot  item  to  the  package  in  order  to  give  us  more  variety. 

In  1970  under  lobbying  and  considerable  other  types  of  pressure, 
the  Maryland  Legislature  enacted  a law  providing  for  the  regular 
inclusion  of  school  lunch  funding  in  the  annual  State  budget ; $2 
million  was  appropriated  for  1970-71.  In  Baltimore,  I put  in  a request 
for  school  lunch  funds  of  $809,000  to  provide  for  the  program.  I Imew 
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full  well  this  would  not  cover  it,  but  in  working  with  city  fathers,  and 
as  an  employee  of  the  city,  you  just  can’t  ask  for  too  much  at  one  time. 
So  in  December  of  1970,  I went  back  to  the  city  fathers  and  said, 
“Thank  you  for  the  $809,000,  but  if  I don’t  get  at  least  $200,000  more, 
in  April  or  May  of  1971  the  lunch  program  is  going  to  stop  and,  if  the 
lunch  program  stops,  we  are  going  to  be  sued  again.”  They  gave  me 
$200,000  more  in  January  of  1971. 

You  are,  of  course,  already  aware  of  the  increases  in  Federal  appro- 
priations. Under  the  combined  circumstances  which  I have  outlined 
here,  the  free  and  reduced  cost  lunch  program  in  Baltimore  Citj  as  of 
January  1971  has  reached  a level  of  53,000  lunches  a day,  with  the 
projection  of  approximately  55,000  by  the  close  of  school  in  June  1971. 

Next  year’s  budget,  in  an  optimistic  manner,  I have  put  in  a request 
in  Baltimore  City^  educational  budget  for  $1.3  million  to  finance  pur 
matching  part  of  the  school  lunch  program.  According  to  preliminary 
indications,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  our  city  fathers  will  grant 
our  request. 

For  the  past  2 years,  the  city  school  administration,  our  school 
board,  and  our  city  council  has  assumed  the  posture  that  the  nutri- 
tional item  in  the  school  budget  cannot  be  cut  or  reduced.  The  opera- 
tional budget  is  a separate  item  that  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Nicholson 
and  is  not  under  my  jurisdiction.  All  of  the  funds  that  I have  re- 
quested have  been  for  matching  funds  for  food  alone.  However,  fund- 
ing alone  is  not  the  panacea  to  a successful  lunch  program. 

The  problems  we  encountered  in  Baltimore  were  very  similar  to  the 
ones  you  have  here  in  Kansas  City — supervision,  transportation,  nutri- 
tional education,  trash  disposal,  staff  training,  and  public  relations, 
were  a few  of  our  concerns  that  had  been  chiefly  overcome  at  the  time 
of  this  report  through  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  involved.  We  are 
still  working  in  these  and  other  problematic  areas. 

From  a personal  point  of  view,  I can  say  this,  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  superintendent,  the  backing  and  authority  of  the  super- 
intendent extended  through  his  assistant  as  administrator  of  the  lunch 
program  has  helped  immeasurably  to  expedite  the  procedure  of  getting 
things  done.  We  recommend  that  any  public  school  system,  before 
embarking  upon  a large  school  lunch  program,  should  receive  the 
blessings  and  total  support  of  the  superintendent. 

To  handle  the  increased  programs,  many  changes  had  to  be  made, 
and  many  different  items  had  to  be  bought  at  a great  expenditure  of 
time  and  cost.  Explorations  were  made  and  implemented  in  the  field 
of  convenience  foods  and  factory  processing  of  raw  foods. 

We  have  student  groups  that  come  in  with  us  and  help  to  plan  the 
menus.  The  children  get  what  they  want  to  eat  within  the  framework 
of  a good  lunch.  Presently  we  have  under  plans  a central  commissary 
that  will  combine  the  operations  of  several  satellite  centers.  Various 
types  of  lunches  are  now  being  produced  in  our  satellite  centers  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  facilities  of  the  schools,  bulk  or  com- 
plete hot  lunch,  hot-cold  pack,  the  Vit-A-Lunch,  and  the  bag  lunch. 

A description  of  these  lunches,  along  with  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion, is  available  to  those  who,  have  gotten  the  resume  of  my  remarks 
that  were  available  to  you. 

The  problem  of  nutrition  in  Baltimore  and  Kansas  Ci^  and 
throughout  the  United  States  is  serious  and  very  widespread.  Pos- 
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sibly  every  large  school  system  in  this  country  is  faced  with  hungry 
children  in  the  classrooms  as  acutely  as  we  experience  it  in  our  two 
cities.  The  eniergency  measures  which  the  United  States  can  manifest 
in  great  haste  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  people  in  other  nations  is 
glaring  proof  of  the  country’s  ability  to  meet  emergency  problems  of 
hunger.  Certainly  we  can  do  no  less  for  our  own  children. 

A hungry  child  does  not  learn  as  well  as  a child  who  is  well  fed. 
This  sounds  trite,  but  it  is  a basic  truth.  He  does  not  behave  in  the  same 
manner,  and  often  is  a disciplinary  problem.  His  attendance,  perfom- 
ance  are  different  and  erratic,  and  too  often  these  things  suffer  im- 
measurably, particularly  interest,  there  is  little  or  no  interest  at  all. 

We  believe  and  work  toward  the  idea  that  school  feeding  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  educational  process.  The  school  lunch  program  has  one 
major  objective,  to  help  build  better  citizens  for  tomorrow.  They  are 
to  provide  a third  of  the  child’s  daily  nutritional  requirements  in  as 
appetizingly  acceptable  a manner  as  possible,  and  as  economically  as 
possible,  and  to  provide  educational  experiences  with  food  and  social 
aspects  in  the  dining  room. 

That  has  not  been  brought  out  here,  that  the  feeding  program  is  an 
educational  program.  As  long  as  any  condition  of  hunger  exists,  the 
chance  of  our  children  becoming  desirable  and  useful  citizens  is  a 
most  doubtful  issue. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  do  appreciate  both 
your  testimony,  Mr.  Umphery,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  also  your  will- 
ingness to  fly  here  for  this  hearing. 

I am  wondering  if  you  see  any  real  reason  why  the  Baltimore  pro- 

gram,  or  something  like  that,  would  not  be  feasible  here  in  Kansas 
ity  ? Either  one  of  your  gentlemen  can  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Senator,  I don’t  think  there  is  any  reason  at  all  why 
it  couldn’t  be.  Again,  it  is  a matter  of  how  top  level  feels  about  it  and, 
of  course,  if  they  have  the  staffing  in  the  cafeteria  organization  itself. 
They  do  have  to  have  some  people  there  at  that  top  level  who  under- 
stand the  operational  activities  of  a program  like  this. 

Senator  McGovern.  How  quickly  do  you  think  a program  of  this 
kind  could  be  devolved  in  Kan^s  City  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  oir,  I will  give  them  30  days.  We  did  it  in  30  days 
through  the  bag  lunch  program. 

We  have  made  a slide-film-tape  presentation  of  this  thing  and  have 
shown  it  around  at  a number  of  places.  It  can  be  done,  but  it  takes  some 
doing,  some  planning,  and  some  dedication  on  the  school  lunch  peo- 
ple’s part. 

Senator  McGovern.  Is  Dr.  Plucker  still  here?  Is  there  anyone  here 
from  his  office? 

I think  that  is  very  regrettable 

Mrs.  Gammon  [Interrupting.]  I am  here. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mrs.  Gammon,  I wonder  if  I could  just  address 
a question  to  you. 

Would  it  be  helpful  for  these  gentlemen  to  furnish  to  the  school 
board  here  and  the  school  officials  the  slide  display  that  they  referred 
to  ? I don’t  mean  now,  but  to  make  that  material  available  to  you  so 
that  you  could  see  in  more  graphic  form  how  they  developed  this  pro- 
gram in  Baltimore. 
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Mrs.  Gammon.  I have  seen  that,  sir. 

Senator  McGovern.  You  have  seen  it. 

Mrs.  Gammon.  Yes,  sir. 

You  notice  he  said  that  the  city  fathers  provided  $800,000. 

Senator  McGovern.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Gammon.  Yes,  sir.  I have  seen  the  film  and  I am  familiar  with 
the  process,  and  I think  probably  the  same  equipment  company  said 
that  they  could  furnish  us  the  same  equipment  that  he  is  using,  but 
for  the  ^00,000. 

Senator  McGovern.  Would  that  kind  of  figure  be  needed  for  a city 
of  this  size  ? 

Mr.  Umphery.  Not  one  penny  of  that  $800,000  was  used  for  equip- 
ment or  for  the  processing.  That  money  was  used — it  is  being  usra  in 
the  current  year  for  the  matching  funds  to  make  up  the  total  cost  of 
the  lunch. 

For  those  people  who  are  not  familiar,  the  cafeteria  experiences  a 
production  cost.  They  quote  that  production  cost,  and  then  funds  must 
be  made  available  to  reimburse  them  to  that  point.  If  that  production 
cost  to  them  is  60  or  70  cents,  then  70  cents  cash  must  be  found  to  reim- 
burse them,  X number  of  cents  from  Federal,  x from  State,  and  x 
number  of  cents  from  local  funds. 

The  money  that  was  used,  the  bag  lunch  operation  is  a matter  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  supplies,  actually.  It  is  not  a matter  of  equip- 
ment, because  you  need  no  equipment  to  make  a bag  lunch.  The  Vit-A- 
Lunch,  of  course,  does  require  some  sophisticated  equipment. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Dole,  do  you  have  questions? 

Senator  Dole.  I just  appreciate  your  attending  the  hearings.  I think 
there  are  a couple  of  points,  of  course,  that  apparently  the  Maryland 
Legislature  is  a little  more  progressive  than  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
You  have  had  some  funding  that  hasn’t  been  available,  at  least  in  the 
early  stages  of  your  program. 

You  say  you  requested  $1.3  million  in  local  funds  to  finance  70,000 
free  and  reduced  cost  lunches. 

Mr.  Umphery.  That  hasn’t  been  issued.  That  is  in  the  current  budget. 
You  see,  we  have  submitted  our  budget  for  the  next  school  year  and 
that  is  what  we  have  submitted. 

Senator  Dole.  My  only  suggestion  is,  and  I would  hope,  I am  not 
certain  you  know  either,  that  you  might  have  a chance  to  communi- 
cate with  the  administration  in  Kansas  City.  I think  everyone  has 
different  ideas,  ^me  may  work,  in  some  areas  they  might,  and  in  others 
not.  Baltimore  is  different  than  Kansas  City,  some  might  work  here, 
some  might  not.  I hope  you  at  least  try  to  make  contact  with 
Dr.  Plucker  before  you  leave. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I would  ask  Mr.  Umphery  no  questions.  I 
would  just  like  to  compliment  him  and  those  in  the  group  in  Baltimore 
for  the  success  and  hope  the  lessons  they  have  learned  can  be  applied 
in  this  city. 

Senator  McGx)vern.  Thank  you  so  much,  gentlemen. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Umphery  follows :) 
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Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  Report  .to  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
AND  Human  Needs,  March  15,  1971 

( Submitted  by  E.  Robert  Umphery,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Superintend- 
ent; Robert  H.  Nicholson,  Director  of  Food  Service  Division) 

Gentlemen  : Though  the  food  service  programs  in  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 
encompass  both  Free  and  Reduced  Cost  Lunches  as  well  as  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Free  Breakfasts  and  Free  Milk,  this  reiw'i:  will  be 
mainly  concerned  with  the  lunch  programs. 

AVe  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  bring  information  about 
this  vital  program.  Baltimore  City’s  school  population  of  195,000  children  all 
have  an  opportunity  to  receive  a lunch  of  some  kind  during  the  i>eriod  of  time 
scheduled  for  their  eating.  This  however  has  not  always  been  the  case.  As  in  all 
old  cities  and  public  school  systems  such  as  we  have  in  Baltimore,  many  school 
facilities  were  planned  with  the  neighborhood  concept  of  home  feeding  during 
lunch  periods.  Consequently,  no  provision  was  made  for  cafeteria  space  of  facility 
ill  the  early  days  of  our  school  system.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

In  January  1968  when  we  came  into  office,  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 
numbered  215  with  no  provision  for  serving  lunch  in  72  elementary  schools. 
Unfortunately,  these  schools  were  located  in  low  economic  areas  where  a lunch 
program  was  a vital  need.  Within  the  system  there  were  at  that  time  107  op- 
erating cafeterias  and  some  ^tellite  service  for  the  balance  to  make  up  the  total 
215.  Our  prime  objective  then  became  to  provide  some  form  of  lunch  program 
for  every  school  in  the  system. 

At  the  be^nning  of  school  year  1968-1969, 1,500  Free  lunches  were  being  served 
in  the  public  schools.  This  program  was  financed  with  local  matching  funds  of 
$100,000.  Local  Free  Breakfast  and  Free  Milk  funds  were  also  included  in  this 
amount.  By  May,  1969  the  Free  Lunch  fii^re  had  risen  to  5,300.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  the  1969-1970  year  was  submitted  for  .$553,800  to  support  10,000  Free 
Lunches  daily  plus  a commensurate  increase  in  the  breakfast  and  milk  programs. 

Due  to  a sudden  awakening  of  state  and  national  authorities  to  the  need  for 
more  support  plus  the  pressure  of  many  local  and  national  civic  groups  and 
government  agencies,  authority  was  given  in  September  to  raise  our  planned 
10,000  lunches  daily  to  30,000,  effective  Ck?tober,  1969;  concentration  to  be  in 
the  Elementary  Division  of  the  public  schools.  The  Cafeteria  Division  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  was  duly  alerted  and  preparation  was  begun 
to  handle  the  more  than  sixfold  increase.  We  opened  September  4,  with  about 
5,300  daily  Free  and  Reduced  Cost  Lunches  as  we  had  closed  in  June.  In  less 
than  30  days  we  stepped  up  the  output  to  30,000  daily.  Commensurate  with  this 
was  the  natural  increase  in  paid  lunches  due  to  the  opening  of  new  facilities. 
According  to  regulations  paid  lunches  must  be  made  available  wherever  Free  or 
Reduced  Cost  lunches  are  sensed.  By  the  middle  of  October,  1969  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Baltimore  City,  a lunch  program  was  available  to  every 
public  school  child.  Our  primary  goal  had  been  achieved.  By  June,  1970  the 
increase  was  to  32,000.  The  Cafeteria  staff  was  able  to  accomplish  this  tremendous 
task  without  a commensurate  increase  in  either  administrative  or  cafeteria 
personnel.  Most  of  the  persons  involved  simply  assumed  a much  greater  resiwn- 
sibility.  Those  persons  who  were  added  to  the  payroll  , were  in  the  lower  salary 
categories.  AA^e  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  dedication  exhibited  and  the 
aocomplisliments  achieved  by  Mr.  Nicholson  and  his  varied  staff  of  some  1,800 
employees.  In  fiscal  1969-1970,  for  the  first  time,  subsidies  for  the  lunch  pro- 
gram came  from  three  major  sources ; local.  State,  and  Federal.  The  local  con- 
tribution is  included  as  a part  of  the  Department  of  Education’s  annual  budget. 
Until  this  school  year  the  state  had  never  before  made  a cash  contribution  to 
the  locar lunch  program;  1.2  million  was  appropriated  state-^de  in  an  emer- 
gency fund  to  begin  September  1,  1969.  Of  this  amount  Baltimore  City  received 
approximately  $800,000.  Federal  funds  were  available  under  several  sections  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  Funds  coming 
into  the  state  were  controlled  by  the  State  l^partment  of  Education  through 
the  office  of  the  State  Coordinator  of  Food  Service  Programs.  We  have  main- 
tained excellent  rapport  with  persons  in  the  state  office.  Through  their  help 
and  cooi>eration  we  were  able  to  accomplish*  the  rapid  increase  of  our  lunch 
program. 
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Prior  to  the  increased  program  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  assistance  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Nutrition  and  the 
Governor’s  Commission  on  Childhood  Nutrition,  established  a local  Free  Lunch 
Policy  setting  forth  the  criteria  for  eligibility.  Other  civic  groups  assisted  also 
in  this  endeavor.  National  guidelines  were  incorporated  in  the  local  policy. 

Factors  relating  to  economic  status,  the  health  condition  of  the  child  and  en- 
vironment were  given  consideration  in  establishing  priority.  The  i>olicy  was 
approved  by  state  and  federal  authorities.  Just  recently  this  was  replaced  by 
a statewide  policy  issued  from  the  state  office.  An  interpretation  of  this  policy 
in  the  form  of  a letter  to  the  parent  explaining  the  criteria  for  eligibility  and 
the  availability  of  the  program  along  with  an  application  are  given  to  every 
child  in  the  school  system — kindergarten  through  12th  grade — at  the  beginning 
of  every  school  year. 

In  accomplishing  the  “lunch  for  every  schoor’  objective,  an  innovative  and 
economical  system  of  lunch  production  had  to  be  devised.  The  idea  of  the  as- 
sembly line,  tray  pack  lunch,  was  studied  for  implementation.  With  the  aid  of 
non-food  assistance  funds  from  the  Federal. Government  plus  local  matching  per- 
centage, we  planned  three  production  centers  with  a daily  capacity  of  5,000 
lunches  each  to  service  the  different  areas  of  the  city.  We  called  the  new  lunch 
the  Vit-A-Lunch;  Vit  for  vitamins  A for  the  lunch  type.  This  was  to  be  an 
attractively  packaged  cold  lunch  with  the  components  clearly  visible  to  the 
recipient  The  lunch  would  include  a sandwich,  vegetable,  fruit  and  some  form 
of  dessert  placed  on  a disposable  tray  and  covered  with  clear  plastic  by  machine. 

This  lunch  would  match  the  nutritional  value  of  the  hot  lunch  served  in  other 
areas.  It  was  planned  for  schools  where  there  was  not  enough  service  or  dining 
space  available  and  the  children  would  have  to  eat  in  the  classroom  under  proper 
supervision. 

However,  we  faced  the  normal  delay  of  requisition,  bidding,  purchase,  delivery 
and  installation.  Rather  than  deny  the  children  a lunch  for  a period  of  five 
to  eight  months  an  interim  program  was  introduced.  We  explored  the  idea  of  a 
bag  lunch  program  using  a modified  assembly  tyi>e  of  operation  and  set  up 
in  kitchens  adaptable  to  this  type  of  satellite  service.  The  staff  was  keyed  to 
produce  this  type  of  lunch  in  eighteen  different  centers  geared  to  service  the  70 
odd  schools.  iSiis  operation  was  begun  in  October.  1969  and  continued  until  the 
other  equipment  was  installed  and  ready  to  produce.  The  three  Vit-A-Lunch 
Centers  were  completed  in  early  spring  of  1970  and  eventually  phased  out  the 
bag  lunch  operation.  The  lunch  produced  in  these  centers  has  had  a very  good 
reception  by  the  children  mainly  due  to  their  familiarity  with  the  items  included. 

Plans  are  underway  to  add  a hot  item  to  the  package  so  that  there  will  be  more 
variety. 

In  1970  the  Maryland  Legislature  enacted  a law  providing  for  the  regular 
inclusion  of  the  school  lunch  funding  in  the  annual  state  budget.  Two  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  1970-1971.  The  local  budget  for  food  in  Baltimore 
City  was  increased  to  $809,600  to  provide  for  the  program.  .$200,000  more  was 
added  to  local  funds  in  January,  1971  so  that  the  enlarged  program  could  proceed 
without  incurring  a deficit  You  are,  of  course,  already  aware  of  the  increase 
in  federal  appropriation.  Under  these  combined  circumstances  Free  and  Reduced 
Cost  lunch  programs  have  reached  a level  of  53,000  daily  by  January  of  1971  « 

with  the  projection  of  55.000  by  June  of  this  year.  : 

We  have  requested  1.3  million  in  local  funds  to  finance  the  need  of  70,000  Free  ( 

and  Reduced  Cost  lunches  in  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  for  fiscal  1971-1972. 

According  to  preliminary  indications,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
City  Fathers  will  give  our  requ^  favorable  consideration.  All  figures  quoted  ’ 

herein  as  local  funds  were  requested  specifically  for  our  j&are  of  the  reimburse- 
ment due  to  the  Cafeteria  Division  for  the  cost  of  the  various  lunches.  The  Op- 
erational  Budget  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  Cafeteria  Director,  and  is  ^ 

not  under  my  jurisdiction.  1 

However,  funding  alone  is  not  the  x>anacea  to  a successful  lunch  program.  The 
problems  we  encountered  required  the  support  and  cooperation  of  every  division  4 

in  Baltimore’s,  Department  of  Education.  Supervision,  transportation,  nutritional 
education,  trash  disposal,  staff  training  and  public  relations  were  a few  of  our  % 

concerns  that  have  been  partially  overcome  through  this  cooperation.  We  are  4, 

AJt ^ 
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To  handle  the  increased  programs,  many  changes  had  to  be  made  and  different 
procedures  used  to  expedite  time  and  cost.  Explorations  were  made  and  irnple- 
mented  in  the  field  of  convenience  foods  and  the  factory  processing  of  raw  foods. 
Presently  we  are  planning  a central  commissary  that  will  combine  the  operations 
of  several  satellite  centers.  Various  types  of  lunches  are  Produced  in  our  satellite 
production  centers  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  facilities  in  the  receiving 
schools.  A description  of  these  lunches  along  with  other  pertinent  facts  are 
attached  to  the  written  report  submUted  to  the  Committee. 

The  problems  of  malnutrition  in  Baltimore  and  throughout  the  United  States 
is  serious  and  widespread.  Possibly  every  large  school  system  in  this  country  is 
faced  with  hungry  children  in  the  classrooms  as  acutely  as^we  experience  it  in 
Baltimore  City,  lie  emergency  measures  which  the  United  States  can  manifest 
in  great  haste  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  other  people  in  other  nations  is  glaring 
proof  of  the  country’s  ability  to  meet  emergency  programs  of  hunger.  Certainly 
we  can  do  no  less  for  our  own  children.  A hungry  child  does  not  learn  as  well 
as  a child  who  is  well  fed.  He  does  not  behave  in  the  same  manner  and  often  is 
a disciplinary  problem.  His  attendance,  performance,  and  interest  are  different 
and  erratic  and  too  often  these  thin^  suffer  immeasurably — in  the  case  of 
interest — it  is  either  little  or  no  interest  at  all. 

The  School  Lunch  Program  has  but  one  major  objective,  to  help  build  better 
citizens  for  tomorrow.  To  accomplish  this  objective  two  minor  objectives  are  also 
prevalent.  They  are  to  provide  a third  of  a child’s  daily  nutritional  requirements 
in  as  appetizingly  acceptable  a manner  as  possible  and  as  economically  as  possi- 
ble ; and  to  provide  educational  experiences  with  food  and  social  aspects  in  the 
dining  room.  As  long  as  any  condition  of  hunger  exists  the  chance  of  our  children 
becoming  desirable  and  useful  citizens  is  a doubtful  issue. 

Again,  gentlemen,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  certain  aspects 
of  the  Baltimore  City  School  Lunch  Program  to  this  committee.  Mr.  Robert 
Nicholson,  Director  of  the  Food  Service  Division  in  the  Baltimore  City  Public 
Schools,  and  I will  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Thank  you. 


PACrr  SHEET  NO.  1 — OAI^TEBIA  FOOD  PBOOBAMS 

Regular  Cafeteria  Service 

Presently  there  are  108  operating  cafeterias.  Each  facility  provides  hot  lunches 
for  the  population  of  the  school  in  which  it  is  located.  Many  also  prepare  various 
types  of  satellite  meals  for  consumption  in  other  schools.  This  satellite  may  be 
in  hot  or  cold  lunches  according  to  the  ability  of  the  receiving  school  to  accom- 
modate certain  types  of  service. 

Satellite  Programs 

1.  BuZh  Pack. — Food  is  prepared  in  an  operating  kitchen,  packed  in  thermo 
carts,  and  transported  tj  another  school  for  service.  At  the  receiving  school  the 
food  is  served  from  a st/am  and  cold  table  facility.  Disposal  type  tray  and  eating 
utensils  are  used  in  this  operation.  The  personnel  at  the  receiving  school  are 
usually  in  the  food  service  classification. 

2.  Hot  Cold  Pack. — ^The  hot  portion  (meat  and  vegetable)  is  cooked  in  an 
operating  kitchen.  Portions  are  placed  in  an  individual  aluminum  dish,  covered 
with  foil  and  several  are  stacked  in  a metal  unit  and  refrigerated  until  time  for 
shipment.  At  the  receiving  school  the  entire  metal  unit  is  placed  in  a convection 
oven  for  reheating.  The  cold  portion  consisting  of  milk,  bread,  fruit,  and/or  des- 
sert are  packed  separately  and  served  along  with  the  hot  food. 

3.  Serv-All. — Cooked  hot  food  is  placed  on  styrofoam  sectionized  dishes,  sealed 
with  snap-on-lids,  stacked  in  insulated  carriers  and  transported  immediately  to 
other  schools.  The  food  retains  its  temperature  until  service  time.  Early  Admis- 
sions, Kindergarten,  and  Follow  Through  classes  receive  this  type  of  service. 

4.  Bag  Lunch. — In  September  1969,  an  interim  emergency  bag  lunch  satellite 
program  was  initiated  to  supply  schools  where  no  other  type  of  food  service  was 
possible.  A sandwich,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  protein  additive  are  bag-packed  in 
the  morning  in  one  of  the  operating  cafeterias.  The  boxes  of  bagged  lunches  are 
carried  to  the  schools  in  mini-buses,  unloaded  and  distributed  for  consumption  in 
the  classrooms. 

5.  Yit-A-Lunch. — Using  an  assembly  line  procedure,  the  components  of  the 
Vit-A-Lunch  are  placed  in  a small  tray  and  sealed  with  a covering  of  clear  plastic. 
The  last  step  is  performed  by  machine.  This  attractive  package  is  transported 
mainly  to  schools  where  eating  is  necessary  in  the  classrooms.  A study  is  under 
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way  to  see  if  a hot  item  can  be  included.  All  areas  of  the  city  where  there  is  no 
other  way  to  serve  children  except  with  this  method  are  covered  by  the  Vit-A- 
Lunch  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  hot  breakfasts  are  served  in  25  elementary  schools 
and  five  Parent  Involvement  Centers.  Nearly  3,000  meals  are  served  under  ESEA 
Title  I Programs,  the  latter  being  under  another  jurisdiction.  Counting  all  pro- 
grams, nearly  60,000  free  meals  are  served  daily  in  our  schools.  Add  to  this  a 
paid  sale  of  Type  A and  a la  carte  lunches,  participation  would  be  nearly  85,000 
or  over  40%  of  our  entire  population.  This  percentage  is  above  the  national 
average  for  school  lunch  participation.  Over  7,000  free  cartons  of  milk  are  also 
served  daily  with  local  and  federal  reimbursement. 

PACT  SHEET  NO.  2 — TRENDS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  CAFETERIA  TO  REDUCE  COST  OF 

PRODUCTION 

1.  The  use  of  dehydrated  potatoes  and  onions,  frozen  vegetables,  individual 
hamburgers,  individually  packaged  catsup  and  mustard. 

2.  The  introduction  of  innovative  satellite  programs  as  described  in  Fact 
Sheet  No.  1 has  decreased  handling,  labor,  and  production  costs  in  general.  The 
use  of  lower  category  workers  has  reduced  this  item  from  53%  to  41%  of  the  total. 
This  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  raise  In  hourly  rates  and  the  tremendous 
increase  in  production. 

3.  Disposable  trays  and  plastic  tableware  cutlery  is  used  in  Satellite  Schools 
and  in  some  schools  without  dishwashers.  Labor  and  need  for  some  equipment 
is  eliminated  through  this  procedure. 

4.  Cookies  aere  purchased  in  bags  instead  of  hulk  reducing  the  breakage  and 
handling. 

5.  Introduction  of  new,  high  profit  a la  carte,  items,  such  as  hamburgers, 
frankfurters,  and  French  fries  and  the  elimination  of  high  cost  and  frequent 
loss  commodities  such  as  potato  chips,  pretzels,  store  bought  cakes,  buns,  pies, 
and  bread..  Wherever  possible  these  latter  items  are  replaced  with  homemade 
products  that  make  great  use  of  government  commodities.  The  short  order  items 
accommodate  the  students  and  bring  a profit  of  as  much  as  14^  per  sale. 

6.  More  government  items  are  being  used. 

7.  Turkeys  are  sent  to  a processing  plant  for  convenience  service.  This  elimi- 
nates the  costly  preparation  of  this  item. 

8.  Studies  are  underway  to  use  more  frozen  prepared  portions  of  meats  and 
convenience  foods  in  our  production  centers  and  satellite  schools. 

.9.  Plans  are  underway  to  establish  a central  commissary  op  'ration  that  will 
combine  several  of  the  small  preparation  centers  and  reduce  operational  costs. 


School  Lunch  Policy  adopted  by  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  and 
applicable  to  all  programs  within  the  state.  •; 

To : All  Principals  and  Heads  of  Central  Office  Units.  i 

From  : E.  Robert  Umphery,  Administrative  Assistant.  ] 

Subject : Determining  Eligibility  for  Free  and  Reduced  Price  Lunches.  | 

Attached  is  a copy  of  the  policy  statement  entitled  “Determining  Eligibility  * 

for  Free  and  Reduced  Price  Lunches.’’  This  policy  was  approved  by  the  Maryland 
State  Board  of  Education.  It  now  becomes  the  official  policy  of  all  local  depart-  \ 

ments  of  education  including'  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools.  | 

Your  copy  should  be  completed  with  the  information  applicable  to  the  indi-  , ( 

vidual  school.  The  following  is  requested : ? 

a.  Page  1,  Item  A. — Fill  in  the  title(s)  and  name(s)  of  the  school  offlcial(s)  \ 

who  make  the  initial  determination  of  eligibility  of  participants.  | 

b.  Part  6 — Item  DS. — Complete  with  name(s)  and  address  (s)  of  appeal  | 

official  (s).  The  person  (s)  on  this  committee  should  not  be  the  same  as  those  on  I 

eligibility  committee.  ,1 

c.  Page  7 — Item  2. — Check  the  method (s)  being  used  in  your  school  to  protect 
the  anonymity  of  the  participants.  Use  the  blank  lines  if  a method  not  listed 
is  being  used. 

After  completion  of  the  above  items,  the  individual  school  should  retain  this 
copy  in  their  files  as  an  official  document  and  readily  available  for  review  by 
interested  persons. 

Additional  “information  copies”  are  available  for  any  person  who  may  request 
a copy  of  this  policy  statement.  Call  or  contact  this  office  (Ext.  2891)  if  more 
information  is  needed.  .• 


FACT  SHEET  NO.  3 — COVER  MEMORANDUM  TO  PRINCIPALS 
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MARYLAND  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  .EDUCATION 
DETERjaNING  ELIGIBILITY 

FOR  FREE  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCHES 
(Pursuant  to  Public  Lav/  91-248) 


Section  9 of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  requires  that 
schools  participating  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  (7  CFR  Part  210),  and 
other  schools  utilizing  commodities  donated  by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  under  Section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  under  Section  709  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  shall  (a)  serve  lunches  free  or  at  a reduced 
price  to  children  vd^o  are  determined  by  local  school  authorities  to  be  unable  to 
pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunches;  (b)  follow  specified  minimum  criteria  in  making 
such  determinations  under  a publicly  announced  plan;  and  (c)  make  no  physical 
segregation  of,  or  other  discrimination  against,  any  chile  because  of  his  Inability 
to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunch.  Section  9 also  requires  chat,  by  January  1,  1971, 
any  child  who  is  a member  of  a family  which  has  an  annual  Income  not  above  the  appli- 
cable family  size  income  level  set  forth  in  income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
by  the  Secrotan/  of  Agriculture  shell  be  scr*.*sri  lu'.clics  frae  or  al:  reuuuuu  price, 
school  food  authorities  shall  give  first  priority  to  providing  free  meals  to  the 
neediest  children* 

The  following  procedures  outline  the  specific  steps  which  must  be  taken 
by  your  school  system  or  school  to  assure  that  the  above  requirements  are  being 
implemented  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

A*  The  title  of  the  local  official(s)  designated  to  determine  eligibility 
of  children  for  free  and  reduced  cost  lunches 

(It  is  reciommended  that  there  be  a committee  at  the  school’  level  composed 
of  the  school  nurse,  guidance  counselor,  vice  principal  and/or  teacher.) 

Title  of  designated  official(s)  for  your  school  system: 
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B.  A determination  of  eligibility  for  free  and/or  reduced  lunches: 
!•  Family  size  income  scale  * National  Income  Poverty  Guidelines 


The  following  scale  Is  the  minintum  that  may  be  used*^ 
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This  scale  Is  set  up  for  free,  reduced^  and  full  priced  lunches.  For  example,  In  a family  of 
three  members  and  with  one  child  in  school  with  an  income  from  il,200  to  S2,320  Inclusive,  the 
lunch  would  be  free  co  the  child;  with  an  Income  from  S2,321  to  S2,720  Inclusive,  the  child 
vould  receive  a reduced  cost  lunch  costing  10c;  with  an  Income  from  12,721  to  S3, 120  Inclusive, 
the  child 'would  receive  a reduced  cost  lunch  costing  20c;  with  an  Income  above  13,120,  ttie  c))ild 
would  be  expected  to  pay  the  prevailing  lunch  cost  at  the  school. 


^Suggested  scale  for  implementation  of  the  Income  Poverty  Guidelines  provided  at  USDA  confer'fnce 
September  B and  9,  1970. 

"Reduced  price  lunch"  means  a lunch  which  tm'cts  all  of  the  following  criteria:  (a)  the  price 
shall  be  less  than  the  full  price  of  the  lunch;  (b)  the  price  shall  be  20c  or  lower;  and  (c) 
neither  the  child  nor  any  member  of  his  family  will  be  required  to  supply  an  equivalent  value 
in  work  for  the  school  or  the  school's  lunch  program. 
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Priority  for  the  neediest  children  - In  providing  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  to  children  meeting  the  eligibility  standards  for  such  lunches, 
school  food  authorities  shall  give  first  priority  to  providing  free 
lunches  to  the  neediest  children  in  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Hardship  factors 

In  determining  an  individual's  eligibility » the  determining  official(s) 
should  take  into  account  such  factors  as: 

a«  Illness  in  family 
b«  Unusual  expenses 
c*  Seasonal  uner.iployment 
d.  Temporary  disability 

C.  Public  announcement  of  the  eligibility  standards 

Each  school  food  authority  of  a school  participating  in  the  program  or  of  a 
-commodity  only  school  shall  publicly  announce  the  standards  for  determining 
the  eligibility  of  children  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  in  such  school. 
The  public  announcement  of  such  standards,  as  a minimum,  shall  include  the 
following  actions: 

1.  i public  rclc3Si~,  contuiniii^'  Lite  same  informarion  supplied  to  parents, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  informational  media  (press,  radio,  TV)  in 
the  area  from  which  the  school  draws  its  attendance,  on  or  about  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year*  (See  C^dilbit  1) 

Copies  of  the  public  release  shall  be  made  available  upon  request  to  any 
interested  party.  Any  subsequent  changes  in  a school's  eligibility  stop." 
dards  during  the  school  year  vdiich  are  approved  by  the  State  Agency  shall 
be  publicly  announced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  standards  were 
announced* 

These  piiblic  announcements  must  contain: 

a.  The  eligibility  standards,  including  all  criteria,  with  repsect  to 
free  limches  and  with  respect  to  reduced  price  lunches. 

b.  How  a family  may  make  application  for  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch 
for  its  child(ren). 

c.  How  a family  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  school  food  authority 
with  respect  to  such  application  under  the  hearing  procedure. 

2.  Letter  to  parents 

A letter  (See  Exliihit  2)  shall  be  distributed,  on  or  about  the  beginning 
of  each  school  year,  to  the  parents  of  children  in  attendance  at  the 
school*  Such  letter  shall  contain  complete  information  on: 

^a.  The  eligibility  standards,  including  all  criteria,  with  respect  to 

free  lunches  and  with  respect  to  reduced  price  lunches,  respectively,. 
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b.  How  Q family  may  make  application  for  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch 
for  its  children. 

c.  How  a family  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  school  food  authority 
with  respect  to  such  application  under  the  hearing  procedure  set 
forth  in  Section  U.  T)ie  letter  shall  be  accompanied  by  a copy  of 
the  application  form.  When  a child  enrolls  in  school  after  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  letter  or  notice  shall  then  be 
distributed  to  his  parents. 

3.  Application  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 

Each  school  participating  In  the  program  or  a oomnvodity  only  school  shall 
provide  an  application  form  (See  Exhibit  3)  for  each  child  in  school  for 
use  by  families  making  application  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

The  application  is  to  be  seiit  along  with  a letter  or  notice  to  parents 
on  or  about  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  The  application  is  to 
indicate  that  the  family  does  or  does  not  meet  tne  criteria  in  the  elig- 
ibility standard  for  free  or  reducfeu  price  lunches  issued  by  the  State 
Pepartmoni  of  Education.  The  applicatioi.  is  an  e-Pfidavit  of  annual  income 
of  the  family  and  shall  be  signed  by  an  adult  member  of  the  family.  "In- 
rome”  as  the  term  is  used,  Js  to  mean  income  before  deductions  for  income 
taxes,  employee’s  Social  Security  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  bonds,  etc. 

It  includes  the  following: 

a.  Monetary  compensation  for  services,  including  wages,  salary,  com- 
missions, or  fees; 

b.  Net  income  from  nonfarm  self  employment; 

c.  Net  Income  from  farm  self  employment; 

d.  bocial  Security; 

e.  Dividends  or  interest  on  savings  or  bonds,  income  from  estates  or 
trusts  Or  net  rental  Income; 

f.  Public  assistance  or  welfare  payments; 

g.  Unemployment  compensation; 

h.  Government  civiliam  employee  or  military  retirement,  or  pension,  or 
veterans* 

1.  Private  pensions  or  annuities; 

j.  Alimony  or  child  support  payments; 

k.  Regular  contributions  from  persons  not  living  in  the  household; 

l.  Net  royalties,  and 

m.  Other  cash  Income. 

The  application  form  shall  contain  clear  instructions  with  respect  to 
the  submission  of  the  completed  application  to  the  official  or  officials 
designated  by  the  school  food  authority  to  make  eligibility  determinations 
on  its  behalf.  A family  shall  be  permitted  to  file  an  application  at  any 
time  during  the  school  year. 

Wlien  the  information  furnished, by  a family  in  its  application  indicates 
that  the  family  meets  the  eligibility  standards  for  either  a free  or 
reduced  price  lunch,  the  children  from  such  a family  shall  be  provided 
the  free  or  reduced  price  3\mch.  All  children  in  school  in  the  same 
family  shall  be  given  a lunch  at  the  same  rate. 
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If  a child  transfers  from  one  school  to  another  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  same  school  food  authority,  his  eligibility  for  a free  or 
reduced  price  lunch,  if  previously  established,  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  honored  by  the  receiving  school.  If  the  school  food  authority  sub- 
sequently wishes  to  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  Information  contained 
in  an  application,  it  shall  do  so  under  the  established  hearing  procedure 
(Section  D),  During  the  j>endency  of  any  such  challenge,  the  children  of 
the  family  shall  continue  to  receive  the  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  to 
which  they  are  entitled  based  on  information  contained  in  the  application. 

Any  family  whose  children  have  been  provided  with  a reduced  price  lunch 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  make  application  for  a less  expensive  reduced 
price  lunch,  or  a free  lunch,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  it  is  unable 
to  pay  for  the  reduced  price  lunch  offered  to  its  children  under  the  elig- 
ibility standards.  Any  family  which  does  not  meet  the  eligibility  criteria 
established  by  the  school  food  authority  for  a free  or  reduced  price  iur.ch 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  application  for  a free  or  reduced 
price  lunch,  even  though  it  does  not  meet  such  eligibility  criteria.  It 
should  state  the  reasons  why  it  believes  Itr  children  are  unable  to  pay 
the  full  price  of  the  lunch. 

An  application  shall  be  completed  for  each  child  each  year.  All  applica- 
tions shall  be  retained  for  a period  of  three  years— the  same  as  all  other 
lood  service  program  records  and  receipts.  If  a child  moves  or  is  trarfS- 
ferred,  the  application  shall  follow  the  child. 

D,  Hearing  procedure  for  families  arid  school  food  authorities 


1.  Each  school  food  authority  of  a school  in  the  program  or  a commodity  only 
school  shall  establish  a hearing  procedure  under  which  a family  can  appeal 
from  a decision  made  by  the  school  food  authority  with  respect  to  an 
application  the  family  has  made  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  for  its 
child (ren).  Such  hearing  procedure  shall  provide: 

a*  A simple,  publicly-announced  method  for  a family  to  make  an  oral  or 
written  rcqv?st  for  a hearing; 

b.  An  opportunity  for  the  family  to  be  assisted  or  represented  by  an 
attorney  or  other  person  in  presenting  its  appeal ; 

c.  An  opportunity  to  examine,  prior  to  and  during  the  hearing,  the  docu- 
ments and  records  present^  to  support  the  decision  under  appeal; 

d.  That  the  hearing  shall  be  held  with  reasonable  promptness  and  conven- 
ience to  the  family  and  that  adequate  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
family  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  hearing; 

e.  An  opportunity  for  the  family  to  present  oral  or  documentary  evidence 
. ^d  arguments  supporting  its  position  without  due  interference; 


f. 


An  opportunity  for  tin’  family  to  question  or  refute  any  testimony  or 
other  evidence  and  to  confront  and  cross-examine  any  adverse  witnesses; 


O 
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9*  That  the  hearing  shall  be  conducted  and  the  decision  made  by  a hearing 
official  who  did  not  participate  in  making  the  decision  under  appeal; 

h.  That  the  decision  of  the  hearing  official  shall  be  based  on  the  oral 
and  docunentary  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing  and  made  a part  of 
the  hearing  record; 

i.  That  the  family  and  any  designated  representative  shall  be  notified 
in  writing  of  the  decision  of  the  hearing  official; 

j.  That  a written  record  shall  be  prepared  with  respect  to  each  hearing, 
which  shall  include  the  decision  under  appeal,  any  documentary  evi- 
dence and  a summary  of  any  oral  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing, 
the  decision  of  the  hearing  official,  including  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  a copy  of  the  notification  to  the  family  of  the  decision  of  the 
hearing  official;  and 

k.  That  such  written  record  of  each  hearing  shall  be  preserved  for  a 
period  of  three  y^ara  and  shall  be  avai^tbie  for  examination  by  the 
family  or  ita  representative  at  eny  reasonable  time  and  place  during 
such  period* 

2m  The  hearing  procedure  prescribed  und&r  number  one  of  this  sf»rt1nn 

followed  when  a school  food  authority  challenges  the  continued  eligibility 
of  any  child  for  a free  or'  reduced  price  lunch*  During  the  pendency  of 
the  challenge,  the  child  shall  continue  to  receive  the  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch  to  which  he  i^  entitled  under  the  eligibility  standards 
announced  by  the  school  food  authority  based  upon  the  information  supplied 
in  the  application  made  by  ttie  family* 

3*  The  title  and  address  of  official(s)  to  whom  an  appeal  can  be  made: 

Title  of  official  (s)  

School  address  of  official (s)  ^ 

C*  Nondiscrimination  practices  for  children  eligible  to  receive  free  and  reduced 

price  lunches 

1*  The  school  food  authorities  of  schools  participating  in  the  program  or  of 
commodity  only  schools  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  names  of  children  eligible  to  receive  free. or  reduced  price 


lunches  shall  not  be  published,  posted,  or  announced  in  any  manner  and  to 
assure  that  there  shall  be  no  overt  identification  of  any  such  children 
by  the  use  of  special  tokens  or  tickets,  or  by  any  other  means* 

Children  eligible  for  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch  shall  not  be  required 
to  work  for  their  lunches,  use  a separate  lunchroom,  go  through  a seoi^r/jt-c* 
serving  line,  enter  the  lunchroom  through  a separate  entrance,  eat  lunch 
at  a different  time,  or  e.it  a different  lunch  from  the  lunch  sold' to 
children  paying  the  full  price  of  such  a lunch* 
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2.  The  method(s)  used  to  collect  payments  from  paying  children  and  bo 
account  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  must  protect  the  anonymity 
of  the  chlld(ren).  The  following  suggestions  have  been  found  to  be 
workable  and  have  been  apfiroved  by  the  U.  S»  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  the  final  methods  to  be  used  will  be  determined  by  the  local  school 
system*  Please  check  the  method(s)  to  be  used**  Any  other  method(s) 
used  must  have  prior  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education* 

______  a*  C])lldrcn  receiving  a free  lunch  report  to  office  and  get 

lunch  ntoney.  Children  pay  for  the  lunch  and  the  manager 
later  returns  money  to  the  office. 

____  b*  School  uses  tickets  and/or  tokens  for  all  lunches.  These  are 
^Id  by  manager,  school  secretary,  teacher  aides,  etc*  They 
should  be  sold  at  more  than  one  location  and/or  at  i^veral 
times  during  the  day*  Principal  or  his  designated  otJlclal 
(In  the  privacy  of  an  office)  Issues  the  free  tickets  or  tokens. 
All  tickets  and/or  tokens  are  prenumbered  and  the  principal 
controls  th.e  mxnerlcal  sequence  e^j  disposition  of  the  free 
tickets  and/or  tokens  issued  to  studrits.  In  any  event,  there 
must  be  no  difference  between  paid  and  free  tickets  or  tokens. 

____  c*  A teacher  or  other  designated  person.  In  a private  manner.  In 
the  classroom,  collects  money  dally  for  lunches— paid  and 
reduced  price*  Money,  with  a slip  indicating  the  total  paid, 
reduced,  and  free  needed,  is  sent  to  the  school  secretary, 
cafeteria  manager,  etc*,  who  In  turn  Issues  to  the  classroom 
teacher  the  total  nimber  of  tickets  or  tokens  needed* 

_____  d.  Other  methodCs)  may  be  suggested  for  possible  consideration 
for  approval  by  State  Agency  prior  to  actual  services  of  a 
lunch* 


*In  schools  where  there  are  only  a few  free  lunches,  the  cashier  recognizing  children  on 
sight  has  been  suggested  as  a method  for  accounting  for  free  and  reduced  price  luncnes; 
but  the  anonymity  of  the  chlld(ren)  would  not  be  maintained,  therefore,  this  proced'ore 
wdll  not  be  approved* 
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Definitions 


1.  Commodity  only  school  means  a school  vrtiich  does  not  participate 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  i^rogram  but  which  receives  donated 
commodities  for  a nonprofit  lunch  program. 

2.  Family  means  a group  of  related  or  nonrelated  individuals  who  are 
not  residents  of  an  institution  or  boarding  house  but  who  are  living 
as  one  economic  unit. 

3.  Income  poverty  guidelines  means  the  family  size  annual  Income  levels 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  /Ngriculture  for  use  by  school  food 
authorities  as  the  minimum  annual  family  size  Income  levels  for 
establishing  eligibility  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

4.  Lunch  means  a ^ lunch  or  a lunch  served  in  a commodity  only 

School  which  is  a v/ell  balanced  nutritious  lunch  (contains  ^e  four 
basic  food  groups)  and  is  priced  as  a unit. 

5.  Reduced  price  lunch  mecr.s  a lunch  which  meets  all  of  the  following 
criteria:  (a)  the  price  shall  be  less  than  the  full  price  of  the 
lunch;  (b)  the  price  shall  be  20  cents  or  lower;  and  (c)  neither 
the  child  nor  any  member  of  his  family  Rhaii  v«?  required  to  supply 
an  equivalent  value  in  work  for  the  school  or  the  school's  lunch 
program. 

6.  Free  lunch  means  a lunch  which  neither  the  child  nor  any  member  of 
his  family  pays  for  or  is  required  to  work  for  in  the  school  or  in 
the  school's  lunch  program. 

7.  National  School  Lunch  Procram  means  the  program  under  which  general 
ca sh-for-f ood  assistance  and  special  cash  assistance  are  made  avail*- 
able  to  schools  pursuant  to  this  part. 

8.  Program  means  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

9.  School  food  authority  means  the  governing  board,  i.e. , state  board 
of  education,  local  board  of  education,  or  local  school. 

10.  Service  institution  means  a private,  nonprofit  institution,  or  a 
public  institution,  such  as  a child  day  care  center,  settlement 
house,  or  recreation  center  which  provides  day  care,  or  other  child 
care  where  children  are  not  maintained  in  residence,  for  children 
from  areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  or  areas  in  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  working  mothers. 

11.  Authorized  representative  means  the  individual  who  is  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  admlnistratl<‘n  of  the  scl'ioolCs). 
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We  certify  that  requirements  for  ‘'Determining  Eligibility  for  Free  and 
Reduced  Price  Lunches"  between  the  State  Agency  and  the  Sponsoring  Agency  have 
been  carefully  read  and  we  agree  to  follow  the  eligibility  criteria  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  stated  therein. 


HALYIMOWH  IHIHI  1C  5CHIMM  5 
THFEB  EAST  TVENTY  PIPTH  STPEET 
UALTIMOKb  J«.  MARVLANl) 
(S^ 
oorttwstiifoanr  o»  rnouc  iwsrxocTioN 


& 


Signature  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or 

Signature  of  Authorized  Representative 


:!« 

I 


County 


Date 


(Make  no  entry  below) 


Approved; 


Associate  State  Superintendent 
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Exhibit  1 


Releaaa  tOithe  Mews  Media 


Ihe  (County /City)  school(s)  Is/are 

a part  of  the  National  School  Uuich  PiT^iam  and  provide(s)  a Type  A lunch  for 
all  children.  Reduced  priced  or  freo  lunches  are  available  to  children  viho 
arc  unable  to  pay  the  full  prlcet  The  income  scale  attached  Is  used  bo 
determine  which  children  are  eligible  to  receive  reduced  price  or  free  lunches. 
Unusual  circumstances  such  as  Illness  or  death  In  the  family,  temporary  disa** 
blllty,  and  seasonal  unemployment  are  also  taken  Into  account  tdien  determining 
eligibility. 

Parents  who  feel  that  their  children  are  eligible  may  apply  to  the 
school  which  their  child  attends  and  shall  make  an  application  for  a free  or 
reduced  price  lunch.  The  complete  policy  statement,  ''Determining  Eligibility 
for  Free  and  Reduced  Price  Lunches,"  is  available  for  review  at  the  school. 

Children  receiving  reduced  price  or  free  lunches  shall  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner  as  paying  children.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  Insure 
that  the  children  do  not  know  who  are  paying  and  who  «e  receiving  free  or 

Any  family  whose  children  have  been  provided  with  a reduced  price 
lunch  shall  have  hn  opportunity  to  make  application  for  a lower  priced  lunch, 
or  a free  lunch,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  family  Is  unable  to  pay 
for  the  reduced  price  lunch  offered  to  Its  children  under  the  eligibility 
standards,  nny  family  which  does  not  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  established 
by  the  school  food  authority  for  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  application  for  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch,  stating  the 
reasons  vA>y,  even  though  It  does  not  meet  such  eligibility  criteria,  it 
believes  that  Its  children  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunch. 


Exhibit  2 


i PARETIT  LETTt:R 

Dear  Parent  and/or  Guardian: 

The  — School  serves  wcll->balanced  and  nutritious  lunches 

each  school  day.  Students  may  purchase  a lunch  In  the  school  lunchrooiii  for  the  regular  low- 
price  of  c dally.  Since  some  families  may  find  It  difficult  to  pay  the  full  price  fer 

their  child's  lunch,  tills  school  provides  lunches  nt  a reduced  price  or  free  to  children  who 
are  unable  to  pay  the  full  price.  Children  from  families  whose  incomes  are  at  or  below  those 
listed  on  the  Incu  *«  poverty  guidelines  (reverse  side)  are  eligible  to  receive  reduced'i^'lce 
or  free  lunches. 

AlS(^  unusual  circumstances  such  as  illness  In  the  family,  temporary  disability, 
seasonal  unemployment,  or  unusual  expenses  will  be  taken  Into  account  in  determining  eligi« 
billty.  Parents  who  believe  that  their  children  are  eligible  shall  complete  an  application 
form  for  each  child  attending  school.  A copy  of  the  application  form  Is  attached  for  your 
com^nlencc.  The  application  shall  be  completed,  signed  by  an  adult  member  of  the  family, 
and  returned  to  the  school  your  child  attends.  Name  and  address  of  school! 


The  completion  of  the  application  does  not  assure  your  children  of  this  service* 

A final  decision  shall  be  made  after  a revxew  of  tlie  appllc^tioi.  and  first  priority  shall  be 
given  to  providing  free  lunches  to  the  nee^llcst  children  In  the  school. 

Children  receiving  reduced  price  or  free  lunches  shall  be  treated  In  the  same 

Children*  effort  rhs^l  be  ittads  to  incurs  that  the  children  de  not 

know  vrtio  are  paying  and  who  are  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

Any  family  whose  children  have  been  provided  with  a reduced  price  lunch  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  application  for  a lower  price  lunch,  or  a free  lunch,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  it  is  unable  to  pay  for  the  reduced  price  lunch  offered  to  its  children 
under  the  eligibility  standards.  Any  family  which  does  not  meet  the  eligibility  criteria 
established  by  the  school  food  authority  for  a ‘free  or  reduced  price  lunch  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  application  for  a free  or  reduced  price  lunch  by  stating  the  reasons 
why,  even  though  it  does  not  meet  such  eligibility  criteria,  it  believes  that  its  children 
ara  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunch. 

If  there  are  any  questions  concerning  the  decision  made  regarding  the  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  for  your  child,  you  mey  make  an  oral  or  written  request  for  a hearing 
and  it  shall  be  made  to: 

Title  of  official: 

School  address  of  official: 


The  policy  statement,  "Determining  Eligibility  for  Free  and  Reduced  Price  Lunches," 
is  available  for  review  at  the  school. 

We  urge  you  to  have  your  child  participate  in  the  lunch  program  since  it  is  to  his 
benefit  to  eat  a well-balanced  lunch  each  day. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Principal 
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FAMILY  SIZE  INCOME  SCALL  ~ NATIONAL  INCOME  POVERTY  GUIDEUNES 
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This  Rcale  is  set  up  for  freC|  reduced , and  full  price  lunches^  For  cxapple, 
in  a faniily  of  three  members  and  with  one  child  in  school  - with  an  income  from  Si, 200  to 
S2,3?0  inclusive,  the  lunch  v/ould  be  free  to  the  child;  with  an  income  from  S2,321  to 
inclusive,  the  child  wsuld  receive  a reduced  cost  lunch  costing  lOc;  witli  an  income  from 
S2,?21  to  $3,120  Inclusive,  the  child  would  receive  a reduced  cost  lisich  costing  2Cc  v/ith 
an  income  above  $3,120,  the  child  would  be  expected  to  pay  the  prevailing  lunch  cost  at  the 
school* 


I 


'’Reduced  price  lunch'*  means  a luiich  which  meets  all  the  following  crltectHt  the  nr'v. 

shall  \'ct  less  tlian  the  full  price  of  the  lunch;  (b)  tJie  price  :;hall  be  20c  or  lower;  hr.'j 
(c)  neither  the  child  nor  any  member  of  hi:;  family  v/ill  be  required  to  supply  an  equjVclyuv 
value  in  work  for  the  school  or  the  school  * s lunch  program* 
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APPLICATION  FOR  FREE  OR  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCHES 

CONFIDENTIAL 

COMPLETE  REQUESTED  INFORMATION  IN  PART  I ONLY 


PART  I 

Name  of  Child Phono 

Address 

I Child  Attends School  and  is  in grade 

Number  of  Persons  In  Family  (Rosiding  in  Household) ; 

Number  of  Children  in  Family  Attending  School  or  Service  Institulionr 

^ Total  Annual  Income  of  Family  Unit:  $_ 

'‘Incomo"  means  Income  bolore  doducUons  lor  Income  taxes  and  Includes  salary,  wages,  or  commissions  Irom  employment:  earnings  Uom 
selt’ornployment.  Including  farming:  wedaro  pnymonts;  payments  from  alimony,  child  support,  social  security  pensions,  rotlrcment  or 
annuities;  and  other  cash  fneomo. 

List  any  special  circumstances  that  are  related  to  the  financial  situations,  such  as  illness  In  family,  unusual  expensos,  seasonal 
unemplpyrnent,  etc. 


# 


The  above  information  and  statements  are  true  and  correct  to  tho  best  of  my  Knowledge  and  belief. 


□ato  Signaturu  ot  Parant.  Guardian  or  Adult  Mombur  ot  Family 

Relwn  Combed  Form  to  tho  School  Your  Child  Attends: 

Narne  end  Addrote  of  School 

DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  PARTS  tl  AND  ttl  / FOR  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY 

PART  II 

Action:  Approved Free 

Not  Approved Reduced- ! 

Appeal 


Oats 


Signature  of  Oaiignatad  OHiciat 

TO  BE  RETURNED  TO  APPLICANT 


PART  111 

Name  ot  ' School- 


□ Your  application' for  reduced  price  or  free  Ijnches  has  been  approved  effective  Immediately.  Your  children  are  eligible  to 

receive  free  lunches/reduced  price  lunclies  @ ti  per  chifd,  (Cross  out  one  not  applicable.) 

□ Your  application  for  .reduced' price  or  free  lunches  has  not  been  approved.  Appeal  of  this  decision  rnay  be  made  to: 

Namo  TlIIo 


Add  rata  ~ oata 

NOTE:  Any  change  In  Income  must  be  reported  Immediately  to  school  officials. 
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Prepared  Py 

R.H.  Nicholson,  nirxsctor 
February  24,  1971 


w 
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FACT  SHEET  NO.  6 

Items  Considered  in  Compiling  School  Heals’  Cost. 

1.  Food  cost. 

2.  Supplies. 

3.  Labor. 

4.  Overhead — 9%  Food  Supplies  and  Labor.* 

5.  Shrink  Factor — 10%  Food  and  Supplies.** 

0.  Non-Recurring  Expenses — 4%  Food-Supplies  and  Labor.*** 

Senator  McGovern.  Our  final  panel  includes  Mr.  Simpson,  director 
of  school  administration,  department  of  education ; Miss  Ruby 
Scholz,  director,  school  lunch  section,  department  of  education;  and 
Mr.  Martin  Garber,  Director,  Southwest  Region,  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I am  ve^  sorry  that  our  hearing  has  gone  on  through  the  noon 
hour  here.  Maybe  it  is  appropriate  at  a hunger  hearing  that  we  do  a 
little  fasting  and  we  do  want  to  hear  these  other  witness^  before 
we  adjourn. 

Miss  Scholz,  I think  we  will  give  you  the  op^rtunity  to  start  off, 
and  if  you  would  give  us  a summary  of  what  you  want  the  committee  to 
hear,  we  will  make  sure  that  the  entire  prepared  statement  that  you 
have  is  made  a part  of  the  record,  and  the  same  with  Mr.  Simpson 
and  Mr.  Garber  and  any  other  additional  material  that  you  would  like 
to  supply  the  committee.  I think,  in  view  of  the  lateness  in  time,  the 
more  you  can  hit  the  highlights,  the  better. 

STATEMENT  OP  RUBY  SCHOLZ,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  LITNCH  SECTION, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION,  TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Miss  Scholz.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  school  lunch  program  is 
administered  by  the  school  lunch  section  of  the  State  department  of 
education.  Schools  wishing  to  participate  make  application,  and  the 
department  subsequently  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  school 
officials  of  each  private  school  or  school  district  that  wishes  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

The  amended  act  of  May  14, 1970,  provided  income  poverty  guide- 
lines that  require  schools  to  write  a policy  for  determining  eligibility 
for  free  and  reduced  price  meals.  All  participating  schools  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirement  and  have  filed  copies  of  their  policies. 

Funds  available  to  Kansas  have  been  discussed.  We  have  recognized 
the  perplexing  food  service  problems  resulting  from  consolidation  in 
Unified  District  No.  500.  This  brought  the  type  A meal,  one-menu 
service,  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  annexed  area 
into  the  Kan^s  City  district,  which  at  that  time  offered  only  a la  carte 
food  service  in  secondary  schools. 

Because  of  the  unmet  needs  for  food  services  in  district  No.  500, 
we  have  given  special  consideration  to  the  expansion  of  the  program 

*Overhead  includes  such  items  as  the  educational,  classified  and  per  diem  payrolls,  office 
equipment  and  supplies,  rental  and  repair  of  equipment,  travel  expenses,  subscriptions, 
rental  of  motor  equipment,  telephone  service,  and  storage  of  government  commodities. 

**Shrink  Factor  covers  overcooking  or  steam  tables  loss,  spillage,  oversize  portions, 
spoilage,  excess  taken  by  children  (napkins,  straws,  plastic  ware),  insect  ana  rodent 
damage  and  theft. 

»**yOn-RCCUrrlng  Eipenawi  would  InM.lHo  nnlfn.m  .ont.l 
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as  Federal  funds  became  available.  On  these  occasions  that  I will  list 
now,  representatives  of  the  USD  A,  myself,  and  other  members  of  the 
State  department  of  education  have  met  with  district  No.  500  officials 
to  consider  problems  and  discuss  available  help. 

In  December  1966  we  met  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  two  or  more 
pilot  breakfast  programs  and  equipment  funds  that  were  available. 

On  November  20, 1968,  there  was  a plan  to  provide  cold  bag  lunches 
for  six  elementary  schools,  with  the  possible  preparation  in  two  high 
schools.  A survey  of  the  equipment  needs  was  made.  The  pi*ogram  was 
not  adopted  due  to  lack  of  local  funds. 

In  January  of  1969  the  district  requested  information  from  the 
school  lunch  office  on  the  possibility  of  using  a food  management  pro- 
gram. My  reply  stated  that  the  contract  would  be  necessary  before  ap- 
proval would  be  given. 

On  April  1,  1969,  a tentative  plan  was  considered  for  using  break- 
fast funds  and  sections  11  and  32  money  for  Kansas  City  food  seiwice 
and  equipment.  Plans  for  use  of  funds  shows  that  $50,000  of  section 
32  funds  was  tentatively  set  aside  for  Kansas  City  to  use  for  equipment. 
Since  it  was  not  requested,  it  was  redistributed  to  other  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

On  April  16, 1969,  representatives  met  in  Kansas  City^  our  area  of- 
fice representatives  and  myself,  met  in  Kansas  City  with  the  Kansas 
City  school  district  office  to  plan  for  the  Stowe  school  lunch  program. 
This  program  opened  in  May  1969. 

On  November  25, 1969,  Mr.  Herb  Rorex  and  other  members  of  the 
area  office  and  myself  met  with  Dr.  Plucker  and  some  of  his  staff.  This 
meeting  resulted  in  a tentative  understanding  that  funds  were  avail- 
able to  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost  to  provide  23  schools  with  a break- 
fast program,  plus  additional  assistance  for  equipment. 

On  December  8,  1969,  the  food  service  director  for  district  No.  500 
and  Mrs.  Nance  and  myself  met  to  discuss  the  application  and  the  im- 
plementation of  this  breakfast  program. 

On  December  12,  1969,  the  school  lunch  section  confirmed  by  letter 
to  Dr,  Plucker  the  understanding  reached  and  the  offer  of  financial 
assistance.  The  letter  stated  that  $344,907  would  be  earmarked  for 
school  breakfast,  school  lunch,  and  nonfood  assistance  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  1969-70  school  year.  The  letter  offered  funds  for  necessary 
equipment  and  reimbursement  of  24  cents  per  lunch  for  starting  five 
s^ool  lunch  programs  by  March  1, 1970. 

On  January  2,  1970,  Dr.  Plucker  pointed  out  that  such  a plan  was 
not  feasible,  indicr;ting  that  the  program  was  dependent  upon  funds 
from  model  cities  for  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  and  that 
these  funds  had  not  been  assured  before  September  1970.  We  heard 
about  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  Glenn  Crowder,  USDA  representative  for  model  cities,  had  pre- 
viously met  with  Mrs.  Gammon,  myself,  and  Dr.  Frazer,  and  it  was 
determined  that  $119,000  of  model  cities  funds  would  be  needed  to  start 
the  breakfast  program  in  September. 

Senator  Dole.  Ruby,  could  I interrupt  you  there,  because  we  have 
some  plane  problems  coming  up  here  very  quickly.  I want  this  all  to 
be  in  the  record,  but  I wanted  to  get  into  the  point  that  Dr.  Plucker 
mentioned,  that  he  just  had  news  on  last  Friday;  is  that  from  your 
shop? 
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Miss  ScHOLZ.  You  understand  that  the  Kansas  City  schools  had  only 
operated  1 month  to  know  where  we  stood  on  giving  them  any  different 
reimbursement  than  throughout  the  State,  which  was  5 cents  and  30 
cents,  and  the  fact  that  the  higher  rate  of  reimbursement  is  available, 
I asked  him  at  that  time  to  give  me  a picture,  and  the  fact  that  in- 
creased reimbursement  is  available,  and  this  is  in  the  papers  how  much 
I offered,  and  as  they  operate,  if  the  limit  is  demanded,  they  will  be 
given  it. 

Senator  Dole.  Is  that  in  your  statement  ? 

Miss  ScHOLZ.  That  would  be  the  12  cents,  section  4 and  48. 

Senator  Dole.  That  would  be  the  full  50  cents  ? 

Miss  ScHOLZ.  That  is  right,  but  they  have  only  operated  ! month. 
These  funds  are  available  and  they  know  it. 

Senator  Dole.  That  isn’t  because  of  a new  regulation  that  they  didn’t 
know  about? 

Miss  ScHOLZ.  No.  They  had  not  been  operating  and  I think  they 
were  in  the  dark  as  to  just  how  far  the  regulations  could  be  carried, 
or  how  high  it  would  pay. 

Senator  Dole.  At  any  rate,  that  new  information  would  be  helpful 
in  their  efforts  to  expand  the  program. 

Miss  ScHOLz.  They  were  real  interested  in  it  and  I see  no  reason 
why  we  would  have  any  problem  the  rest  of  the  year  financing  their 
needs,  and  they  understand  that. 

Senator  Dole.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  the  first  months  they  lost, 
what,  $9,000? 

Miss  ScHOLz.  All  right.  If  we  increase  the  reimbursement  from  5 
cents  to  12  cents,  starting  now,  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  section  11 
funds  from  30  cents  to  40  cents,  this  will  give  them  the  same  pay  as 
any  child  throughout  the  district,  and  that  is  the  percentage  we  are 
operating  on  this  month  and  we  can  go  to  48  cents  if  it  is  so  needed. 

Senator  Dole.  There  was  an  indication  that  this  approach  would 
lose  $100,000,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  then,  if  what  you  indicated  does 
hapj^n  ? 

Miss  ScHOLz.  That’s  right,  and  I believe  Dr.  Plucker  understands 
that. 

Senator  Dole.  I am  wondering,  we  have  discussed  this,  you  know, 
many  times.  Wyandotte  is  no  different  from  any  other  counties  that 
we  have  visited  in  many  other  parts  of  America,  but  with  the  changes 
in  the  Federal  law,  is  there  anything  else  you  could  suggest  to  Dr. 
Plucker  and  the  administration  of  school  district  No.  500  which  would 
expedite  school  lunch  programs  in  the  schools  where  they  weren’t 
presently  operating? 

Miss  ScHOLZ.  I aon’t  believe  I have  anything  to  add  but  what  has 
been  brought  out  throughout  the  morning. 

Senator  Dole.  Our  point  is  if  there  is  a building  program  under 
way,  we  are  talking  about  I don’t  know  what  length  of  time,  3 years, 
5 years,  and  maybe  with  a strike  or  two,  7 or  8 years.  It  has  been 
emphasized  that  children  shouldn’t  have  to  wait  that  long  for  all  the 
buildings  to  incorporate  the  proper  facilities.  Of  course,  it  is  our  hope, 
and  I think  it  is  Dr.  Plucker’s  hope,  that  with  the  proper  funding, 
with  some  satellite  programs,  with  catering  service,  maybe  even 
though  they  don’t  have  the  proper  facilities  in  some  of  the  schools  to 
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serve  immediately,  we  might  at  least  within  the  next  year  touch  most 
of  these  schools. 

Miss  ScHOLZ.  I would  think  in  1 or  2 years  we  could  touch  the  needy 
schools  but,  again,  that  would  be  local  funds  to  match  the  three^fourth 
equipment  funds. 

Incidentally,  if  they  aren’t  using  existing  kitchens,  it  would  mean 
kitchen  construction. 

Senator  Doi^.  What  about  the  new  provision  in  the  law,  of  course, 
which  was  added  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  that  was  in  the  final 
bill,  the  State  matching  retirement? 

Miss  ScHOLZ.  Senator  Dole,  Mr,  Simpson  is  more  familiar  with 
that  and  has  followed  it  closely,  I would  like  to  have  him  comment, 

STATEMENT  OF  L,  R,  SIMPSON,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  TOPEKA,  EANS, 

Mr,  Simpson,  Senator,  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  new  regulations, 
and  in  submitting  our  1972  budget  request  to  the  Governor,  we  in- 
cluded an  item  of  $315,000,  but  we  recognize  that  this  is  a time  of  very 
tight  money  and  drastic  retention.  At  least  the  Grovemor  eliminated 
this  item  from  the  budget. 

We  appealed  to  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  this 
item  is  being  considered  in  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
the  present  time.  However,  in  anticipation  that  this  appropriation 
might  not  be  made,  we  explored  other  alternatives,  and  made  a re- 
quest that  a portion  of  the  State  foundation  money  that  goes  to  local 
school  district  and  that  actually  is  used  for  school  lunch  operation 
might  be  considered  as  matching  money  in  lieu  of  the  direct 
appropriation. 

We  just  this  last  week  received  a telegram,  I think  it  is  from  Bussell 
Wilsey  of  the  USDA  office  in  Dallas,  indicating  that  that  portion  of 
State  revenues  made  available  to  local  school  districts  in  the  form  of 
minimum  foundations  or  other  educational  grants  which  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  school  food  service  account  by  local  school  officials  for 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  school  food  Service  program  be 
counted  as  j>art  of  the  funds  made  available  by  States  to  meet  the 
matching  requirement.  This  was  the  question,  and  the  answer  was 
“Yes.” 

The  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  this  information,  as 
does  the  Governor  and  other  members  of  the  legislature,  and  whether 
they  will  pursue  an  appropriation  for  direct  matching  money  is  a 
question,  and  I doubt  very  much,  according  to  the  tenor  in  Topeka  at 
tne  present,  that  they  would  make  this  appropriation,  but  at  least  the 
title  4 amount  of  somewhat  over  $2^/^  million  would  not  be  sacrificed 
even  though  this  appropriation  were  not  made. 

I believe  this  item,  Mr.  Plucker’s  statement  of  $100,000,  was  j>red- 
icated  on  the  idea  that  we  mi^^:ht  loss  ssction  4 money. 

Senator  Dole.  But  you  will  not  lose  section  4 money  ? 

Mr.  Simpson,  No,  it  doesn’t  seem  that  we  would. 

Senator  Dole.  I think  it  might  be  helpful  if  you  have  a copy  of 
that  telegram  to  include  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I would  be  glad  to. 
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Senator  Dole.  And  I would  hope  the  Kansas  Legislature  in  the 
end,  in  their  wisdom,  would  appropriate  the  money  needed.  I have 
been  one  of  those  who  felt  the  State  snould  participate  in  this  program 
so  that  they  would  not  only  have  some  interest  in  it  financially,  but 
some  awareness  of  the  needs.  It  is  easy  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  it  all  over,  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  they  want  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  in  a Kansas  problem,  then  the  legislators  and  the 
Governor,  whoever  they  may  be,  should  be  required  to  take  some  role 
in  the  program. 

I know  States  don’t  want  to  spend  money  and  everybody  wants  all 
the  money  to  come  from  the  Federal  Government,  lJut  the  Govern- 
ment also  is  in  a pinch  and  the  tenor  in  Washington  is  not  much 
different  than  the  tenor  in  any  State  capitol. 

That  is  an  editorial  comment  that  probably  doesn’t  mean  anything. 
I am  pleased  to  have  that  information  in  the  telegram  and  I think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I am  sure  there  is  a great  amount  of  concern  over 
the  State  that  section  4 money  might  be  lost,  and  even  though  there  is 
this  doubt  at  the  present  time,  I would  be  hopeful  that  various  groups 
would  pursue  this  idea  of  the  appropriations  that  would  amount  of 
about  seven-tenths  of  1 cent  for  each  meal  served  as  the  State’s  con- 
tribution, and  we  are  still  hopeful,  of  course,  that  the  State  will  see 
fit  to  provide  that. 

Senator  Dole.  I think  you  covered  it  in  your  statement.  Miss  Scholz, 
but  if  it  is  OK  with  you  to  ask  a question  about  something  in  your 
statement  that  you  haven’t  touched  on,  apparently  there  is  some 
question  in  district  No.  500  about  the  so-called  a la  carte,  the  type  A 
lunch.  I am  not  certain  I understand  what  the  problem  is.  Apparently 
the  district  prefers,  what,  the  a la  carte?  They  have  had  it  until  re- 
cently and  then  it  was  changed,  I guess,  because  of  necessity. 

Miss  Scholz.  You  understand  that  when  the  Washington  area  was 
annexed,  it  was  the  first  time  that  a type  A meal  service  had  been 
brought  into  the  Kansas  City  district.  Also  this  problem  faced  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  schools  when  the  amendment  last  May  14  required  com- 
modity only  schools,  in  order  to  continue  to  receive  section  32  com- 
modities, must  serve  type  A lunches.  There  was  no  reason  why  they 
needed  to  go  on  the  type  A type  of  meal.  The  reflation  said  that  all 
you  have  to  do  to  receive  32  commodities,  there  would  be  a luncheon 
pattern  or  guidelines  for  the  lunches  served,  there  would  free 
lunches,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  discrimination,  and  there  will  be  no 
reimbursement.  But  the  Kansas  City  schools  did  not  choose  to  go  that 
way.  They  s^yitched  to  the  type  A pattern  entirely  in  order  that  they 
would  participate  in  a greater  variety  of  commodities  and  they  would 
get  reimbursement  for  all  meals,  and  especially  reimbursement  for  the 
free  and  reduced  price  meals. 

In  my  testimony  I believe  the  advantages  that  our  office  set  forth 
that  they  gained  by  going  this  way. 

Senator  Dole.  Do  you  have  any  questions.  Senator? 

Senator  Bellmon.  No. 

Senator  Dole.  I think  if  you  will  stay  a minute,  I will  ask  Mr. 
Garber  if  he  could  summarize  his  statement  and  perhaps  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Gaeber.  ^Senator  Dole,  I would  be  glad  to.  I am  going  to  sum- 
marize a 15-miiiute  statement  in  about  2 minutes. 
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Senator  Dole.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Garber.  And  I hope  tliat  you  will  put  the  entire  statement  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Dole.  The  entire  statement  will  be  made  a part  of  the 
record.  I miglit  say,  Mr.  Garber,  that  I read  your  statement  earlier. 
Proceed  in  any  way  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OP  MARTIN  GARBER,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTHWEST  REGION, 

POOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  Garber.  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  we,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  of  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  In  this  agreement  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion says  what  they  will  do,  and  we,  in  turn,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  say  what  we  will  do.  This  has  b^n  a vei'y  fine  relationship. 
The  responsibility  from  a national  standpoint  is  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  State  level,  within  the  Stiite. 

We  provide  technical  assistance  to  schools  without  food  service  in 
exploring  all  possible  methods  of  food  service  which  provides  lunches 
or  breakfasts  to  children. 

Senator  Dole,  this  is  one  of  our  main  objectives  and  one  of  our 
main  goals,  to  get  into  the  scliools,  such  as  the  Kansas  City  school  sys- 
tem, and  other  schools  that  have  no  school  fok)d  service.  The  agree- 
ment and  the  plan  of  operation  that  the  State  tells  us  how  they  are 
going  to  perform,  that,  too,  is  one  of  their  main  objectives,  to  get  into 
the  schools  such  as  tliis. 

We  provide  technical  assistance  to  schools. 

Senator  Bellmon,  we  provide  leadership  and  assistance  and  planning 
in  conducting  training  programs  for  local  school  lunch  personnel,  with 
the  goal  of  making  available  nutritious  lunches  and  breakfasts  to 
children  at  the  low^est  possible  price. 

Tliis  present  scliool  year  the  amount  of  money  coming  into  the  State 
of  Kansas  for  child  nutrition  has  gone  up  96  percent. 

Senator  Dole.  That  is  96  percent  over  a year  ago? 

Mr.  Garber.  Over  a year  ago. 

Of  course,  we  all  knoAV  that  the  new  act,  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  provides  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  to  children,  and  this  is 
being  accomplished  through  Ruby  Scholz  and  the  Department  of 
education  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

In  the  Kansas  City  area,  we  have  been  with  the  department  of  edu- 
cation representatives  at  the  department  of  education  at  least  six  or 
seven  times,  in  which  we  have  talked  to  the  Kansas  City  school  of- 
ficials, attempting  to  encourage  them  to  expand  their  school  lunch 
facilities. 

I would  say  that,  while  we  haven’t  gained  much,  we  have  gained 
some.  Dr.  Plucker  has  been  very  cordial,  and  his  staff  has  been  very 
cordial.  Of  course  we  aren’t  there  yet. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  statement.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Senator  Dole.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Garber.  I am  aware  of  the  work 
you  are  doing,  and  I appreciate  it.  . 

I am  aware  of  the  work  that  Miss  Scholz  is  doing.  I appreciate  that 
very  much.  In  fact,  I have  been  vrorking  with  her  for  some  time 
throughout  Kansas. 
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I haven’t  any  questions,  except  to  say,  as  I said  at  the  outset,  the 
purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  see  if  we  can’t  help  bring  about  some 
resolution  of  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

Mr.  Garber.  May  I expand  on  a question  that  has  been  presented 
before  this  committee,  the  one  regarding  the  4 percent  matching. 

We  used  Mr.  Simpson’s  letter  as  a guinea  pig  letter.  It  was  sent  to 
Washington  and  he  had  already  verified  everything  in  fine  shape.  They 
come  back  with  the  answer  yes,  if  next  year  you  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, you  fit  into  the  picture  on  matching  funds.  So  I would  say  that 
the  answer  there  is  definitely  yes. 

There  is  now  another  explanation  and  I don’t  know  whose  fault  this 
is.  For  instance,  last  year  we  operated  under  a continuing  resolution 
until  about  the  first  of  elanuary.  We  had  an  appropriation  the  first  of 
January,  and  we  had  a change  in  regulation.  So  it  takes  time  to  get 
these  things  done. 

We  have  into  the  new  School  Lunch  Act  an  authorization  that  appro- 
priations can  be  made  2 years  in  advance,  which  to  me  would  be  very 
helpful  to  this  big  school  lunch  program. 

Senator  Dole.  We  recognize  that  problem.  In  fact,  I am  sure  the 
chairman  does,  and  Senator  Bellmon.  We  were  passing  some  appropri- 
ations bills  in  December  after  half  the  fiscal  year  is  passed.  There  is 
enough  blame  to  go  around,  but  I appreciate  your  coming. 

Mr.  Garber.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Dole.  I appreciate  again  Senator  Bellmon  and  Senator 
McGovern  being  here,  and  while  they  may  be  asking  you  questions,  I 
am  going  to  see  if  I can  get  my  suitcase. 

Senator  McGovern.  We  all  of  us  do  have  airplane  schedules  to  meet. 

I think  that  what  we  have  done  here  today  is  to  crowd  a couple 
of  day’s  testimony  in  about  a half  a day.  It  has  been  most  helpful  to 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I would  like  to  urge  anyone  in  the 
audience  who  feels  that  there  are  points  that  should  have  been  made 
that  have  not  been  made  here  to  submit  those  to  the  committee  in  writ- 
ing. They  can  be  sent  either  directly  to  the  committee  or  to  the  office  of 
any  of  the  Senators  who  are  here.  Simply  address  them  to  the  Senate 
Nutrition  Committee,  Washington,  D.C.  They  will  reach  us.  We 
appreciate  those  statements. 

A woman  just  spoke  to  me  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium  here  a 
moment  ago  saying  that  there  were  a couple  of  points  that  she  felt  had 
not  been  properly  sharpened  in  the  questioning  and  in  the  testimony. 
We  appreciate  having  those  points  made  and  submitted  as  a part  of 
the  record. 

We  will  hold  the  hearing  record  open  for  any  additions  that  anyone 
in  this  area  would  like  to  submit  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  we  do  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  patience. 

Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Garber  a couple  of  questions. 

You  havefieard  the  testimony  about  the  difficulty  that  Kansas  City’s 
school  district  is  facing  in  trying  to  overcome  this  problem.  Do  you 
know  of  any  examples  of  other  cities  that  have  had  this  same  difficulty 
and  have  overcome  their. problems? 

Mr.  Garber.  I know  of  some  in  Oklahoma,  your  home  State.  Bartles- 
ville, Okla.,  has  had  the  same  problem,  and  they  are  expanding  it 
through  satellite  operations;  Ponca  City  is  doing  the  same  thing.  They 
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are  making  a survey  in  my  home  city,  EnidyOkla.,  to  see  how  they  can 
do  it. 

I have  an  example  of  five  good  cities  here.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
it  in  the  record,  I will  be  glad  to  place  it  in  the  record. 

J5enator  Bellmon.  I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would. 

.1  alsp  was  a little  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  witness  who  com- 
mented on  the  quality  of  the  commodities  and  the  condition  they  are  in 
when  they  receive  them. 

Mr.  Garber.  I heard  the  testimony  of  the  lady  this  morning  and  I 
was  surprised,  because  I think  that  the  Department  has  inspectors  who 
inspect  these  products  at  the  time  we  are  buying  them.  I find  that  most 
people  seem  to  think  that  they  are  of  the  very  finest  quality  that  can 
be  ootained. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  stay  too  long  in  a certain  place  without  use, 
why,  anything  can  be  damaged  there. 

Senator,  Bellmon.  Does  the  Department  oj^rate  inspection  services 
an  inspection  service  that  could  look  into  this  charge  and  ^t  to  the 
bottom  of  this  charge,  and  if  you  do  that,  could  you  give  us  ttie  results 
for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  I didn’t  quite  understand  your  question,  sir. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Does  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
an  inspection  service  that  could  look  into  this  charge  and  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  and  give  us  a report? 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes,  sir;  we  can.  We,  plus  the  State,  can  go  into  this 
prd^am  and  see  whether  this  might  be  true  or  not. 

Senator  Bellmon.  And  you  could  give  us  a report  of  your  findings 
for  the  record? 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  work  with  the  State  in  doing  this. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I have  one  other  question.  Repeatedly  today  it 
has  been  brought  out  that  there  is  a need  for  nutrition  Imowleam. 
Does  the  Department  provide,  in  your  opinion,  adequate  support  for 
schools  in  trying  to  help  children  know  what  a good  meal  consists  of, 
and  do  you  provide  help  to  recipients  of  commodities,  helping  them  in 
the  use  of  these  foods  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  We  encourage  the  States  to  do  this.  We  have  summer 
workshops  in  wihich  they,  in  turn,  teach  the  children,  and  then  the 
children  in  many  occasions  teach  the  parents  the  proper  thin^  to  eat. 
This  is  ibeing  done  in  Oklahoma.  We  have  a very  progressive  pro- 
gram here.  Some  States  are  not  as  progressive  as  others,  and  a lot 
of  it  depends  upon  the  State  staff,  the  number  of  people  that  they  have 
working. 

I would  say  that  Ruby  Scholz  here  is  rather  closely  limited  to  the 
nuihiber  of  ip^ple  that  she  has  working  for  her. 

Senator  JBellmon.  If  you  do  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  of 
the  quality  of  the  commodities  here  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  could  you 
also  see  whether  or  not  this  educational  information  and  programs  are 
being,  in  fact,  administered  at  the  local  level,  and  perhaps  ftimish  us 
a copy  of  the  kind  of  material  the  recipients  are  getting  with  this 
food?  I would  like  to  see  just  what  happens  at  the  local  level.  I know 
you  may  have  good  ideas  at  the  national  level  or  regional  level,  but 
what  is  important  is  what  does  the  recipient  get.  I think  we  would  be 
helped. 
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Mr.  Garber.  Are  yon  talking  about  the  commodity  distribution 
program,  sir? 

Senator  Bell:mon.  I am  talking  about  in  addition  to  passing  out  the 
commodities,  what  kind  of  a job  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Federal  Government  dohig  in  helping  these  people  to  us  them 
wisely? 

Mr.  Gakber.  Proper  utilization. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Eight. 

Mr.  Garber.  Wc  have  the  Extension  Service  helping  us,  over  700 
aides  in  700  counties.  We  recentlj^  have  been  given  authority  in  our 
1 egioii.al  offices  to  employ  five  or  six  people  to  work  strictly  on  this 
part  of  the  program.  Nutritional  education  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant particulars  and  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  can.  do, 
and  it  is  a tremendous  program. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you. 

In  the  interest  of  time  I won’t  pursue  it  any  further. 

Senator  McGovEmsT.  Thanks  again  to  our  witnesses  and  to  the  audi- 
ence who  liave  stayed  with  us  so  patiently. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  2 :10  p.ni.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 

(The  statement  of  Martin  Garber  follows :) 

Pkepared  Statement  op  Maktin  Gakber,  Southwest  Regional  Director,  Food 
andXutrition  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

All*.  Chairman,  Alemibers  of  the  Committee,  I apprwiate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  to  discu.ss  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  role  in 
efforts  to  expand  food  srevice  to  all  schols  in. Unified  School  District  Number  500. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  the  Department’s  relationship  with 
States  in  the  administratic^  of  child  feeding  progralms  authorized  'by  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  91-248,  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion. Act  of  1966.  Tlie  Department,  through  its  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
Regional  Offices  enters  into  a Federal-State  Agreeihent  with  the  State  Educa- 
tional Agency.  Under  ithe  terms  of  the  Agreement,  the  Deiwirtment  agrees  to  make 
funds  available  to  the  State  Agency  for  the  programs  operated  by  it,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Agreement.  In  turn,  the  State  Agency  agrees  to  accept  Federal  funds  for 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  Regulations  and  to  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  such  Regulations.  Regulations  issued  iby  the  Department  for  the 
operation  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  are  incorporated  by  reference  into  the 
Federal-State  Agreement. 

Ill  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  previously  mentioned  child  nutri- 
tion legislation,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  administering 
the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  at  the  Natioiml.level.  .Within  each  State  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  program  administration,  re^s  with  the.  State  Educational  Agency. 
In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities  the  Department : apportions  funds  to  the 
States  in  accordance  with  the  formulas  established  by  law ; conducts  fiscal  audits 
of  the  State  Agency  program  expenditures  and  administrative  'analyses  of  pro- 
gram operations;  establishes  meal4ype  requirements,  as  conditions  of  participa- 
tion by  schools  and  child  care  in.stitutions : and  ships  donated  commoditie.s  to 
central  points  within  the  States  where  the  State  Distributing  Agency  takes  over 
the  distribution  to  eligible  outlets.  In  carrying  out  the  Department’s  respon.sibili- 
ties  the  Regional  Office  works  closely  M^th  the  State  Departmenhs  of  Education 
in  their  assistance  to  local  schools  in  the  initiation,  expansion  and  maintenance 
of  food  service  programs  by : 

1.  Providing  technical  assistance  to  schools  without  food  service  in  exploring 
all  possible  methods  of  a food  service  which  would  provide  lunches  or  breakfast 
to  children. 

2.  Providing  leadership  and  assistance  in  planning  and  conducting  training 
programs  for  local  school  lunch  personnel  with  a goal  of  making  available  nutri- 
tious lunches  and  breakfasts  to  children  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
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3.  Providing  technical  assistance  and  supervision  of  schools  participating  in 
the  programs  by  on-site  visits  to  improve  and  expand  food  service.  This  on-site 
activity  includes  assistance  in  food  purchasing,  food  storage,  menu  planning,  food 
preparation  and  service  and  program  financing  and  record  keeping. 

As  I mentioned  earlier  program  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  States  » ccording 
to  apportionment  formulas  set  forth  in  the  applicable  legislation  and  refi;ulations. 
The  following  amounts  of  Child  Nutrition  Program  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  Kansas  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 ; Reimbursement  to  schools : 


For  all  lunches  (sec.  4) $2,  613,  723 

For  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  (sec.  11) 2, 087, 513 

For  breakfasts 159, 036 

For  equipment 167,  712 

Additional  supplemental  funds  (sec.  32)  as  needed  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches,  breakfasts  and  equipment 1, 576,  776 

For  schools  and  child  care  institutions : 

Special  Milk  Program 1,  093, 598 

Nonschool  fpod  service  for  children 134,365 


The  total  apportionment  of  $7,832,723  for  the  current  fiscal  year  represents  a 
96  percent  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  apportioned  to  Kansas  last  fiscal  year. 

State  Departments  of  Education  have  the  rei^nsibility  of  setting  rates  of 
reimbursement  for  lunches  served  in  the  schools  and  for  meals  served  in  the  non- 
school feeding  program.  Rates  of  reimbursement  must  be  set  within  the  maximum 
rates  as  set  forth  in  the  regulations. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  regulations  require  schools  to  serve 
lunches  free  or  at  a reduced  price  to  children  who  are  determined  by  local  school 
authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunch.  Additionally,  effective 
January  1,  1971  any  school  children  from  a family  whose  annual  income  is  not 
above  the  applicable  family  size  income  level  set  forth  in  the  “Income  Poverty 
Guidelines”  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  be  served  lunches 
free  or  at  a reduced  price.  These  requirements  apply  to  all  schools  participating 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  and  those  additional  schools  receiving  only 
federally  donated  foods  in  their  lunch  program. 

Because  of  National  interest  in  good  nutrition  for  children  the  Department  is 
committed  to  encouraging  the  expansion  of  food  service  to  all  schools,  with  special 
emphasis. in  reaching  needy  children.  In  this  connection  regional  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  working  with  the  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Education  have  participated  In  efforts  to  expand  lunch  or  break- 
fast service  in  Kansas  City  schools.  Concerted  efforts  were  made  toward  this 
expansion  beginning  in  December  1966  when  we  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  officials  met  with  the  Kansas  City  school  personnel.  Six  additional 
meetings  were  held  with  Kansas  City  school  officials,  the  latest  being  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1970.  During  pur  visits  we  have  explored  various  food  service  systems 
which  might  possibly  be  used  Including  the  establishment  of  on-site  kitchens,  a 
system  of  carry-out  food  service,  a modified  central  kitchen  system  and  a food 
management  company.  I would  like  to  state  that  our  meetings  with  Dr.  Plucker 
and  his  staff  have  been  most  cordial  at  all  times  and  there  has  been  recent  meas- 
urable expansion  of  food  service  in  Kansas  City  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement. 
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Cleveland 

The  central  kitchen  concept  was  developed  originally  because  there  were  no 
kitchen  facilities  in  any  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  was  thought  desirable  to 
initiate  a program  as  quickly  as  possibly  with  minimum  amount  of  expense.  The 
discussion  and  subsequent  installation  took  nearly  2 years.  The  kitchen  was  com- 
pleted in  November  1969 ; because  of  numerous  problems  and  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, operations  were  initiated  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  January 
1970.  There  were  five  schools  participating  in  the  program  when  it  opened  with 
80%  of  the  children  in  these  schools  participating.  Because  of  increase  funding, 
the  total  number  of  schools  was  increased  to  20  effective  April  1970.  As  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1971,  an  additional  6 schools  were  added  bringing  the  total  number  of 
participating  schools  to  26.  It  is  planned  that  four  additional  schools  will  be 
added  by  March  15  and  19  more  schools  as  quickly  as  possible  there  after.  Children 
in  these  schools  number  approximately  14,000.  This  would  leave  a total  of  13 
Title  one  schools  with  an  ADA  of  11,000  without  food  service.  It  is  estimated  if 
sufiftcient  funds  are  received  these  schools  will  be  brought  into  the  program  during 
the  1971-72  school  year.  The  remainder  of  the  137  elementary  schools  will  be 
brought  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  lunch  price  started  at  30  cents,  but  effective 
this  year,  the  lunch  price  has  been  reduced  to  20  cents.  There  are  about  14,500 
lunches  being  prepared  each  day  at  the  present  time. 

[From  Institution  Volume  Feeding,  Feb.  1,  1971] 

1 : Cleveland — Convenience  Foods,  Fast  Prodtjcttion  Assembly  Lines  Serve 
40,000  Students  Lunch  in  Ghetto  Schools 

In  about  two  years  Cleveland  has  developed  a system  which  provides  lunches 
for  10,000  needy  children  daily  in  20  inner  city  schools.  Prior  to  that  there  was  no 
food  service  in  these  schools. 

Plans  call  for  this  program  to  be  expanded  to  42  more, schools  with  30,000  more 
students  getting  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  this  year. 

Using  convenience  foods,  the  lunches  are  assembled  in  a central  kitchen  using 
two  food  assembly  lines,  one  for  hot  foods  and  the  second  for  cold  foods. 

Mrs.  Constance  Gallo  said,  “I  wanted  desperately  to  see  these  kids  fed,  and  this 
was  the  quickest  and  most  economic  way  to  do  it.”  Mrs.  Gallo,  who  has  b^n 
coordinator  of  foodservices  since  1968,  conceived  of  the  production  center,  then 
sought  manufacturers  to  build  the  assembly  lines. 

After  the  fo<^  is  assembled  in  disposable  foil  trays  it  is  refrigerated  and 
trucked  to  satellite  schools  a'  day  prior  to  serving. 

At  each  satellite  school  the  food  is  stored  in  refrigerated  units  and  reconsti- 
tuted in  convection  ovens  shortly  before  the  noon  meal.  Mrs.  Gallo  said  she 
believed  that  the  use  of  convenience  foods  was  imperative  because  there  is  no 
money  to  build  unit  kitchens  in  inner  city  schools. 

Though  there  are  unit  kitchens  in  secondary  schools,  those  at  elementary  level 
have  only  ovens,  refrigerated  units  and  milk  coolers. 

. The  assembly  line  units  were  installed  in  the  central  kitchen  in  September 
1970.  By  using  the  new  equipment  the  satellite  program  will  serve  thousands  of 
students  who  have  not  had  free  or  reduced-price  lunches. 

Besides  convenience  foods,  commodities  received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  used.  The  commodities  are  ccoked  in  the  central  kitchen  and  worked 
into  the  menu  along  with  the  convenience  foods. 

I^piis  in  all  elementary  schools  involved  in  the  program  receive  the  lunches  for 
either  20  cents  or  free,  depending  on  the  income  level  and  size  of  the  child^s  family. 

Both  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
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gi-aiii  say  a child  is  eligible  for  a free  lunch  if  a family's  income  is  below  a c(*rtain 
level.  To  (iiuilify  here  are  the  standards : 

Afaxhn  u m 
monthiy 

Family  size  incotnc 


2 

3 100 

4 244 

0 270 

6  :: 309 

7  3o3 

8  388 

9  426 

10 459 


School  officials  say  72.5  percent  of  the  average  daily  participation  recei^^e  free 
lunches  in  the  ghetto  area  schools  where  the  program  is  in  effect. 

Total  cost  for  each  lunch  is  75  cents,  Mrs.  Gallo  reports.  This  includes  raw 
food,  packaging,  refuse,  administration,  transportation,  maintenance  and  utility 
costs.  Of  this  figure  on  every  free  lunch,  only  42  cents  are  recovered  from  the 
Federal  government  and  county  and  state  subsidization. 

Though  Mrs.  Gallo  said  she  appreciates  tlie  federal  money,  she  believes  “across 
the  board  funding''  to  states  from  National  School  Lunch  Program  is  wrong. 
“It's  based  on  a grass  roots  concept.  Costs  for  producing  and  serving  lunches  in 
the  big  cities  of  the  north  are  much  higher  than  rural  areas,"  Mrs.  Gallo 
contended. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  fault  of  the  northern  school  lunch  directors  them- 
selves, she  continued.  When  tabulating  costs,  many  of  them  only  report  raw  food 
costs.  This  is  wrong,  she  contended,  because  everything  from  the  salary  of  the 
school  lunch  director  to  the  cost  of  transportation  should  be  counted  in  ascer- 
taining the  unit  costs  of  lunches. 

The  number  of  poverty  level  families  has  risen  sharply  (reportedly  100  percent) 
in  recent  years  in  Cleveland.  Supt.  Paul  W.  Briggs  said  that  because  of  this  fact 
“We  took  a new  look  of  ways  and  means  of  cutting  down  food  preparation  and 
labor  costs,  while  improving  quality  control."  The  central  production — satellite 
program  resulted. 

Briggs  believes  in  the  future  that  the  costs  of  free  lunches  should  be  100  per- 
cent subsidized  by  the  Federal  government,  because  local  governmental  units  will 
be  unable  to  pay  for  them. 
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Seventy-Six  Schools  Participate  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  all  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Cleveland  partici- 
pated in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  with  the  exception  of  one  (the  Jane 
Addams  Vocational  High  School).  However,  this  school  offered  food  service  to  its 
students. 

There  are  now  76  schools  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  These  schools 
have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  82,466  students,  and  an  average  daily  par- 
ticipation of  31,767.  There  are  still  some  102  Cleveland  schools  (\rtth  approxi- 
mately 62,000  children)  that  have  not  yet  entered  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program. 

Prior  to  1964,  none  of  the  Cleveland  grade  schools  had  any  facilities  for  a lunch 
program,  all  being  built  on  the  neighborhood  school  concept. 

A little  over  two  years  ago  the  school  system  began  operating  a “Central  Food 
Facility."  Under  this  system.  Type  A lunches  are  prepared  and  frozen  in  volume 
and  shipped  to  schools  (elementary)  where  a week's  supply  of  lunches  are  placed 
in  freezer  storage.  As  needed,  the  lunches  are  reconstituted  in  convection  ovens 
and  served  hot 'to  children,  Because  of  financing  problems,  the  facility  was. serving 
only  5 schools  until  April  1970. 

With  funds  obtained  under  the, Perkins  Act  (Section  32  funds)  service  from 
the  Central  Food  Service  was  expanded  to  13  additional  elementary  schools  in 
April  1970,  reaching  about  10,000  more  students.  , . 

The  Cleveland  School  Breakfast  Program,  which  started  in  17  elementary 
schools  on  January  8, 1968,  has  been  expanded  to  62  schools  serving  about  34,726 
children  with  free  or  reduced  price  breakfasts  daily. 

There  are  now  99  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  94,085  in  the 
Special  Milk  Program.  ^ 

Assistance  granted  to  Cleveland  for  food  programs  during  fiscal  year  1070  is  as 
follows : 
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f:5cliool  lunch — si^ccial  assistance  included  above 230 

S])ecial  milk — special  assistance  included  above 1G5.  3S5 

Breakfast 1.  002.  791 

Nonfood  (equipment)  assistance 222,  704 


Cleveland’s  total  reimbursement 1,  952, 170 

Reported  cost  of  food  service : 

Food  $2,879,213 

Labor  1,  SOI,  775 

Miscellaneous  300, 135 


4,  987, 123 

Cleveland  school  enrollment,  151,378, 

Statewide  public  school  enrollment,  2,425,086. 

Cleveland  percentage  of  State  total,  0.2. 

Statewide  reimbursement,  $17,025,249. 

I ’leveland  percentage  of  State  reimbursement,  11.46. 


PllILADKI-PHIA,  Pa. 

St.  Anthoxy  of  Padua  Parochial  School 

On  December  10,  1970,  an  eight-week  test  program  was  initiated  to  evaluate 
the  acceptability  of  eating  a hot  lunch  out  of  a “cup-can.”  The  purpose  of  the 
stuily  wr.s  to  develop  a hot  lunch  program  at  low  cost  designed  to  serve  the 
many  children  who  attend  older  schools  in  low  income  areas  and  which  have 
little  or  no  food  preparation  and  service  facilities.  The  experiment  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Academy  of  Food  Marketing  at  St.  Joseph’s  College  in  cooperation 
with  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  Parochial  School  (Philadelphia  Archdiocese),  and 
with  the  techuical  and  financial  support  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

Canneil  entrees  were  purchased  from  a major  food  company  in  nearby  Cam- 
den, New  Jer.sey.  Example  entrees  served  were:  beans  and  franks  in  tomato 
.sauce,  beef  stew,  chicken  stew,  chili-mac,  spaghetti  and  meatballs,  etc.  Two 
small  oven-disi>ensers,  similar  to  those  used  in  vending  equipment,  were  pur- 
chased for  approximately  $100  each.  Each  oven-dispenser  has  a capacity  of  80 
eight-ounce  can.s  of  food.  Since  not  all  of  the  entrees  met  the  USDA  Type  A 
lunch  standards,  additional  cold  foods  were  served  along  with  the  entree  to 
bring  tlu^i  linicli  up  to  the  Type  A requirement.  A typical  lunch  included : apple 
juice,  spaghetti  and  meatballs  (in  a can),  peanut  butter  and  crackers,  fresh 
orange,  and  a half-pint  of  milk.  ;^ve  volunteer  mothers  set  the  tables,  assembled 
the  cold  foods,  oiiened  the  can.s,  and  cleaned  the  auditorium  used  as  a dining 
area. 

Since  most  of  the  youngsters  come  from  low-income  families,  they  receive  their 
meals  free  or  at  a reduced  rate.  Those,  who  pay  are  charged  15  cents  per  meal; 
LSDA  reimburses  the  school  42  cents  per  lunch.  The  children  put  their  money 
for  the  week  (75  cents)  in  an  envelope  and  give  it  to  the  teacher.  If  the  envelope 
i.s  empty,  only  the  teacher  knows. 

^ About  two-thirds  (160)  of  the  children  in  the  school  participate  in  the  pro- 

gram. Sister  Marie  Patrice,  Principal  of  St.  Anthony’s  reiK>rted  that  since  the 
program  began,  the.  clirldren  were  more  attentive  in  the  cla.s«room  and  the  number 
of  youngsters  rejmrting  to  her  office  because  of  headaches  and  stomachaches 
declined  sharply. 

The  “cup-can”  program  was  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  children.  They 
had  no  objection  to  either  the  can  or  the  variety  of  entrees  presently  available. 
The  program  was  given  favorable  appraisal  by  USDA  and  the  Archdiocese 
1)1  ans  to  extend  the.  program  to  as  many  as  C6  other  inner  city  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia. Tliis  test  program  illustrated  that  hot  meals  can  be  served  in  .schools 
without  food  service  facilities. 


[Prom  tlie  U.S.  Dopartment  of  Agriculture  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  New.s.  Fob.  11.  1071] 

Lu:\cn  ia*  a “cup-can’’ — A hit  in  Piiii.ADErj»iiiA  Parochial  Sc i root. 

What  .staited  out  as  a rather  ambitious  S-week  test  program  in  early  Decem- 
ber, more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  most  optimistic  supporters  well  before  the 
experimental  period  had  elapsed,  and  now  aptiears  to  be  here  to  stay. 
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That  Is.  if  the  yonngsterK  who  attend  the  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  parochial  school 
on  Philadelphia’s  south  side  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  It  was  their  school 
that  was  selected  to  test  the  acceptability  of  eating  a hot  lunch  out  of  what  they 
call  a “cup-can.” 

The  experiment  was  sponsored  by  the  Academy  of  Pood  Marketing  at  St. 
Joseph’s  College  in  cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia  Archdiocese,  and  with 
the  technical  and  financial  support  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service. 

It  all  got  started  in  the  spring  of  1970,  when  Father  Donald  V.  Helm,  food 
programs  director  for  the  Oardiual’s  Commission  on  Human  Relations,  was 
instructed  by  his  executive  director  to  introduce  lunch  programs  in  some  of  the 
inner  city  schools.  The  task,  formidable  enough,  was  made  even  more  so  in  that 
there  was  no  money  available  for  the  project. 

However,  the  Academy  of  Pood  Marketing  was  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
hot  lunch  program  at  low  cost  that  would  l)e  designed  to  serve  the  many  children 
who  attend  older  schools  in  low-income  areas,  and  which  have  little  or  no  kitchen 
facilities. 

The  program  was  basically  designed  around  a relatively  small  and  inexpensive 
oven-disi)enser  which  could  heat  as  many  as  SO  eight-ounce  cans  of  food.  It 
eliminated  the  need  for  a Idtchen.  as  well  as  the  many  people  it  would  take 
to  staff  it. 

The  Academy  made  arrangements  with  a major  food  company  in  nearby 
Camden,  N.J.  to  purchase  eight  canned  entrees  from  the  company’s  better  Imown 
brand  lines  for  use  in  the  test  project.  These  included  Chile  Con  Came  with 
beans,  beans  and  franks  in  tomato  sauce,  beans  ’n  beef,  beef  stew,  chicken  stew, 
chlli-mac,  spaghetti  and  meatballs,  and  spaghetti  and  beef. 

Since  not  all  of  these  entrees  met  USDA’s  Type  A standards  for  a nutritious 
lunch  on  their  own.  the  agency  suggested  the  necessary  nutritive  foods  that 
would  have  to  be  served  along  with  the  entree  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
Type  A requirement,  so  that  the  Department  could  underwrite  the  8-week 
program. 

Once  the  necessary  approvals  were  obtained.  Father  Heim  made  arrangements 
with  Sister  Marie  Patrice.  Principal  of  St.  Anthony’s  to  introduce  the  meal 
service  in  her  school.  Sister  Patrice  was  more  than  happy  to  give  the  experiment 
a try  in  that  most  of  her  students  did  not  eat  nourishing  noon  meals. 

Everything  was  set  for  the  start  of  the  noble  experiment  on  December  10. 

Under  the  glare  of  television  lights  and  with  photographers  and  reporters 
carefully  recording  the  event  for  posterity,  about  160  youngsters  ossemhled 
in  the  school  auditorium  enjoyed  a lunch  of  chicken  stew  (in  a can),  an  apple, 
a cracker,  and  a half-pint  container  of  milk. 

Despite  the  excitment  of  their  new-found  fame,  the  children  wasted  no  time 
in  eating  their  lunch.  It  was  rather  obvious  that  it  was  their  first  nntritioiis 
noon  meal  in  a long  time.  The  critics — the  youngsters  themselves — were  quick 
to  give  the  meal  rave  reviews.  Eating  out  of  a “cup-cnn”  proved  to  he  a big  hit. 

Before  long  the  affects  of  the  program  became  rather  noticeable.  Sister  Patrice 
reiK)rted  that  the  children  became  much  more  attentive  in  the  classroom.  The 
number  of  youngsters  reporting  to  her  office  because  of  headaches  and  stomach- 
aches declined  sharply.  It  should  he  said  that  the  school  also  operates  a break- 
fast program  for  SO  pupils  under  TJSDA  an  .spices. 

Sister  Patrice  also  observed  that  the  meal  service  was  something  of  an  edu- 
cation to  the  youngsters.  She  said  that  early  in  the  program  some  of  the  children 
didn’t  drink  their  tomato  juice  because  they  didn’t  know  what  it  was.  Now  they 
think  it  is  great. 

The  program  has  also  become  a social  outlet  for  the  children.  Many  were 
very  shy  about  eating  together.  Tliey  would  often  have  their  meal  without 
saying  a word  to  one  another.  Now  they  take  their  time  in  eating  and  talk  to 
everyone  at  the  table — including  the  teacher. 

The  latter  conversations  usually  deal  with  courtesy  and  table  manners. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  as  well  as  the  contintied  popularity  of  the 
“cnp-ciiiis.”  TJSDA  gave  St.  xVnthony’s  the  go-ahead  to  continue  providing  such 
lunche.s  on  a permanent  basis. 

At  present  about  two-thirds  of  the  student  enrollment  take  part  in  the  “enp- 
can”  lunch  program.  The  remainder  bring  bag  lunches  from  home.  Sister  Patrice 
hopes  to  eventually  have  all  her  students  take  part  in  the  hot  lunch  .service. 

Since  most  of  the  youngsters  come  from  low  income  families,  they  receive* 
their  meals  free  or  at  a reduced  rate.  Those  who  pay  are  charged  15  cents  per 
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meal.  Each  youngster  is  required  to  hand  in  a sealed  envelope  each  week.  Only 
the  teacher  knows  whether  the  envelope  is  empty. 

To  help  St.  Anthony’s  with  its  food  costs,  USDA  reimburses  ‘ the  school  42 
cents  for  each  , meal  it  serves.  These  monies  were  made  available  by  Congress 
so  that  all  needy  youngsters  will  be  able  to  enjoy  school  lunches  either  at  a 
reduced  rate  or  at  no  charge  at  all. 

St.  Anthony’s  is  also  assisted  by  five  mothers,  who  volunteer  their  services 
in  setting  tables,  opening  cans,  and  helping  the  younger  children. 

As  a result -of  USDA’s  favorable  appraisal,  Father  Heim  is  very  anxious  to 
extend  the  program  to  as  many  as  66  other  inner  city  schools  in  Philadelphia. 

T^e  success  of  this  test  program  may  have  widespread  significance,  accord- 
ing to  USDA  oflScials.  It  showed  for  the  first  time  that  hot  meals  can  be  pre- 
pared in  schools  without  kitchens,  and  that  children  have  no  objections  to  eat- 
ing their  meals  out  of  a can. 

Previously,  .some  of  the  inner-city  Philadelphia  .schools  operated  a “satellite” 
program  in  which  one  school  prepared  meals  for  its  own  students,  as  well  as 
those  of  a neighboring  school.  However,  this  program  met  with  only  fair  success 
in  that  it  could  be  used  in  limited  areas  and  at  times  created  problems  that 
were  diflScult  to  overcome. 

The  development  of  the  oven-dispenser  seems  to  solve  many  of  these  problems. 
Its  relatively  low  cost  of  $108  makes  it  a very  worthwhile  investment.  In  addi- 
tion, it  takes  up  very  litle  space  and  is  easily  operated. 

This  program  is  part  of  the  USDA’s  continuing  effort  to  provide  lunches  to  all 
school  youngsters  across  the  country,  especially  those  from  needy  families.  It 
would  certainly  appear  that  St.  Anthony’s  pioneering  example  could  set  the  pace 
for  other  schools  with  limited  resources. 


[From  the  American  School  Board  Journal,  November  1970] 

Good  Food  and  Goodwill  Come  Packaged  Together 

What  comes  in  containers  and  reduces  student  tardiness  and  absences,  boosts 
attention  spans  of  children,  improves  school-community  relations,  and  creates 
measurable  goodwill? 

A good,  nourishing,  hot  school  lunch,  that’s  what. 

For  proof,  ask  the  people  in  the  Philadelphia  public  elementary  schools  about 
their  satellite  school  lunch  program  initiated  two  years  ago.  It’s  called  “satellite” 
because  the  lunches  are  prepared  in  a central  commissaiy  and  kitchen,  then  de- 
livered by  truck  or  bus  to  receiving  schools  for  heating  and  serving  (receiving 
schools  have  no  facilities  to  prepare  meals) . 

These  lunches  aren’t  handed  out  by  leggy  young  things  in  pants  suits,  but 
they  look  a lot  like  the  prepackaged  meals  served  a la  747.  That  is  no  coinci- 
dence. Neither  is  the  fact  that  the  convection  ovens  and  coolers  maintained  by 
each  receiving  school  look  like  big  brothers  to  the  equipment  seen  in  the  galley 
of  an  airliner. 

With  the  help  of  the  food  service  industry,  Philadelphia  has,  in  fact, 
adapted  airline-style  fieeding  patterns  to  provide  government-subsidi2je  hot 
lunches  for  thousands  of  children  living  in  depressed  neighborhoods.  The  system 
works  .so  well  that  the  Philadelphia  school  board  is  now  the  operator  of  the  na- 
tion’s second  largest  public  school  hot  lunch  prograni-*~one  that  is  still  growing. 

The  day  before  they  are  to  be  served,  meals  are  prepared  in  a central  com- 
missary set  up  and  run  by  the  school  district’s  food  .service  division.  Within  24 
hours  the  lanches.  packed  in  wire  trays,  are  trucked  to  the  satellite  schools  where 
they  will  be  served.  At  the  receiving  schools,  hot  portions  of  the* lunch  are  heated 
in  convection  ovens ; cold  portions  are  stored  in  roll-in  or  beverage  coolers  until 
serving  time.  The  equipment  is  simple  and  compact,  a boon  to  overcrowded  cafe- 
terias and  food  service  area.s. 

The  meals  themselves  are  government-approved  Type  A hot  lunches  that 
provide  children  with  one-third  of  their  daily  nutritional  needs.  Indeed,  for 
many  children  the  lunches  represent  their  one  and  only  hot  meal  of  the  day. 
Consisting  of  a hot  entree  and  vegetable  packaged  in  a two-compartment  alumi- 
num foil  container  and  a cold  portion  (fruit,  roll,  des.sert)  put  up  in  a clear 
plastic  package,  each  meal  is  wrapped  in  shrink  film.  A carton  of  milk,  straw, 
plastic  utensils  and  a napkin  complete  the  serving.  Containers  and  utensils  are  all 
disposable,  eliminating  dishwashing. 
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The  price  is  rijilit.  Where  else  can  a cliild  get  meat,  vegetable,  fruit,  roll, 
dessert  and  milk  for  35  cents — or  less?  Although  the  hot  lunches  cost  35  cents 
for  Philadelphia  schools  to  prepare,  they  are  priced  at  10  cents  in  depressed 
areas  (average  income  »?3,(XX)  or  below)  through  the  federal  goverinnenfs  school 
lunch  prognim.  The  goverinncnt  pays  the  other  25  cents  per  meal. 

The  beneheial  effects  of  the  hot  lunch  program  have  been  felt  by  parents  and 
children  alike.  Let  school  district  employes  tell  more  : 

Says  l*rincipal  Edward  E.  Itzeiison  : ’Tt’s  not  that  the  school  district's  hot 
Imicli  program  has  completely  changed  ijarents’  attitudes.  We’ve  had  good  cr)in- 
uiniiity  spirit  here  for  years.  But  the  program  has  accentuated  these  feelings 
of  warmth  and  confidence — we’re  sure  of  that.  It  fits  beautifully  into  our  concept 
of  the  school  as  an  integral  part  of  family  and  coinmmiity  life.” 

Adds  Teacher  Eva  AA^eiiistein : ‘’There's  more  interest  in  food  now  on  the  part 
of  both  children  and  parents.  The  children,  some  of  whom  have  never  seen  or  tasted 
such  things  as  prunes,  beets,  spinach,  pears  and  coleslaw,  often  ask  what  we  are 
having  for  lunch  when  they  arrive  in  the  morning.  Paremts  arc  extremely  coiicien- 
tious  about  getting  lunch  money  to  school  and  keeping  up  to  date.  When  a child 
is  sick,  a parent  might  come  to  school  to  take  his  lunch  home  to  him.  or  a brother 
or  sister  might  take  it  home.  We  sometimes  get  telephone  calls  as  late  as  10  p.ni. 
about  the  lunch  program,  and  we  have  received  many,  many  notes  of  appreciation 
from  parents  to  whom  the  program  means  so  much.” 

Other  teachers  have  noticed  such  encouraging  signs  as  fewer  absences,  less 
incidence  of  tardiness,  and  a better  attention  span  on  the  part  of  Students  since 
the  lunch  program  went  into  effect.  That  doesn’t  surprise  Thomas  F.  O’Shaugh- 
ne.ssy.  administrative  director  of  Philadelphia’s  food  service  division. 

•’You  just  can’t  teach  a hungry  child,”  says  O’Shaughiiessy.  “There  are  about 
200.000  children  in  Philadelphia  schools  and  too  many  of  them  were  not  getting 
anything  to  eat  at  noon  because  they  couldn’t  afford  it,  or  because  many  schools 
had  inadequate  cafeteria  facilities,  or  because  no  one  was  at  home  to  fix  meals. 
The  i)roblems  were  most  severe  in  eronoinically  depressed  areas,  where  a higher 
incidence  of  broken  homes  and  working  mothers  left  many  children  to  fend  for 
themselves  during  the  noon  hour.  AVe  were  certain  that  hot,  low-cost,  balanced 
noon  meals  would  perkup  our  students.” 

Parents  ,say  even  their  children’s  table  manners  have  improved,  simply  because 
they  are  eating  with  others  in  a supervised  situation. 

Principal  Itzenson  plans  to  capitalize  on  a good  thing  at  liis  school.  ”Evoiitii- 
ally.”  he  says,  “\ve  hope  to  integrate  a health  and  etiquette  class  into  the  lunch 
period,  especially  since  the  children  don’t  take  the  full  45  minute.s  to  eat.”  Ho 
also  plans  to  have  the  children  help  maintain  the  lunch  room  by  painting  and 
decorating  it. 

•Til  time  we  may  have  flower  vases  on  the  tables  and  posters  and  pictures  on  the 
Avails,  all  the  work  of  the  children,”  Itzenson  says.  It’s  all  part  of  a plan  to  turn 
the  lunch  period  into  a worthwhile  learning  experience. 

With  or  Avithout  floAA^ers  and  posters,  there  seems  no  disputing  that  Philadelphia 
.school  officials  may  just  liaA^e  found  their  AA^ay  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
thousands  of  children  and  parents — Avith  a little  bit  of  loA^e  and  iinder.standing 
packaged  in  containers  and  called  lunch. 


Archdiocese  of  Chicago 

After  nearly  tAVo  years  of  discussion,  the  Chicago  Archdiocese  central  kitchen 
operation  opened  in  September  1970.  On  the  first  day  of  operation,  tAVO  schools 
Avei’e  participating.  HoAvever,  by  October  all  40  schools  Avere  in  the  program. 
Currently,  the  ADA  is  approximately  13,500  and  the  ADP  11,000. 

In  Sexitember  1972,  a second  central  kitchen  is  scheduled  to  open  on  the  south 
side.  It  Avill  take  in  an  additional  five  schools  and  have  a capacity  to  serA’o  betAveeii 
15,000  to  25,000  meals  a day. 

These  schools  are  only  40  out  of  120  inner  city  schools  which  were  AVithout 
food  service  programs.  Since  the  present  central  kitchen  is  operating  at  capacity, 
it  is  hoped  an  alteriiati\’e  method  can  be  develoiied. 

A questionnaire  is  being  circulated  to  scbo'ols  not  in  tlie  program  at  this  time 
to  determine  their  reaction  to  a food  ser\Tce  management  company. 
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Detroit 


The  A.stro-pnk  system  in  Detroit  was  a result  of  the  following  three  factors: 

1.  Compromise  reached  relevant  to  settling  lawsuit  filed. 

2.  Pressure  from  an  urban  coalition  group  formed  after  the  Detroit  riot 
called  the  New  Detroit. 

Pt.  Desire  of  school  officials  to  improve  the  food  service  equipment. 

Agreement  was  reached  with  ARA  to  provide  the  meals.  Operations  began 
.\pril  1070.  On  a pilot  basis  in  15  poverty  area  schools  with  an  ADA  of  12.000 
and  ADP  of  4.429.  An  additional  condition  of  lawsuit  compromise  was  that  food 
,«^ervico  to  be  provided  in  all  CO  poverty  area  elementary  schools  by  1971.  An 
additional  47  schools  have  been  added  bringing  that’ total  to  57  with  an  ADA  of 
30.300  and  an  ADP  of  10.803.  Of  the  three  remaining  schools  with  an  ADA  of  1.073 
two  are  scheduled  to  begin  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  The  third  with  an  ADA 
of  933  has  requo.sted  that  the  program  not  be  initiated  until  September  1071. 
Food  is  prepared  at  one  central  location  with  school  officials  responsible  for 
picking  up  aud  delivering  food  to  various  locations.  The  lunch  is  presently  costing 
about  to  produce  and  selling  at  20^  for  regular  priced  lunches,  and  10*^  for 
reduced  priced  lunches.  q"he  State  agency  is  paying  reimbursement  at  a rate  of  47<^ 
for  each  lunch. 

There  are  a total  of  330  schools  in  Detroit  with  271  having  food  service.  The 
.59  remaining  schools  have  no  food  service,  but  outside  of  the  two  poverty  schools 
which  are  scheduled  to  begin  operation,  the  remaining  are  not  in  poverty  areas. 
The  271  .schools  having  food  service  serve  about  90.800  lunches  per  day  with 

SO.OOO  being  hot  lunches.  There  are  15  base  kitchens  and  46  .self-contained 
kitchens.  An  additional  ba.se  kitchen  will  be  ready  September  1971.  and  will  be 
able  to  serve  an  additional  4.000  lunches  daily.  There  are  plans  to  convert  as 
rfipidly  as  possible  tho.se  schools  .serving  cold  lunches  to  hot  lunches. 


[From  tlie  Detroit  Free  Press.  Sept.  S.  1970] 

City  Expands  Scnoor.  Lunch  Program — SirnuRns  Widen  Menus 
(By  Cindy  Skalsky ) 

When  Detroit  children  pull  open  the  heavy  doors  to  their  schools,  many 
will  find  that  the  day’s  program  includes  a new  activity — lunch. 

Concentrating  on  low-income  areas  in  the  inner  city,  the  Board  of  Education’s 
Food  Service  Department  plans  to  provide  lunches  in  53  city  .schools  where  they 
have  never  been  .served  before.  An  expansion  of  last  year’s  experiment  with  cold 
lunches  called  Astropacks  accounts  for  a large  share  of  the  increase. 

TiUSt  year  a White  House  nutrition  conference  concluded  that  nationwide,  school 
lunch  programs  reach  less  than  half  the  country’s  children.  The  percentage  is  even 
lower  for  children  from  poor  families. 

Tn  Detroit,  73.000  children,  about  one-fourth  the  total  enrollment,  had  no 
school  luuoh  available  last  year.  Said  Howard  Briggs,  director  of  food  services  for 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  ‘T  don’t  have  the  exact  figures,  but  we’re  cutting  that 

73.000  down  quite  a bit.” 

The  eo.st  of  hot  lunches  will  remain  the  same  this  fall,  30  cents  in  elementary 
.schoohs.  40  cents  in  junior  highs  and  45  cents  in  senior  high  schools.  Twenty 
schools  are  scheduled  to  serve  hot  lunches  for  the  first  time. 

The  prices  are  for  the  standard  T.vpe  A lunches,  which  are  .subsidized  by  the 
federal  government.  The  Type  A lunch  is  one  that  meets  one-third  the  daily 
nutrition  needs  of  children,  including  milk,  meat,  vegetables,  or  fruits,  and  starch. 

Children  from  lowMncome  families  may  receive  the  same  Type  A lunches  at 
a reduced  cost  of  15  cents  in  elementary  schools  and  20  cents  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  levels.  Most  children  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  benefits 
are  eligible  for  the  reduced  cost  program. 

Some  children  are  entitled  to  free  lunches,  if  the  family  income  falls  within 
certain  guidelines.  These  guidelines  are  being  held  at  last  year’s  level  but  Briggs 
said  he  expects  the  federal  government  to  raise  to  $3,720  the  annual  amount  a 
family  of  four  can  earn  to  qualify  for  r^uced  cost  and  free  lunches. 

This  will  enable  more  children  to  participate  in  the  program.  Last  ,vear, 

19.000  children  in  Detroit  received  free  and  reduced  cost  lunches. 


The  Astropack  cold  linich  program  started  at  IG  elementary  scliools  and  ^411  1k» 
expanded  to  32  more  schools  during  the  year.  The  cold  lunches  are  purchased 
by  the  school  system  from  a private  catering  iirui  and  sell  for  20  cents.  Children 
eligible  for  tlie  reduced  cost  will  imy  10  cents,  and  some  are  given  free. 

According  to  Briggs,  "Financial  support  from  the  federal  goverinncnt  has  been 
vastly  increased.  We'd  like  to  see  lunches  in  every  school,  but  older  schools 
without  kitchens  are  almost  impossible  to  remodel.  Our  satellite  system  is  the 
best  answer  so  far.” 

Briggs  is  referring  to  the  city’s  15  "base”  kitchens  from  which  hot  lunches 
are  transported  to  140  other  schools. 

"We’ve  operated  at  a financial  loss  for.  the  last  few  years,”  Briggs  went  on. 
"But  I’m  optimistic.  The  state  legislature  is.  considering  a {plO  million  appropria- 
tion for  feeding  needy  children.” 

Scliools  in  other  areas  report  no  cutbacks  on  food  services,  but  neither  do 
they  indicate  any  dramatic  expansion.  Emphasis  in  the  suburbs  seems  to  be  on 
offering  a wider  menu  variety  and  improving  kitchen  eflSciency. 

W'yandotte  is  a typical  example!  School  board  spokesman  James  Castleman 
said,  "Like  most  lunch  programs,  we’re  losing  money.  But  this  community  isn’t 
growing.  We  only  serve  in  the  tw^o  .lunior  highs  and  high  school.  We’re  offering 
a choice  of  two  or  three  entrees  in  hot  lunches  this  year,  and  we're  adding  a la 
carte  lines.  We’re  buying  equipment  to  produce  the  food- faster.” 

In  Livonia,  where  lunch  is  served  in  every  school,  food  services  director  Mrs. 
Geraldine  Tobin  said,  “We’re  looking  for  the  newest  way  of  doing  things.  We 
plan  to  purchase  pre-packaged  lunches  which  w’e  call  ‘airline’  dinners.  All  our 
nine  junior  highs  will  have  a la  carte  lines  for  the  first  time,  including  things 
like  cold  sandwiches,  hamburgers,  french  fries  and  fruits.  There  won’t  be  any 
change  in  prices.” 

Farmington,  an  area  wiiicli  has  grown  considerably  in  the  past  few  years, 
institTited  the  satellite  system  at  11  schools  last  .rear.  This  fall,  the  one  base 
kitchen  will  make-  lunches  for  18  schools,  hopefully  19  by  January.  Cost  of 
lunches  will  go  up  from  35  to  40  cents  in  elementary  schools  and  stay  at  45  cents 
f()r  junior  and  senior  high  students.  •. 

Farmington’s  food  services  director  Mike  Howard  is  a strong  supporter  of  the 
satellite  .system.  “With  construction  costs  what  they  are,  we’ve  found  it  more 
economical  and  labor  saving  to  have  all  the  equipment  in  a single  kitchen,”  he 
said. 

"New  schools  are  designed  to  be  satellite  ‘receivers’  meaning  all  they  need  are 
t)vens  and  coolers.  Schools  that  do  have  kitchens  can  now  use  that  space  for 
classrooms  or  other  purposes.” 

School  systems  reporting  no  change  in  their  lunch  programs  were  Dearborn, 
Southfield,  Mt.  Clements  and  River  Rouge.  In  Troy,  the  high  school  will  discon- 
tinue serving  lunch  this  fall  due  to  split  sessions. 

A free  lunch  program  for  need.v  children  is  offered  in  all  the  school  systems 
contacted.  In  all  cases,  the  children’s  names  are  kept  confidential. 

. The  National  School  Lunch  Program,  established  In  1946,  is  administered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  States  are  reimbursed  a percent- 
age of  their  costs  for  food,  and  in  some  cases  for  kitchen  equipment.  The  pro- 
gram’s goal  is  “to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  nation’s  children.” 


"Cold  Lunches”'  purchased  from  a foodservice  contractor  give  16  Detroit 
schools  a lunch  program  years  before  kitchens  could  be  built. 

What  happens  when,  a school  system  cannot  expand  its  lunch  program  fast 
enough  to  reach  all  of  its  children,  when  funds;  and  time  are  not  available  to 
initiate  hot  lunch  programs  in  older  ghetto  schools  where  kitten  and  dining 
facilities  are  non-existent? 

In  the  .Detroit  public  schools,  the  answer  was  to  forego  a hot  lunch  program 
for  schools  without  lunches  in  favor  of  a ‘‘cold,  lunch”  program.  If  the  pilot 
program  initiated  on  April  1st  is  successful,  thousands  of  disadvantaged  children 
will  be  eating  nutritious,  cold  lunches,  while  the  school  system  races  to  expand 
its  hot  lunch  program  to  reach  all  of  its  schools. 

Impetus  for  the  program  came  from  a civic  organization  called  New  Detroit, 
Inc.,  working  with  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education.  The  program  is  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Norman  Drachler,  superintendent  of  Detroit  Public  Schools  ; 


[From  Harcourt,  Brace  & World  Publication,  May  1970  J 
' Completing  the  School  Lunoh  Picture 
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“Tliere  lias,  been  a lack  of  both  funds  and  facilities.  We  have  70  elementary 
schools  in  the  inner  city  without  lunch  programs  and  nearly  all  without  hitchcn 
facilities.  The  New  Detroit  Pilot  Lunch  Program  may  be  the  way  to  avert  hunger 
ill  Uiese  schools  without  waiting  years  for  kitchens  to  be  built  and  equipped/’ 

The  10-week  pilot  program  is  based  on  a contract  between  the  city’s  Board  of 
JOclucalion  and  ARA  Services,  Inc.  According  to  ARA,  it  is  the  first  such  program 
in  the  country.  Under  the  contract,  the  school  system  buys  cold  lunches  packed 
ill  individual  disposable  trays.  The  lunches  are  prepared  In  ARA’s  Dearborn 
plant  uiid  delivered  in  refrigerated  trucks  by  either  ARA  or  the  school  system. 
Service  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  school,  which  also  provides  milk 
and  disposable  tableware. 

Initially,  the  program  covers  16  schools  with  about  12,000  children.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  schools  lack  kitchen  and  lunchroom  facilities,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  school  have  never  had  a lunch  program  before.  If  the  program  is 
siicces.sful,  it  may  be  expanded  to  cover  a total  of  140  schools,  and  could  feed 
close  to  100,000  students. 

Coincidentally,  on  the  same  date,  new  USDA  regulations  went  into  effect  to 
permit  public  school  systems  to  contract  with  food-service  management  com- 
panies and  remain  within  the  National  School  Lunch  program  without  loss 
of  subsidies.  According  to  ARA,  however,  the  new  ruling  had  no  effect  on  the 
Detroit  program  because  the  schools  maintain  full  responsibility  for  serving 
the  lunches,  and  receive  no  commodities  for  the  program.  In  effect,  the  schools 
are  simply  purchasing  complete,  cold  lunches  as  they  would  purchase  con- 
venience foods. 

Each  lunch,  called  an  Astro-Pack,  contains  between  one-third  and  one-half 
of  the  child’s  daily  nutritional  requirements,  including  a minimum  of  two  ounces 
of  protein.  This  is  the  same  standard  that  is  maintained  for  hot  lunch  programs 
in  the  city.  City,  state  and  ARA  dietitians  cooperated  in  planning  the  15-day 
cycle  menu.  When  the  school  system  dietitians  determined  the  portions  and 
menu,  they  prepared  specifications  for  ARA.  who  formulated  tlie  recipes 
based  on  these  specifications. 

Working  closely  with  the  dietitians  and  ARA  was  Howard  Briggs,  foodserv- 
ice  director  for  the  Detroit  schools.  “Originally,”  Briggs  says,  “we  had  thought 
of  e.stal)li siting  the  program  ourselves.  The  idea  wa.s*  not  discarded,  but  we 
felt  we  could  move  quicker  this  way,  and  that  it  would  also  work  as  a trial 
forms.” 

If  the  pilot  program  is  successful,  Briggs  adds,  the  Board  of  Education  might 
start  up  a similar  program  on  their  own,  building  its  own  central  commissary 
facilitiy.  If  the  schools  do  decide  to  do  this  in  the  future,  the  present  program 
will  provide  a basis  on  which  to  judge  participation,  facilities  needed,  etc. 
The  cold  lunch  program  may,  in  fact,  have  a planned  obsolescence,  as  the  school 
system  expands  their  hot  lunch  program  to  cover  all  schools. 

As  the  program  is  now  operating,  the  total  cost  of  each  lunch  is  57  cents^ 
including  milk  and  distribution.  A USDA  subsidy  of  37  cents  is  applied  to  each* 
of  the  lunches.  Students  who  can  afford  it,  pay  20  cents.  .Students  at  a pr<K 
scribed  income  level  pay  10  cents,  and  those  below  that  income  level  receive 
free  lunchs.  New  Detroit  pays  the  additional  10  cents  for  each  lunch  purchased 
for  a dime,  and  shares  equally  with  the  Board  of  Education  the  20-cent  cost  for 
those  lunches  distributed  free.  Equipment  for  the  schools  consists  only  of  refrig- 
erators to  store  milk  and/or  lunches  until  serving. 

Service  depends  on  the  available  facilities  at  individual  schools.  Some  set  up 
tables  in  the  hallways  where  students  form  lines  to  receive  their  lunch,  a 
straw,  plastic  flatware  and  a napkin.  Tickets  had  been  sold  to  the  students  in 
the  morning.  At  Sherrill,  tables  were  set  up  in  the  front  of  the  school’s  audi- 
torium for  this  purpose.  Since  none  of  the  schools  have  lunchrooms,  most  of  the 
students  carried  their  lunches  back  to  their  classrooms  to  eat  Other  facilities 
such  as  auditoriums  and  gyms  were  utilized,,  also.  The  disposables  were  placed 
in  the  regular  wastebaskets  in  each  room,  which,  in  turn  were  emptied  into 
larger  containers  placed  in  the  halls  for  this  purpose.  This  refuse  was  disi)osed 
with  the  rest  of  the  school’s  refuse  in  each  school’s  incinerator  or  coal-fired 
burners. 

One  of  the  largest  problems  encountered  in  the  program,  Briggs  says,  is  a 
shortage  of  “noon  hour  aides,”  ixaft  time  workers  (usually  mothers)  who 
come  In  during  the  lunch  period  for  one  to  1%  hours  to  supervise  the  students. 
Plans  are  to  have  one  aide  per  classroom  plus,  in  some  cases,  one  or  two  for 
playground  duty.  Working  only  one  or  Hii  hours  a day,  and  at  a relatively  low 
pay  'Scale,  makes  this  job  low  in  monetary  gains.  But  as  Briggs  notes,  “Most  of 
the  aides  have  more  in  mind  than  just  money  when  they  accept  the  job.^’ 
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Although  teachiOrs  helped  out  during  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Briggs 
foresees  some  problems  in  asking  teachers  to  give  up  their  noon  hour  to  help 
serve  students.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  rely  on  the  aides. 

Participation,  of  course,  is  an  important  factor  in  weighing  the  success  of 
the  program.  Pirst-d'\y  participation  of  about  50  percent  was  encouraging.  At 
this  stage,  it  is  dir'ciilt  to  draw  conclusions  about  this  50  percent  figure. 
Initial  excitement  the  program  may  have  inflated  first-day  participation. 
On  the  other  hand,  parents  who  did  not  know  about  the  program  may  be  learn- 
ing about  it  and  may  wish  for  their  children  to  participate. 

Two  week.s  before  the  program  began,  the  Board  of  Education  sent  home  a 
letter-to-the-pa rents  with  each  child.  Included  with  the  explanatory  letter 
was  a menu  for  the  first  15  days,  an  application  form  for  receiving  reduced 
price  or  free  lunches  and  a form  for  parents  interested  in-  applying  for  noon 
hour  aides  positions. 

The  Detroit  Ronnl  of  Kdncat ion’s  cold  lunch  plan  admittedly  has  some 
shortcomings — most  importantly,  a lack  of  nutrition  education.  The  plan  itself 
may  be  only  a stor-gap  measure.  But  if  the  students  at  the  16  schools  don’t 
realize  they  are  getung  a well  balanced,  nutritional  lunch,  at  least  they  do  know 
that  they  are  no  longer  as  hungry  as  they  were. 

FIRST  DAY  ; FIRST  LUNCH 

The  morning  of  April  3st  at  Detroit’s  Sherrill  Elementary  School  was  much 
like  any  otlier  school  morning.  There  was,  perhaps,  a noticeable  atmosphere  of 
anticipation  and  some  added  activities,  but  classes  went  on  as  scheduled  with 
lit.tl(‘  change.  Ry  the  afternoon,  however,  there  was  one  important  change — 
.stiidcMits  who  norma  11  y had  nothing  to  eat  at  noon,  or  who  made  it  through  the 
day  with  no  more  than  a carton  of  milk,  returned  to  their  cbi.sses  with  their 
hunger  abated.  For  many,  hunger  was  no  longer  a part  of  the  classroom 
environment. 

Sherrill,  the  Largest  of  the  schools  involved  with  a student  population  of 
around  1400,  was  selected  as  the  symbolic  start  of  the  new  pilot  i)rogram.  AH 
of  the  exeitement  gonern-tod  for  the  program  by  the  school  system.  New  Detroit 
aiui  AHA  was  overshadowed  by  the  reactions  of  the  .students  themselves  at  this 
school. 

By  mid-morning,  a ninnher  of  ARA  officials  and  staff  members  and  the  piess 
(including  tAMevision  cameras)  had  arrived.  Some  students  were  released  from 
classes  to  re-create  for  the  press  the  purcha.sing  of  tickets.  Other.s  were  permitted 
to  go  outside  to  meet  the  delivery  truck.  As  the  first  cart  load  was  rolled  up  the 
.sidewalk,  students  thronged  the  delivery  man  shouting  and  waving  at  the 
camera. 

Service  from  the  two  tables  in  the  main  hallway  was  somewhat  chaotic  (umhu  ' 
.standable  for  the  first  day  and  greatly  improved  by  the  second  day),  especially 
with  television  cameras  recording  the  event.  The  scliool  ran  short  of  Innclies, 
and  a delivery  truck  was  dispatched  to  '‘borrow”  from  a school  with  a surplus. 

Students  lined  up  at  the  doorways  to  classrooms  designated  as  lunch  rooms 
and  examined  what  was  to  be  their  first  school  lunch — a chicken  drumstick, 
savory  bean  salad,  corn  muffin  with  butter,  sliced  peaches  and  milk.  Reactions 
varied.  One  girl,  who  had  never  had  a muffin  was  disappointed  when  she  dis- 
covered it  wasn’t  a enp  cake.  Others  asked  if  “butter  tastes  like  margarine.” 
Drumsticks  usually  went  first,  the  bean  salad  last.  One  boy  asked  “What’s 
this?”  “Green  beans,”  was  the  answer.  “Oh,”  he  said  in  a quiet  voice  and  sam- 
pled them  for  the  first  time  in  hi.s  life.  For  one  little  hoy.  as  for  one  city,  it  was  a 
beginning. 


IiVniANAPOLLS 

The  central  kllxihoji  began  ai>orationiS  in  December  i960.  The  operation 
was  to  reach  27  schools  by  the  end  of  the  1960-70  school  year — the  goal  was 
realized.  In  .September  70,  the  school  year  began  with  27  schools.  Since  that 
time,  an  additional  12  schools  have  been  added:  bringing  the  total  to  date  iiO 
(poverty)  schools.  There  are  an  additional  5 schools  which  are  exjpected  to  come 
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into  fchie  program  relatively  soon.  This  will  complete  the  schools  involved.  At 
the  present  time,  the  ADA  is  19,045  and  the  ADP  is  13,000.  There  are  64  other 
cafeterias  presently  serving  food.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  a number  of  these 
will  be  phased  out  and  those  schools  brought  under  the  central  kitchen  opera- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  the  operation  will  expand  to  include  some  of  the  inner- 
city  parochial  schools. 


Buij'falo  and  Rochester 

The  State  agency’s  implemenitation  of  PJ^  91-248  realized  and  assisted  ‘‘tar- 
get areas”  of  school  children  in  Buffalo.  New  York  and  Rochester.  Now  York 
in  obtaining  “good  nutrition,”  a factor  so  vital  to  their  mental  and  physical  well- 
being, and  progressive  growth. 

Priority  was  given  to  the  “neediest”  of  schools  without  food  service  and 
equipment.  Federal  and  State  funds  are  assisting  Buffalo  in  serving  Type  A bag 
lunches  to  97  schools  (ADP  32.400),  25  of  which  are  considered  “target  areas” 
(ADP  10,200)  ; there  are  13  schools  (ADP  5,300)  in  RochestePs  “target  area’’ 
that  are  receiving  bag  lunches.  In  addition  to  24  schools  (ADP  8,300)  in  Roches- 
ter, that  have  kitchen  and  dining  facilities  serving  hot  lunches. 

Service  Systems  Inc.  was  contacted  to  satellite  bag  lunches  at  a cost  of  57 
cents  in  Buffalo  and  49  cents  to  Rochester.  Menus  are  selected  by  the  schools 
and  orders  placed  one  week  to  a month  in  advance.  Lunches  are  served  in  the 
classrooms.  The  lunch  period  is  monitored  by  teachers,  cafeteria  aids,  and  com- 
munity volunteers.  Student  acceptability  is  quite  satisfactory,  garbage  disix)sals 
adequate  and  easy,  sufficient  play  time  for  the  children  and  system! zed  relief 
time  for  teachers. 

This  method  of  serving  lunches  is  gi-eatly  accepted  by  the  parents  and  local 
school  boards.  The  school  boards  contend  thajt  satelliting  bag  lunches  eliminates 
considerable  overhead  expense  and  responsibility. 

It  is  the  S/A’s  goal,  depending  upon  the  availability  of  funds,  to  establish  at 
least  11  feeding  facilities  in  these  areas  each  year. 


Catholic  Charities, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  XI,  ISIX. 

U.S.  Senate,. 

Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need* 

Gentlemen  : As  an  Agency,  Catholic  Charities  wishes  <tu  express  its  concern 
regarding  the  problems  of  the  poor  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  area.  We  are 
hopeful  that  we  might  have  proper  nutrition  in  all  of  our  schools,  and  consider 
nutrition  an  important  item  in  the  development  of  the  children  of  our  area. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  William  A.  Finnerty,  ACSAA". 

Director. 


C 


St.  Margaret’s  Tenants  Association, 

March  21,  1971. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern  : The  members  of  the  St.  Margaret’s  Tenants  As- 
sociation wish  to  inform  you  of  the  problem  that  exists  with  our  children  con- 
cerning nourishing  lunches. 

All  of  the  children  from  St.  Margaret’s  Projects  are  from  low  income  families 
where  in  most  cases  both  parents  must  work  and  they  are  left  to  walk  approxi- 
mately nine  blocks  to  an  empty  house  for  lunch  or  carry  cold  sandwiches  to 
school.  EiVen  those  who  have  parents  at  home  during  lunch  must  rush  through 
eating  to  make  it  back  to  school  on  time. 

Due  to  these  facts  and  many  more  in  our  community,  we  hope  you  will  see 
the  need  for  Type  A lunches  to  be  available  in  the  schools.  A hungry  or  fatigued 
child  cannot  possibly  absorb  as  much  knowledge  as  a well  nourished  relaxed 
one  can.  Please  help  us  to  help  our  children  now  while  they  are  beginning  their 
education  so  as  not  to  lessen  their  chances  later  in  life. 

Sincerely, 


Ruth  Grigsby,  Pi^esUlent. 
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HISCKLLANiEOUS  SCIiOOL  LUNCH  COMPLAINTS 

-'NattKj^  Xoretta  Meyer, 

-Address : 6655  Parallel. 

Phone:  299-6060. 

^School  child  attends ; Christ  the  King  School. 

'Complaints : I feel  that  children  would  do  better  and  make  better  grades  if 
they  were  to  have  hot  lunches  at  school.  I also  feel  that  the  food  should  look 
appetizing  as  well  as  being  nutritious. 


Name : Bea  Marie  Mejia. 

Address  : 1944  North  83. 

Phone : 3»4-0293. 

Complaints : I feel  all  children  should  have  a hot  lunch  and  a program  should 
• be  initiated  in  each  school. 


NaiDie:  Ploretta  Poke. 

-Address:  1035  Laurel.  ./ 

3phone:  Ma  13690.. 

vSchool  child  attends : Sumner,  Northeast,  Hawthorne. 

Complaints : In  my  opinion  all  children  should  have  the  opportunity  to  eat 
a hot  lunch,  I feel  the  lunches  should  look  appetizing  as  well  as  be  nutritious. 


Name:  Linda  J.  Johnson.  . • > 

xVddress:  16,11  Freeman. 

Phone:  342-:6950. 

School  child  attends : North  west- Abbott.  , 

Complaints:  I have  seven  children,  five  of  which  attend  public  schools.  Only 
the  boy  in  Northwest  is  in  a building  that  has  any  equipment  for  hot  lunches. 
I fill  out  a form  to  see  if  he  was  eligible  to  receive  free  hot  lunches  and  was 
informed  through  niy  son  that  he  was  not  eligible  to  receive  hot  lunches  for 
some  reason.  Knowing  some  of  the  people  that  have  children  receiving  the 
free  lunches  and  being  somewhat  familiar  with  their  situation  I felt  that  my 
son  slioultl  bo  eligible  also.  Therefore,  I called  the  school  and  was  told  to  call 
back  because  the  person  I was  to  speak  to  wasn’t  there.  After  calling  back  two 
more  times  I talked  to  someone  else  and  was  told  that  by  the  set  guideline  my 
son  was  not  eligible.  He  would  have  to  jmy  per  day  to  receive  a hot  lunch. 
I cannot  afford  to  pay  ,$2.50  per  week  for  him  to  have  a hot  lunch  each.  day. 

I feel  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  a hot  lunch,  and  I;  don’t  understand  how 
anyone  can  feel  like  a job  is  being  done  or  anything  really  being  gained  when 
theli*  are  children  still  sitting  around  with  unbalance  diets  or  no  lunch  at  all 
at  noon.  A child  learns  much  better  if  his  stomach  get  what  it  needs. 


Name : Joyce  Thomas. 

Address:  3157  Coronado. 

Complaints : I have  two  children,  one  who  will  be  attending  school  this 
September.  I feel  that  every  child  n^ds  a hot  lunch  every  day.  It  Is  also 
important  for  a child  to  have  a hot  lunch  in  order  to  learn. 


Name  : Lupe  M.  Gonzalez. 

Address : 1441  So.  26,  KC  Ks.  66106. 

Phone:831-4742. 

School  child  attends : Emerson  Grade  School. 

Complaints:  There  is  no  hot  lunch  served  at  this  fairly  new  school  (after 
1'951).  There  are  no  snack  bars  or  grocery  stores  nearby.  Therefore,  hot  lunches 
are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  students  there.  With  an  enrollment  of  7.6 
percent  low  Income,  this  and  all  other  schools  should  be  considered  for  a hot 
lunch  program  immediately. 


Name : Pearlie.  Mae  Jones. 

Address : 1970  N.  5th,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

School  child  attends:  Dunbar  South. 

Complaints:  I have  two  children  who  are  now  attending  Dunbar  School  and 
there  is  no  lunch  program  in  the  school.  I would  as  a parent  like  to  see  the  school 
lunch  program  extended  to  Dunbar. 


o 
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Name : Bernice  L.  Kucker. 

Address : 2805  Cissna,  KC  K,  66104. 

Phone  321-1748. 

School  child  attends : Northwest  Jr.  High. 

Complaints : A.11  children  need  a hot  lunch.  Hungry  children  cannot  learn. 


Name:  Alberta  L.  Vann. 

Address : 1027  Waverly  Ave. 

Phone:  342-2808. 

School  child  attends : Hawthorne  E.  School. 

Complaints:  I think  all  children  should  have  a hot  lunch  regardless  of  who 
they  are.  . . 

Name : Bettie  M.  Albert. 

Address:  2087  N.  6th  St. 

Phone:  321-8223.  

Name  of  child:  Barry  K.  Albert. 

School  child  attends : Northeast  Junior  High. 

Complaints:  As  head  of  my  house  with  my  mother,  and  grandnephew  living 
with  me,  Barry  was  denied  a.  lunch  reduced  ticket  aitho  . I signed  the  ^tement 
asking  for  a reduced  cost  from  50^i.  His  daddy  is  alcoholic  and  work  varies  so  he 
does  not  support  him.  My  mother  cannot  help,  out  of  her  small  railroad  pension. 
Why  can't  Barry  get  a lunch  at  a reduced  cost? 


Name : Leguetta  Diggs  RN.  ' ' 

Address:  Employee  EOF.  ^ 

Complaints  : I feel  that  the  children  should  have  a well  balanced  hot  lunch. 
'UMth  green  veg.,  starch,  fruit  and  all  eat  daily.  ' 


Name : Willa  Mae  Ward. 

Address : 814  Ohio. 

Phone : AT  1-2153. 

Complaints : I am  interested  in  the  hot  lunch  program  for  all  schools. 


Name : Neva  Gurin. 

Address : 327  So.  Mill  St. 

Phone : DR  1-6103. 

School  child  attends : Riverview-St.  Josephs. 

Complaints : Children  have  too  far  to  walk,  too  short  time  for  lunch.  Every 
school  sOiould  have  advantage  of  hot  lunch  not  just  a chosen  few. 


Name : Charles  Ann  Steen. 

Address : 2019  N.  5th  St. 

Phone:  321-2573. 

School  child  attends : Riverview. 

Complaints;  My  sisters  need  hot  lunches  at  school  and  I am  very  concerned 
about  them.  Also,  my  children  will  be  go^g  to  school  someday  soon. 


Name:  Phyllis  Worley. 

Address:  249  N.  25th. 

Phone:  PI  2-5339. 

School  child  attends : Park,  Central  Jr. 

Complaints:  I believe  all  schools  should  have  hot  lunches.  If  one  school  has 
hot  lunches  all  schools  should  have. 


Name:  Julia  Blka. 

Address : 813  Lyons. 

Phone : FI  2-6453. 

School  child  attends : No  child. 

Complaints : I believe  all  children  should  have  hot  lunches.  Most  children  have 
too  far  to  walk  to  school  and  in  winter  it  is  too  cold  to  walk  back  and  forth 
to  school. 
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Name:  Betty  Ramirez.  :i 

Address : 316  South  Sth.  • 

Phone : 321-0788.  ] 

School  child  attends : Riverview.  | 

Complaints:  Yes.  Lunch  Program  should  be  implemented  in  all  Elementary  ) 

schools.  i 


Name : Fanella  Murphy.  ! 

Address  : 315  S.  Mill,  K.C.K.  ] 

Phone:  342-2692.  ) 

School  child  attends : Wyandott  and  Central  Jr. — Riverview.  j 

Complaints : All  schools  should  have  the  hot  lunch  program,  or  none  at  all.  | 

Especially  for  the  grade  school  children.^ And  they  spend  some  of  the  money  in  the  | 

South  End  of  town  as  well  as  the  Northeast  end.  1 


- \ j 

Name:  Maytha  Ziegenbody.  | 

Address : 1011  Ford  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  i 

Phone : 342-2812. 

School  child  attends : Whittier.  ! 

Complaints : The  children  need  hot  lunches  at  school.  ; 


Name : Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Davis.  | 

Address:  820  Ohio.  ! 

Phone;  FA  1-5540.  | 

School  child  attends : Lowell  School,  11th  Orville.  i 

Complaints : Jx>well  School  is  located  in  the  2nd  largest  poverty  area.  \ 

So,  therefore,  lunch  program  should  be  in  all  the  schools  located  in  the  Brag 
area.  j 


Name:  Alma  Cline. 

Address : 1242  Ray. 

Phone;  621-0092. 

School  child  attends : Prescott : 

Complaints : Hot  lunches  will  help  children  to  learn  more. 


Name : Esther  Alonzo. 

Address : 1244  Ray. 

Phone : 371-6238. 

School  child  attends  : Prescott. 

Complaints  : Children  need  hot  meals  at  noon.  Because  they  don’t  have  enough 
time  to  come  home  for  lunch. 


Name : Mary  A.  Robinson. 

Address : 1246  Ray. 

Phone:  621-6176. 

School  child  attends : Prescott. 

Complaints : Children  need  hot  lunch  because  they  don’t  have  enough  time  to 
walk  home  and  eat  lunch. 


Name:  Rita  Hussey. 

Address : 1238  Rav. 

Phone : 321-2265. 

School  child  attends  : Prescott. 

Complaints : Children  need  to  have  a good  hot  meal  at  noon.  This  project  is  so 
far  by  the  time  they  walk  home  they  don’t  have  time  for  a good  lunch. 


Name : Claudette  Edwards. 

Address : 358  So.  13th  Street. 

School  child  attends  : Prescott. 

Complaints : The  children  needs  a hot  lunch  program. 
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Name:  Louise  Harris. 

Address : 362  S.  13th  St. 

Phono:  621-6997. 

School  child  attends : Prescott  Alcott. 

Complaints  : The  children  need  to  have  hot  lunches.  Maybe  they  can  learn  more 
and  do  better  in  their  class  and  etc. 


Name : Zemia  M.  Dillon. 

Address  : 364  So.  13th  St. 

School  child  attends  : Prescott  & Alcott. 
Complaints  : We  need  hot  lunch  for  the  children. 


Name : Mrs.  Robert  Colston. 

Address  : 360  So.  13th  St. 

Phone:  None. 

School  child  attends : Prescott. 

Complaints  : The  children  needs  hot  lunches. 


Name : John  Zumwalt. 

Address  : 2610  W.  42nd  Apt  6. 

Phone : 722-0448. 

School  child  attends  : NIA. 

Complaints:  The  present  Board  of  Education  does  not  appear  committed  to 
placing  hot  lunches  for  hungry  children  at  the  top  of  their  priority  list  of  District 
No.  500  needs. 


Name:  Renna  Sterling. 

Address  ; 1707  North  7th. 

Phone : 342-7766. 

Complaints : I would  like  to  see  hot  lunches  offered  within  the  schools : Due 
to  the  fact  there  are  many  working  parents  who  must  work,  barely  able  to  sup- 
port their  children.  The  children  are  rushed  off  to  school,  expected  to  pay  atten- 
tion and  to  learn,  with  groaning  stomaches.  Let’s  be  able  to  at  least  say  we  gave 
these  children  a chance. 


Name : Adah  J.  Washington. 

Address  : 2400  N.  7th  St. 

Phone:  FA  1-1754. 

School  child  attends  : Dunbar  North. 

Complaints  : Give  children  free  milk.  A hot  lunch  program ; it  should  be. 


Name : Earl  Mayberry. 

Address : 810  Quindaro. 

Phone : 342-0425. 

Complaints : I firmly  believe  that  every  child  should  have  a hot  lunch. 

t 

Name:  William  Young. 

School  child  attends : Lowell. 

Complaints : What  is  cost  per  child.  Why  don't  Lowell  school  have  it. 


Name : Ernestine  L.  Hill. 

Address : 2637  Farrow. 

Phone : F12-9589. 

School  child  attends : Quindaro. 

Complaints : No  hot  lunch  program,  no  kitchen  facilities. 


Name:  Cynthia  Kaye  Fortune. 

Address ; 3117  Coronado  Road. 

Phone  342-5577. 

School  child  attends : Not  of  school  age. 

Complaints : I believe  all  school-aged  children  should  receive  a hot  lunch  every 
day  of  the  school  year.  I believe  kitchen  facilities  and  lunch  room  facilities  can, 
and  should  be  provided  in  all  Kansas  City,  Kansas  schools. 
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Name : Clyde  Officer. 

Address : 4007  Thompson. 

Phone:  RA  2-3851. 

Complaints : By  working  in  the  community  for  a number  of  years,  there  have 
been  many  target  area  youth  that  go  without  hot  lunches  or  no  lunch  at  all.  My 
complaint  is,  why  isn’t  our  school  system  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas  responsible 
to  seeing  that  the  conditions  are  so  that — all  youth  have  a opportunity  to  gain 
as  much  knowledge  as  possible?- it  stands  to  reason,  if  the  youth  are  not  get- 
ting enough  to  eat,  they  will  not  be  able  to  give  their  full  attention  to  what 
is  being  taught. 


Name:  Russel  S.  Biederman. 

Address  : 10317  Maple  IPKs  66207. 

Phone : 648-7883. 

School  child  attends:  None. 

Complaints : I feel  there  is  no  reason  on  the  delaying  on  the  “Hot  Lunch” 
program.  Please  this  program  should  be  the  first  action  f to,  be  taken. 

Thank  you.  ' . . 

Russel  S.  Biederman. 


Name:  Jime  E.  Howser. 

Address  : 2024  W.  46th  A ve.,  K.C.Ks. 

Phone : 362-9484. 

School  child  attends : Rosedale.  - . , 

Complaints:  No  money  to  buy  lunches  with.  How  caii  some. get  free  lunches 
and  others  can’t  especially  if  they  can’t  afford  them. 


Name : Bvalynn  Wynn. 

Address : 1184  Hilltop. 

Phone:  342-1691. 

Complaints : Some  children  have  too  far  to  walk  to  school.  Their  parents  aren’t 
able  to  send  lunch  so  maybe  they  walk  home  to  fix  there  own.  Therefore,  hot 
lunches  should  be  in  all  public  grade  schools. 


Name : Rita  Douglas. 

Address : 1238  Rowland. 

Phone:  371-2578. 

School  child  attends:  Hawthorne. 

Complaints:  There  is  no  store  close  enough  for  my  kids  to  purchase  lunch, 
when  they  do  not  carry  lunch  from  home. 


Name : John  Edwards. 

Address : 1707  N.  7th. 

Phone : 342-7766. 

Complaints:  Some  children  do  not  receive  proper  nourishment  at  home  there- 
fore I feel  that  maybe  these  hot  lunches  will  be  of  a great  benefit  to  the  children. 


Name : Tommie  Bailey. 

Address:  1121  Chelsea. 

Phone : 621-3491. 

School  child  attends : Hawthorne. 

Complaints:  No  facilities  for  hot  lunches.  The  schools. that  does  have  lunches 
does  not  send  menus  home  to  parent. 


Name : Almerisa  Betts. 

Address : 3423  N.  49th  Dr. 

Phone : AT  76905. 

Complaints:  The  parents  should  know  ahead  wh‘at  the  menus  will  be  so  that 
they  will  not  duplicate  the  meals  at  dinner.  Also  Quindaro  school  does  not  have 
hot  lunch  but  Vernon  does  and  they  are  only  a block  apart.  The  children  at  Quin- 
daro feel  left  out.  I feel  that  all  children  should^  have  a hot  lunch  to  further  his 
learning.  \ ‘ 
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Name ; T.  Maurice  Jordan. 

Address : 2713  Rowland. 

Phone : AT  1-0319. 

School  child  attends : Parker  Elementary,  N.  33rd  «&  Haskell  & Riverview  Ele- 
mentary, S.  7th  & Pacific. 

Complaints : No  hot  lunch. 


Mabch  15,  1971. 

De.\r  Senator  McGovern  : The  following  organizations  and  individual.s  have 
mailed  written  testimony  to  me.  This  was  done  in  order  to  get  it  to  you  on  time 
for  the  Hearing.  Please  excuse  me  for  opening  your  mail. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Hebberger.  . 
Shmmiee  J\fi8Si07i^  KanL 

1.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Shawnee  Mission — Mrs.  Rose  Grimm.  Pi-es..  ' 

2.  Church  Women- United,  Shawnee  Mission  Council — Mrs,  .M^  V.  Macoubrie, 

Pres. 

3. . The  Church  Without  Walls — James  B.  Lowe,  Clerk  of  Session 

4.  Mrs.  Virginia  Ann;  Stuhr— rShawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

5.  Mr.  & Mrs.  William  R.  Hebberger— Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

6.  Mrs.  Joe  Anne  Miller — Shawnee  Mission.  Kansas 

7.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Walz — Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

8.  Unknown  (addreesed  to  you)  Olathe,  Kansas 

9.  Mrs.  Glenn  Brussell — Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

10.  K.C.  Ks.  Legal  Defense  Comm.,  Inc. — Mrs.  Carol  Leverett,  Acting  Cli. 

11.  Mrs.  Hehfy  M.  Hals  ted — Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

12.  Mrs.  Ada  Townsend-r-Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

13.  Shawnee  Mission. Uni tamn  Women — Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

14.  Shawnee  Mission  Un tar ian  Society 


March  9,  1971. 

Dear  Sir  : I feel  that  the  failure  of  31*  elementary  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas to  serve  a noon,  meal  is  indeed  a crisis.  I understand  approximately  2,100 
children  from  poverty  homes  are  among  the  14,000  children  deprived  of  lunch  at 
school. 

Since  the  Children’s  Food  Service  Act  of  1970  requires  that  all  needy  chHdren 
receive  lunch  at  school  it  seems  that  there  must  be  a way  to  force  thia  issue. . 

Hungry  children  do  not  learn  and  education  is  vital  to  our  national . well  be- 
ing— so  we  must  feed  these  children. 

Please  do  your  best  for  them. 

Sincerely, 


Sara  J.  OLso?r. 


March  15,  1971. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  . . 

Chairman, 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
Dear  Senator  McGovern  : As  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Kansas  and  neighbors 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansans,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  principal  of  feeding  hungry 
children  through  a lunch  program  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Kristine  Lehr. 

Chairman,  Shawnee  Missioyi  U7iitarian  Women. 


Shawnee  Mission  Unitarian  Society, 

Overland  Parle,  Kans.,  March  IS,  Id'll. 

Hon.  George  McGovern, 

TJ.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  H.C, 

Dear  Senator  McGovern  : You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  making  it  possible 
for  States  to  provide  school  lunches  for  children.  Our  aflluent  society  does  not 
seem  to  be  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  many  children,  especially  here  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  such  a lunch  is  the  main  meal  of  the  day  for  them. 
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To  me  it  is  most  regrettable  that  here  in  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  matching  fiincls 
liave  not  been  applied  for.  Fortunately,  responsible  citizens  here  are  .seeking  to 
correct  this  oversight.  If  these  concerned  citizens  are  not  successful  those  wlio 
suffer  will  be  children. 

Once  again,  congratulations  for  your  .splendid  work  in  creating  a National 
Lunch  Act. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Franklin  P.  Smith. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  7.977. 

Senator  George  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Congressional  Committee  on  'Nutrition  and  Human  ^eeds 
Dear  Senator:  l am  glad  that  you  are  investigating  the  lack  of  school  lunches 
in  our  inner  City  Schools. 

Serving  as  President  of  our  Neighborhood  Council,  I have  heard  these  state- 
ments from  different  parents:  (a)  their  children  walking  to  school  was  entirely 
too  far;  (b)  that  they  don’t  even  like  for  the  youngsters  to  eat  lunch  at  school. 
Some  of  these  parents  work  and  don’t  have  any  other  choice.  Therefore,  these 
children  suffer  for  the  lack  of  attention  and  human  needs.  The  winters  here  are 
very  cold.  Please  help  us  to  get  lunches  in  our  schools. 

Thank  you,  Senator  McGovern. 

Georgia  Goodmond,  President, 
OMo-Ella^^pUttog  Neighborhood  Counci t. 


March  10,  1971. 


To  Senator  Bob  Dole,  Senator  Hillman,  and  Senator  George  McGovern 

Gentlemen  : Members  of  the  Mid-Town  Welfare  Bights  Council  of  Kairsas 
City,  Kansas  have  been  cooperating  with  the  City-Wide  Ta.sk  Force  for  school 
lunches,  almost  since  its  inception. 

iWe  all  know  very  well  the  great  need  for  the.se  .school  lunches  for  the  children 
on  welfare,  due  to  the  inadequacies  of  our  welfare  allotments.  Some  of  our  larger 
families,  especially,  find  it  impossible  to  furnish  their  youngsters  with  more  than 
the  most  meager  sort  of  lunches,  either  to  carry  wdth  them  to  .school,  if  they  live 
too  far  to  come  home  at  noon,  or  to  serve  them  at  home.  Nourishing,  balanced 
meals  are  an  impossibility  at  any  time  in  most  cases. 

Our  group  will  continue  to  work  with  this  Task  Force  until  all  our  schools  are 
able  to  serve  every  student  who  needs  one,  a nourishing  lunch. 

Respectfully, 


Mrs.  Axtrella  Madden. 
Vice-Chairman,  Mid-Town  Welfare  Rights. 

and  member  assembled  Virginia  CcUfarr. 


MEirBER  Welfare  Rights 
Helen  Kloster,  31  No.  Ferrie  St. 

Adolph  Klost^,  31  No.  Ferre 
Aaron  Boykins,  1243  Barnett 
Bertha  Cade,  3305  Wood  ; 

Martin  H.  Probst,  826  So.  10th  St. 

Dora  Caleston 

Mrs.  Mary  Meyer,  2511  Everett 
Mrs.  J.  Lopey,  216  N.  16th  St. 


School  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Rose, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  12. 1971. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  Schbol  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Rose,  a Catholic,  Title  I,  Model  Cities  Neigh- 
borhood School,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  poverty  area  of  Northeast  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  serves  children  of  lower  income  families.  Of  the  present  en- 
rollment of  168  students,  30%  are  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance. 

Realizing  that  many  of  our  children  were  coming  to  school  each  day  without 
the  proper  nourishment,  and  aware  of  the  relationship  of  a well-balanced  diet  and 
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normal  performance,  we  initiated  a luncU  program  in  October,  19G9.  Through 
the  generosity  of  many  friends,  our  church  resources,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  School  Lunch  Department  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  we  were  able  to  serve  a 
reduced  price  hot  lunch. 

The  effects  of  this  noon  lunch  were  -immediate.  Teachers  recognized  a notice- 
able change  in  student  behavior  in  regard  to  interest  and  study  habits.  Many 
children  were  able  to  respond  in  class  and  experience  academic  success  for  the 
first  time. 

After  the  first  year  of  our  lunch  program,  we  could  see  achievement  testing 
scores  showing  significant  improvement  throughout  the  entire  school.  In  one 
instance,  students  in  Grade  5 made  an  average  gain  of  two  grade  levels  in 
reading. 

The  teachers  at  Our  Lady  and  St.  Rose  School  unanimously  support  our  lunch 
and  break;fast  programs  and  believe  that  these  two  meals  contribute  to  the  in- 
creased educational  success  of  our  students. 

Sister  Mary  Timothy  Horan, 

Princlpah 


Kansas  City,  Kan.,  March  It,  Z.97i. 


Dear  Senator  McGovern  : 1 am  deeply  concerned  about  the  hot  lunch  program 
in  the  schools  in  our  city. 

The  children  in  our  neighborhood  must  walk  nine  blocks  to  school  and  have 
approximately  5 or  10  minutes  to  eat  before  they  return  at  lunch  time. 

The  families  in  our  neighborhood  are  mostly  of  low  and  middle  class  incomes 
where  most  of  the  time  both  mother  and  father  must  work.  This  leaves  them  a 
choice  of  sending  cold  sandwiches  or  having  their  children  come  home  to  empty 


liou.^es. 

If  Type  A limches  were  available  in  the  schools  all  of  our  children  would  bene- 
fit. A liungry  child  cannot  learn  and  it  cannot  always  be  the  result  of  slow  learn- 
ing or  fatigue,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  true.  . 

Please  help  us  to  help  our  children  by  providing  hot  lunches  at  school  daily. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Victoria  Davis. 


Hot  Lunch 


I would  like  to  receive  hot  lunch  because  I am  financial  unable  to  give  them 
lunch  as  they  should  have. 


Mrs.  Pickens. 


t. 


Mark  Twain  School, 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 


Dear  Senator  : I think  the  hot  lunch  prograna  is  a necessity  for  the  children 
of  Wyundotte  County  Schools,  in  fact  all  Kansas  Schools  that  do  not  have  the 
program.  Its  not  that  all  people  want  free  lunches,  we  just  want  cafeterias  or 
lunch  rooms  for  our  children,  so  they  donT  have  to  be  out  in  the  weather. 

Thi.s  causes  very  much  illness  and  much  absenteeism  from  the  schools.  Where  if 
we  had  the  cafeterias  with  hot  lunches  and  a balanced  nutritional  diet  we  would 
have  less  of  this. 

Also  I think  if  a child  does  need  a hot  lunch  and  can't  afford  it.  There  is 
enough  i>eople  paying  taxes  that  a child  could  have  a hot  lunch*  at  reduced  ratei; 
so  they  can  study  better  and  not  on  an  empty  stomach.  I know  tliis  will  benefit 
many  children  in  our  county.  Lets  really  try  for  the  lunch  rooms.  Even  if  the 
children  have  to  take  sack  lunches,  its  better  than  them  being  out  in  the  weather 
all  the  time.  I think  it  will  help  parents  also.  As  I for  one  would  be  willing  to 
lielp  in  the  lunch  room  duty  at  any  time  and  I think  any  mother  would  be  glad 
to  lielj)  this  cause  also. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer. 


Senator  Bob  Dole,  Senator  Hillman,  Senator  George  McGovern 
I as  a motlier  would  like  to  see  all  our  children  in  our  schools  have  hot  lunches. 
I do  not  like  for  my  children  or  any  child  to  walk  home  some  time  in  rain  &. 
snow  to  eat  a lunch  in  ten  min  then  run  back  to  school. 
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I for  one  would  pay  all  of  my  children  lunches.  I feel  that  we  can  get  you  to 
talk  & think  this  over. 

Tours  truly, 


Mbs.  R,  O.  Gerloff. 


Central  United  Methodist, 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

It  is  extremely  painful  to  come  into  con  tact,  with  Children  who  are  hungry. 
Especially  in  a country  that  produces  such  a great  quantity  of  food  stuff,  & spe- 
cifically in  the  center  wheat  country.  Our  little  church  tries  to  feed  snacks  at 
our  study  hall  in  the  afternoon  to  children  who  have  not  eaten  all  day.  However 
there  are  to  many  & we  are  to  small. 


B.  J.  Hamille,  Pastor. 


Kansas  Citi:.  Kans. 

Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs  : As  a program  director  for  Salvation  Army  and  on  stiiff  of  four 
other  drop-in  centers,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  the  lack  of  nutrition 
and,  in  some  cases,  not  eating  at  all.  It’s  iny  opinion  that  the  lack  of  a hot  lunch 
program  in  District  500  is  a grave  injustice  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  conmiunity 
and  their  children,  and  it’s  high  time  this  problem  i.s  corrected  inimedintely. 
Respectfully  yours, ' 

Richard  Armisser. 


Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition 

, I am  a mother  of  5 children  in  Armourdale  1200  Custer,  I have  3 children  in 
John  Fiske  in  which  does  not  have  hot  lunch  progi^ams.  When  I have  to  go  to 
doctor  or  personal  business  it  is  very  essential  that  my  children  have  hot  lunches 
It  will  benefit  me  and  my  children  if  they  have  hot  lunches  because  we  are  on 
welfare  and  it  would  help  us  out  alot. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Harper. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  S,  .7.971., 
Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need.s, 

Washhigton 


Dear  Sirs  : I would  like  to  have  hot  lunches  in  school,  for  a good  lunch  for 
the  Kids  should  have  a good  lunch  and  have  a good  meal  like  the  other  schools 
have. 

My  school  is  John  Fiske  School. 

Sincerely  your.s. 


James  Street. 


Kansas  City,,  Kans.,  March  11,  1971. 

Dear  Father  McGlinn  : I-feel  that  all  schools  should  have. access  to  the  hot 
lunches,  especiaUy  those  where  there  are  so  many  low-income  families  within 
their  district.  I believe  Riverview  School  should  be  one  of  the  first  schools  to 
be  included  because  of  the  large  number  of  low-income,  people^  also,  the  largest 
families.  These  children  have  too  far  to  go  back  and  forth  to  school,  then  not 
have  an  adequate  lunch  when  they  do  get  there. 

Sincerely,  . ‘ , 

‘ . . .Mrs.  Neva  Gunn.' 


Dear  Father  McGlinn:  I feel  that.it  is  necessary  and  mandatory  that  the 
school  board  of  Kansas  along  with  the  associated  governments  develop  a pro 
rata  hot  lunch  program  for  Riverview  grade  school  for  the  following  reasons : 
the  majority  of  the  people  that  would  be  associated  with  this  program  more 
than  likely  do. not  have  an  adequate  diet. 


Dear  Senators  Hillman.  Dole,  and  McGovern  : Recently  I have  been  informed 
that  there  are  several  grade  schools  in  this  area  that  do  not  furnish  hot  lunches 
or  even  provide  a place  for  them  to  eat  lunches  that  they  would  bring  from  home. 
I was  very  surprised.  Because  in  aU  my  school  years  I never  attended  a school 
that  didn’t  provide  these  facilities.  And  I was  raised  in  Southern  California, 
where  the  weather  is  nice. 
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I was  in  a friends  home  the  other  day  when  her  children  came  home  for  lunch 
dripping  wet  and  cold.  They  had  walked  9 blocks  in  the  rain  and  30  degree 
weather. 

Considering  the  danger  of  illness  to  these  children,  I fully  believe  the  little 
financial  strain  would  be  well  worth  it. 

One  of  tlie  elements  of  the  decision  for  these  lunches  when  I was  a child  was 
the  clanger  to  children  on  the  streets.  Times  aren*t  any  better.  And  our  children 
are  due  all  the  protection  that  was  rendered  to  me. 

I don’t  think  there  is  anything  more  important  than  the.se  kids,  who  will 
be  the  future  of  K.C.K. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the  matter. 

Cordially, 


Beverly  Ward. 


Mark  Twain  Elementary. 

Senator  McGovern  : Hot  lunches  at  school  is  very  nice  especially  when  its  cold. 
Then  you  don’t  have  to  walk  home  in  the  cold.  Out  in  the  country  schools  at  lower 
elementary  school,  a little  school  house  with  four  rooms,  kindergarten  through 
fourth,  we  had  a lady  who  fixed  our  lunches  and  drove  out.  And  when  she  got  there 
we  lined  up,  jwiid  her,  and  took  our  tray  to  our  seats.  When  we  finished  we  take 
oiir  trays  to  her  and  help  her  load  them  in  her  truck.  If  a country  school  can 
do  that,  I don’t  see  why  the  city  schools  are  not  able  to  do  the  .same  thing.  It. 
would  not  only  help  my  brother  and  sisters  but  mothers  and  fathers  also.  It 
would  even  help  other  families  just  as  well. 

Maryln  Young. 


Shawnee  Mission. 
Kansas,  March  Jo,  197J. 


V. 
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Ada  Townsend 

NEEDELCRAFT  INSTRUCTION 


Senator  George  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  'Nutrition  and  Human  Keeds  . 

Dear  Senator:  It  is  my  hope  that  the  commendable  work  of  your  committee 
will  result  in  full  advantage  of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  It  is  a sad  commentary  on 
our  disordered  priorities  that  in  this  country  of  surfeit  and  surplus  any  child 
should  grow"  malnourished  and  unable  to  realize  therefore  his  full  potential.  It  is 
especially  distressing  that  those  most  in  need  are  so  often  those  adversely 
affected. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ada  E.  Townsend. 


Mrs.  Henry  Halsted, 
Overland  J^arlc,  Kans.,  March  Vf,  1971, 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I sincerely. urge  that  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  & Hunger  do  everything  possible  & implement  a hot  lunch  program 
in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  schools. 

Sincerely, 

Carol  Halsted. 


League  of  Women  Voters  of  Shawnee  Mission, 
Affitjated  With  the  League  of  W'omen  Voters  of. The  United  States, 

Leatvood,  Ka7is,,  March  6,  1971. 

Senator  George  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
Dear  Senator  McGovern  : The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Shawmee  Mission 
commends  your  committee  in  its  support  of  existing  legislation  as  you  conduct 
the  hearing  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  concerning  the  provision  of  school  lunches 
for  economically  disadvantaged  children. 

As  you  know,  it  is  the  national  position  of  our  League  that  hungry  children 
should  be  fed,  and  we  are  particularly  interested  in  having  whatever  assistance 
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is  necessary  rendered  to  oui’  neighboring  city  to  guarantee  implementation  of  the 
school  lunch  program  to  benefit  hungry  children  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  the  supportive  service  you  are  lending  the  community. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Dudley  H.  Gkimm,  President, 


Shawis^ee  Mission,  Kans.,  March  11,  1971. 

Senator  George  McGovern, 

Senate  Hearing,  School  Lunch  Program, 

Kansas  Citi/i  Kans. 


Dear  Senator  McGovern  : I feel  very  strongly  that  those  children  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  lunch,  or  who  come  from  homes  where  food  is  a scarcity, 
should  be  furnished  a lunch  at  school  under  the  school  lunch  program. 

1 know  from  personal  experience  in  working  with  children  from  the  inner  city 
areas  of  our  community  that  this  may  be  the  only  decent  meal  the  child  may  have 
during  the  day.  Hungry  and  poorly  fed  children  make  poor  students. 

Yours  truly. 


Frances  Macoubrie. 

President,  Ghirrch  Womm  United  ShatV7iec  Missioii  Council. 


The  Church  Without  Walls, 
Shaionee  Mission,  Ka^is.,  March  U/,  1971. 

'Hon.  George  McGovern. 

Chairman,  Select  Co^nmittee  on  Nutritio7i  and  Human  'Needs, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C, 


Dear  Senator  McGovern  : On  behalf  of  The  Church  Without  Walls,  an  experi- 
mental issue-oriented  church,  and  certainly  concerned  with  human  needs,  we 
commend  you  and  your  committee  for  bringing  the  Semite  Sub-committee  hear- 
ings to  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

. We  are  aware  that  Congress  has  enacted  Public  Daw  91-248,  which  makes 
federal'  funds  available  for  School  Lunch  Programs,  when  State  matching  funds 
are  made  available.  In  the  case  of  Kansas,  $313,647  is  needed  for  the  1972  fiscal 
year,  and  the  failure  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  to  approiiriaJte  tliese  funds  may 
mean  the  loss  of  $2,613,723  in  federal  money,  for  the  School  Lunch  Program.  We 
understand  that  Governor  Robert  Docking  through  his  Budget  Planners,  has  not 
requested  the  necessary  State  m'afxjhing  funds. 

We  are  genuinely  concerned  by  the  Inability  or  unwillingness  of  many  state 
and  local  officials  to  deal  with  -these  basic  human  needs,  such  as  the  proiblem 
of  hunger.  By  holding  your  committee  hearings  at  the  grass  roots  level,  you  are 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  tliousands  of  children 
are  hungry.  We  see  the  hot  lunch  program  as  a very  high  priority  item,  but  state 
and  local  politicians,  who  often  seem  more  dedicated  to  perpetuating  themselves 
in  office  than  in  dealing  with  human  needs,  apparently  do  no  t.. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  inaction  of  the  local  i^hool  iboard  as  well  as 
the  removal  by  Governor  Docking  of  the  State  matching  funds  from  his  budget. 
Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  action  you  could  take  during  your  trip  to  Kansas 
would  be  to  privately  or  publicly  suggest  and  .persuade  Governor  Docking  that 
he  send  an  appropriation  request  to  the  Kansas  legislature  asking  for  the 
required  $313.^7  so  that  the  matching  Federal  Funds  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  will  not  be  lost 
Your  consideration  of  this  request  will  be  appreciated: 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


James  B.  Lowe, 
Clerk  of  Session. 


Overland  Park,  Kans.,  March  10,  1971, 

Senator  George  McGovern, 

U,S.  Senate, 

Washiiigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  : I certainly  hope  that  the  “School  Lunch  Program’ ' will  soon 
become  a reality  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  School  System  ! 
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1 have  some  personal  experience  with  this  as  I have  served  as  Director  of 
a Saturday  morning  'i’utoring  Center  siDonsored  by  “CROSS-LINKS’'  for  tliree 
years. 

The  children  at  this  center  attend  Major  Hudson  School.  One  family  of  four 
children  come  regularly.  I have  visited  in  their  home  and  have  had  them  in  my 
home  on  one  occasion  and  we  have  taken  them  on  several  field  trips.  The  family 
is  on  welfare  . . . the  father  Was  burned  to  death  several  years  ago.  These 
children  have  told  me  they  have  milk  once  a 'iceeh  at  home.  They  drank  one 
gallon  for  lunvjl:  at  ihy  home  along  with  3 hamburgers,  cookies  and  ice  cream. 
They  were  starved!!  Their  skin  hsis  an  unhealthy  look  and  they  have  had 
continuous  cold.s  this  school  year. 

A hot  lunch  pro^am-  at  school  would  give  these  children  nourishment  they  need 
to  be  able  to  learn.  A hungry,  vitamin  starved  child  cannot . continue  to  be 
enthusiastic  and  alert  in  school.  It  takes  no  medical  degree  to  figure  that  out! 

Now  ...  I invite  you  to  visit  the  schools  in  Johnson  County  and  see  how*  much 
footl  is  throwm  out  each  day  . . .by  children  wdio  can  afford  school  lunches  and 
have  good  diets  provided  at  home.  Or  . . . ask  some  of  the  w^orkers  at.  these 
schools. 

The  garbage  in  one  day  w^ould  feed  most  of  the  undei’privileged  children  in  the 
Major  Hudson  school  for  one  week.  These  schools  receive  government . com- 
modities top.  If.  tjie  government  must  cut  costs,  it  certainly  could  be  in  these  afilu- 
ent  areas  (aJid  l live  here  and  pay  the  high  taxes  too)  and  the  monies  given  to 
establish  the  school  lunch  program  in  areas  wdiere  the  children  really  need  it. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

Sincerely,  ’ 


Evelyx  Walz. 


OvicKLAXD  Pauk,  Kans.,  Movch  12,  I9yj, 

Senator  George  McGovern, 

Vhainnhn,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  NntriUo^i  and  Unman  yceda. 


Dear  Senator  McGovern  : I support  a lunch  program,  but  not  necessarily  a 
“hot  lunch”  program  for  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  School  system.  Many  of  the 
children  come  from  homes  where  food  is  insufficient  and  have  working  parents 
so  that  going  home  for  lunch  is  no  solution  for  a hungry  child.  A *‘cold”  lunch 
would  be  better  than  no  lunch  at  all. 

In  affluent  Johnson  County  just  to  the  south  of  the  K.C.  Kans.  district,  we  have 
hot  lunch  programs  in  all  the  schools,  thanks  to  federal  subsidies,  even  though 
many  schools  have  no  kitchen  facilities.  Surely  the  same  can  be  done  for  those 
in  real  need. 

. A^ery  truly  yours, 


AIrS.  GeINN  B RUSSELL. 


Joe  Anne  Miller, 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.,  March  9,  1971. 

Hon.  George  AIcGovern, 

Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nntriiio^i  and  Unman  Kecds. 

Dear  Senator  AIcGovern  : I think  that  providing  lunch  for  needy  school  chil- 
dren is  a wonderfuf  idea  and  should  be  practiced  throughout  the  United  States 
and  certainly  in  my  own  state  of  Kansas.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  keep  w^atch  over  this  program  since  some  .state.s  and  soliool 
districts  can’t  or  won’t  practice  it. 

A friend  of  mine,  who  grew  up  in  France,  received  lunch  at  school,  free,  be- 
cause her  family  w’’as  poor,  and  that  was  35-^0  years  ago  and  it  is  still  being  done 
in  France.  Once  again  our  “advanced”  society  shrinks  in  the  ranks  of  doing  deeds 
purely  for  human  betterment  or  even  necessity. 

I lim  so  thankful  that  your  committee  is  in  Kansas  City  and  I support  the 
])rinciple  and  practice  of  serving  free  lunch  to  children  in  need  of  it. 

Respectfully, 
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Mrs.  John  AIiller. 


Law  Office, 
William  R.  Hebberger, 
Kamas  OitVy  Mo.,  March  11, 1971. 


Senator  George  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  ’Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
Washington,  D.C. 


My  Dear  Senator  : As  proponents  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  my  wife 
and  I feel  very  strongly  that  all  school  children,  particularly  in  the  school 
district  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  not  only  need  to  have  lunch  served  to  them, 
but  that  this  is  their  right  by  law. 

The  liXTO  amendments  to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  guidelines  that 
have  been  set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  seem  to  have  erased,  at  least 
in  our  minds,  all  of  the  stumbling  blocks  for  getting  children  fed  except  one. 
This  being  that  a school  district  must  volunteer  to  ptarticipate  In  the  program. 
It  would  seem  to  us  that  children  cannot  possibly  function  properly  on  empty 
stomachs  in  an  educational  situation.  For  many  of  the  children  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  the  school  lunch  may  be  the  only  nutritional  meal  they  consume  during 
the  day,  and  we  feel  that  if  this  program  is  not  carried  out,  our  tax  dollars  are 
not  being  properly  used. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Hebberger. 


Overland  Park,  Kans.,  March  11, 1971. 

Hon.  George  McGovern, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib  : Many  of  us  in  the  Kansas  City  area  are  distressed  about  the  lack 
of  school  lunches  for  the  economically  disadvantaged  children  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

May  we  urge  you  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  see  that  the  federal  law  is 
enforced;  ^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Stuhr. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  11, 1971. 

Senators  Dole,  McGovern  and  Bellman, 

Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hunia/n  Needs. 

Gentlemen  : I write  regarding  the  hearings  to  be  held  March  15,  li>71  in 
K.C;.  Ks.  regarding  school  lunches,  and  would  like  my  comments  to  be  in  the 
report. 

First — Children  should  eat  at  home.  Schools  should  be  nearby  so  children  could 
walk  to  schools,  not  use  busses,  and  could  return  home  for  lunch.  Children 
riding  busses  and  eating  at  school  get  little  exercise,  put  in  a day  longer  than 
grownups,  do  not  get  to  brush  their  teeth  after  lunch,  do  not  get  to  rest  a few 
minutes  at  home,  have  to  use  public  toilets,  etc.,  many  hours  of  the  day.  Every 
problem  the  government  butts  in  to  solve  creates  more  expense  and  problems. 
We  do  not  need  busses,  elaborate  lunch  programs  and  government  investigations. 

Second — Please  make  parents  responsible  for  raising  their  children.  If  parents 
want  children,  they  should  provide  for  them,  or  else  not  have  them.  The  govern- 
ment seems  to  approve  of  parents  not  working  or  helping  their  children. 

I believe  today  children  need  more  exposure  to  the  home  and  parents.  You 
seem  to  be  behind  any  program  that  keep  children  hopping  around  and  away 
from  home.  I also  think  the  elementary  school  day  is  too  long.  Think  how  you 
would  hate  to  sit  on  hard  seats  all  day  listening  to  a preacher  5 days  per  week. 
You  would  get  restless  or  drowsy  and  learn  little.  You  would  welcome  a chance 
to  stroll  home  at  lunch,  see  mom,  eat,  freshen  up  and  go  back.  Mothers  can 
walk  with  children  to  school.  Don't  work  against  good  simple  logic  and  family 
life  no  matter  how  a few  dead  beats  and  dogooders  yell. 

Thanks. 


William  R.  West. 


Kajvsas  City,  Kansas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  easier  for  some  one  else  to  feed  our  child 
or  children,  but  this  is  a family  responsibility — not  the  taxiKiyers — ^there  are 
exceptions  in  all  cases  but  these  exceptions  have  always  been  taieu  into  consider- 
ation and  will  be  now  and  in  the  future. 

Elmer  M.  Swengel. 


Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Dear  Father  McGlinn  : As  a concerned  citizen  I am  very  interested  in  the 
hot  Lunch  program.  I think  it  is  a very  good  effort  on  your  part  to  pursue  this 
issue.  There  are  some  children  that  don't  know  what  a hot  lunch  is,  there 
parents  work  all  the  time  or  they  don't  have  the  money  to  provide  a hot  lunch 
for  their  children.  Another  thing  if  the  board  of  Education  can't  provide  the 
hot  lunch  for  all  children  don't  have  it  for  any  of  them.  There  are  poor  children 
all  over  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Thank  you. 

Tonilla  Murphy. 


March  8.  1071. 

Dear  Father  McGlinn:  I definitely  think  the'children  at  Riverview  School 
should  have  a Lunch  Program,  as  they  have  about  5^  blocks  to  go  to  school 
which  isn't  too  far  but  where  we  live  they  have  to  climb  a steep  hill  to  get  to 
school.  And  in  the  winter  time  It's  bad  because  they  no  sfOoner  get  to  school, 
when  they  have  to  return  back.  My  children  sometimes  just  grab  their  luncheon 
and  run. 

It  bad  too  because  some  children,  have  to  go  to  school  as  early  as  15  til  8 
next  bunch  at  8 :00  a.m.  and  next  bunch  at  9 :00  and  lunch  two  of  these  bunches 
come  home  to  eat  lunch  at  11 :30,  the  9:00  come  home  at  12:00.  So  you  can  see 
what  we  parents  have  to  .put  up.  The  kids  don't  have  enough  time  too  have 
lunch  plus  waiting  for  the  next  bunch  of  kids  too  come  home. 

And  I have  9 chUdren  8 in  school,  3 get  the  lunch  program  at  Jr.  and  Sr. 
High  Schools  but  that  leaves  me  with  5 others  to  feed  and  I'm  not  financial 
situated. 

AIrs.  Socuro  Ramuez. 


Dear  Father  McGlinn:  I think  the  children  at  Riverview  should  have  a free 
lunch  program  because  when  they  come  home  for  lunch  they  don't  have  enough 
time  to  eat  cause  they  have  at  least  5 blocks  to  walk,  Beside.s  I can't  be  going  to 
the  .store  to  be  getting  them  something  to  eat  cause  I don't  have  a car  or  that 
much  money. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter. 


1.  They  have  a distance  to  walk  in  the  Winter  time. 

2.  5 blocks. 

3.  yo  hour  for  lunch. 

Angelina  HER^rAN. 


March  8,  1971. 

Dear  Father  McGlinn  : To  mine  concern.:  Riverview'  school  Do  need  Lunch 
program,  Because  my  Kids  had  to  walk  home  for  lunch  on  sometimes  real  bad 
wreath er,  and  sometime.s  they  hardly  eat  cause  they, .have  to  run  back  to  school. 
Sincerely, 

• Mrs.  G.  C.  Hernandez. 


Kansa#City,  Kans.,  Hlarc/i  9,  1911. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern  : My  children  and  I live  nine  blocks  from  the  nearest 
school.  This  makes  the  possibility  of  nutrition  lunches  quite  impossible. 

Either  my  children  have  to  take  cold  sandwiches  to  school  because  of  bad 
weather  or  my  job  keeping  me  away  from  home  at  noon ; or  when  they  are 
able  to  come  home,  they  only  have  time  for  a bite  or  two  before  they  start  back 
to  school  so  they  won't  be  late. 
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If  Type  A lunches  could  be  served  in  the  schools,  it  would  be  a .ereat  step 
t'orwunl  toward  good  health  and  a better  education  for  the  children. 

Please  consider  our  plea  and  help  us  to  achieve  this  goal  soon. 

Sincerely, 

Almeda  Kogeiis. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  iS,  ///77. 
Senate  Commission  on  Nltkition  and  Human  Needs, 

Waahwoton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I’m  a sophomore  in  high  school.  AVlien  I was  in  grade  s<-iiooi  we 
never  had  hot  lunches,  it  was  pretty  bad,  walking  home  every  day  in  the  win- 
ter, especially  if  yon  lived  pretty  far.  Now  I have  a sister  going  to  grade  school. 
I don’t  want  her  going  home  every  day  by  lu;rself  just  to  eat  lunch.  My  parents 
both  work,  so  she  has  to  cook  her  own  lunch. 

Sincerely, 

Kita  OUNEr.A.S. 


Kansas  City.  Kans. 

I believe  all  children  in  the  Kan.sas  City  School  District  are  entitled  to  a hot 
lunch  or  a choice  of  eating  at  the  school  or  at  homo. 

Many  mothers  are  now  working  outside  the  home,  and  very  few  are  able  to 
come  home  and  supervise  the  lunch  hour.  Also,  the  distance  between  the  sciiool 
and  home  is  often  a matter  of  eight  or  ten  blocks.  In  the  spring  and  fail  this 
does  not  present  too  much  of  a problem,  but  in  cold  weather  and  snow  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  smaller  children  to  make  the  extra  trip  a day. 

' Mrs.  "Wallace  L.  Gier. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  S.  f,977. 
Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

WiiHhmgton,  D.C. 

De^vr  Sirs  : I went  to  school  at  St.  Thomas  last  year  and  I thought  that  many 
kid.s  and  I would  have  liked  “Hot  Lunches"  at  school.  There  were  many  kids 
that  have  had  no  money  for  their  lunches  at  the  school.  I think  that  it  is  needed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Victor  Ornelas. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  S.  797  7. 
Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs  : I am  a VISTA  volunteer  working  in  the  Armourdale  area  of 
Kansas  City  which  lias  three  elementary  schools,  John  Fiske,  John  J.  Ingalls,  and 
Morse,  all  without  hot  lunch  programs.  The  families  in  the  area  are  generally 
low  to  moderate  income  and  with  many  clilidron,  as  many  as  15,  with  a large 
proiwrtion  of  the  children  under  twelve  years  old.  As  VISTAS,  we  have  had 
.several  calls  from  people  looking  for  aid  because  they  didn’t  have  the  money 
for  food,  medicine,  medical  aid,  and  other  problems. 

I see  the  hot  lunch  program  as  being  an  asset  to  the  school  system  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  especially  in  Armourville.  Also  from  the  income  breakdowns  in 
the  area  I know  that  there  are  many  childroii  that  could  take  advantage  of  the 


free  or  reduced  rates  lunches. 

As  a member  of  the  Hot  Lunch  Task  Force  and  akso  as  a VISTA,  we  are  very 
hopeful  that  the  commission  will  lielp  us  in  getting  hot  lunches  in  our  schools 
and  improving  our  school  .system. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Conrad. 


Bethel-Riverview  Action  Group, 
Coordination  and  Development  Center, 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  12.  Id'll. 

Dear  Senator  : I have  been  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  grade  school  system 
and  I am  concerned  for  the  children  who  are  younger  than  Myself  and  also  for 
my  younger  .brothers  and  sisters  who.  are  not  receiving  hot  lunches  In  the  public 
school  system.  They  must  walk  long  distances  at  lunch  time  arid  eat  very  fast, 
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when  there  is  food  in  the  homo.  We  hope  you  ean  help  our  younger  brothers  and 
sisler.s  out.  If  they  do  not  cat  they  cannot  study. 

Thanking  you, 

Hr.  Gregg  Long, 
BRAG  Youth  Council  Member. 


Kansas  City,  Kans. 

.Senator:  1 nin  the  inotlier  of  six  children  all  of  school  age.  Two  of  my  children 
arc  ill  Argentine  high  and  fortunate  enough  to  get  a hot  lunch.  The  other  four 
are  in  John  Fi.sk  and  are  not  receiving  the  advantage  of  a hot  lunch. 

It  seems  that  because  .John  Fiske  is  one  of  the  schools  to  be  closed  in  a couple 
year.s  they  are  not  allowed  hot  lunches — it  seems  quite  ridiculous  as  other  schools 
have  hot  lunches  brought  in  from  other  schools  why  the  same  eannot  be  done 
for  the  schools  in  the  Armourdale  area  that  are  not  getting  the  wonderful 
advantage  as  other  schools  are — I will  try  my  best  to  attend  the  meeting  on- 
day — T only  hope  that  yon  can  help  the  unfortunate  children  of  Armourdale, 

Thank  you, 

Mrs.  a.  Borhukteng. 


KAN8A.S  City.  Kans.,  March  S,  IB'tl. 
Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

W ashinaion,  B.C. 

Dear  Sirs  : My  name  is  Ramona  Stevens.  I am  in  the  fourth  grade  at  Morse 
School.  I would  like  to  have  a hot  lunch  at  my  school  because  I live  far  from 
school  and  it  is  cold  when  I walk  liome.  I would  also  like  to  eat  luneh  with 
my  friends.  I hope  you  can  help  us. 

Sincerely, 

Ramona  Stevens. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Mar  eh  8,  19^1. 
Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib  : I go  to  Morse  School.  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  I am  in  the  fifth  grade. 
We  don’t  have  lunch  at  school.  I don’t  like  to  walk  home  everyday  at  noon. 
Something  we  luive  to  fix  our  own  lunch. 

Love, 

Donna  Stevens. 
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Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  8,  19"tl. 
Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Sirs  : I am  a student  at  John  Fiske  school.  I would  like  to  have  hot 
lunches  at  School. 

Reasons : 

1.  I don’t  have  long  enough  lunch  hours. 

2.  The  streets  too  busy. 

3.  It  takes  too  long  to  get  to  school. 

Sincerely, 

Severo  Moreno. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  March  8,  1911. 
Senate  Commission  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs  : My  name  is  Roberta  Ornelas.  I live  at  744  Shawnee  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  I go  to  St.  Thomas  school.  I am  in  the  sixth  grade.  I think  that 
a hot  lunch  program  is  needed  in  our  schools. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Roberta  Ornelas. 
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Senate  Committee  on  Nuteition. 

Dear  Sir:  I am  a merchant  for  20  years  and  I have  seen  a lot  of  the  children 
grow  up,  and  I know  there  is  a need  for  a lot  of  help  in  this  community,  I see 
the  kids  a lot  of  times  a week  and  1 have  them  tell  me  they  are  hungry  and  many 
times  I have  gave  them  something  to  eat. 

Charles  Allison. 


Maroii'11,  1971, 

Reasons  for  .v  Hot  Lunch  X-'rogram 
ABBOTT  school 

Theresa  Dannu : I think  we  should  have  hot  lunch  pro&raiiLS  because  some 
kids  mother  and  father  make  them  come  home  for  lunch  and  they  can’t  get  in 
the  house  and  they  be  so  hungry  they  go  out  and  still  and  some  parents  don’t 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  their  lunch. 

Beverly  Trotter : I think  we  should  hot  lunch  program,  because  mo.st  people 
take  quiet  a while  to  get  back  to  school  and  have  no  time  to  play.  The  walk  I have 
to  walk  is  a long  way  and  I think  that  the  congressmen  should  provide  lunch  for 
every  school  especially  Abb  *:t.  Because  Abbott  is  the  most  poorest  school  iu 
Kansas  City,  I do  think  we  should  have  lunch. 

Pamela  Steele : I think  every  school  should  have  hot  lunch  because  we  have  too 
far  to  walk, 

Linda  Jackson : I think  we  should  have  hot  lunches  because  when  it’s  snowing 
I have  to  go  home  for  lunch  and  I be -late  coming  back  to  school.  When  we  get 
back  in  the  room  the  teacher  w'ould  ask  why  we  were  late  and  she  wouldn’t 
believe  us  and  make  us  stand  in  the  corner,  and  whip  us  cause  she  didn’t  believe 
us. 

Crlenda  Lowe  : The  reason  why  I think  we  should  have  a hot  lunch  because  most 
people  have  too  far  to  walk  and  most  people  eat  cold  lunch. 

Tanyu  Fears : I want  a hot  lunch  because  I’m  tired  of  it  being  cold. 


March  11,  1971. 


Why  I think  we  should  had  hot  lunch : I think  we  should  hot  lunch  for  winter 
because  in  the  winter  most  kint  live  to  far. 


Janics  Goodhoe. 


March  11,  1971. 

Why  I think  we  should  have  hot  lunch.  In  the  winter  most  children  have  to 
walk  a long  way  to  get  home.  And  I the  winter  time  .some  children  just  have 
a bologne  sandwhich.  And  some  people  just  have  1 peanut  butter  and  jelly 
sandwhichs.  This  Why  I think  we  should  have  a hot  lunch. 

Glenda  Lowe. 


March  11,  1971. 

I am  a children  at  Abbott  school  15th  troup  I think  we  sould  have  hot  lunch 
because  some  children  mother  and  father  do  not  be  home  all  the  time  and  the 
child  can  not  eat  that  is  why  I think  we  should  have  hot  lunch. 

■ Theasa  Dannes. 


March  11,  1971. 

Why  i think  we  should  have  hot  lunchs  I think  every  .school  should  have  hot 
lunches  because  some  have  to  far  to  walk  home  for  iunch  and  some  have  to 
stay  for  lunch.  And  we  go  to  Abbott  School. 

So  please  can  we  hare  hot  lunches  for  all  the  schools. 

Pamela  Steele. 


March  11, 1971, 

AVhy  I think  we  shall  have  hot  lunches — 

Dear  Congressmen  : I think  every  school  should  have  hot  lunches.  I am  from 
Abbott  School  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas  at  15th  and  Troup.  And  I live  a great  dis- 
tance away  from  school.  And  by  the  time  I get  to  school  the  bell  ring,  I don’t 
have  anytime  to  play.  And  we  should  at  least  have  chilli,  pop,  crackers  and  other 
things.  And  my  mother  will  give  me  the  money.  So  please  give  us  hot  lunches. 
But  really  our  school  is  the  poorest  school  ever.  But  we  do  want  hot  lunches. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  Truly, 


o 


Beverly  Trotte. 


